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4  THE  ARMSTRONG  GUN. 

We  make  no  apology,  then,  for  adding  a  few  words,  to  the  common 
stock  of  information  on  this  momentous  subject.  Technical  though  the 
discussion  be,  it  has  its  popular  aspect  as  weU ;  and  to  this  chiefly  we 
shall  address  our  observations. 

Lieut.-Col(meI  Boxer,  B.A.F.R.S. — chief  of  the  Laboratory  Department 
at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal — if  he  be  not  the  boldest  soldier  who  ever  existed, 
is  the  very  boldest  soUior  of  whom  we»  speaking  for  omrselves,  have  any 
record.  Of  tUs  bo  dodbt ;  and  it  shall  be  demonsinted  by-aad-bye.  That 
gentleman  has  writtcB  what,  for  the  size  of  it»  must  be  called  a  pamphlet, 
but  what,  for  the  importance  of  it,  must  be  denominated  a  book.  The 
title-page  infonns  the  reader  that  it  has  been  printed  for  private  circulation. 
Considerable  publidty  has  been  given  to  its  contents,  however,  before  this 
time ;  more  publicity  yet,  it  is  destined  to  have. 

Now,  the  especial  courage  of  the  gallant  Colonel  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing : — that  whereas  the  national  Commissioners  advise  the  construction  of 
land  batteries  for  the  defence  of  our  maritime  arsenals,  on  the  strength  of 
the  conclusion  that  ordnance  constructors,  and  notably  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, can  easily  manufacture  guns  large  enough  and  powerful  enough 
for  giving  effect  to  these  batteries,  Colonel  Boxer  says,  imprimis — "  Better 
make  your  guns  first,  gentlemen ;  fortifications  afterwards  :"  secondly — he 
intimates  very  plainly,  and^  to  our  mind,  very  conTindBgly,  the  belief  that 
not  only  have  guns  of  the  necessary  calibre  and  pswcr  never  been  made, 
but  that  they  never  will  be  OMMk. 

If  this  be  not  courage*  ve  do  not  knmr  what  cimfagc  is.  We  sincerely 
trasl  the  gallant  Cokmei  haa  «ade  no  emr  of  cdeubtion  in  regard  to  the 
impact  of  War  Offioa  hay  thdt  wiU  be  laimched  agaiaat  hiM.  We  trust 
he  Ims  armed  htiBfldf  wilh  simm  ewjuttrnt  annl  anMOBr-pkling^  and  that 
he  will  come  to  no  gnat  The  ftclk  within  oweogiuaaBeetibilaiiahfe  and 
zealous  naval  ofifler.  Conmaailwr  **••'  was  wiramarily  putt  on  half  pay, 
beeause  he  said  soraetlttng  defiwriataiy  of  tiha  AnMiNBg  gim  system. 
But  what  was  the  gravity  of  tlmt  genUeman's  otfeaee  by  comparison  with 
the  offence  committed  by  Colonel  Boxer  ?  who  not  merely  by  implication, 
summarily  disposes  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  breech-loading  guns^— or 
Armstrong  guns  proper — as  wholly  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  damagmg 
iron-dad  ships — not  only  demonstrates  that  the  muzzle-loading,  smooth- 
bore gon  made  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  but  in  no  other  senae^  an 
Armstrong  gim — would  be  found  utterly  inefficient  to  successfully  attack 
iron-clad  ships  at  ranges  of  1,700  to  3,000  yards;  but  boldly  pronounces 
the  opinion  that  guns  of  the  calibre  and  power  requisite,  cannot  be  maile 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  or  any  other  arttlleiy  constructor ! 

And  now  let  the  circumstance  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  pamphlet  was 
printed  before  the  seventh  of  July ;  the  day  on  which  Sir  William  AxBt- 
strong's  iSO-pounder  burst  at  Shoeburyness,  launching  its  breech  nearly 
forty  yards  to  the  mtx,  and  revealing  a  fracture  that  comprriionds  no  ]ew» 
than  425  square  inches  of  surface. 
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Nor  do  the  gallant  Coloners  objections  to  the  Commksionen'  deduc- 
tioBs  end  here.  Having  premised  with  expressing  his  grave  doubts 
whether  guns  of  such  weight  and  power  as  the  Commissioners  reoommend, 
ever  can  be  made,  and  fired,  with  competent  charges  of  powder,  he  next 
assumes  for  purposes  of  present  argument,  that  he  may  have  erred  on  this 
point — that  guns  such  as  the  Commissioners  recommend,  can  and  will  be 
made ;  but  if  made,  he  says,  and  all  fear  of  bursting  obviated,  still  their 
projectiles,  instead  of  being  effective  against  iron  armature  at  distances  of 
U700  to  3,000  yards,  would  hardly  be  effective  at  more  than  200  yards. 
If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  as  against  mailed  floating  batteries  or  mailed 
war  ships,  the  heavy  ordnance  planted  upon  our  land  fortifications  would 
be  wholly  ineffective. 

Though  the  subject  under  discussion  is  based  upon  technicalities,  yet 
the  popular  interest  it  involves  is  so  great,  that  at  the  expense  of  any 
amount  of  dignity,  we  feel  urged  to  make  it  comprehensible  to  eveiy 
reador,  whether  scientific  or  unscientific  if  possible.  Imagine,  then,  a 
duck  swimming  about  on  the  surface  of  a  pond,  or  lazily  floating  at  nst^ 
ss  the  case  may  be.  On  the  brink  of  the  pond  stands  a  mischievous  boy,  who 
has  deliberately  willed  to  hit  that  duck  with  a  stone,  if  possible.  Now,  the 
first  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  is,  "  at  what  range,"  so  to  speak, 
^  is  the  duck  from  the  boy  P"  If  very  near^  the  bird  would  incur  great 
risk  of  being  hit  by  a  stone  directly  buried.  If  very  far^  the  boy 
would  know  better  than  to  hurl  a  stone  directly  at  his  victim.  The 
atone  would  fall  short  of  the  mark ;  its  range  would  be  insufficient :  it 
must  be  projected  no  longer  '*  korizontally," — to  use  an  artillery  term, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  only  approximative — but  at  a  certain  elevation, 
proportionate  to  conditions  which  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss.  To  use 
toother  artillery  expression,  it  must  be  launched  vertically.  To  set  the 
ease  plainly  before  the  non-scientific  reader,  the  only  possible  way  by 
which  the  boy  could  hit  the  duck,  would  consist  in  throwing  the  stone 
high  aloft,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  the  duck.  Allowing  ii  io  fM 
upon  tie  duck,  ay,  but  let  any  one  reflect  on  the  chances  against  its  so 
falling.  At  any  considerable  distance  the  duck  might  not  be  hit  onoe  in 
ten  thousand  times. 

Good:  let  us  now  assume  (a  very  wild  assumption  indeed,  but  it 
ahall  stand  us  in  good  stead),  let  us  assume  the  duck  to  have  the  ability 
to  throw  stones  also— the  ability  to  throw  them  as  far  as  the  boy.  Let  us 
assume  the  duck  to  be  a  reasoning  bird,  and  to  reason  thus : — "  The  only 
way  I  can  reach  you  is  by  throwing  stones  up  in  the  air  and  allowing 
them  to  fall.  I  may  not  hit  you,  indeed,  but  I  shall  hit  something  or 
other;  whereas,  if  you  don't  hit  me,  why,  then,  so  to  speak,  you  hit 
nothing  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  nothing  worth  talking  about ;  for  your  hfick 
bats  will  fall  into  the  water.'* 

Well,  now,  instead  of  duck  read  floating  battery — it  may  be  a 
mortar-boat:   instead  of  boy  read  land  artilleryman;  instead  of  stones 
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read  shells,  and  tlieii  the  case  lies  plain  before  you.  The  present  resources 
of  artillery  science  are  such  that  shells  can  be  pitched  by  "  vertical  firing/* 
(as  artillerists  say,)  several  mOes  if  necessary.  We  will  not  discuss  the 
case  of  five  or  six  mile  ranges  at  present.  Ranges  varying  from  1,700 
to  3,000  yards  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument ;  seeing  that 
the  latter  range,  i.e.,  3,000  yards  is  the  maximum  fixed  upon  by  the 
Defence  Commissioners — ^the  utmost  limit  to  which  they  can  hope  to 
launch  their  land  projectiles  with  any  effect.  Assume  now  that  some 
possible  enemy,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  evil  within  him,  resolves  to  bum 
down  one  of  our  naval  arsenals — Portsmouth  for  example.  Some  possible 
enemy,  we  say,  not  France  of  course ;  ("  L'jEmpirs  c*eat  la  paix"  We 
have  come  to  know  that,  and,  of  course,  believe  in  it.)  Some  possible 
enemy.  Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  the  German  fleet  doea  not  run 
in  our  mind ;  although  to  aid  its  construction  just  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling  were  patriotically  contributed  in  Berlin  last  year.  We  really  are  not 
joking.  The  Prussian  marine  appears  to  nurture  a  deadly  feud  against  the 
British  liavy  ever  since  the  day  when  our  beloved  Queen — steaming  up 
the  Rhine  in  her  yacht — was  rudely  summoned,  through  her  captain,  to 
heave  to,  whilst  a  little  man  with  a  long  sword,  paddling  out  of  the 
Emmerich  in  a  cock-boat,  should  search  for  contraband.  The  yacht  did 
fwt  heave  to :  the  little  man  did  not  get  on  board ;  and  if  her  beloved 
Majesty  had  any  contraband  (who  knows  ?),  why  she  made  a  dean  run  of 
it,  as  some  ladies  (so  we  have  been  told)  had  been  known  to  do  before. 
The  little  man  telegraphed  to  Cologne,  stating  how  he  had  been  snubbed ; 
and  the  heads  of  his  department  telegraphed  back,  commending  him  for 
what  they  called  his  "  Dtensteifer."  The  little  man  and  his  clique  vowed 
a  deadly  hatred  to  Britannia  from  that  day;  and  so,  inhabitants  of 
Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  the  German  fleet  that  is  to  be,  may  inflict 
the  injuiy  that  a  neighbouring  fleet  can  inflict  at  any  moment.  Only 
fancy,  you  really  may  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  the  German 
mortar-boats  or  floating  batteries  shelling  you  out  of  bed  I 

WeU,  now,  what  to  do  P  that  is  the  question ;  and  that  is  just  what 
Colonel  Boxer  asks. 

"  Send  for  Sir  William  Armstrong  !*'  the  probable  exclamation  would 
be.  Telegraph  for  him.  Armstrong's  the  man.  Have  we  not  expended 
three  millions  on  his  guns  ?  Have  we  not  knighted  him,  C.  B'd  him  ? 
Have  we  not  guaranteed  him  two  thousand  per  annum  sterling  for  life, 
come  what  will  ?  Is  he  not  Director-General  of  Rifled  Ordnance ;  F.R.S. : 
and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law?  Have  we  not  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament 
decreeing  that  so  soon  as  any  inventor  in  Sir  William's  line  applies  to  the 
Patent  Office  stating  his  inventive  claims,  U  »kaUbe  competent  for  tke  Patent 
Office  to  reveal  the  secret  to  the  War  Department?^  Have  we  not  put 
unlimited  faith  in  Sir  WiUiam  Armstrong  P    Did  we  not  vow  he  ehmM  be 


*  Snch  18  the  actual  prorision  of  the  22  Victoria  cap.  13. 
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tbe  man  to  put  the  Napoleon  rifle  guns'  muzzles  out  of  joint  ?  Napoleon 
guns )  Pooh,  pooh.  What  did  the  Times  say  about  them  P  "  Pooh,  pooh  ! 
Monseiffnew,  Vauteur  du  pass^  et  Vaoenir,  Don't  brag  about  your  trum- 
pay  muzzle-loaders.  It's  all  very  well  for  folks  so  little  advanced  in 
metallmgy  as  your  people  to  make  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  won't  do  for 
08,  my  fine  fellow.  Talk  about  the  secret  of  our  Armstrongs.  Pooh, 
pooh  I  Suppose  you  €Ud  know  the  secret,  what  then  ? — ^you  could  not  use 
it  I  teU  you.  No.  No.  The  Armstrong  gun's  a  superior  sort  of  article. 
Tou  can't  make  it — that's  the  fact.  You  haven't  the  skilled  workmen.  You 
can't  get  them.  Be  tranquil,  Monseigneur,  Vauteur  du  passi  et  Vavenir. 
Theie  was  something  looming  in  the  distance  when  you  wrote  that  book, 
tbat  you  couldn't  see.  The  Armstrong  gun  I  tell  you.  Knuckle  under. 
It's  no  use  kicking  against  fate.  Britannia  is  good  as  she  is  powerful. 
She  won't  hurt  you,  but  you  shan't  hurt  her." 

Bevemms  a  nos  mouUms.  We  have  feigned  the  ideal  case  of  hel- 
meted,  tight-laoed,  booted,  spurred,  and  beer-exhilarated  ducks  of  the 
German  fleet  shelling  the  good  folks  in  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
out  of  their  beds.  We  feigned  the  case  of  putting  the  question,  "  What 
woold  they  do?"  and  we  feigned  the  people  calling  in  hot  haste  for  Sir 
WilHam  Armstrong.  Well,  Sir  William  arrives — we  will  say — bringing 
with  him  Mr.  Anderson,  his  second  in  command.  Both  look  aghast  at  the 
flirious  Tertical  practice  of  the  German  fleet.  Mr.  Anderson,  rubbing 
his  biow,  protests  the  firing  to  be  "  verra  extreeordinary  I " 

¥niat  will  Sir  William  Armstrong  doP  What  will  Mr.  Anderson  do  ? 
What  does  Colonel  Boxer  imagine  they  will  do,  or  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cmnstanoes  P  Why,  Colonel  Boxer  plainly  intimates  his  confident  belief 
that  Sir  William's  smooth-bores,  under  the  given  circumstances,  could  do 
nothing — ^nothing  to  the  enemy ;  that  is  to  say  :  What  Sir  W^illiam's 
smooth-bores  might  do  to  friends.  Colonel  Boxer  (writing  prior  to  July  7) 
did  not  venture  to  speculate  upon.  On  the  7th  at  Shoebuxyness,  Sir 
William's  50-pounder  muzzle-loader  burst ;  launching  its  breech  nearly 
forty  yards  to  the  rear ;  and  disclosing  a  surface  of  fracture  that  extended 
over  425  square  inches.  That  could  only  injure  friends  in  the  vicinity, 
and  would  not  avail  against  enemies  in  the  distance. 

YeSy  Colonel  Boxer,  himself  a  scientific  artillery  officer,  chief  of  the 
Laboratory  Department,  author  of  a  standard  British  book  on  Artil- 
lery— this  gentleman  roundly  states  his  belief,  firstly,  that  such  gpns  as 
the  Commissioners  pronounce  to  be  necessary  for  mounting  upon  the 
forts,  are  hardly  likely  to  be  nuide  strong  enough  to  be  fixed  with  safety ; 
secondly,  that  if  made,  even  then,  instead  of  being  effective  against  iron 
ships  or  floating  batteries,  at  distances  varying  from  1700  to  3000  yards, 
they  would  not  be  effective  at  much  (if  any  distance)  beyond  200  yards. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  is  no  mere  assertion  of  ours.  It  is  the  delibe- 
rately-expressed opinion  of  an  artillery  officer — an  artillery  officer,  too, 
who,  owing  to  his  great  knowledge  of  the  specialities  of  artillery  pro- 
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jectiles^  and  what  ihej  are  competent  to  effect  under  given  ctrcuiostanoes, 
kas  long  filled  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  country,  the 
important  post  of  head  of  the  War  Laboiatoiy  Department. 

Whilst  we  frrite  thia  another  proof  of  Colonel  Boxer's  outspokenness  in 
this  matter  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  inquiries  of  Mr.  Monaell's 
deleet  Committee  on  Armstrong  guns  have  been  ^proceeding,  as  some  of 
our  leaders  may  be  aware.  Colonel  Boxer,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  was 
esamined  before  that  Committee.  His  opinion  of  the  ordnance  manufac- 
tured by  Sir  William  Armstrong  being  demanded,  he  is  reputed  to  have 
said  (and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  that  Committee,  when 
printed,  will  substantially  verify  this  allegation),  that,  in  lus  opinion, 
the  larger  varieties  of  ordnance  manufactured  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  were 
dangerous,  and  the  smaller  varieties  no  better  than  other  guns. 

Even  while  we  write,  an  angry  debate  is  taking  place  in  the  Lower 
House  relative  to  these  fiacts.  What  ought  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of 
physical  demonstration  has  been  made  a  matter  of  private  feeling.  This 
is  veiy  much  to  be  regretted ;  seeing  that  the  competence  of  ordnance  to 
launch  their  projectiles  with  effect  against  iron-pkted  ships  will  not  be 
advanced  one  iota,  by  any  amount  of  mere  political  debate  in  or  out  of 
Parliament. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  so  very  plain  that  all  who  take  the 
trouble  may  readily  grapple  with  them.  The  forts  are  proposed  to  be 
built  on  the  assumption  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  can  make  ordnance 
of  sufficient  power  to  demolish  mail  plates  at  ranges  varying  from  1,700 
to  3,000  yards.  Has  he  or  has  he  not — can  he  or  can  he  not  ?  It  is  not 
asserted  that  the  real  Armstrong  guns  can  effect  this  demolition ;  on  the 
contrary,  practice  has  unmistakably  demonstrated  their  utter  inability  to 
effect  such  destruction  at  any  range,  however  short.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong himself  has  been  driven  to  admit  that  they  cannot;  and  at  this 
point  he  elected  to  follow  a  course  that  will  fix  on  him  most  deservedly 
an  unpleasant  taint  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  fact  being  made  apparent 
that  lus  own  guns — ^the  Armstrong  rifled  ordnance — ^were  wholly  incom- 
petent to  do  the  work  required  of  them — that  they  were  less  powerful  indeed 
than  old  service  68-pounders-*he  began  to  construct  enormous  muzzle* 
loaders  and  to  call  them  Armstrong  guns.  We  know  not  how  to  designate 
this  step,  without  violating  amenities.  Such  an  instance  we  never  before  mat 
with,  and  sincerely  trust  we  never  may  again.  Inasmuch  as  the  12-ton 
gun  recently  demolished  was  not  a  breech-loader — not  a  rifled  gun,  the 
question  would  naturally  be  asked,  "  How  then  can  it  be  an  Armstrong 
gun  ?**  Sir  William  had  provided  a  suitable  answer  : — "  Became  it 
WM»  built  on  the  definite  tension  principle ;"  and  the  Timea  newspaper 
has  been  misled  into  stating  that  principle  as  an  invention  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong.  The  merit  of  applying  that  principle  in  this 
country,  at  least,  belongs  to  Captain  Blakely.  Whether  the  American, 
Treadwell,  preceded  him  in  America  we  are  not  prepared  to  aay,  nor 
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does  it  affect  the  argument.*  So  soon  as  Sir  William  Armstrong's  own 
voAs  had  demonstrated  their  incompetency,  and  muzsle-loaders,  built  on 
Bbkely's  principle  were  found  necessary.  Captain  Blakely,  not  Sir  Willam 
Anastiong,  should  have  been  the  one  to  make  them. 

Thus  far  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  case.  No  matter :  Sir  William 
Armstion^  built  a  specimen  muzzie-loading  gun,  and  tried  experiments 
with  it.  These  experiments  are  what  we  are  at  present  considering.  Have 
these  experiments,  or  hare  they  not  given  any  hope  in  the  destruction  of 
maiied  plates,  at  ranges  varying  from  1,700  to  3,000  yards  ?  None  what- 
ever. This  being  so,  well  may  we  ask,  with  Colonel  Boxer,  "  What  use  are 
the  fortresses  ?*'  If  a  reply  to  this  question  be  sought  in  the  rejoinder, 
"  But  Sir  William  may  build  guns  of  still  higher  powers,"  the  objection  lies 
paient.  If  out  of  four  proposed  guns  the  one  involving  the  minimnm 
sirain  has  hopelessly  burst,  what  hope  for  the  others  ? 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Defence  Commissioners  have  not  permitted 
themselves  to  speculate  upon  the  indefinite  expansion  of  artillery.  They 
knew  better  than  this.  They  knew  that  the  size  and  power  of  heavy 
ordnance  are  hemmed  in  by  limits.  The  point  they  had  to  do  with  was 
the  establishment  of  these  limits.  They  took  for  granted  the  ability  to 
ooastruct  the  four  following  sorts  of  gunsf  : — 

12-ton  gun  to  throw  a  150  lb.  spherical  shot. 
12 -ton  gun  to  tlirow  a  300  lb.  rifled  shot. 
22-ton  gun  to  throw  a  300  lb.  spherical  shot. 
22-ton  gun  to  throw  a  600  lb.  rifled  shot. 

Colonel  Boxer  does  not  take  this  for  granted,  save  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  first,  or  12-ton  150  pounder,  the  gun  that  actually  had  been  made, 
and  had  not  been  burst  at  the  time  when  his  pamphlet  was  composed.  It 
may  be  debateable  ground  now  whether  the  150  pounder  smooth*bore  can 
be  made  strong  enough  to  bear  the  exigencies  of  practice : — at  least  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong.  If  this  gun  cannot  safely  fire  a  round  150  lb. 
roond  shot,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fire  a  3001b.  elongated  rifled  shot? — 
and,  assuming  that  the  12-ton  gun  must  fail,  whether  plain  or  rifled,  what 
hope,  for  the  22-ton  guns  ? 

Colonel  Boxer,  however,  assumes  the  four  guns  made  and  capable  of 
being  made  in  any  quantity.  He  assumes  that  the  Commissioners  have  not 
erred  in  their  estimate  of  actual  velocity  to  be  got  out  of  these  ordnance. 
Thus,  then,  data  being  fixed  determinate — ^mutually  agreed  upon — ^the  rest 
becomes  pure  matter  of  calculation.  To  what  extent  the  Commissioners 
have  erred  in  their  calculations  let  Colonel  Boxer  explain  for  himself. 

"  In  their  last  Beport,"  he  states,  "  the  Commissioners  are  not  content 


*  Documentary  evideDce  in  these  cases  is  alone  worthy  of  regard.    Treadwell's 
patent  bears  date  Jannary  30tb.,  1856;  Blakely's  Febniary  27th.,  1855. 
t  Fide  Report  of  Commisaioners,  May  20th.,  1862,  par.  20. 
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to  rest  the  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  big  guus 
upon  assumption  only ;  but»  to  give  the  question  a  more  tangible  form,  by 
introducing  certain  figures  and  calculations  which  bear  directly  upon  it. 
With  these  figures  and  calculations  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal,  when  it 
will,  perhaps,  appear  that,  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  hypothetical  mode  of 
argument  adopted  in  their  former  Eeports,  the  Commissioners  have  gained 
nothing  under  the  circumstances  by  departing  from  it." 

It  is  assumed  that  the  above  shot  (i.e,  of  the  four  pieces  of  ordnance 
already  specified)  will  be  discharged  with  certain  definite  initial  velocities ; 
and  it  is  then  calculated  what  will  be  the  effect  of  these  shot  as  regards 
penetration,  under  various  conditions  as  to  range. 

"  With  these  assumed  initial  velocities  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal, 
but  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  shot  can  be  discharged  with  these 
velocities." 

What  we  have  now  to  determine  is  simply  this: — ^Axe  the  Com- 
missioners right  in  their  calculations  as  to  the  penetration  of  the  shot 
at  the  stated  ranges,  when  discharged  with  the  initial  velocities  laid 
down? 

**  I  have  (states  the  author)  gone  carefully  into  these  calculations,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  results  as  determined  by  scientific  principles, 
the  theoretical  truth  of  which  cannot  be  questioned." 

We  omit  the  tables.  Enough  to  say  that  they  promulgate  two  vital 
errors.  At  par  19  of  the  report  of  the  26th  of  February,  it  is  stated  that 
the  heavy  Armstrong  projectiles  carry  a  velocity  of  from  700  to  800  feet 
per  second  to  a  distance  of  4,000  yurds.  "  But,"  writes  Colonel  Boxer, 
according  to  my  calculations  the  **  remaining  velocity  of  the  heaviest 
Armstrong  shot  in  the  service  will  only  amount  to  about  500  feet  per 
second  at  4,000  yards  range." 

Error  the  second  shall  be  set  forth  in  not  only  Colonel  Boxer's  own 
words,  but  his  own  italics  and  capitals.  Italics  and  capitals  sometimes 
mean  a  good  deal.  Whatever  their  significance  the  following  are  not 
ours  but  Colonel  Boxer's : — 

'*  These  calculations  of  the  Commissioners  are  based,  they  say,  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of  *  work'  done  is  represented  by  the 
product  of  the  weight  into  the  square  of  the  velocity."  And  it  is  evident, 
although  they  do  not  direct  our  attention  to  this,  that  they  have  further 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  penetration  in  the  eides  qf  a  Mp  Uke  the 
"  Wanior,"  is  to  be  alone  estimated  by  this  '  work  done,'  WHATEVER 
MAY  BE  THE  DIAMETER  OP  THE  IMPINGING  PROJECTILE ! 
This  (writes  the  Author  still)  is  a  most  extraordinary  error ;  in  fact  an 
error  in  principle  which  cannot  fail,  when  laid  bare,  to  have  a  most 
damaging  effect  upon  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 
Familiarly  rendered  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  same  exertion  only  is 
required  to  raise  a  body  weighing  2  cwt.  one  foot  high,  as  to  raise  a  body 
weighing  1  cwt.  through  the  same  distance :  or  that  it  only  requires  the 
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same  amoiuit  of  work  to  knock  a  hole  13.1  inclies  in  diameter  through 
the  Wamor's  side  as  to  knock  a  hole  10.4  inches  in  diameter." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners'  assumptions  in  respect  of 
the  penetntiye  force  of  the  projectiles  specified,  discharged  from  the  four 
pieces  of  ordnance  specified,  and  with  initial  velocities,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  conceded,  are  whoUy  incorrect  and  untenable.  Even  though  the 
four  guns  as  specified  could  be  manufactured  and  discharged  with  safety, 
they  would  be  of  no  avail  against  iron  armature  at  a  range  of  from  1700  to 
3000  yards.  Hence,  the  Commissioners  themselves,  by  their  own  report, 
fimush  conclusive  testimony  against  the  utility  of  stationary  forts  when 
q)po8ed  to  iron-plated  floating  batteries  or  fixates ;  therefore,  the  pro- 
jected forts  being  inefficient  for  the  purpose  intended,  the  country  should 
be  saved  the  profligate  waste  of  money  involved  in  their  construction. 


KINDLY   BEMEMBRANCE. 

Tis  the  last  night,  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  speed  me  on  my  way  afar ; 
And  I,  'neath  other  trees  shall  watch 

The  rising  of  this  evening  star. 
Say,  wilt  thou  bear  me  in  thy  mind, 
And  let  thy  thoughts  of  me  be  kind  ? 

In  tranquil  pleasures  day  by  day, 

On  rapid  wing  the  hours  have  flown ; 
No  shade  of  coldness  or  distrust 

Upon  the  passing  joy  was  thrown  ; 
Then  bear  me,  dear  one,  in  thy  mind. 
And  let  thy  thoughts  of  me  be  kind. 

I  would  not  that  a  graver  shade 

Upon  thy  gentle  brow  should  rest ; 
I  wotdd  not  that  a  tender  pain 

Unknown  before,  should  haunt  thy  breast; 
But  this  I  ask,  bear  me  in  mind. 
And  let  thy  thoughts  of  me  be  kind. 

Caboline  M.  King. 
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"  Oh  I  rarely  Melody  from  Heaven  wm  sent, 

To  cheer  the  soul  when  tired  of  haman  ttnib ; 
To  soothe  the  wayward  heart  with  sorrow  beiit> 
And  soften  down  the  ragged  path  of  life." 

We  English  are,  individuaUy  anci  nationally,  an  enthusiaatic  people.  We 
inay  not  be  characterised  by  the  brilliant,  sparkling  piquancy  of  the 
French,  nor  by  the  rapturous  ecstasies  and  passionate  sentiment  of  the 
Italians.  AVe  may  be  rough  and  bluff-stolid,  unimaginative,  matter-of- 
fact,  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  enthusiastic;  albeit  our  enthusiasm  occa- 
sionally finds  Tent  clumsily  enough. 

Until  now,  England  has  never  been  so  celebrated  as  some  other 
countries  for  the  love  and  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  have  heard  of  Germany  as  the  nursery  of  musical  genius ;  and  of 
Italy  as  the  land  of  the  painter,  revelling  in  the  intense  blue  of  his  native 
sky,  and  the  vivid  colouring  of  its  glowing  sunsets. 

The  tast«  for  these  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  now  so  prevalent  in 
England,  is  an  importation — ^an  exotic,  which,  from  careful  nursing,  and 
tender,  persevering  culture,  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  equalling, 
if  not  surpassing,  that  of  its  native  countries.  And  this  brings  us  to  our 
subject  at  once ;  the  Music  of  the  age — especially  the  Music  of  England. 

At  this  time  there  is  what  is  called  "  a  rage  "  for  Music  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  This  is  an  instance  of  England's  enthusiasm ; 
her  people  have  adopted  Music  as  one  of  their  hobbies,  and  now  they  are 
riding  it  with  a  heavy  and  unsparing  hand." 

"  Music "  is,  after  all,  a  vague  term,  and  in  the  present  day  is  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  great  deal  that  is  very  spurious  and 
very  questionable.  "  Clap-trap  '*  would  be  a  more  suitable  name  for  many 
of  the  compositions,  and  most  of  the  amateur  performances,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  of  these  times.  Listen !  These  two  handsome  girls  (great 
acquisitions  to  an  evening  party,  we  are  confidently  told,)  are  going  to 
give  the  audience  a  little  "  Music "  in  the  shape  of  a  piano-forte  duet. 
You  happen  to  be  standing  near,  and  now  you  draw  closer  still,  and 
solicit  the  honour  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  their  music-book,  petition- 
ing in  your  gallantry  for  one  glance  from  the  dark  eyes  of  her  nearest  you, 
as  a  sign  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  last  bar  of  the  page,  and  pleading, 
as  an  excuse,  your  ignorance  of  Music  at  sight.  The  bargain  is  struck, 
and  the  '*  Music "  commences  with  a  succession  of  loud,  heavy  chords, 
which,  assisted  by  the  free  use  of  the  pedals,  temporarily  deafens  you ; 
and  when  you  recover  the  use  of  your  ears,  they  are  assailed  by  an  uproar 
almost  as  alarming.  The  gentle  pianists  are  now  fairly  under  weigh, 
and  belabour  the  unlucky  instrument  with  astonishing  energy.  Treble 
scrambles  furiously  to  the  top  of  the  keys,  omitting  every  other  note  iii 
her  liaste;  and  forthwith  commences  a  precipitate  descent  in  a  double 
chromatic  scale,  which  is  prematurely  cut  off  by  a  desperate  rattle  of 
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oonflictiDg  sharps  and  flats,  and  that  is  displaced  by  a  stonn  of  chords 
wliieh  are  aacoeeded  by  more  shakes  and  cadenzas,  not  one  of  which  is 
alloved  its  full  oompIemcDt  of  notes.  Meanwhile,  bass  diligently  keeps 
up  a  rolling  thunder  from  below,  even  more  trying  to  ordinary  ears  than  the 
shrill  treble ;  and  presently  the  two  unite  in  the  discharge  of  what  have 
been  not  inajytly  termed,  '*  Instrumental  fireworks,"  and  conclude  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  which  echoes  again  and  again  through  the  startled 
atinosphere. 

Yon  are  bewildered  by  the  "  silence  after  the  din,'*  almost  as  mueh  as 
by  the  din  itself,  and  the  speech  of  thanks  dies  upon  your  lips ;  you  qiui 
the  lighted  rooms,  seise  your  hat,  and  seek  the  quiet  streets,  the  appiffiBg 
finale  ringing  in  your  ears.  My  dear  sir,  that  is  *'  Music,"  and  what  a 
Goth  you  must  be  to  be  imperrious  to  its  charms  in  these  days ! 

Now,  we  do  not  for  an  instant  wish  that  Music,  that  Queen  of  the 
Arts,  should  ever  be  one  whit  less  widely  appreciated  than  it  now  19  in 
England ;  nor  woold  we,  if  we  could,  restrict  the  number  of  its  patrons 
and  patraneaaes  to  those  only  who  have  mastered  the  laws  of  Harmony 
and  Ifelody — ^who  have  notation  and  rhythm  at  their  fingers'  ends,  and  can 
thread  with  iaciiity  the  intricacies  of  thorough  bass.  For  though  we  eau 
pnRuiae  to  all  who  have  time  and  inclination  to  explore  the  wide  and 
eompaxatively  unknown  regions  of  this  delightful  science,  a  reward  rich 
beyond  expectation,  yet  wonld  it  be  hard  to  deprive  others  of  that  which 
drcnmstanoes  prevent  from  being  more  than  a  recreation  to  them. 

But  we  could  wish  that  those  whose  taste  lies  obviously  in  another 
direction,  would  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  natural  indina- 
tion,  and  not  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  dabble  in  Music  because 
it  is  the  fistthion  to  be  muaioal  Some  there  are,  who  are  conscious  of  their 
lamentable  deficiency  in  what  are  commonly  called  "ear"  and  "taste," 
and  yet  are  unwilling  to  give  in,  forgetting  that,  without  those  two  quali- 
fications, they  never  can  impart  any  degree  of  pleasure  to  others ;  for  there 
fie  few  who  cannot  detect  a  purely  mechanical  performance,  disguised 
tboQgh  it  may  be  by  borrowed  marks  of  expression  and  brilliant  execution. 
But  the  most  hopeless  are  those  woidd-be  musicians,  who  are  unaware  of 
tkev  ittcspacity,  and  contentedly  pursue  their  mistaken  avocation  with 
peifeet  a^-comj^aoency.  If  such  would  only  be  influenced  by  dissuading 
friends,  (there  are  always  plenty  ready  to  impart  unpleasant  truths  of  evefy 
deseiiption);  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  such  Mentors 
contnve  to  ronse  all  the  perversity  of  the  natures  with  whom  they  have  U> 
deal,  and  so  effectually  defeat  their  own  ends. 

We  are  all  unanimovs  in  acknowledging  the  visible  improvement  that 
bas  taken  place  in  Sacred  Music.  How  amazed  would  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  be  now,  could  they  step  into  one  of  our  village  churches 
aad  hear  the  harmomoos  and  congregational  singing ;  the  little  band  of 
w^.4t8ciplined  and  tutored  voices  constituting  the  *'  choir,"  leading  the 
larger  body ;  and  the  two  combined  pealing  through  the  sacred  building, 
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in  joyful  yet  reverential  strains — a  very  *'  perfection  of  praise."  Where 
are  the  days  of  the  old  pitch-pipe,  horn,  or  violin  ?  when  the  palsied  derk 
struck  up  the  tune,  (if  tune  it  may  be  called,  which  had  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end),  and  took  the  lead  in  a  shrill  and  quavering  treble,,  the 
congregation  following  at  their  own  discretion,  each  performing  a  distinct 
solo  in  a  different  key,  following  the  devices  of  his  or  her  fancy,  and 
arriving,  like  the  fashionables  at  an  evening  party,  one  after  the  other,  at 
the  final  note,  which  consisted  of  a  prolonged  and  discordant  nasal  twang. 
Those  days  are  gone,  and  few  of  us  are  inclined  to  lament  over  such  relics 
of  the  past  jog-trot  generation,  to  which,  however,  some  infatuated  octo- 
genarians still  allude  as  the  "good  old  times! "  deploring  in  the  same  breath 
the  degeneracy  and  short-comings  of  the  present.  With  such  it  is  useless 
to  argue;  they  will  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  "brave  days  of  old," 
in  which  they  have  lived  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  lives — ^they  carr\' 
their  conservative  spirit  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  ridiculous  pitch ;  for 
ever  harping  on  the  same  worn  out  string,  that  "  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  did  remarkably  well "  without  what  we  now  consider  abso- 
lutely essentials,  and,  therefore,  we  should  also  abjure  our  "so  called'' 
improvements.  If  this  plan  had  been  acted  upon  throughout  the  history 
of  our  now  highly-favoured  land — ^if  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to  adopt  a 
course  differing  from  that  in  which  his  grandfather  had  contentedly  lived, 
we  should  now  be  nomadic  and  untutored  savages,  regardless  aUke  of  the 
laws  of  civilization  and  society,  and  the  mandates  of  Him  who  inhabiteth 
eternity ! 

But  we  must  not  expect  to  make  converts  of  the  above-mentioned 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  "old  school;"  our  modem  improvements, 
our  harmonized  chants,  our  new  system  of  notation,  our  revised  psalters 
and  hymnals,  will  never  find  grace  in  their  sight.  They  look  upon  Tallis, 
of  whose  school  we  are  ail  admirers  and  professors,  as  an  interloper; 
because  he  cuts  off  and  dips  with  his  artistic  shears  the  twists  and  tuzns, 
the  ornaments  and  apoggiaturas,  the  Rousseau's  Dreams,  and  other 
barbarous  and  jaunty  tunes  in  which  their  souls  delighted.  They  denounce 
us  as  "  irreverent,"  because  we  do  not  consider  it  more  decorous  to  diawl 
and  loiter  over  our  notes  of  church  music,  than  to  quicken  the  time  to 
"Allegro  Moderate,"  because  we  prefer  crotchets  to  aemibreyes,  and  abjure 
breves  altogether.  We  are  not  now  upholding  the  cause  of  mediaeval 
revivalism,  though,  strange  to  say,  even  that,  which  savours  strongly  of 
the  antique,  is  almost  as  distasteful  to  our  hostile  old  Mends  as  are  our 
more  modem  ideas. 

One  word  more  on  sacred  Music,  although  inrdevant  to  our  subject. 

Reader !  we  are  entering  a  church ;  not  a  church  that  is  locked  up 
and  put  away,  as  it  were,  for  Sunday's  use,  as  our  Noah's  Ark  and 
dissected  map  of  the  Dduge,  that  lively  representation  of  the  children  of 
men  trying  to  swim  in  long  red  and  blue  petticoats,  their  fiuses  distorted 
by  the  agonies  of  drowning  (which  were  considered  as  proper  and  suitable 
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Sunday  toys),  used  to  be  in  our  childish  days ;  but  one  that  is,  occasionally 
at  least,  Idt  open  on  other  days,  that  people  may  come  in  from  the  outer 
world;  and  while  some  merely  gratify  their  curiosity,  others  may  be 
floofched  by  the  calm  stillness  of  the  spot,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the 
saiTOunding  glare  and  noise  and  strife,  the  irritations  and  vexations,  the 
tarmoil  and  bustle  of  this  strange  and  restless  life ! 

Hush  I  the  organist  is  preparing  for  next  Sunday's  service ;  and,  even 
as  we  enter,  a  succession  of  rich  soft  chords  heralds  the  opening  of  the 
lirst  voluntary. 

Grandly  the  rolling  of  the  bourdon  introduces  the  melody — gently  it 
steals  upon  the  ear  as  from  some  under  world — solemnly  it  swells  into  a 
volume  of  majestic  sound ;  louder  and  louder  it  rolls,  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  pealing  wildly  through  the  throbbing  air — ^a  grand,  a  mighty 
Hallelujah — a  glorious  Jubilate  Deo,  such  as  should  rise,  night  and  day, 
laden  with  the  hearty  thanksgivings  of  the  whole  glad  earth,  which  is 
''bound  by  gold  chains  of  prayer  about  the  feet  of  God,"  a  cloud  of 
incense  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  1  Again  and  again  it  reverberates 
from  arch  to  arch,  from  pillar  to  pillar,  from  aisle  to  aisle — anon,  subsiding 
into  a  strife  of  wailing  minor  chords — ^in  mournful  cadence  it  dies  away, 
with  fitful  sobbings ;  and,  shrouded  in  the  deep  vibration,  the  last  low, 
lingering,  plaintive,  tremulous  note  expires  as  with  a  sigh — ^leaving  us 
mth  beating  hearts  and  suspended  breath. 

This  is  real  Mvnc» 

"  If  one  that  gentUer  on  the  ipirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes." 

Music  that  probes  to  the  very  heart's  core,  cabning  our  ruffled  spirits,  and 
stilling  (temporarily  at  least)  the  surging  billows  of  our  rebellious 
wills,  chafing  and  tossing,  blindly,  furiously,  helplessly,  against  that 
inexorable  barrier,  the  Divine  Will,  raised  in  merciful  pity  by  Him  who 
spake  to  the  sea  and  said,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further, 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  And  what  if  the  effect  that 
tuck  Music  (and  other  Music,  too,  that  of  Nature,  of  waving  trees  and 
n^pling  water— of  the  wind  sighing  and  sweeping  over  the  Eolian  harp), 
has  upon  us  is  not  permanent  ?  What  if  the  ardent  glow,  or  the  peaceful 
calm  which  for  the  time  being  it  diffuses  over  our  hearts,  is  soon  dispelled 
when  we  again  come  in  contact  with  the  sterner  realities  of  our  daily  lives  ? 
Surely  it  is  better  to  be  soothed  for  a  time  than  not  be  soothed  at  all. 
Surely  the  effect  of  those  sweet  sounds  must  be  good  and  not  evil,  when 
they  leave  us  refreshed  and  softened  if  only  for  an  hour — ^when  they  shed 
a  gieam  of  harmless  and  pure  happiness,  even  over  one  day  out  of  the  few 
that  are  yet  remaining  of  the  rapidly  receding  tide  of  our  human  lives  I 

And  why  should  not  our  secular  Music  be  improved  as  our  sacred 
Music  has  been  ? 

In  its  mUtiary  branch  it  has  taken  a  stride ;  officers  and  bandmasters 
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do  seon  to  be  inspired  with  some  ambition  on  the  subject ;  and  now  we 
would  suggest  that  individuals  and  families  should  follow  their  example, 
remembering  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Let  all 
who  katfe  taste  and  capabilities  make  the  most  of  them — let  none  who 
really  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  '*  voice"  neglect  to  cultivate  it. 

We  want  to  correct  the  too  prevalent  idea  that  Music  consists  in 
Hoigif  instrumental  or  vocal  performance. 

O  I  ye  shades  of  Mosart,  Mendelsshohn,  Beethoven,  and  Sebastian 
Bach !  0  !  ye  wraiths  of  the  unknown  composers  of  our  ancient  and 
heartstirring  national  melodies — English,  Scotch,  and  Irish !  O I  ye 
modern  and  living  champions  of  this  noble  science,  rise  up  and  support 
our  cause !  Help  us  to  persuade  our  English  youths  and  maidens  that  if 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  country  were  only  proved  to  be  for  mdody 
rather  than  noise,  plenty  of  melody,  operatic  and  otherwise,  would  soon 
appear  in  prinl,  and  the  noisy  claptrap  of  our  drawing-rooms  in  1862,  ma 
"  bravura  style,"  would  be  very  shortly  extinct,  like  the  veiy  cnrions  but 
highly  objectionable  race  of  Antediluvian  reptiles ! 

We  hope  yonder  group  of  rosy,  pouting  maidens  are  not  offended  by 
our  remarks ;  but  we  fear  the  arrow  has  struck  home  too  truly  to  pleaee 
them,  for  bright  eyes  look  askance  at  us  from  under  turban  hats  and  waves 
of  silken-netted  hair ;  and  silvery  voices  wonder  audibly  at  our  imperti- 
nence. And  this  dashing  comet,  who  has  jost  purchased  a  flute  second- 
hand from  Jones,  of  the  — th  Guards,  who  is  rather  "  hard  up,"  and  jdaily 
wakes  the  slumbering  echoes  with  more  energy  than  harmony,  strokes  his 
incipient  moustache,  and  waving  his  cigar  with  a  flourish  of  disgust, 
mutters  his  opinion  that  "  it's  a  precious  deal  too  hard  upon  a  fellow  that's 
musieally  inclined — cutting  up  noise  at  that  rate!"  Never  mind  the 
gentleman,  but  we  must  try  to  conciliate  the  young  ladies  before  we  go. 

Shake  hands  and  be  friends,  pretty  maidens;  we  only  want  yonr 
Music  to  be  like  yourselves—  gentle,  and  soft,  and  melodious — eveiythnig 
should  match,  you  know.  We  should  be  as  startled  to  hear  a  discordant 
note  from  ihose  lips  or  Angers  as  we  should  be  to  note  a  glaring  ineon- 
nstency  in  your  invariably  tasty  and  becoming  dress ;  with  which  eompK- 
ment  we  make  our  bow,  leaving  you  to  go  home  and  make  a  bonflm  of  aJl 
your  printed  noise,  and  a  selection  of  all  your  printed  melody,  to  be  bound 
up  in  nemophik  blue,  with  gilt  edges  \ 
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A  ROMANCE. 

BY  ALBANY   FONBLANQUE,  JUN. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

BTEBY   CLOUD   HAS  A   SILVBB  LINIVft. 

9T1PHBN  Frakkland  infttantly  darkened  his  lantern,  and  haying  stolen 
Qoiaelessly  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  listened.  He 
besrd  an  incessant  scraping,  as  of  some  sharp  instrument,  against  the 
liriekw(»k  oataide ;  the  drip,  drip,  drip,  of  the  detached  mortar  as  it  fell 
to  the  groimd,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  worker.  Now  and  again 
these  sounds  ceased  for  a  while,  and  then  came  a  heavier  fall  of  mortar 
into  the  space  between  the  bricking  and  the  door ;  and  sometimes  the  old 
door  itsdf  would  creak  as  though  some  force  was  being  employed  against 
it.  After  this,  the  scraping  would  be  resumed.  Sometimes  the  chisel 
aeesMd  to  slip,  and  came  with  a  dull  "  thud"  against  the  panelling ;  and 
thus  the  listener  could  tell  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  brickwork  had  been 
removed.  How  mBch  he  knew  not.  The  door  was  not  locked.  The 
breach  was  being  made  close  to  the  handle.  The  light  by  which  the 
vorker  was  operating  shone  through  the  cranny  between  the  door  and  the 
lintd,  and  flickered  on  the  ceiling  above  Stephen's  head  as  he  stood  almost 
breathless,  pressing  both  hands  upon  his  heart,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  silence 
its  wild  throbbings.  At  any  moment — ^for  anything  that  he  could  teH — 
the  work  might  be  completed,  the  long  dosed  portal  opened  from  without, 
snd  his  competitor  forBrandron's  secret  stand  face  to  face  with  him  in  the 
deserted  chamber.  Then  flashed  across  his  mind  all  that  he  had  heard 
from  Grant  respecting  the  room.  It  was  the  death-chamber  of  his  race. 
Efeiy  Frankland,  in  the  direct  line,  for  generations  past,  had  ended  his 
(%s  thexe — some  by  violence.  What  if  the  intruder — ^not  recognizing 
him  in  the  uncertain  light — should  rush  upon  him  ?  If  there  should  be  a 
struggle — ^a  chance  blow — an  unlucky  fall,  and  he  should  become  a 
psricide  ?  The  idea  of  personal  danger  never  occurred  to  him ;  nor  hod 
he  from  the  very  first  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  who  was  toiling  there  at 
midnight  to  break  his  way  into  the  forbidden  room,  or  the  motive  for 
which  he  sought  to  enter  it. 

Have  you  ever  experienced  that  wondrous  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
eiaUes  one — without  the  slightest  effort  of  thought — to  realise,  and,  even, 
oauadia  the  consequences  of  an  event  in  the  same  instant  of  time  in  which 
that  event  occurs,  and  sometimes,  as  we  fancy,  btfore  it  has  actually 
happened  ?  An  idea  is  on  its  way  from  the  outer  world  to  your  brain 
through  your  nerves.  These  are  active  intelligencies  enough,  but  how  the 
mind  outstrips  them  ?     It  seizes  on  the  idea  on  its  way,  exposes  it  in  every 
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shape,  unfolds  its  consequences,  and  reveals  to  you  how  they  may  a£Pect 
years  of  your  life,  or  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  you,  before  the  eye  or  other 
organ  of  the  senses  has  well  made  known  that  it  has  even  started  on  its 
journey  !  To  the  metaphysician  or  pathologist  I  may  be  displaying  gross 
ignorance  in  thus  reflecting.  Very  probably  I  am.  I  merely  attempt  to 
describe  what  I  have  felt — however  erroneously — to  be  the  case  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  what  Stephen  Frankland  has  described  as  his 
feelings  on  this  eventful  night.  His  listening,  after  the  first  moment, 
merely  taught  him  the  mode  by  which  an  entrance  was  being  made.  The 
first  moment  taught  him  all  else,  reproduced  the  events  of  months,  and 
created  thoughts  which  the  most  rapid  speaker  could  not  clothe  in 
language  in  an  hour. 

It  taught  him  that  the  fear  expressed  by  Brandron  on  his  death-bed 
was  well  founded.  He  had  betrayed  the  hiding-place  of  the  papers  to  the 
person  whom  he  had  met  at  Westborough.  That  person  was  now  seeking 
them  to  prevent  the  performance  of  the  "  act  of  justice**  which  Stephen 
had  sworn  to  execute,  and  who  he  was,  could  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

Tou  must  pardon  my  attempting  to  give  you  even  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  young  soldier's  misery.  Place  yourself  in  his  position  and  try  to 
realise  it !  The  best  tried  friend  you  have  ever  known  has  been  basely 
murdered,  and  a  chain  of  facts,  hopelessly  cogent,  point  out  your  own 
father  as  his  murderer !  But  a  few  hours  since  you  have  parted  with  the 
woman  who  has  opened  your  heart  to  the  softest,  the  noblest,  the  most 
exquisite  emotions  that  man  can  entertain;  who  has  made  the  world 
appear  to  you  happier  and  purer,  and  in  all  things  better  than  before, 
because  her  sweet  presence  reigns  upon  it.  You  hasten  to  remove  the 
only  obstacle  which  seems  to  stand  between  you  and  her  love.  You  touch 
it,  and  instantly  the  flood-gates  of  a  sea  of  blood  are  opened,  and  your 
life's  welfare  is  wrecked,  beyond  hope,  upon  the  hideous  tide  ! 

The  same  moment  in  which  this  terrible  blow  was  struck  revealed  a 
long  array  of  its  inevitable  consequences.     How  could  he  explain  his 
future  conduct?    He  saw  himself  misrepresented  by  the  world,  mis- 
judged by  friends,  condemned  by  those  whose  good  esteem  he  valued. 
He  could  never  gladden  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  Grace  again.     The 
home  towards  which  his  strong,  brave  heart,  had  yearned  so  tenderly,  was 
no  place  for  him  now.     He  saw  himself  returned  to  his  Indian  career,  a 
careworn,  broken-spirited  man,  dragging  on  a  haunted  life,  with  the 
possibility  that  any  hour  might  bring  him  the  news  that  his  father  had 
expiated  an  inhuman  crime  by  a  disgraceful  death.     Such  small  matters, 
even,  as  when  and  how  he  should  take  his  departure  in  the  morning,  pre- 
sented themselves  side  by  side  with  those  graver  fears  and  moumfal  reflec- 
tions.    I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  I  am  describing  impossibilities ;  but 
anyone  who  has  ever  fallen  from  a  height,  and  remembers  the  number  of 
i'leas — serious  and  absurd — ^which  crowded  themselves    into    the  few 
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seconds  during  which  he  was  passing  through  the  air,  will  know  that  the 
picture  is  not  an  exaggerated  one.     It  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant. 

In  an  instant,  also,  Stephen  had  made  up  his  mind  what  was  to  be 
dobe ;  and  he  paused,  listening — as  I  have  said — only  for  the  purpose  of 
resolying  when  and  how  to  do  it.  He  determined  to  surprise  the  worker 
at  his  work,  and  to  say  and  know  the  worst  at  onoe.  Procrastination  had 
vanished  with  the  doubt  which  encounged  it. 

At  first  he  thought  of  bursting  open  the  door;  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
lion  sufficed  to  show  him  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  do  this  with  one 
effort,  and  that  the  worker,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  would  escape  him. 
Moreover,  the  breach  in  the  brickwork  might  not,  as  yet,  be  large  enough 
for  him  to  thrust  his  body  through  in  pursuit.  He  might  have  waited, 
indeed,  until  an  entrance  had  been  effectually  made  from  without,  and  tht 
seeker  of  Brandron's  papers  had  entered  the  room,  but  the  suspense  was 
too  great  for  him :  "  And  how  am  I  sure,"  he  thought,  '*  that  his  entrance 
win  be  made  to  night  at  all  ?"  No  I  He  felt  that  his  only  safe  course 
would  be  to  return  to  his  own  chamber  by  the  way  he  had  come,  and  to 
surprise  the  worker  in  the  passage.    There  could  be  no  escape  then  1 

Silently  he  made  his  way  to  the  open  window,  and  gained  the  roof  of 
the  house  by  means  of  the  rope  which  still  hung  from  the  parapet.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  mount  than  to  descend,  of  course,  and  yet  the  great 
dock  on  the  stairs  which  had  chimed  the  quarter  to  two  o'clock  some 
minntes  before  he  had  began  his  retreat,  had  not  struck  the  hour  before 
he  found  himself  again  in  his  own  room,  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door  prepared  to  spring  upon  the  worker  in  the  act. 

Do  you  think  badly  of  Stephen  Frankland  when  I  say  that  he  trembled 
in  every  limb,  and  that  a  miserable  sickness  stole  over  him  and  sapped 
his  strength? 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and  staggered  rather  than  sprung  into  the 
corridor  towards  which  hung  the  tapestry  which  concealed  the  entrance  to 
the  deserted  chamber. 
No  one  foaa  there! 

Aghast  at  a  discovery  so  opposite  to  what  he  had  expected,  he  paused 
and  listened.  The  house  was  still  as  death,  but  for  the  monotonous  tickins: 
of  the  great  clock  and  the  louder  beating  of  his  heart.  There  hung  the 
old  tapestry  as  it  had  hung  for  years.  Not  a  particle  of  dust  or  mortar 
was  on  the  floor.  He  drew  aside  the  hangings  and  there  was  the  rough 
brickwork  complete. 

Had  he  been  dreaming? 

Perplexed,  bewildered,  half-stupefied  with  wonder,  he  leant  for  sup- 
port against  the  wall,  and  it  gave  way  with  him  ! 

It  was  evidently  no  dream !  The  bricks  had  been  cut  out  and  replaced 
carefully. 

The  worker  had  done  his  work  for  that  night,  and  would  return  to  it 
the  next ! 
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He  could  now  aoooimt  for  the  mysterious  noises  which  the  ^ests  had 
been  talking  about  during  the  last  two  days,  and  wondered  how  it  was 
that  he  had  not  heard  them — ^he  whose  bed-head  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  spot  from  whenoe  they  proceeded — ^he  who  was  usually  such  a  light 
sleeper !  Short  had  been  his  hours  of  rest  since  Grace  Lee  had  made  that 
portentous  revelation,  until  these  last  two  nights,  during  which  he  had 
slept,  as  he  now  remembered,  long  and  heavily,  and  in  the  morning  had 
woke  up  dull  and  unrefreshed.  "  Is  it  possible,*'  he  thought,  "  that  I  have 
been  drugged  P*^  No  I  A  second  thought  showed  him  that  this  could  not 
be.  He  had  taken  nothing  from  his  father's  hand  which  could  contain  a 
narcotic.  He  had  not  even  been  in  his  company  for  some  hours  before 
retiring  for  rest  He  had  spent  the  latter  part  of  each  evening  with  Lord 
Bossthome,  with  whom  he  had  always  been  a  favourite,  and  whose  gout 
had  become  so  severe  as  to  confine  him  to  his  dressing  room.  Th^re 
Stevie  had  sat  chatting  with  him  till  nearly  midnight,  and  smoking  the 
ineFitable  cheroot.  On  each  occasion  he  remembered  that  he  had  drank 
a  tumbler  of  weak  brandy  and  water,  as  was  his  wont,  just  before  retiring 
for  the  night.  The  spirit  had  been  taken  from  the  case  of  bottles  iii 
ordinary  use.  The  water  had  been  brought  up  a  moment  before  by 
Sanderson,  the  old  lord's  valet,  for  his  master's  use.  The  more  Stephen 
considered,  the  more  he  felt  c<Hivinoed  that  the  only  person  who  had  an 
interest  in  drugging  him  could  not  have  tampered  with  this  drink ;  and 
the  more  he  considered  the  more  he  felt  convinced  that,  somehow  or 
other,  he  had  been  drugged. 

Thus  wise  one  can  be  after  the  event  1 

Steplien  returned  slowly  to  his  own  chamber,  but  not  to  rest.  If  a 
naieotic  had  been  administered  again  this  night,  the  excitement  which  he 
had  undergone  was  sufficient  to  neutralise  its  effect.     No  sleep  for  him. 

He  threw  open  the  window,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  gazed  into  the 
opening  day — ^into  the  bright  opening  hours  of  morning  that  so  few  of  us 
see,  except  with  jaded  eyes  after  a  night  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ;  the 
bright  opening  hours  in  which  every  created  thing  but  Man  joins  in  a 
triumphimt  hynm  of  praise  to  the  Great  Creator,  and  of  welcome  to  his 
sun.  And  the  fresh  morning  breeie,  full  of  the  perfume  of  a  thousand 
newly  opened  flowers — full  of  the  melody  of  newly-wakened  birds — full  of 
health  and  promise — splayed  on  his  throbbing  brow,  and  brought  him 
some  relief.  Seflection  began  to  point  out  one  little  spot — ^not  of  light, 
but  of  less  than  the  surrounding  bkckness— in  the  storm-clouds  which 
had  gathered  over  his  life.  There  was  no  direct  mention  of  his  father  in 
the  papen  over  whidi  he  had  glanced  with  the  detective  in  the  old  oak- 
panelled  room.  The  latter  had  not  heard  the  worker  at  his  work.  He 
had  promised  that  they  should  work  out  the  clue  together,  and  Stephen 
had  given  no  pledge  which  would  prevent  him  from  warning  his  father  the 
moment  that  he  became  in  peril.  Brandron  had  wished  him  to  escape. 
The  victim  of  his  crime  had  not  called  for  vengeance,  so  that  the  aci  of 
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fudke  uf^sre  completed.  Who,  then,  had  a  right  to  demand  blood  for 
blood? 

The  rising  sun  was  not  above  the  hills,  before  Stephen  had  retolred 
upon  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  might  have  waited  till  the 
following  night,  and,  taking  care  that  nothing  shoidd  interfere  with  his 
watchfulness,  surprise  the  worker  at  his  work,  or  in  the  act  of  seeking  for 
the  secret,  and  in  the  terror  of  the  moment  wring  from  him  a  confession 
of  all  ihat  the  papers  left  undisclosed.  But  he  scorned  the  idea  of  playing 
the  spj  on  anyone,  much  more  upon  Ms  fiither.  Through  all,  and  in 
^ite  of  all,  he  felt  that  he  wot  his  father,  and,  notwithstanding  his  crimes, 
to  be  dealt  with  frankly  and  with  compassion  by  a  son.  "  I  will  tell  him 
plainly  what  I  know,"  resolyed  Stephen.  *'  If  he  chooses  to  have  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  explain  this  fbarAil  mystery,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I 
must  work  it  out  my  own  way.  In  either  case,*'  he  mused,  gazing  with 
Ottering  eyes  oyer  the  brightening  landscape,  so  suggestive,  as  we  know, 
of  happy  reminiscences,  "  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  the  house  which  once 
78S  Mangerton  Chase  is  no  longer  a  home  for  me." 

So  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure ;  and 
remembering  that  he  had  left  in  the  library  his  desk,  which  contained 
Biandron's  letters  and  other  papers  of  importance,  was  descending  thither 
to  obtain  it,  when,  upon  passing  a  partly-opened  door,  a  voice  from 
vithin  called  out — 

"  Sanderson — Sanderson !     Is  that  you  P'* 

It  was  Lord  Rossthome*s  voice,  and  it  sounded  as  if  he  were  in  pain. 

"  No,  it  is  I — Stephen.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you?    May  I  come 


in?*' 


*'  Oh,  of  course ;  but  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  an  early  riser," 
added  the  old  nobleman,  as  Stevie  entered  the  room. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  is  up  yet.  Shall  I  go  and  rouse  your 
servant  P  or,  can  I  get  you  what  you  want  P" 

**  Ton  can  indeed,  Stevie,  if  you  do  not  mind  playing  the  sick-nurse  to 
•in  old  cripple  for  five  minutes.  Do  you  see  a  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece 
containing  a  dark  fluid  and  marked  cAlorodyne.  Well,  measure  me  out 
thirty  drops  of  that,  and  give  it  me  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water.  I  have 
had  a  wretched  night,  and  my  old  enemy  has  just  opened  a  heavy  battery 
upon  my  right  knee ;  but  if  you  would  only  help  me  to  take  him  in 
reverse,  and  spike  some  of  his  gans  with  the  help  of  that  little  bottle — No, 
not  that  one,  the  next  I     Thanks." 

Lad  Rossthome  was  sitting  up  in  bed  as  Stephen  entered,  wrapped 
in  an  old  dressing-g^wn  of  plain  blue  flannel ;  but  there  was  an  innate 
look  of  grace  and  dignity  about  him  which  nothing  could  lessen.  They 
w  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-^-ekam&re,  and,  perhaps.  Lord 
Rossthome  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  U  you  were  to  take  him, 
however,  when  racked  with  agony  and  dress  him  in  rags,  he  would  look 
every  inch  a  peer ! 
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The  same  thing  with  his  words.  There  was  a  charm — ^not  so  much  in 
what  he  said,  but  in  his  manner  of  saying  it,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
resist.  He  was  so  courteous ;  so  considerate,  so  ready  with  some  flattering 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  slightest  service ;  and  yet  there  was  an  imder- 
current  of  command  running  through  it  all. 

"I  remember,"  he  said,  as  Stephen  was  preparing  the  medicine, 
"  reading  a  very  clever  little  article  some  time  ago,  upon  bad  nights.  The 
writer  discussed  them  imder  two  heads — *  the  bad  night  early '  and  *  the 
bad  night  late.'  In  '  the  bad  night  early'  you  cannot  get  to  sleep  when 
you  go  to  bed,  but  doze  off  at  last,  and  wake  up  refreshed  at  your  usual 
hour.  In  *  the  bad  night  late'  you  get  your  first  nap  without  trouble, 
start  up  thinking  it  is  time  to  rise,  find  that  you  have  only  rested  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  your  time  making  your  bed 
uncomfortable,  and  counting  the  long  hours  as  they  drag  along.  I  have 
had  '  the  bad  night  late.'  " 

*'  Did  any  thing  disturb  you,  then?"  asked  Stephen,  quickly,  pausing 
in  his  occupation. 

"  No.  I  woke  about  two  or  half-past,  and  have  not  been  able  to  close 
my  eyes  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  since.  Ah !  that's  capital," 
he  added,  as  he  tossed  off  the  draught  which  Stephen  now  handed  to 
him.  **  It  is  an  excellent  anodyne,  and  is  all  the  better  for  being 
administered  by  a  friendly  hand.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  Stevie,  my 
boy,  to  be  left  all  alone  in  the  world  at  my  time  of  life — ^to  receive  no  care 
or  attention  save  what  one  buys  of  servants.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  old  age,  though;  one  of  the  penalties  of  having  lived  too  long,"  he 
added,  sadly,  "  and  I  must  not  complain." 

'^  One  may  have  lived  too  long  and  incur  it,"  replied  Stephen,  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice,  "  without  being  old." 

Lord  Eossthome  watched  his  averted  face  attentively  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  arm,  said — 

**  I  have  wished  to  speak  to  you,  Stevie,  about  yourself.  The  present 
seems  a  good  opportunity.  Can  you  spare  me  a  little  time,  or  are  you 
going  to  be  busy  this  morning.     K  so,  I " 

Stephen  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and  sat  down. 

"  Remember,"  said  the  peer,  "  that  I  knew  your  mother ;  that  I  have 
known  you  since  you  were  a  child,  and  I  think  we  have  always  been  good 
friends ;  have  we  not  P  " 

"  You  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  my  Lord." 

'*  Tut,  tut  I  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  an  old  man  who  has  seen, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  the  world,  as  the  society  of  a  frank,  loyal  boy  who 
had  yet  to  enter  it.  You  gave  me  that  society,  Stevie,  a  few  yeara  ago. 
It  was  you  who  were  kind  to  me.  I  am  younger  in  heart  now  than  I  was 
then ;  and  you,  I  am  afraid,  are  older.  May  we  speak  now  as  equals  ?" 
.     '*  Say  what  you  please.     It  is  sure  to  be  generous  and  kind." 

"  Well,  then,  when  last  I  saw  Percy  Coryton — ^it  is  not  often  that  he 
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faonoiin  me  with  his  company,  though  he  is  my  heir,  but  let  that  pass — 
when  we  last  met,  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  you  and  your  doings 
here.  How  well  you  looked,  how  yon  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place, 
how  cleyerly — I  suppose  I  must  out  with  it— you,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, '  sat  upon'  your  half  brother.  In  a  word,  he  gave  me  the  idea  that 
things  were  going  on  here  as  they  should  be ;  for  I  must  confess,"  added 
Lord  Bossthome,  with  a  smfle,  "  that  the  little  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Tremlett 
gives  me  the  notion  that  he  wants  a  good  deal  of  '  sitting  upon' — whatever 
that  operation  may  be — ^if  its  results  are  the  abatement  of  pretentious,  and 
therefore  offensive  pride.  But  the  few  days  I  have  spent  here  suffice  to 
show  me  that  my  nephew  has  been  very  much  mistaken,  or  else  that  your 
position  has  encountered  some  grave  change.  I  know  that  it  is  a  most 
delicate  and  difficult  one.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  latter  view  is 
the  correct  one,  and  I  think  I  am  not  presuming  upon  our  friendship, 
Stephen,  when  I  ask  you  if  I  am  not  right  ?  " 

'*  Ton  are ;  but  you  must  not  blame  Frank,"  added  our  Stevie,  quickly, 
*'  I  mean  he  is  not  so  much  to  blame,  after  aU.  You  see  I  had  home  so 
constantly  before  my  mind's  eye  whilst  I  was  away  in  India,  that  when  I 
returned  I  could  mot  realise  how  many  years  had  passed  or  how  many 
things  had  happened — how  greatly  my  brother's  authority  had  advanced 
since  I  left.  His  education  has  been  so  different  to  mine — so  much  better. 
He  has  mixed  with  a  set  so  different,  again,  to  the  set  I  have  lived  amongst 

— so  much  cleverer.     I  own  I  think  him  hard  and and  worldly ;  but 

ni  be  bound  there  is  many  a  man  who  has  double  my  brains  who  will  give 
him  credit  for  much  good  sense." 

"Doable  your  brains  1"  mused  the  peer;  "Hum — ^m  !  this  is  a 
qaestion  more  of  heart  than  brains,  Stephen  Frankland." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  yoimg  soldier,  mistaking  his  meaning;  "and 
when  a  man  is  fried  to  death  out  in  India,  without  anything  to  do,  or 
occupy  bis  mind,  he  gets  dreamy  and  thin-skinned,  and  grows  sulky,  like 
me,  when  he  comes  home,  if  everybody  does  not  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  that  the  bond  of  relationship  slackens  as 
we  get  on  in  life,  or  whether  other  ties,  contracted  during  absence  from 
one's  kith  and  kin,  take  its  place.  I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  my  brother 
Frank,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own — now  that  I  have  seen  him  as  a  man 
—that  tbere  are  those — my  old  Colonel,  for  example — ^whom  I  like — ^no, 
that's  too  cold  a  word — whom  I  love  better  than  he.  Why,  then,  should  I 
blame  him  for  affecting  other  people  and  their  ways,  more  tlian  me  and 
mine?" 

"  How  is  it  that  you  speak  entirely  of  your  half-brother?" 

'*  Because  I  have  no  right  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  any  one  else  in 
this  house — ^nor  will  I  do  so.     They  take  their  own  course." 

"  Then  why  do  not  you  take  yours  ?"  replied  the  peer.  "  It  is  tolerably 
clear  to  me  from  what  you  say,  and  certain  from  your  manner  of  saying  it, 
that  your  associations  here  are  no  longer  pleasant.     Why  not  form  new 
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ones?  You  are  young,  the  world  is  still  all  before  yon.  You  expected  to 
find  happiness  in  one  place — ^it  is  not  there !  Shake  the  dust  off  your  feet 
and  seek  it  elsewhere.  You  expected  to  find  the  old  bond  of  lore  stztm^ 
and  close — it  has  rusted,  and  crumbling  away,  Take  heart  of  graoe,  man, 
and  foige  another  that  will  last  yon  your  life.     In  a  word— wiany." 

Stephen  flushed  crimson.     "  Marry !     I  many !     Impossible !" 

Lord  !Rossthome  smiled;  "My  dear  boy,"  he  said;  "to  a  young 
fellow  with  yonr  appearance  in  possession,  and  a  title  in  prospect,  nodyng 
in  the  matrimonial  market  is  '  impossible.'  *' 

*'  You  would  have  me  sell  myself  and  my  name  for  a  fortune,"  replied 
Stephen,  bitterly.  "  No,  my  Lord.  To  rce  of  all  men  in  the  world  I 
think  such  a  proposition  might  have  been  spared." 

"  You  quite  misunderstand  me,  and  the  fault  is  mine  for  expresang 
myself  so  clumsily.  God  forbid  that  I  should  urge  yon  to  an  unworthy 
union  1  You  ought  to  know  me  better,  Stevie,  than  to  suppose  sodi  a 
thought  to  be  in  my  mind.  Before  I  was  your  age,  I  was  a  father.  My 
wife  and  my  children  were  taken  from  me  one  by  one ;  but  still  my  married 
life,  short  as  it  was,  was  a  happy  one.  Who  is  it  who  said  '  It  is  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.'  I  speak  for  yonr 
happiness  and  your  welfare." 

"But  I  must  consider  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  another.  I  can« 
not  look  upon  marriage  as  the  one-sided  bargain  which  so  many  men 
v^^ard  it.  What  have  I  to  give  a  woman  in  return  for  the  piivationa — 
loss  of  friends — destruction  of  old  associations,  which  she  must  sustain  in 
becoming  my  wife.  You  do  not  know  what  Indian  life  is.  Lord  Boss* 
thome,  or  you  would  not  ask  me  to  subject  one  I  might  love  to  its  mo- 
notony, its  sufferings,  its  temptations." 

"  I  ask  you  to  do  no  such  thing.  I  see  no  necessity  for  yon  to  return 
to  India — ^nay,  do  not  interrupt  me.  Listen  1  I  am  your  godfather,  as 
well  as  your  friend,  and  am  entitled  to  preach.  Did  I  not  promise  and 
TOW  that  you  should  hear  sermons,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  gaily.  **  I 
am  a  very  lonely  man,  Stevie,  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  who  does 
not  mind  sometimes  giving  up  himself  to  be  bored  by  me,  as  yon  do. 
Master  Percy  is  a  wondrously  fine  gentleman,  and  would  make  a  passable 
Baron  Bossthome,  if  the  title  did  not  die  with  me.  But  my  fortune  has 
always  been  ample — ^my  expenditure,  for  many  years,  veiy  moderate,  and 
there  is  room  for  others  in  my  wHl.  Moreover,  though  I  never  mixed 
much  in  politics,  I  am  not  without  some  influence  with  those  who  do.  So 
if  you  are  determined  to  adhere  to  your  profession,  now  that  there  is  eveiy 
prospect  of  your  army  being  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Queen,  why 
there  is  no  reason  why  your  services  should  be  confined  to  India.  If 
politics  have  any  charm  for  you,  there  is  a  borough  not  a  thoniand  miles 
firom  here,  which  I  think  would  look  kindly  upon  a  candidate  who  had  my 
support — the  more  so,  because  I  have  never  attempted  to  influence  ite 
choice  hitherto.     Ah,  Stevie !  I  see  the  old  Frankland  pride  twitchiBf^ 
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at  your  nortiib  and  darkening  your  brow.  I  know  exactly  what  you 
wonld  My  about  obligations  and  independence,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Don't 
saj  it»  Sterie.  Take  pify  upon  a  poor  gouty  hermit,  whom  you  can  put 
under  greater  obligations  than  erer  he  can  impose  upon  you.  Stay  in 
honest  old  England.  Marry,  and  let  an  old  lonely  nun  have  a  comer  on 
your  hearth.  Let  him  hear  again  the  sound  of  children's  voices,  and,  if 
God  spares  him  to  live,  let  him  have  something  to  live  for." 

Sterie  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  as  the  peer  proceeded — ^too 
much  moved  by  the  earnestness  of  the  appealing  gaze,  which  once  met  his 
own,  to  dare  to  encounter  it  again. 

"  Your  own  kindred  could  do  all  this,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  musi]^<^ 
tone,  without  raising  his  head. 

**  Not  so,"  said  Lord  Kossthome,  speaking  more  calmly  than  beforr*. 
Young  Coiyton,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  very  good  sort  of  young 
felhofWy  but  not  my  sort.  He  stayed  with  me  last  Christmas — a  sort  of 
duty  visit.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice,  I  know,  for  him  to  leave  Melton,  and 
drag^  through  seven  days  with  me  in  my  old  house ;  but  this  I  can  assure 
yon,  I  did  not  bore  him  half  as  much  as  he  bored  me.  It  is  said  that  no 
man  likes  those  who  will  succeed  him.  You  have  done  me  so  much  good 
this  morning,  that  I  feel  half  induced  to  make  an  execrable  pun,  and  say 
that  I  object  to  Percy  Goryton's  aira.  Hossthome  and  the  bulk  of  my 
foitime  wfli  go  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  shall  leave  his  brother 
somediing  more — something  more  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  his  titk ;  a 
few  thousands  will  go  in  legacies  and  charity,  and  you  will  have  to  discuss 
what  becomes  of  the  residue  with  my  executors ;  for  my  will  is  made,  and 
it  will  be  yours  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

"You  cannot  expect  me  to  answer  you  now!"  exclaimed  Stephen, 
almost  angrily,  starting  from  his  chair  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  thus  now  ?  how,  when ^give  me  time,  give 

me  time !  But  oh,  do  not  think  me  ungrateful  1"  diecking  himself,  he 
added  suddenly.  "  If  I  cannot  find  words  to  tell  you  how  I  thank  you — 
how  heartily  I  thank  you — ^not  for  your  generous  offers ;  no,  no,  I  am  not 
thinting  of  them  now,  but  for  having  saved  me  &om  the  bitter,  bad 
thoughts  which  have  been  haunting  me.  There  are  good  men  left  in  the 
world  after  aU.  There  is  a  use  for  every  life,  however  blighted  it  may 
appear." 

"  Bah  1  You  have  no  business  with  such  thoughts  at  your  age.  You 
are  hipped  and  disappointed  now,  naturally  enough.  Never  mind  what 
has  passed;  youll  see  it  in  a  different  light  some  day.  You  are  too 
sensittve.     Besides,  it  may  all  come  right  again." 

"  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  idl,"  said  Stevie,  gloomily. 

"  I  desiie  to  know  no  more  than  I  do  at  this  moment,"  replied  the 
peer,  **  and  that  is,  that  you  can  never  be  at  peace  here.  I  have  told  you 
what  to  expect  at  my  death.  Why  wait  till  then  ?  Take  it  now,  with  the 
advice  which  I  gave  you  just  now.     Sit  down  by  my  side  again,  and  hear 
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rnn  rpiiuily,  for  I  have  not  done  yet.  That's  right.  I  am  now  going  to 
M*i  the  father  confessor,  and  require  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
nnd  nothinf(  but  the  truth,  upon  a  Teiy  delicate  point.  I  hare  heard  some 
of  the  ^iinsts  here  couple  your  name  with  that  of  a  Miss  Lee,  in  the  yulgar 
ImdinaKe  which  some  people  think  it  witty  to  indulge  in." 

*'  Wlio  has  dared  to         P"  burst  out  Stevie. 

**  Nnvnr  mind,''  interrupted  the  speaker.  "Do  not  let  us  diverge  from 
tlie  main  tmok.  Was  it  that  young  lady  who  was  here  with  Mr.  Coleman 
niul  hJN  family  the  night  that  I  arrived?" 

••  It  was." 

*'  8hf  i»  pretty,  well  educated  evidently ;  agreeable,  and  lady-like.  You 
ml^ht  do  worse,  Master  Stevie  1" 

*'  Hhe  Is  all  you  have  said  and  more;  but  I  can  never  ask  her  to 
liooome  my  wife,"  he  replied,  gloomily. 

Th(»n  came  a  lengthened  pause,  during  which  the  peer  plucked 
ntrvottsly  at  the  tufts  of  the  counterpane.  At  last  he  lifted  his  head  with 
n  »iuth«  and  said^- 

''  IV>  you  remember  a  conversation  which  we  had  wboi  you  came  to 
wi»h  me  ^hm)  bye^  jutt  befbie  you  left  for  Lftdia?" 

*'  I  tlo.  w^U>* 

*'  I  vt^nlttfiHl  to  give  yoa  aone  advice  upon  a  subject  wUdi,  I  regret 
U^  h^anu  ap^vliK^  to  the  poeitioii  of  tkb  young  lady.  I  was  mask  stnick 
wilK  \>ue  ivf  your  rrpliesk  1  have  thooglil  it  over  sany  tisKs  amoe,  and 
iH>w  f^iiMt  it  to  YOtt«  It  i$  BOl  for  tts»  Steplm  Fianklaiid,  to  viol  the 
»iluik  of  t W  lB»ther»  upon  tW  doldren  !'* 

'^  U  i»  WA  thai/*  ciWa  Sievie,  eagcflr;  **  believe  w^  H  k  «dI  that. 
2^  WNHiM  «Mit^  a  «i^  of  vboas  the  proudess  in  the  had  adgkl  be  pood. 
TV  s^M»cV  »  all  o«  any  sidf — Ged  WJp  ase  !** 

^  tVtt  i(\Hi  vV>  k^^Y  Wnrr'  e\<ikuaeii  ibr  peer. 

^^  I  ^v  .«ub  att  ittY  bcait— «t:b  a2I  kt  jooL^  Aad  a£  bis  kevt  and 
i^*;  k^  ^"^^  Ji^rawU  V  ^KOM  tkroufb  k»  bewst  beo«m  c^«s  fts  ba  mmkt  the 
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be  the  person  I  suspect  him  to  be,  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  not  to  his 
ad?antagne." 

"  Ha  I  I  am  not  generally  affected  by  first  impressions,  but  I  must 
own  that  I  took  a  dislike  to  him  from  the  moment  when  we  were  intro- 
duced. I  don't  like  his  eyes :  you  meet  them  inoeanntly  when  he  is  not 
speaking  to  you,  and  never  when  he  is." 

Thus  craftily  did  the  peer  attempt  to  divert  Stephen's  mind  from 
dwelling  upon  the  main  subject  of  their  colloquy,  perceiving  with  excellent 
tact  that  it  was  not  one  to  be  pressed.  Gradually  he  led  the  conversation 
back  to  it,  and  began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  future,  as  though  it 
had  been  definitely  settled  as  he  wished.  But  Stephen's  manner  was 
gloomy  and  absent,  and  his  replies  were  sometimes  strangely  at  variance 
with  what  had  gone  before. 

**  You  most  &L  a  day  to  come  to  Bossthome,  before  I  leave,"  said  the 
Peer ;  "  and  if  I  can  shake  off  this  attack,  I  must  bid  you  good  bye  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"  /  go  to-day." 

"  Indeed !  So  soon  ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Bossthome.  "  Can  you  not 
wait  till  I  go,  and  accompany  meP" 

"  Much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so,  I  fear  I  must  say  no.  I  have  that 
before  me  which  cannot  be  postponed.  I  must  be  in  Derby  to-day  at 
four  o'clock." 

"  But  surely  you  can  return.  How  long  wUl  this  business,  whatever 
it  is,  occupy  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  teU.     I " 

At  any  rate  you  wOl  join  me  when  it  is  concluded." 
Ah,  when**  replied  Stevie,  with  a  deep  sigh.    "  If  I  only  knew  what 
would  happen  then  P" 

"  There's  something  on  your  mind,  my  boy,  beyond  what  I  know," 
said  Lord  Bossthome,  after  a  pause.  "Confidence  is  seldom  wortli 
having  when  it  is  asked  for,  but  help  proffered  at  the  right  time 
has  often  a  double  value.  Can  I  assist  youP  If  so — ^how?  I  will 
add  this  much  only,  that  should  your  troubles  be  those  which  are 
conunonest  with  young  men  in  your  profession — ^an  expensive  and  iU-paid 
one — ^my  solicitor  shall  give  you  a  panacea  which  will  set  them  at  rest  for 


crer." 


"You  are  all  goodness.  Oh,  my  Lord,"  Stevie  exclaimed,  "how 
shall  I  ever  be  able  to  convince  you  how  deeply  grateful  I  am;  and  should 
I  be  driven  to  decline  all  your  generous  offers* — if  I  should  even  be  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  privilege  of  sharing  your  roof,  and  doing  my  little 
best  to  solace  you  for  the  dear  ones  over  whom  you  mourn — ^if — "  and  the 
speaker's  face  grew  very  sad — "  if  it  must  be  that  this  meeting  should  be 
our  last — ^think  of  me  at  my  best.  Deem  me  not  ungrateful — anything 
but  that ;  and  whatever  you  may  hear  of  me — ^however  unnatural  my  con- 
duct may  seem — believe — and  I  will  never  ask  you  to  believe  a  lie — ^that 
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all  I  do  is  done  in  the  execution  of  a  duty  which  I  should  be  a  villain  to 
disregard." 

And  whilst  Lord  Hossthome  was  yet  orercome  by  the  surprise 
which  this  strange  speech  occasioned,  Stephen  had  faQen  on  his  knees 
beside  the  bed,  had  uttered  one  fervent  "  God  bless  you"  and  pressed  his 
hand,  and  without  another  word  or  look  rushed  from  the  room. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

HOW  A   STORM   GATHERED   OVER  TREMLETT  TOWERS. 

^OR  most  of  US  who  have  led  country  lives,  there  is,  I  thinks  some  quiet 
•pot  which  we  seek  in  times  of  trouble  or  of  joy.  To  stranger  eyes  it  is 
merely  a  shady  nook — a  pleasant  walk,  a  seat  in  an  old  arbour,  or  the 
comer  of  a  window  sill.  In  our  eyes  there  is  erected  thereon  a  temple 
sacred  to  Thought;  and  to  us — its  chief  and  only  Priest — alone  is 
revealed  its  mysteries.  What  sacrifices  have  been  made  upon  its  altar — 
what  innocent  and  happy  rites  have  been  celebrated  in  its  groves — ^what 
temptations  have  been  whispered  amidst  its  doisters — ^what  lamentations 
have  echoed  round  its  garlands,  no  tongue  but  ours  can  tell.  Childhood 
first  erected  it ;  Love's  rosy  fingers  have  piled  its  golden  pinnacles ;  and, 
even  amongst  its  ruins,  Age  need  not  look  in  vain  for  consolation. 

Such  a  spot  you  may  be  sure  there  was  for  a  man  of  Stephen  Frank- 
land's  temperament,  and  thitherward  he  instinctively  wandered  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  in  the  open  air,  after  having  quitted  Lord  Boasthome 
in  the  abrupt  fashion  narrated  in  my  last  chapter. 

It  was  a  spot  down  in  the  park,  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  where  a 
little  babbling  stream  which  appeared  to  be  deviating  its  coarse  through 
the  open  country  beyond,  had  apparently  changed  its  mind  at  some  epoch 
in  its  existence,  and  with  a  sort  of  "  No-Fll-be-hanged-if-I-do "  air, 
had  turned  sharp  round  and  dashed  into  a  plantation  of  young  ash  trees, 
over  which  certain  giant  oaks  watched  with  a  fatherly  and  protecting  air, 
as  though  they  had  been  appointed  their  guardians  by  some  Court  of 
Equity  amongst  the  sylvan  deities,  in  which  perhaps  the  great  god  Pan  is 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  was  one  of  the  scenes  to  which  his  day  dreams  on 
board  ship  had  so  often  transported  him,  and  there  we  may  leave  him 
with  his  thoughts  which  the  reader,  who  knows  him  pretty  well  by  this 
time,  cannot  fail  to  divine.* 

i  I  An  hour  afterwards — whHst  the  morning  was  still  young — he  retraoetl 
lus  steps,  and  on  entering  the  shrubbeiy  which  skirted  Lady  Tremlett's 
particidar  flower  garden,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress  through  the 
laurels.  My  Lady  was  not  given  to  early  rising,  and  supposing  that  the 
pfomenader  might  be  Mrs.  Spraggle,  or  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mrs. 
Theophihis  Corbyle — ^personages,  either  of  wEom  he  did  not  care  to 
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encounter  in  his  present  frame  of  mind — Stevie  turned  into  a  thickly- 
planted  by-path,  which  a  stranger  would  not  be  likely  to  find,  and  hurried 
towards  the  house.  At  a  bend,  however,  in  its  maze-like  windings,  he 
came  fiill  tilt  against  the  wearer  of  the  white  drapery,  and  found  that  it 
really  was  his  step-mother  out  at  that  unusual  hour,  and  not  alone  I  An 
ugly  frown  darkened  over  Stephen's  brow  when  he  found  that  Colonel 
Vincent  was  her  companion. 

Lady  Tremlett  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  fear,  and  clung  to  the  Colonel ; 
then,  when  she  saw  who  it  was  that  had  surprised  them,  uttered  a  little 
shrill  ciy  of  surprise  and  clung  to  Stevie. 

The  Colonel  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but  drew  lines  on  the 
gravel  walk  with  the  point  of  his  cane,  and  observed — 

"This  charming  spot  seems  to  be  a  place  of  general  rradezvous. 
Lacky  for  me  that  it  is  so.  I  should  have  lost  my  way  in  the  labyrinth, 
if  Lady  Tremlett  had  not  just  come  up  by  accident." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Stevie  dear,  I  assure  you,  quite  by  accident ;"  added  My 
Lady,  eagerly.  "  I  have  only  just  this  moment  come  out ;  breakfast  is  so 
bite;  I  don't  know  what  Jones  can  be  about." 

Stevie  made  no  reply,  and  all  three  turned  back  together.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  lawn,  Colonel  Vincent  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
promised  to  show  Sir  George  some  coins  which  he  had  in  his  room,  and 
went  into  the  house  to  get  them. 

"  The  first  bell  has  not  rung  yet,"  said  Stevie,  as  soon  as  the  visitor 
was  out  of  hearing ;  "  will  you  walk  a  little  way  with  me,  now." 

"  But,  Stevie,  I  was  not  walking  with  him,  and  it's  very  wicked  of 
joQ  to  say  so  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  But  you  think  I  was ;  you  know  you  do,  Stevie  I  And  you'd  go 
and  teU  Francis,  and " 

'*  Dear  Mammie,"  said  Stevie,  taking  her  arm,  and  drawing  it  within 
his  own,  "  why  should  you  think  that  [  would  play  the  spy  upon  your 
movements  ?  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  met  you,  though,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Now,  pray  don't  be  offended  with  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I 
love  you,  and  respect  my  father's  wife  too  much  to  venture,  for  one 
moment,  to  dictate  to  her  the  course  which  she  ought  to  pursue  towards 
any  gentleman — ^any  person  who  might  be  under  her  roof;  but  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  convinced  this  Colonel  Vincent  is  one  with  whom  n(f 
man  of  honour,  knowing  his  antecedents,  would  associate,  I  think  you 
wiU  see  that  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  you  admit  him  to  the  least 
degree  of  intimacy." 

"He  is  a  wicked — dreadful  creature,  and  I  never  will  speak  to  him 
again.  I  won't,  indeed,  Stevie,"  burst  forth  Lady  Tremlett,  flushing 
crimson. 

Stevie  was  surprised.  "  Has  any  one  else  told  you  ?  How  do  you 
know?" — ^he  asked. 
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"He  has — that  is,  I — ^you.  Oh,  how  tiresome  you  are,  Stevie!" 
stammered  My  Lady ;  "  did  you  not  say  so  just  now  ?" 

*'  Well,  Mammie  dear,"  said  her  step-son,  caressing  affectionately  the 
little  hand  which  trembled  on  his  arm,  "  we  will  not  talk  any  more  about 
it ;  of  course  we  must  be  civil  to  him  while  he  remains  your  guest.  Only, 
take  my  advice,  and  drop  his  acquaintance." 

"  But  he  is  a  relation  of  the  Dean ;  and  what  has  he  done  P" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  written  to  a  friend  who  can  say  if  my 
suspicions  are  well  founded.  You  shall  know  when  I  get  an  answer ;  but 
see !  there's  Erank  calling  to  us.     Let  us  go  in." 

As  they  approached  the  open  broad  windows  of  the  breakfast-room 
"  dearest  Erancis"  came  running  out  to  meet  them  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  for  so  (generally)  self-possessed  a  personage. 

"Oh  1  I've  found  you  at  last,"  he  said,  out  of  breath,  and  waving  his 
arms  about,  vaguely.     "  Come  with  me !  come  this  way,  at  once !" 

"What  do  you  mean? — ^whereP — what  has  happened P — can't  you 
speak,  man  ?"  said  Stephen. 

"  Ask  no  questions,  but  follow  me.  "  Come  and  judge  for  yourself. 
Come  this  way !  I  tell  you,  at  once." 

And  he  crossed  the  hall,  followed  quickly  by  Lady  Tremlett  and  Stevie, 
towards  his  father's  so-called  "  study" — ^the  room  where  we  saw  that  ugly- 
looking  letter  burned  a  month  or  two  ago — ^and  flung  open  the  door  with 
a  crash,  revealing  Sir  George  standing,  the  picture  of  misery,  by  the 
mantel-piece,  and  two  odd-looking  men  seated  on  the  extreme  edges  of  two 
chairs,  brushing  their  two  hats  with  the  cuffs  of  their  two  coats,  nervously, 
and  watching  him.  One  glance  sufficed  to  send  the  blood  tingling  to  the 
roots  of  Stephen's  hair. 

"  My  God !"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud ;  "  it's  came  !" 

"Dear!  dear!  dear!"  cried  Lady  Erankland,  "what  is  the  matter? 
Wliat  do  these  dreadful  creatures  want  P  Do  look  at  their  dirty  shoes  all 
on  the  nice  clean  drugget." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  marm,  I  mean  My  Lady,  if  you  be  Mj  Lady,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  rising,  "  there  aint  no  call  for  you  to  put  yourself  about. 
We've  just  come  down  from  London  to  take  Sir  George  Tremlett,  Barrow- 
knight,  and  we've  been  and  took  him  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  be  took. 
All  he's  got  to  do  is  to  come  along  gently  with  us — ^leastwise,  if  he  has  to 
•come  at  all,"  he  added  in  an  under  tone.  "  What's  a  hundr^  or  two  to  a 
gentleman  as  lives  in  a  house  like  this  P" 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  money  can  settle  this — this 
affair?"  asked  Stephen  in  a  whisper. 

"  Of  course !  Why,  what  can't  money  settle  P  Debt,  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds ;  costs,  forty-iive  pun  ten  and  sixpence — ^total,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pun  ten  shillings  and  sixpence." 

The  words  "  Debt "  and  "  Costs  "  have  not  usually  a  pleasant  sound, 
particularly  when  uttered  by  a  sheriff's  officer;  but  oh !  what  music  they 
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made  in  Stephen  Fiankland's  ears  I  He  gave  a  great  gasp  of  relief  and 
said — 

"  Then  this  arrest  is  only  for  a  debt !" 

"  Only  for  a  debt !"  sneered  Mr.  Tremlett ;  "  but  for  one  of  nearly 
three  hondred  pounds,  and  Sir  George  has  just  now  acknowledged  that  he 
lias  not  got  three  hundred  pence  to  pay  it  with." 

"Hush — h,  Frank!"  cried  Stephen,  casting  an  angry  look  from  his 
half-brother  to  the  bailiffs ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  hushed. 

'*  It  is  right,"  he  continued,  "  that  these  men  should  be  told — it  is 
right  that  their  employers  should  know  how  matters  stand.  What  business 
had  thsy  to  trust  him  with  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  ?"  demanded 
this  dutiful  son. 

"Ah!"  commented  My  Lady,  playing  with  her  bracelets;  ''what 
business  had  they  to  trust  him  with  so  much  money  ?  Why,  it's  more 
than  dear  Francis  paid  for  that  brace " 

"  It  is  enough  to  found  an  infant  school,"  interrupted  the  dear  fellow, 
onwilling,  perhaps,  that  the  purchase  in  question  should  be  mentioned 
jnst  then,  "  and  do  inestimable  good ;  whereas,  most  probably,  it  has  been 
:iqiuindered — squandered  foolishly,  if  not  worse.  What,  I  ask,  is  there  to 
show  for  it  ?" 

The  poor  Baronet  lifted  his  head  at  this  appeal,  and  replied — 

"  I  will  tell  you— nothing !" 

"  There !  you  hear — *  Nothing.'  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds, 
besides  the  shillings  (which  alone  would  pay  the  weekly  wages  of  many  a 
respectable  family),  and  all  for  nothing !  It  is  too  bad.  What  has  become 
of  the  money?" 

"  Listen  and  you  shall  know  all.     The  debt,  out  of  which " 

"  B^  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  bailiff  who  had  spoken  before ; 
"  but  if  you'll  give  me  your  word,  as  a  gentleman,  not  to  try  to  escape  by 
the  window,  we'll  go  outside  out  of  hearing.  We  do'nt  want  to  hear 
family  matters,  do  us,  Jim  ?" 

**  What  you  say,  Tom,"  replied  the  other  man,  "  I  oUus  sticks  to ; 
\Miat  does  the  genelman  say  ?" 

'*  That  he  thanks  you  for  a  degree  of  consideration  from  which  others" 
—with  a  glance  towards  his  second  son — **  might  well  take  example. 
"  Still,  he  b^s  you  to  remain.  You  have  heard  too  much  not  to  hear 
what  yet  remains.  Sit  down.  I  was  speaking,"  continued  Sir  George, 
lifter  a  few  moments  of  apparently  painful  consideration,  "  of  the  original 
^ebt,  out  of  which  my  present  liabilities  arise.  It  amounted  to  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  Francis,  and  was  contracted  before  you  were  bom." 

"  Oh,  poor  dear ;  and  he  has  paid  all  the  rest  out  of  his  pocket-money  !" 
ohgcrred  Lady  Tremlett.     "  Well,  it  might  be  a  great  deal  worse." 

"  I  have  paid  it,  principal  and  interest,  twice  over,  Bhoda." 

*'  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  these  creatures  so  at  first,  and  send  them 


;.vav?" 
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"  T  will  explain  all  to  voii,  dear/'  replied  the  Baronet  in  a  broken 
voice ;  for  the  little  gleam  of  kindness  in  his  wife's  manner  had  softened 
his  poor  weak  heart.  "  I  borrowed  the  money — ^it  matters  not  after  all 
these  years  to  inquire  why — ^upon  promissory  notes ;  and,  when  I  oonld 
not  pay  these  as  they  became  due,  I  had  to  renew  them — I  mean  I  had  to 
sign  others,  and  give  sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  at  a  time  for  the 
indulgence;  and  yet  had  the  same  amount  to  pay,  with  accumulating 
interest,  in  the  end.  You  know  what  my  income  has  been,  and  you  may 
judge  to  what  shifts  I  have  been  driven  to  meet  these  extortionate 
demands,  and  yet  pay  off  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  debt.  I  tell 
you  frankly  I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  of  friends  for  this  purpose.  I 
owe  Lord  Eossthome  a  hundred  pounds,  and  Coleman  has  my  I.  O.  Us. 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy  at  this  moment." 

"  In  short,"  observed  dearest  Francis  to  his  mother,  '*  he  has  gone  on 
wasting  the  means  that  he  had,  and  incurring  fresh  liabilities  without  the 
remotest  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  discharge  them.  Exposing  us  to 
strangers,  too,  in  this  way  I  Bringing  bailiffs  into  the  house  before  all  my 
friends  1  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  conduct?  If  I  wen  called  upon 
in  my  capacity  as  a  county  magistrate  to  express  my  opinion,  I  should 
caU  it oh !" 

Stephen  had  been  endeavounng  in  vam  to  frown  the  speaker  into 
silence ;  but  he  lectured  with  his  head  in  the  air,  after  his  usual  lofty  style, 
and  did  not  perceive  or  heed  the  gestures — ^now  beseeching — ^now  angiy — 
that  were  addressed  to  him.  In  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  oar  Stevie  only 
meant  to  compel  his  attention,  but  such  was  the  honest  fellow's  indignation 
that  his  great  browii  fingers  closed,  in  spite  of  him,  upon  his  brother's 
tender  flesh  with  such  force,  that  the  threatened  judicial  dictum  degenerated 
into  the  cry  of  a  beaten  child,  and  it  was  some  days  before  five  black  spots 
faded  out  of  the  dear  fellow's  skin. 

**  Silence,"  whispered  Stephen,  huskily  on  his  ear,  whilst  he  still 
writhed  in  that  iron  grasp.     "  Have  you  no  respect — ^no  pity  P" 

"  Eh,  let  him  be.  Sir,"  said  the  spokesman  bailiff;  '*  let  him  have  his 
little  talk  out.  "  We're  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  ain't  us,  Jim  ? 
Genelmen  as  as  to  pay  other  genelman's  debts  oUus  likes  to  have  a  bit  of 
talk  fust.  It's  natural  they  shud  want  summut  for  their  money.  Let 
him  be." 

"  I — I  am  not  going  to  pay  the  debt  1"  cried  Francis,  forgetting  his 
bodily  pain  in  the  keener  anguish  which  the  idea  of  being  called  npon  to 
pay  for  his  father's  release  occasioned.  "  I — I  have  noihiiig  whatever  to 
do  with  this  affair  1" 

"  Then  you  ain't  one  of  the  parties  as  is  liable  on  these  bills,  supposing 
the  Barrowknight's  obleeged  to  go  to  quod,"  inquired  the  bailiff,  producing 
the  two  ominous  slips  of  paper,  on  the  back  of  which  Sir  George  Tremlett's 
dishonoured  acceptances  were  set  out. 

**  I  never  sign  bills — upon  principle." 
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"  Pr'aps  you're  a  going  to  lend  him  the  money  V* 

"  No  such  thing,  man !     How  dare  you  ?*' 

*'  If  you  ain't  a  party  to  the  bills,  and  ain't  a  going  to  lend  the  money 
to  pay  'em,  who  the  dickens  are  yer.  You  can*i  be  a  relation  by  the  way 
you  talk." 

"  Fellow,  I  am  a  relation,  and " 

"  Then,"  cried  the  bailiff,  in  a  burst  of  honest  indignation,  '*  I'm 
damned — I  b^  your  Lordship's  pardon,  but  I  am  damned  if  you  oughtn't 
to  have  your  head  pimched." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  thundered  Stephen,  coming  forward  from  the 
window  where  he  had  stood  chafing  and  burning  with  shame  during  the 
aboTe  colloquy ;  "  you  forget  yourself.     May  I  see  those  papers  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir ;"  and  the  man  placed  them  in  his  hand. 

*'  For  God's  sake  bring  this  scene  to  an  end  one  way  or  the  other," 
said  Sir  George,  faintly.  "  I  am  legally  bound  to  pay  tliis  money,  or  go  to 
gaol.    Bhoda,  what  do  you  say  P" 

My  Lady  thus  appealed  to,  appealed  in  turn  to  her  son — 

"  Dearest  Francis,  you  are  so  very  clever !    Tell  me,  what  do  I  say  ?" 

The  dear  fellow  maintained  a  dogged  silence  for  some  moments,  and 
then  muttered — 

"  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  the  debto,  but  the  costs  are  more 
disgraceful  still.  Forty-five  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  costs  I 
all  of  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Why  did  he  not  come  and  tell 
us— you,  I  mean — ^why  did  he  not  go  and  tell  you  when  the  bills 
were  coming  due  that  he  could  not  pay  them." 

"  Oh  yes,  my  love,  you  ought  to  have  come  and  told  me — Francis  is 
quite  right." 

"  Still,  I  suppose,"  continued  the  dear  fellow,  "  that  the  money  must 
be  paid — ^that  is,  I  mean  advanced" 

"  J  only  ask  it  as  a  loan,  my  dear  Ehoda,"  the  Baronet  pleaded, 
''only  as  a  loan.  In  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  repLiced.  You  know,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  deduct  it  from 
my — ^my  allowance." 

At  this  moment  Stephen,  who  had  retired  with  the  writs  to  a  side 
table  and  had  there  been  writing,  came  forward  with  them,  and  a  third 
slip  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  addressed  the  bailiffs. 

"  There  are,  I  see,  two  bills ;"  he  said,  "  one  for  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds,  and  the  other  for  fifty-three.  Here  is  a  cheque  upon  my 
agents  in  London  for  the  larger  amount  and  the  costs.  In  aU,  two  hiu- 
dred  and  ten  pounds  ten  and  sixpence.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  draw 
at  present  for  the  balance,  but  I  am  going  to  town  in  a  few  hours — I  will 
accompany  you,  if  you  desire  it — ^and  shall  be  able  to  give  your  employers 
ample  security  for  payment  of  the  entire  debt  in  three  days.  Will  thk  do  ?" 

"Dear  Stevie,"  exclaimed  My  Lady,  "  how  very  kind,  I  must  really 
gjve  him  a  loss — so  generous  I  " 
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"  Hum,'*  sneered  Mr.  Tremlett,  "  I  did  not  know  that  captams  in 
Indian  regiments  could  afford  sucli  romantic  notions,  I  only  hope  he  is 
as  just  to  his  own  creditors,  as  he  is  inclined  to  be  generous  towards 
those  of — of — " 

"  His  father,"  said  Stephen,  sternly.  **  I  do  not  wonder,  Frank," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  the  word  sticks  in  your  throat.'* 

"  The  genelman — ^who  is  a  genelman  as  I  can  see  with  half  a  eye," 
said  the  bailiff,  turning  the  cheque  over  in  his  hand,  '*  axes  if  this  'ere  sort 
of  thing  will  do.  Well,  generally  speaking,  it  wofit.  Generally  speaking, 
we  has  ordeis  to  take  nothing  but  the  brass  or  bank  notes,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  But  in  this  'ere  case  we  has  instructions  not  to  be  hard 
on  the  Barrowknight,  and  to  take  any  good  security  for  the  debt.  Well, 
is  this  'ere  a  good  security  P  You  aint  much  of  a  speaker,  Jim,  bnt  you 
aint  often  took  in ;  what  do  f^ou  call  it  ?" 

Jim  turned  his  little  ferret  eyes  upon  Stevie's  anxious  face,  and 
then  upon  the  cheque,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  gave  the  following 
verdict,  solemnly — 

<'  I  calls  it  a  hout  and  houter." 

"Then  that's  settled,"  said  his  chief,  rising  and  preparing  to  replace 
his  papers  in  a  huge  greasy  pocket  book;  "and  I've  your  word,  Mr. — ^Mr. — " 
"  My  name  is  Frankland.     I  am  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  Sir  Geoige 
Tremlett's  son — ^his  eldest  son." 

Hey  1  why  didn't  you  say  that  before  ?    That  makes  right  lighter." 
Stop,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ihremlett ;  "  I  must  interpose  here.     Eejoioed 
as  I  am  to  find  Sir  George  released  from  his  painful  position,  I  cannot 
allow  credit  to  be  received  under  a  false  pretence." 
A  false  pretence ! "  exclaimed  Stephen. 

At  any  rate  a  suppression  of  the  whole  truth*  You  have  said  that 
you  are  my  father's  eldest  son,  and  these  good  men  will  go  away  under 
the  impression  that  you  have  some  daim  upon  this  property,  whereas — " 
'  "  I  have  none.  K I  had —  but  no  matter.  I  am — as  I  am  (this  to 
the  bailiffs),  and  will  pay  the  money  in  three  days,  upon  my  honour  as 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Knowing  what  you  now  know,  will  you  quit 
this  house  P  " 

"The  other  genelman  don't  feel  inclined  to  put  his  name  to  the 
cheque,  too,  does  he  ?  "  asked  the  sheriff's  of&cer. 

I  object — ^upon  principle,"  replied  the  "  other  gentleman."  loftily. 
Very  well,"  said  the  bailiff,  pouching  his  pocket  book.  "You 
aint  got  no  call  to  come  with  us  (this  to  Stevie)  without  you  like.  Only 
as  you  are  going  to  London,  you  call  to-morrow  morning  on  Messrs. 
Puddle  and  Snap,  287  a»  Bucklersbmy ;  have  a  talk  with  them,  and 
that'll  settle  it.'* 

Several  times  during  this  conversation.  Sir  George  had  tried  to  break 
in,  and  had  been  prevented  by  a  gesture  from  Stevie.  Now  he  could  no 
longer  be  restrained — 
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"  It  shall  not  be ! "  he  cried,  "  I  will  not  have  it !  My  noble— noble 
boy — ^my  own  true  hearted  Stevie  I  I  will  not  owe  this  to  you.  Take 
your  hard-earned  savings — the  earnings  of  your  blood  !  Never  !  I  will 
rot  in  prison  first.  GKve  him  back  that  cheque.  Take  me  with  you — 
now!  I  am  ready.  And  you,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  towards  his  second 
SOD,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  shame  upon  you  for  standing  by  and  consenting 
to  such  a  sacrifice !  I  will  not  accept  it  1  Let  me  go,  I  say.  Stevie,  let 
let  me  go— let  me  go — ^let  me  go !"  and  he  struggled  towards  the  door 
through  which  the  bailiffs  were  passing." 

•*  Calm  yourself,  Sir,"  said  Stephen,  restraining  and  gently  forcing  his 
father  into  an  arm-chair.  "  There  has  been  no  sacrifice.  Mother,  pray 
go  to  your  guests,  and  then  no  one  need  know  what  has  happened. 
Francis,  I  think  you  had  better  leave  us  too." 

"Allow  me  to  explain,  though,  that  what  I  observed  jurt  now, 
about — ** 

"  Oh,  never  mind  what  you  observed,"  rejoined  Stephen,  wearily. 
"  But  I  must  say  that  you  have  acted  very  liberally ;  and  as  you  are 
not  a  rich  man,  I  shall  advise  my  mother  that—" 

"  Spare  your  advice,"  said  Stephen,  in  his  sternest  tone.  "  I  tell  you, 
plainly,  brother,  that  but  for  yoni^  advice,  and  the  influence — gained  I 
icnow  not  how — which  gives  it  weight,  this  house  might  be  the  happy 
home  it  once  was  when — ^when — " 

"  When  your  influence  prevailed,  I  suppose  you  would  say,"  retorted 
"  dearest  Francis,"  with  his  best  sneer. 

Was  it  because  Lady  Tremlett,  who  had  left  the  room  at  Stephen's 
lequest,  had  overheard  his  words  from  the  passage,  that  the  moment  Francis 
bad  passed  her,  she  came  running  back  in  tears,  and  threw  herself  into  her 
step-son's  arms,  sobbing  like  a  child  1 

Gently  he  disengaged  hunself  from  her  embrace,  and  led  her  to  the 
door;  Idssed  her  on  the  forehead  in  his  old  tender,  protecting  way,  and 
returned  to  where  his  father  sat,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

-  For  some  time  they  remained  there  in  silence — the  Baronet  pondering 
painfully  over  what  had  passed,  and  Stephen,  bowed  down  with  sorrow 
for  what  had  got  to  be  said.  At  last  the  former  started  from  the  chair 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Let  me  go  with  you  to  London,  Stevie.  Let  me  try  and  manage 
this  miserable  business  my  own  way.  I  have  pulled  through  so  much 
aheady.  I  can  pull  through  it  all,  if  they  will  but  give  me  time ;  and 
they  win ;  they  will,  indeed,  Stevie !     They  have  had  me  arrested  here 

because  they  thought  that  Fran that — that  the  money  would  be  paid. 

Take  me  with  you ;  say  you  will,  Stevie  1 " 
Stevie  shook  his  head. 

"  Only  for  a  little  time — a  day  or  two.  Don't  leave  me  alone  here, 
Steric— don't !  I  cannot  bear  to  be  left  alone.  Let  me  go  with  you  for 
a  little  time,  until  it  has  blown  aver." 
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**  It  cannot  be.  But  for  this  mischance  we  two  should  not  have  met 
again.     As  it  is  we  must  part — ^perhaps  for  ever." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  why?"  cried  the  Baronet,  aghast. 

•*  When  I  tell  you,"  replied  Stephen,  solemnly,  "  that  I  know  what 
reason  took  you  to  Westborough — ^whom  you  went  there  to  see,  and  what 
you — what  happened ;  your  own  heart  will  tell  you  why." 

"My  God,  Stevie!"  his  father  gasped,  turning  absolutely  livid  with 
constemation  and  terror.     "  My  God ! — ^you  will  not  betray  me  ?" 

"  Betray  you !  No !  But  beware  :  there  are  those  who,  in  spite  of 
my  utmost  efforts,  have  gained  a  due  to  the  secret  which  at  present  is 
locked  in  my  breast." 

The  Baronet  groaned  aloud. 

"  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  know  all  that  I  know — ^perhaps 
more !  Happily  for  you,  I  am  able  to  follow  their  movements,  and  the 
moment  you  are  in  danger  I  wiU  warn  you.  I  can  do  no  more.  Then 
you  can  only  find  safety  in  flight." 

"  But  where  ?— how  ?— I—  I—" 

"  I  will  provide  the  means.  Almost  the  lait  breath  of  your  victim 
was  spent  in  a  prayer  that  you  might  escape  the  punishment  which  this 
world  awards  to  your  crime ;  provided — ^mark  me  well ! — ^that  justice  be 
done  where  it  is  due." 

"  You  mean  to  the  child.  It  shall  be — ^it  shall  be !  But,  oh !  Stevie, 
I  have  lost  all  clue  to  her.     I  have,  indeed  I" 

"  When  and  where  did  you  see  her  last  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  her — ^never.  I  had  a  due  once,  but —  and  now 
she  is  lostl — ^lost! — ^lost! — ^lost!"  and  the  Baronet  wrung  his  hands  at 
ci?eiy  repetition  of  the  word. 

"  Be  it  my  task  to  find  her,  then,"  said  Stephen ;  "  and  from  hence- 
forward I  devote  myself  to  it,  and  to  it  alone." 

"  But  you  forgive  me — say  you  forgive  mc,  Stevie  P" 

"  God  help  me,  I  cannot.     It  was  so  base — so  treacherous." 

"  It  was,  it  was ;  but  oh,  Stevie !  if  you  knew  all." 

"I  know  enough — ^too  much.  No  more  need  be  said.  You  may 
escape  its  consequences  in  this  life;  pray  to  Heaven  that  it  may  be 
pardoned  there." 

<<NoI  no!  no!  Stevie,  you  must  not  go  thus,"  cried  his  father, 
seizing  upon  him  in  a  frenzy  of  grief,  as  he  turned  to  quit  the  chamber ; 
*'  yon  cannot  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  with  this  fresh  horror  on  my 
head?" 

"  I  must." 

"  You  will  return  soon — ^very  soon.  Stevie,  you  will  come  back  to  us 
again  P" 

"  Never." 

"  Oh,  recall  that  word — that  bitter,  cruel  woid.  Oh,  Stevie,  my  son ! 
my  only  stay ! — ^my  hope ! — ^my  loving,  noble  son  I — my  son ! — ^my  son !  I" 
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and  Sir  George  Tremlett — the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  fell  upon 
Stephen's  neck,  and  sobbed  and  implored  him  to  stay — to  return,  in  vain. 

"Father,"  he  said,  '*you  have  well  nigh  broken  my  heart.  Do  not 
add  to  my  pain  by  useless  supplications,  which  must  be  rejected.  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  very  day  this  is 
completed  I  shall  return  to  India — ^would  to  God  I  had  never  left  it.  I 
came  home — ^it  seems  only  a  few  days  ago — full  of  love  for  you  all — ^full 
of  I  cannot  say  what  happy  anticipations.  You  all  know  how  they  have 
been  realised.  If  I  had  never  met  you  at  Westborough — if  I  had  never 
learnt  the  secret  of  that  darkened  room" — the  Baronet  started — "  could 
this  be  any  longer  a  home  for  me  ?  You  are  silent.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  you  bade  me  leave  it  for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  How  much 
move  am  I  bound  to  quit  it  now  ?  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  bless  you  all. 
God  turn  your  hearts  more  to  JTi'ai,  and  to  each  other.     Farewell  1" 

So  saying  Stephen  turned,  and  without  giving  another  look  towards 
where  his  faUier  had  sunk  on  his  knees-^crushed  and  speechless — slowly 
left  the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  had  left  a  small  bag,  in  which  he  had  packed  what  he 
required  for  his  journey.  This  he  seized,  and  hurrying  out  of  a  side-door, 
was  making  his  way  through  the  shrubbeiy  towards  the  park  gates,  when 
he  heard  a  quick  step  behind  him,  and  his  own  name  called  out  faintly. 
He  looked  back  and  saw  that  his  step-mother  was  following  him. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  gkd  I  have  caught  you.  Are  you  going  now  ?*'  she 
panted,  all  out  of  breath. 

"  I  am." 

"  What  ?— all  alone— on  foot  ?" 

"  I  prefer  to  walk  to  the  station." 

'*  See  here,"  said  My  Lady,  looking  round  her  nervously,  and  trying  to 
force  a  roll  of  bank  notes  into  his  hand ;  '*  see,  see — take  them  1  You 
have  been  so  good — so  generous ;  take  them—  but  don't  tell  Francis." 

"  Dear  Mammie,"  replied  Stevie,  with  his  sad  sweet  smile,  rejecting 
the  proffered  gift,  "  let  us  forget  about  this  weary  money.  I  do  not  need 
your  help.     Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way." 

•*  And  you  will  very  soon  return,  Stevie,  won't  you  ? — and  we  will  try 
and  be  happy  together,  as  before." 

Stevie  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  turned  his  face  aside. 
Only  look  at  those  dark  clouds  that  are  flying  up  yonder,"  she  added. 
I  am  sure  there  wiU  be  a  dreadful  storm.     Do  let  me  order  one  of  the 
carriages  for  you.     Francis  will  lend  you  his  brougham — ^he  said  he  would, 
indeed  he  did,  just  now." 

"  Never  ndnd  the  clouds,"  Stevie  replied,  "  they  will  not  hurt  me. 
Kiss  me,  Mammie,  dear.  Be  kind  to  my  father.  Once  more.  Have  I 
hut  you  ?    No !     God  bless  you,  and  good  bye." 

And  so  he  left  her,  and  ran  on  into  the  storm  which  was  darkening 
cvTor  his  path. 
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Chap.  XXIII. 

THE     SECRET. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Lagger  to  Stephen,  when 
trae  to  their  appointment  they  met  on  the  platform  of  the  Derby  Bailway 
Station ;  "  let's  you  and  me  take  a  little  country  walk,  and  talk  this  'ere 
matter  over  quietly.  It's  done  raining  now,  and  the  fields  'ill  be  mighty 
pleasant." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  engage  a  private  room  in  the  hotel  ?" 

"  Beggin  your  pardon.  Sir,  I  don't  like  ho — ^tels.  Private  rooms  in 
such  like  places  aint  always  private.  Grive  me  the  open  air  for  business, 
where  two's  company  and  three's  none." 

'  Stephen  made  no  further  objection  and  forth  they  sallied,  passed 
through  the  town  and  its  outskirts,  stniek  into  the  meadows,  and  soon 
arrived  at  a  spot  sufficiently  lonely  for  their  pifrpose. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  detective,  "  if  you'll  set  yourself  down  on  that 
there  bank,  I'll  squat  on  this  here  stump  ;  and  if  you  sees  anyone  coming 
along  the  path  to  the  right,  you  say  *  Hem ;'  and  if  I  sees  anyone  coming 
along  the  path  to  the  left  /  say  '  Hem ;'  and  when  this  person  passes  us  I 
shall  say — ^pretty  loud — *  But  my  friend  can't  give  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  a  quarter  for  it,'  to  which  you  must  reply — *0h,  he 
can't,  can't  he ;'  whereby  this  here  person  won't  be  much  the  wiser  about 
what  we're  really  saying." 

Stephen  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  quaint  precaution,  and  seated 
himself  as  the  detective  had  suggested. 

"You  aint  repented  having  trusted  me.  Captain  Franldand,  eh?" 
he  asked. 

''Before  I  answer  that  question,"  said  Steven,  "you  must  tell  me 
what  brought  you  to  Tremlett  Towers,  and  why  you  entered  that  room  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  plain  truth,  Sir,  you've  bin  watched  ever  since  the 
Inquest  I've  bin  a  watching  you  myself  ever  since  you  left  the  Convent 
at  Hull.»' 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  there  ?"  asked  Stephen,  sharply. 
.  "  I  know  it — that's  enough ;  and  I  know  what  you  went  there  to  find 
out — that's  more  1  Lord  bless  you.  Captain,  I  sees  through  all  this  like 
glass.  Mr.  Brandron  sez  to  you,  sez  he,  '  There's  papers  at  Mangerton 
Chase  hid  away  in  such  and  such  a  place ;  but  he — he  didn't  make  you  clearly 
understand  where  Mangerton  Chase  is — or  rather  where  it  m»'/ — for  it's 
Tremlett  Towers  now.  You  set  to  work  to  find  it  out,  and  as  soon  as  I 
knew  your  little  game,  I  sez  to  myself,  sez  I,  *  here's  a  hound,' — ^begging 
your  pardon — *  as  is  on  the  scent.  Stick  to  his  heels  Lagger,  my  man. 
and  you  won't  go  far  out  of  the  way !'  If  I  hadn't  seen  you  get  into  that 
room,  I  should  still  have  had  my  eye  on  you.  That's  why  I  got  that 
stupid  old  Crowner  to  let  you  down  so  easy  at  the  Inquest.  Why,  we 
might  have  quodded  you  for  not  telling  all  you  knew — all  what  Mr. 
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Bnndron  told  yon ;  but,  thinks  I,  '  no,  give  him  time  and  he*ll  tell  us 
ereiytLing/ — ^and  so  you  have." 

**  r  have  told  you  nothing,  man !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"There's  ways  of  telling  a  thing  without  talking  about  it.  Come, 
come,  Captain ;  if  you  and  I  had  not  met  now,  we  should  have  run  against 
one  another  some  day,  and  then  somebody  would  have  been  hurted.  Let's 
work  this  business  out  together — ^you  for  your  purpose,  I  for  mine.  You 
can't  prevent  my  getting  along,  and  I  can  help  you.  I  ax  you  agin — ^you 
ain't  repented  having  trusted  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Upon  the  whole,  No,"  replied  Stephen,  thoughtfully. 

"  That's  right — that's  as.it  should  be.  .How  about  these  here,  papers, 
have  you  got  them  with  you  ?" 

"  I  have.  They  are  here."  And  Stephen  produced  the  bundle  just 
as  he  had  fastened  it  up  with  the  detective  the  night  before. 

"  Ha,  all  right  1  Now,  Sir,  if  you  don't  mind  reading  those  letters  out 
slowly.  They're  very  nicely  composed,  they  are.  I've  bin  a-thinking 
over  them  amost  all  night,  and  I've  pretty  nigh  made  plain  English  out  of 
'em.  There's  nothing  like  hearing  a  thing  read,  though,  to  draw  the  broth 
oat  of  it.     Just  begin  at  the  be^nning,  will  you,  Sir?" 

Stephen  assented.  The  paper  was  yellow  with  age  and  dust,  and  eaten 
through  here  and  there  by  rats;  moreover,  the  writing  was  blotted  in 
places,  as  Stephen  thought,  by  tears.  I  give  them  us  they  were,  at  last, 
decyphered,  and  the  w6rds  in  italics  are  such  as  had  to  be  guessed  at  by 
help  of  the  ecxitext. 

''  Tuesday  n 

'*  Mr.  Howell  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  BrucOi  and  begs  to  send 
for  her  perusal  the  books  he  mentioned  this  momiiig,  and  which  she  expreasod 
a  wish  to  have." 


NodaU. 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Buttce, 

"  How  could  you  have  imagined  that  you  had  offended  me  ?    You  ask  me 

to  be  perfieotly  candid,  and  I  will  he  so.    I  have  never  passed  pleosante 

hours  than  those  which  have  been  Bpent  in  your  house,  but  there  was  that  in 

your  Father's  manner  towards  me  which  makes  me  fear  that  I  am  not  so 

welcome  as  I  used  to  be.     I  am  not  conscious  of  having  ofiended  him  in  any 

way.    What  have  I  dono  ?    Pray  make  my  peace.    I  enclose  the  tickets  that 

will  pass  you  through  the  lines  at  the  Review  on  Thursday,  if  you  should 

like  to  go. 

"  Your's  faithfully, 

**Gkobge  Howell. 

'^  P.S. — I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  returning  the  books,  bat  I 
ihould  have  been  much  more  grateful  if  you  had  deigned  to  accept  them 
from  me,  as  I  hoped  you  would." 
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**  Saturday. 
"  Will  I  come  to  your  cousin's  ball  ?  Won't  1 1  It  was  Mrs.  Chappell 
who  told  me  that  you  thought  you  had  offended  me.  Am  I  to  suppose  that 
this  invitation  is  meant  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  from  your  family  ?  What 
I  can  have  done,  though,  to  proToke  hostilities,  and  make  one  requUUe^  I 
have  no  more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Shall  you  go  early  ?  Will 
you  keep  a  dance  or  two  disengaged  for  me  ?  Signify  your  royal  pleasure  in 
this  behalf  by  coming  without  a  bouquet.  You  wiW^nd  arte  for  you  in  the 
lady's  room.    Who  is  this  Mr.  Brandron  ? 

"  Your's, 

"G.  H." 


"  Wednesday  night, 
"My  own  Beloved, 
"I  cannot  sleep,  I  cannot  rest  with  those  ecstatic  words  ringing  in  my 
ear.  You  love  me !  You  have  said  so,  Mary,  with  your  own  sweet  lips— or 
is  it  a  dream  ?  Oh,  let  me  hear  them  again  I  Now  that  I  know  that  you 
are  mine — minCf  Mary,  for  ever,  in  spite  of  all  the  world;  I  cannot  live  a  day 
without  seeing  you,  I  think,  darling.  How  impossible  it  was  for  me  to 
express  one  tithe  of  my  love— to  thank  you,  my  glorious !  brave !  beautiful 
one !  for  the  inestimable  gift  of  your  own,  in  all  that  crowd !  Be  in  the 
Square  garden  to-day  at  twelve,  or  any  time.  I  will  wait  all  day  to  see  you. 
I  have  made  great  Mends  with  Sarah,  and  she  will  give  you  this.  We  must 
be  very  careful  now,  till  something  can  be  settled. 

"  Your  own  ever  loving 

"  Geokgie." 


«  To-morrow,  dearest,  same  time  and  place.  I  met  your  Father  just  now 
n  Hegent  Street,  and  got  nothing  but  black  looks.     Can  he  suspect  ?" 
•  •••••••  • 

"My  own  DABLiXG  Maky, 
"  I  regret  as  much  as  you  do  the  necessity  which  compels  us  to  deceive 
your  family,  and,  consequently,  my  own.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Were  I  to 
oall  on  your  father  and  ask  him  to  sanction  our  engagement,  he  would  set 
himself  up  in  his  foolish  piide,  give  me  a  long  lecture  about  unequal 
marriages,  show  me  the  door,  more  or  less  politely,  and  forbid  you  to  see  or 
oommunicate  with  me  again.  As  it  is,  he  does  not  forbid  you  to  do  so,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  you  are  at  all  bound  to  tell  him  that  we  meet  daily — alas  I 
naughty  girl  I  not  daily.  Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ?  I  wandered 
up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  waiting  for  you,  till  really  the 
policeman  looked  as  though  he  thought  I  was  going  to  run  away  with  the 
bridge,  or  commit  suicide.  No  such  nonsense.  I  have  something  to  live  for 
now.  And  so  you  still  preserve  that  faded  bouquet  ?  Don't  keep  faded 
flowers,  bright  one :  come  for  fresh  ones  every  day.  I — jealous  of  old 
Brandron  I    Nonsense  I 

"  Your  own 
"  Gbobgie." 
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"Oh,  TOr  DEAK  LITTLE  GoOSE! 

"  The  idea  of  fretting  about  such  a  proposition.  Accept  at  once,  but  not 
too  eagerly,  for  fear  they  may  suspect.  Say  that  you  are  tired  of  the  gaieties 
of  the  season,  and  want  country  air.  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  among  the 
Derbyshire  wilds,  not  more  than  a  few  miles  from  Macclesfield,  and  conse- 
quently well  within  lover's  distance  of  your  aunt's  home.  Mary,  darling, 
he  is  a  clergyman,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  the  congregation  of  his 
little  out*of-the-way  church  does  not  count  a  dozen.  He  has  often  asked 
me  to  go  and  stay  with  him,  and — but  I  must  speak  what  I  have  in  my 
mind.  I  cannot  write  it,  it  would  frighten  you — and  yet  it  is  not  frightful, 
darling.  Accept  at  once.  God  bless  you  my  love !— my  life ! — my  wife 
that  shall  be. 

•  •••••••• 

"  Craigsleigh, 
"  Everything  is  arranged.    Richard  will  perform  the  ceremony.    Be  at 
the  brook  at  which  we  parted  last  at  10  on  Monday.   Bring  Susan,  or  Sarah, 
vhichever  her  name  is — I  mean  Alston — ^that  is,  if  you  think  that  you  can 
really  trust  her. 

•  ■••••••• 

"  Jersey, 
"  My  Own  Beloved  Wife, 

"  I  find  to  my  sorrow  that  I  shall  be  detained  here  much  longer  than  I 
supposed.  You  ask  me  if  I  did  not  feel  guilty  during  those  two  days  ichich 
intervened  between  your  departure  from  Craigsleigh  and  your  arrival  at 
home  ?  Guilty  of  what  ?  Of  spending  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  in  the 
company  of  the  best,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  dearest  of  little  wives  ? 
*Xot  guilty,  my  Lady,  upon  my  honour,'  as  my  Lord  Rossthome  would  say, 
I  viah  you  were  here.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  beautiful  island  this  is,  or 
how  much  more  lovely  it  would  be  in  my  eyes  if  your  dear  presence  were 
here  to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scene ! 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Richard's  good  luck  P  The  appointment  is  worth 
£1000  a  year,  and  I  hear  that  the  climate  is  not  at  all  unwholesome. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  wrong— oh,  sapient  wifey ! — ^in 
not  letting  me  have  it  out  with  your  father  before  I  left ;  but  no  more  of 
this  till  we  meet  again,  which  must  be  very  shortly.  He  very  careful,  dear, 
with  that  fellow,  Brandron.  I  cannot  make  him  out.  Is  he  a  spy?  I 
hate  his  quiet  stealthy  manner,  and  have  often  caught  him  watching  you  in 
&  way  that  used  to  make  me  savage.  I  was  jealous  of  him,  Mary,  as  I  was 
of  any  one  who  was  permitted  to  come  near  you,  when  I,  who  loved  you — 
who  had  won  your  love — was  an  exile  from  your  home.  Of  course  I  am 
not  jealous  of  him  now,  only  be  careful.  We  must  not  be  found  out.  We 
XQiist  take  the  initiative  and  disclose  all ;  and  the  sooner  this  takes  plmce 
tile  better  pleased  will  be 

"  Your  ever  loving  husband, 

♦*  GEOBonc." 

"  Jersey, 
"  My  Beloved  Wife, 

"1 8ei2e  an  ojtporttmity  of  replying  to  your  letter  within  an  hour  after 

its  receipt.    The  news  you  send  delights  me  beyond  expression.    We  must 
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make  our  marriage  public  now.  But  oh,  you  wicked  wife !  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  before  ?  The  slightest  shade  of  blame  must  not  fall  on  your 
honour,  or  on  onr  little  child's  good  name.  I  have  been  bandied  about  here 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  all  my  applications  for  release  have  been  disre- 
garded. There  must  be  some  influence  at  work,  somewhere,  against  me. 
I  shaU  leaye  directly,  at  any  risk,  and  be  totth  you  almost  as  soon  as  my 
letter.  Still,  should  anything  happen,  on  no  account  brave  your  fathers 
anger  alone.  Let  me  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  and  if  by  any  chance  your  con- 
dUion  should  be  discovered  befdre  I  cim  arrive,  iiy  at  once  to  Mangerton 
Chase.  No  one  lives  there  now,  and  the  entire  house  is  at  rny  dtsposaL 
"Wait  there — ^take  Busan — Sarah^  I  mean,  with  you — ^till  I  come.  I  have 
no  time  to  add  more.  That  God  may  guide  and  watch  over  you,  beloved 
wife,  is  the  incessant  prayer  olyour  p^oud,  ha{)py,  and  ever  loving  husband^ 

**  Gkokgie." 

Tills  was  the  last  of  the  letters. 

Erom  a  paper  in  which  the  marriage  certificate  was  folded,  Stephen 
Frankland  next  read  as  follows,  but  the  right  hand  edge  was  so  gnawed 
by  the  rats  that  the  words  it  contained  were  illegible. 

"  I  certify  that  I  was  present  in  the  chapel  a 
where  my  mistress.  Miss  Mary  Bruce,  only  daugh 
married  by  licence  to  Mr.  George  Howell,  as  this 
from  the  Register  will  prove.     I  say  that  she 
of  grief,  being  deserted  by  her  husband  and  aco 
-ther,  falsely,  of  having  given  birth  to  an  illegit 
In  truth,  it  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  on  the  seo 
January. 

**  And  I  say  that  this  child  was  taken  away 
sister  Mary  to  be  nursed.    And  further,  I  de 
be  lost  or  the  proofs  of  its  legitimacy  be  destr 
our  will,  the  person  who  does  this  crime  is 
has  already  tried  to  bribe  us  to  do  so 
may  happen  to  me  this  is  true  and  m 
me  God. 

"  Susan — sometimes  called  Sabah — ALsroif, 
(Witness)  "  Johk  Everett  Brandhon." 

"  Now  these  here  letters,"  said  Mr.  Lagger,  when  Stephen  had  con- 
cluded, "  is  very  pretty  writing,  but  what  do  they  come  to  when  they're 
biled  and  peeled  ?     ShaU  I  teU  you  ?" 

"  By  all  means.     Pray  go  on." 

"  They  comes  to  this.  The  gentleman  as  Elites  from  Jersey — Hem/ — 
being  a  friend  of  mine,  says  that  he  won't  give  more  than  five-and-twenty 
shillings  a  quarter  for  it.     Don't  you  see  ?" 
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In  Janiuay  of  the  present  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  Ordinance,  aboHshing  their  letter-franking  privilege.  Henceforth, 
with  that  express  provision  removed,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  Postal 
Department  of  the  States,  hitherto  so  unprofitable  to  the  Government, 
becoming  in  time  a  paying  concern.  Our  trans- Atlantic  cousins  are  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  us  in  knocking  off  this  abuse.  The  Franking 
System  in  this  country  did  not  survive  the  old  rates  of  postage.  In  the 
United  States,  despite  reduced  rates,  it  has  been  long  continued.  As 
when  the  privilege  was  given  up  in  this  country,  so  in  America,  the 
measure  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction;  uo  voice  appears  to 
have  been  imsed  in  denunciation ;  no  "  in  memoriam  "  sung.  A  leading 
New  York  paper  writes  in  the  following  sensible  strain  in  heralding  this 
postal  reform : — "  The  abolition  of  the  Franking  System  is  the  explosion 
of  an  absurd  practice,  and  consequently  an  evidence  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  Congress.  It  was  at  best  but  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Under 
the  old  system  of  postages,  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  allowing 
documents  to  pass  free  from  representative  to  constituent,  but  it  is  utterly 
different  now.  No  letter  ought  to  be  written,  which  is  not  worth  three 
oents  to  writer  or  recipient.  If  the  public  value  the  member's  speeches, 
they  must  pay  a  penny  for  the  privilege  of  reading  them.  Members  should 
no  longer  talk  to  Buncomb  gratis.  Buncomb  must  pay  the  piper  if  it 
wishes  to  dance,"  &c.  We  will  not  stay  to  inquire  how  much  the  prospect 
—nay,  the  actual  circumstance  of  an  empty  exchequer  has  helped  to  the 
abolition  of  the  privilege  in  question.  We  the  rather  see  in  this  measure 
another  evidence,  among  many  more  weighty  ones,  that  Jonathan  is  dread- 
fully in  earnest  in  that  fratricidal  struggle  of  his.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  all  classes  in  the  Northern  States  consent  to  needful  retrenchments 
with  wonderful  unanimity. 

We  purpose  now  to  do  what  this  reform  in  America  has  suggested  to 
us,  viz.: — to  turn  over  a  few  pages  in  the  history  of  our  own  Post  Office, 
to  see  how  the  Franking  privUege  originated  with  us,  and  how  its  abuse — 
and  the  advent  of  cheap  postage — secured  its  abrogation.  People,  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  remember  the  practice  of  which  we  are  speaking :  whilst, 
however,  the  facts  will  be  familiar  to  them,  the  subject  may  not  be  without 
novelty  to  the  present  generation;  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  the  former 
must  forgive  a  short  sketch. 

Prior  to  the  first  legal  settlement  of  the  Post  Office,  in  1660 — ^the 
establishment  of  the  Post  was  kept  up  at  the  instance  of  the  reigning 
soT^eign  for  his  special  service  and  behoof.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  relays  of  post-horses  were  employed, — regularly  in  times  of 
war, — for  carrying  the  king's  messages  and  letters  from  place  to  place. 
Jsffles  the  First  set  on  foot  a  Post  Office  for  letters  to  foreign  countries,  of 
the  Qse  of  which  merchants  might  avail  themselves.     In  the  reign  of 
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Charles  the  First  a  post  office,  for  inland  letters,  was  established  under  the 
management  of  the  Government.  Cromwell  made  many  improvements  in 
the  Post  Office,  giving  as  a  reason  for  attending  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Posts,  "  That  they  will  be  the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent 
many  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against  the  Commonwealth."  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  date  of  the  Penny^ 
post  system  in  1840,  the  letters  of  the  monarchs  and  their  ministers  were 
passed  Free  through  the  Post,  in  virtue  of  a  right  none  could  dispute.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  the  Post  Office  became  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  enactments,  and  at  this  time  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Franking  privilege,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Executive  alone,  was  extended 
to  Members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (1735)  reported  that  "  the  privilege  of  Franking 
letters  by  the  knights,  &c.,  chosen  to  represent  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, began  with  the  creating  of  a  Post  Office  in  the  kingdom  by  Act  of 
Parliament."  When  the  Post  Office  Bill,  here  referred  to,  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  (1660),  a  proviso  securing  the  privilege  was 
inserted.  In  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  History  we 
liave  an  account  of  the  clause.  We  could  almost  wish  for  once  that  the 
debate  to  which  it  gave  rise  had  been  chronicled  with  Hansardic  minuteness. 
Sir  Walter  Earle  proposed  "  That  Members'  letters  should  come  free  during 
their  sittings."  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl 
of  Nottingham),  one  of  the  most  prominent  members,  said,  in  his  usual 
manner,  "  It  was  a  real  poor  mendicmit  proviso,  and  below  the  honour  of 
the  House."  Sir  Heneage  was  one  of  a  decided  minority ; — Mr.  Boscawen, 
Sir  George  Downing,  and  Sergeant  Charlton,  all  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  measure ;  the  latter  urging  that  **  the  Council's  letters  went  Free." 
Matters  so  far  proceeded  till  the  question  being  called,  the  Speaker,  Sir 
HarbotUe  Grimstone,  "  hesitated  much,"  being  unwilling  to  put  it,  and 
saying,  *'  He  ftU  quite  ashamed  of  ii"  Try  to  fancy  the  staid  Sir 
Oracle,  the  Speaker  of  1862,  making  this  stand  in  the  face  of  a  less 
tiffbulent  House  in  less  turbulent  times!  How  the  Speaker's  diffi- 
culty was  got  over  does  not  appear ;  though  it  seems  that  the  question  was 
eventually  put,  when  the  clause  passed  by  a  great  majority.  Passed 
through  the  Commons  House,  the  proviso  was  designated  as  mean  and 
dishonourable  by  the  Lords,  and  accordingly  negatived.  A  few  years 
later  the  real  reason  was  elicited — there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  Bill 
that  the  Lords*  own  letters  should  pass  Free  /  "When  next,  therefore,  it  was 
attempted  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  Franking  system,  this  serious 
omission  was  supplied,  and  both  Houses  made  common  cause  on  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  case — neither  Lords  nor  Commons  feeling  it  below 
their  dignity  to  secure  for  themselves  this  exemption  from  Postage. 
Though  this  measure  was  only  legally  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  (1763),  almost  all  the  benefits  that  it  sought  to  confer,  together 
with  more  unbridled  license,  had  been  granted  to  Parliament  since  the 
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Sestoiatioii.  It  was  managed  in  this  way. — The  passing  of  the  Post  Office 
fini  in  1663,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  Lords' 
Amendment,  was  only  seciu^  on  a  promise  from  the  Executive  that 
Memhers  should  enjoy  the  privilege :  the  modus  operandi  being  warrants 
issued  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Postmaster-General,  at  the  instance  of 
Members,  directing  that  such  and  such  allowances  be  made. 

We  could  not  well  exaggerate  the  looseness  to  which  this  privilege, 
and  the  means  adopted  for  securing  it,  gave  rise  both  in  the  Post  Office 
and  out.  The  Post  Office,  in  its  incipient  stages,  seems  to  have  exhibited 
all  the  usual  forma  of  every  current  abuse  of  management:  with  the 
example  set  in  high  places  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  ^Ir. 
Scadamore,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  from 
the  Umbo  of  unlimited  dust,  a  number  of  curious  and  highly  interesting 
old  records  of  the  Post  Office,*  affording  us  rare  glimpses  of  the 
management  in  many  of  its  details,  with  much  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  When  the  mails  were  farmed  by  private  individuals,  proper 
suiveillance  was  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Deputy-postmasters  had  little  difficulty  in  setting  aside  any 
enactments  that  might  happen  not  to  please  them ;  they  might  pass  letters 
Free  almost  at  pleasure,  or  they  might  appropriate  the  postage  to  themselves 
with  impunity.  Tradesmen  were  especially  anxious  to  obtain  the  position 
of  deputy  in  the  provinces;  for,  besides  being  enabled  to  get  their  own 
letters  Pree  (the  time  being  long  anterior  to  Postage  Stamps),  they  could 
easily  confer  the  same  privilege  on  their  correspondents.  Before  the  days 
of  stage  coaches  and  mail-guards,  the  post  bags  were  carried  on  horseback 
by  boys  engaged  by  those  who  fanned  the  mails.  Independently  of  the 
post  bags,  these  riders  were  also  accustomed  to  cany  letters  concealed 
upon  them,  for  considerations  of  their  own,  or  charges  qiiite  unorthodox, 
la  the  Surveyor's  book,  referring  to  Country  Posts  from  1735,  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  finds  a  long  complaint  from  one  of  the  Surveyors,  exhibiting  more 
malice  than  good  grammar;  but  which  we  give  because  it  is  evidently 
touching  an  old  sore,  and  shows  how  things  were  managed  at  that  date. 
"At  this  place  (Salisbury)  found  the  post  boys  to  have  carried  on  vile 
practices  in  taking  the  bye  letters,  delivering  them  in  this  dttye,  and 
taking  back  the  answers,  especially  the  Andover  riders.  Between  the 
14th  and  15th  instant,  found  on  Bichard  Kent,  one  of  the  Andover  riders, 
five  bye  letters,  all  for  this  cittye.  Upon  examination  of  the  fellow,  he 
confessed  he  had  made  it  a  practice,  and  persisted  to  continue  in  it,  saying 
be  had  noe  wages  from  his  master.  I  took  the  fellow  before  the  magis- 
trates, proved  the  facts;  and,  as  the  fellow  could  not  get  bail,  was  committed; 
but,  pleading  to  have  no  money  nor  friends,  desired  a  punishment  to  be 
whipped,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  to  the  purpose.  Wrote  the  case  to 
Andover  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  dismissed,  but  no  regard  was  had 
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thereto ;  but  the  next  day  the  same  rider  came  post,  ran  about  the  cittye 
for  letters,  and  was  insoleiit.  The  second  time  the  said  Richard  Kent  came 
post  with  two  gentlemen,  made  it  his  business  to  take  up  letters;  the 
fellow,  instead  of  returning  to  Andover,  gets  two  idle  fellows  and  rides 
Offf  with  three  horses,  which  was  a  return  for  his  master  not  obevinir 
instructions,  as  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  him  to  ride  after  the  said 
foots  wa8  proved  against  him."  Our  shrewd  Surveyor  had  thus  his  revenge, 
and  the  Post  Office  revenue  suffers  no  more  from  the  delinquencies  of  the 
«*  said  Richard  Kent." 

It  is  important  here  to  notice,  that  the  Post  Office  authorities  had  much 
more  control  over  the  means  of  conveyance,  especially  the  packet  serrice, 
a  hundred  years  ago  than  they  now  have.  At  present  the  mail  packets 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Admiralty,  and  are  almost  entirely 
borne  on  the  expenditure  of  that  Department.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  Government  did  its  own  packet  business — one  of  the 
Postmasters-General  being  ahnost  exclusively  engaged  superintending  the 
transactions.  That  these  functionaries  took  cognizance  of  much  now  for 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  present  Postmaster-General,  is  evident 
from  items  in  the  earlv  manapfement  which  Mr.  Scudamore  has  ferreted 
out.  One  packet  agent  is  scolded,  "  that  he  had  not  provided  a  sufficiency 
of  beef  and  pork  for  the  prince  !" — (who  this  pork-loving  prince  was  does 
not  appear).  Another,  because  he  had  stirred  up  a  mutiny  between  the 
captain  and  his  men,  *' which  icas  unhandsome  conduct  in  him"  Other 
items  prove  the  heads  of  the  Post  Office  to  have  been  public  guardians  of 
loyalty  and  morality  on  board  packet.  They  bring  one  Captain  Clies  to 
trial,  **  for  that  he  had  spoken  words  reflecting  on  the  Royal  Family,  which 
the  Postmasters-General  took  particular  unkind  of  him;"  whilst  they 
reprimand  another  captain  "  for  breaking  open  the  portmanteau  of  a  gen- 
tleman passenger  and  spoiling  him  of  a  parcel  of  snuff."  At  one  time  we 
find  them  complaining  in  the  following  style : — "  Wee  are  much  concerned 
to  find  the  letters  brought  by  your  boat  (from  the  West  Indies)  to  be  so 
consumed  by  the  ratts^  that  wee  cannot  find  out  to  whom  th^  belong." 
After  which  we  find  them  **  purchasing  new  vessels,  stores  and  provisions, 
and  ordering  the  old  ones  (with  the  ratts  aforesaid)  to  be  sold  by  inch  of 
candle" 

This  sole  control  over  the  resources  of  the  packet  service  explains 
much  in  the  history  of  the  Franking  System  quite  unintelligible  under 
present  arrangements.  The  Treasury  Warrants  to  the  Postmaster- General, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  covered  a  vast  variety  of  commodities 
never  dropped  into  the  Post  Office  letter-box,  and  which  could  neither  be 
stamped,  sorted,  nor  despatched  in  the  orthodox  way.  Merchandise, 
presents  to  and  from  the  country,  live  stodc,  and  even  human  beings 
seem  to  have  been  among  these  Franked  consignments — ^a  free  passage  for 
which  was  obtained  by  a  wide  stretch  of  the  privilege  under  notice.  We 
cannot  find  that  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  United  States,  whilst 
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its  Franking  System  was  in  full  force,  was  ever  troabled  with  the  hetero- 
geneoos  mass  of  curious  packages  with  which  the  English  Post  Office  used 
to  be  burdened.  Now  and  then  parcels,  scarcely  of  the  nature  of  letters, 
sending  home  linen  to  be  washed,  for  instance,^  were,  by  a  stretch  of  the 
Franking  System,  committed  to  its  Post  Office  by  Federal  Government 
officials.  These  small  items,  however,  dwindle  into  comparative  insig- 
nificanoe  before  those  known  to  have  been  confided  to  the  safe  custodv  of 
English  Postmasters- General.  The  following  list  of  a  few  Franked  com- 
modities is  culled  from  a  great  number  of  such  in  the  "  Agents'  Letter 
Book,"  found  amongst  the  old  records  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made: — 

"  Imprimis, — Fifteen  oouple  of  hounds,  going  to  the  King  of  the  Romans 
with  a  free  pass. 

Rem, — ^Two  maid  servants,  going  as  laundresses  to  my  Lord  Ambassador 
Methuen. 

Item. — Doctor  Crichton,  carrying  with  him  a  cow  and  divers  necessaries. 

Bern. — ^Three  suits  of  cloaths,  for  some  nobleman's  lady  at  the  Court  of 
PoitngaL 

Item, — A  box,  containing  three  pounds  of  tea,  sent  as  a  present  by  my 
Lady  Arlington  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  England  at  Lisbon. 

Item. — A  case  of  knives  and  forks  for  Mr.  Stepney,  His  Majesty's  Envoy 
to  Holland. 

Item, — Two  bales  of  stockings,  for  the  use  of  the  Ambassador  to  the  Crown 
of  Portugal.  (?) 

Item, — A  deal  case,  with  four  flitches  of  bacon,  for  Mr.  Pennington  of 
Botterdam." 

When  the  right  of  Franking  letters  was  sanctioned  and  systematized 
b?  Act  of  Parliament,  we  hear  no  more  of  Treasury  Warrants  and  the 
strange  packages  they  conveyed.  The  system  changed,  abuses  and 
enoraiities  of  another  kind  crept  into  it.  Tlie  only  requisite  now  for 
ensuring  the  free  transmission  of  a  Member's  letter  was  his  own  signature 
on  the  cover.  It  was  not  necessary  that  Parliament  shoiJd  be  in  Session, 
or  that  the  correspondence  should  be  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  (though 
this  was  the  original  design  of  the  privilege)  to  secure  this  postal  immunity. 
This  arrangement,  as  might  have  been  expected,  led  to  various  forms  of 
abuse.  Packets  of  Franked  covers  were  kept  in  a  Member's  escritoire  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  stamped  envelopes  of  the  present  day  are  laid 
by  for  future  use.  In  many  cases  packets  were  given  away  or  sold.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  guarded  closely ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
servants  of  Members,  both  with  and  without  their  master's  knowledge, 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  selling  covers  with  the  necessary  superscrip- 
tion upon  them.  Lacqueys  of  powder  and  plush  actually  invaded  the 
lobbies  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  pursued  this  species  of  traflSc, 
an  we  may  find  scouts  of  the  present  day  ready  to  bargain  with  you 
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(though  of  course  to  a  less  extent)  for  Members'  orders  to  the  Strangers* 
Gallery.  Thousands  of  letters  passed  through  the  Post  i^dthout  even  the 
necessary  signature  of  some  representative,  but  with  ingenious  imitations 
of  it.  The  clever  forger  might  practise  his  calling  in  this  direction  with 
small  fear  of  detection ;  and  this  we  may  be  sure  he  would  do  with  his 
usual  effrontery.  To  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  did  this  and  kindred  abuses 
accumulate  that,  whereas  in  1715,  .the  public  revenue  lost  about  £24,000 
in  postage ;  in  1763  the  loss  was  estimated  at  £170,000. 

The  abuses  outside  the  Post  Office  gave  rise  to  breaches  of  faith 
inside.  Inspectors  and  deputy-inspectors  of  Letter  Franks  were  distinct 
appointments  in  the  metropolitan  offices,  and  existed  till  the  present 
century.  Postmasters  were  accustomed  to  open  Franked  Letters,  to  discover 
whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  Members.  This  practice,  a  questionable 
proceeding  in  any  case,  was  stigmatized  in  Parliament  as  early  as  1735,  as 
a  breach  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  Postmasters.  In  order  to  secure 
the  letters  passing  inviolate  through  the  Post  Office,  as  well  as  to  restrain 
the  frauds  that  laid  them  open  to  examination,  it  was  enacted,  in  1764, 
that  no  letter  should  pass  Free  unless  the  whole  address  was  in  the  Mem- 
ber's own  handwriting,  with  his  signature  attached  also.  This  arrangement 
existed  for  twenty  years,  when  it  was  found  that  fresh  regulations  were 
reqidred.  This  time  it  was  ordered  that  the  Franks  be  dated — ^the  month 
to  be  given  at  length ;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that  all  such  letters 
should  be  put  into  the  post  on  the  same  day. 

Even  then  the  value  of  the  Franked  correspondence  was,  and  continued 
to  be  estimated  at  something  like  ^£80,000  annually.  No  further  reforms 
were  attempted,  however ;  it  was  long  a  settled  question,  that  the  only 
wholesome  reform  must  be  the  entire  abolition  of  the  privilege.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  under  the  restrictions  we  have  described  till  the  Penny- 
postage  era,  when,  thanks  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  indignation  which 
inquiry  into  this  privilege  caused,  no  voice  seemed  to  be  raised  for  any 
such  express  provision  as  had  existed  for  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries. 

During  all  these  years  the  EngUsh  people  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  as  to  who  could  best  "  do  "  the  Legislature  through  its  Post  Office. 
We  have  seen  with  what  success.  Even  now — ^though  the  ''  Conscience 
Money  "  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shows  a  different  phase  of 
the  national  character,  and  is  in  some  sort  a  set  off  against  it — ^the  Post 
Office  is  still  victimized  by  all  kinds  of  low  craftiness.  With  charges  ex- 
tremely low,  the  amount  of  dodging  of  the  proper  payments  is  as  lament- 
able as  it  is  sometimes  ludicrous.  Hundreds  of  newspapers,  for  instance, 
are  annually  caught  (and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  thousands  more 
escape)  with  short  loving  messages  deftly  inscribed  between  their  para- 
graphs of  type,  or  letters,  different  descriptions  of  light  articles,  and  even 
money  curiously  imbedded  in  their  folds  I  We  heartily  wish  the  anciai 
regime^  with  its  high  charges  and  its  searching  exactitude  applied  to  sneh 
people  I    We  could  wish  them  a  twelve  months'  residence  in  Continental 
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Enn^  where  Post  Office  matters,  in  manyrespects,  are  managed  differently 
than  they  are  with  us.  England  has  all  along  led  the  van  in  Postal  reforms. 
Acqaaintance  with  contemporary  history,  whilst  it  would,  doubtless,  rouse 
their  indignation,  would  help  English  people  to  value  their  privileges  in 
this  respect.  At  the  time  Sir  Bowland  Hill  was  urging  his  Penny*po8tage 
sdieme  on  the  attention  of  the  British  Legislature,  another  European  State 
(Piedmont,  1837) — far  removed  from  absolute  despotism  in  other  respects 
-^lad  the  most  stringent  and  severe  regulations  maintained  in  its  Post 
Office.  The  Law  punished  any  one  posting  a  book  or  a  newspaper  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  monarchy,  with  from  two  to  five  years  hard  labour; 
kDj  one  who  might  receive  one  of  such  newspapers  or  books  through  the 
Post,  without  having  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  with 
tro  years  imprisonment :  a  reward  of  1 00  crowns  was  offered  to  any  one 
giving  information.  These  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  laws  are  equalled  and 
e?e&  surpassed  in  European  codes  of  still  later  date. 

We  have  the  remains  of  the  old  Franking  System  in  the  official  plan 
still  pursued.  Letters  on  the  business  of  the  Post  Office,  as  carried  on  by 
its  different  branches,  come  and  go  Free.  Of  those  leaving  the  Head 
office,  each  letter,  before  it  is  sent  forth,  is  stamped  with  a  lithographed 
facsimile  of  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  it  has 
originated.  This  practice,  and  the  postal  immunities  that  follow  from  it 
are  really,  if  not  ostensibly,  pursued  in  all  the  Government  Offices. 
Though,  as  is  well  known,  the  Post  Office  transfers  a  considerable  surplus 
OTer  to  the  Public  Exchequer,  the  Penny-post  System  must  have  been 
GODsidered  a  success  if  it  had  only  paid  expenses  and  carried  Free  the 
immense  mass  of  Grovernment  Correspondence.  The  different  Government 
Offices  are  supposed  to  turn  out  upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  letters 
amraally  I  Supposing  three-fourths  of  these  (and  we  are  probably  under 
estimating  the  number)  are  sent  through  the  Post,  we  may  realize  the  advan- 
tage which  the  Government  has  in  possessing  this  giant  monopoly.  The 
power  which  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  gives  to  the  Government 
defies  all  competition.  The  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks* 
for  instance,  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  It  is  there  provided,  that  every 
deposit  of  every  person  in  each  of  the  2,722'  Money  Order  Offices  of 
the  three  countries,  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  Postmaster- General  in  a 
separate  letter  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  deposit  being  made.  And 
yet  this  arrangement  will  cause  but  an  imperceptible  ripple  in  the  gre«t 
stieam  of  the  nation's  correspondence  flowing  nightly  from  Saint  Martin's- 
le-Grand. 

As  it  is  an  easy  transition  from  Tree  to  cheap  postage,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  just  stating  here  that  we  have  noticed,  with  some  curiosity, 
that  a  Postal  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  lately 
brought  up  a  recommendation  for  a  Halfpenny  Post  for  local  letters.  By 
local  letters  we  suppose  are  meant  letters  posted  and  delivered  in  the  same 
town*    In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Halfpenny  post  was  established  in 
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London,  with  erery  prospect  of  snccesB,  but  suppressed  by  the  GoTcrn- 
ment  of  the  day  as  an  infringement  of  its  monopoly.  England,  the  first 
to  inaugurate  a  scheme  of  Cheap  Postage,  has  been  distanoed  already,  and 
even  in  her  own  colonies.  A  letter  may  circulate  for  a  penny  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles ;  but  no  line  we  could  draw  tmrn 
Scilly  to  Shetland,  or  from  the  West  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  most  Eastern 
part  of  this  island,  would  exceed  the  length  of  seven  hundred  miles.  In 
the  United  States,  a  letter  may  travel  the  length  of  three  thousand  miles 
for  the  single  rate  of  three  cents ;  and,  although  their  Post  Office  is  worked 
with  a  loss,  it  is  laid  to  other  accounts  irrespective  of  the  distance  the  mails 
traverse.  Our  own  rate  of  postage  is  high,  however,  compared  with 
that  which  obtains  in  our  Eastern  empire.  For  half  an  anna  (equi- 
valent to  three  fartkinffs  of  British  money)  a  letter  under  half  an  ounce 
may  be  forwarded  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  I  This  postal  district, 
extends  from  Peshawur,  in  Affghanistan,  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Gape 
Comorin ;  or,  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 
most  easterly  village  in  Upper  Assam  I 

So  far  the  English  Post  OfSice  has  moved  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
So  long  as  it  continues  to  do  so,  no  agency  will  ever  overtake  it.  The 
Grovemment  may  well  feel  secure  in  its  monopoly  of  letter  traffic ;  it  can 
step  in,  as  it  has  been  known  to  do,  and  prohibit  all  rivalry.  Kindred 
agencies,  however,  such  for  instance  as  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  may  yet  render  necessary  another  concession  from  the  Post 
Office,  be  it  only  in  the  way  of  holding  its  own.  Twenty  yean  ago, 
when  the  Postal  Committee  sat  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Penny- 
post  System,  Colonel  Maberly  (the  then  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office)  gave 
the  following  neat  and  terse  evidence  : — 

"  Chairman^ — ^I  suppose  you  consider  the  Postage  Bate  now  reduced  to 
the  minimum  ? 

<*  Colonel  Maherly. — So  long  as  you  can  go  still  farther,  I  suppose  it  i& 
not  reduced  to  the  minimum.    I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

^\Cfiairman, — The  great  probability  is  that  it  will  not  be  reduced  lower  ? 

"  Colonel  M, — I  do  not  know ;  tee  may  have  a  second  Mr,  Hill, perhaps, 

"  Chairman, — Do  you  think  it  probable  that  there  will  be  any  further 
reduction  or  not  ? 

"  Colonel  M. — If  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  it  is  probable,  I  think  it  is 
not." 

We  give  no  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Perhaps  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  some  consideration ;  not  of  "  a  second  Mr.  Hill,"  however, 
for  the  Knight  of  the  Penny-post  is  still,  we  believe,  as  sagacious  and 
energetic  as  ever. 
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"  Lady  Carrtng^n's  carriage  stops  the  way." 

A  HASD,  stem  man  of  the  world  was  William  Weston,  the  Banker  of 
IxMobaid-street.  He  and  I  began  life  together:  he  mounted  a  siooi  in 
his  node's  banking-house ;  I  entered  as  a  student  at  St.  Barthdomew's 
Hospital.  It  is  now  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  in  that  time  William 
Weston  has  amaiwed  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  money;  yet 
would  I  not  change  with  him  could  he  giye  me  douUe  the  sum  and  a 
peerage  to  boot. 

At  five-and-thirty  he  married  his  cousin  Ellen  Weston,  soldy  for  money 
and  the  prospective  partnership  in  his  uncle's  banking  firm — ^loye  was 
out  of  the  quesftion.  He  did  not  care  a  jot  for  her,  and  she  not  only 
hated  him,  but  loved  another.  It  may  be  imagined  that  but  litUe  hap* 
piness  ensued  from  such  an  union.  His  wife — broken  spirited  and  heait- 
bioken — only  lived  thxee  years,  leaving  him  an  only  daughter.  Years 
rolled  on ;  his  uncle,  the  head  of  the  firm,  died,  and  William  Weston 
stepped  into  his  shoes  and  fortune.  Under  his  skilful  management  the 
business  and  profits  of  the  bank  increased  rapidly.  The  firm  of  Weston 
and  Co.  was  high  in  the  estimation  of  business  men — their  paper  was 
good  for  millions — ^their  credit  almost  boundless.  A  great  number  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  nobility  banked  with  the  firm  of  Weston  and  Co.,  for 
there  was  not  a  banker  in  London  so  accommodating.  Did  a  noble  lord 
OTerdraw  his  account  a  few  thousands  it  passed  unnoticed.  Did  a  cua- 
tomer  lequire  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  at  a  day's  notice,  there  was 
not  the  least  trouble  about  it — merely  a  few  title  deeds  from  the  family 
solicitor  deposited  in  the  Banker's  strong  box,  and  the  thing  was  done — 
the  amount  was  paid  over  by  cheque  at  (moe. 

In  the  fire-proof  room  of  the  bank  reposed  the  title  deeds  of  maay  a 
noble  mansion  and  ancestral  estate.  Some  of  these  priceless  parchments 
weie  in  solitary  grandeur;  by  the  side  or  on  top,  however,'  were  other 
parchments  with  the  name  of  the  estate  and  the  omiaous  word  Mobtgaob 
engrossed  on  the  back,  followed  by  four,  five,  and  even  six  figures.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  latter  was  a  large  parchment  inscribed,  ''The  Earl 
of  Cazrington's  estates."  This  was  covered,  surrounded,  and  ahnost 
concealed  by  a  number  of  other  deeds  bearing  the  names  of  particular 
estates  and  farms,  but  all  with  the  name  mortgage  engrossed  on 
them,  with  sums  beneath  ranging  from  five  thousand  pounds  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  William  Weston  smiled  grimly  when  he  opened 
this  particular  strong  box  in  order  to  add  to  its  contents  a  fresh 
deed  endorsed  with  the  same  ominous  word.  Be  it  observed,  however, 
that  these  latter  mortgages  were  not  for  large  amounts,  mostly  ranging 
from  one  to  five  thousand  pounds.  Clearly  the  noble  Earl  was  getting  to 
the  end  of  his  tether.    The  family  estates  were  encumbered  when  he  sue- 
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ceeded  to  them,  and  the  title;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  racing 
stud  and  an  expenditure  of  some  thousands  a  year  beyond  the  nett  rent- 
roll  did  not  conduce  to  disembarrass  them. 

The  difficulties  in  raising  money  increased  daily ;  even  the  accommo- 
dating Banker,  William  Weston,  began  to  get  yery  chary  of  his  hundreds 
and  thousands.  At  last  came  the  time  when  Lord  Canington  was 
informed  that  no  further  advances  could  be  made :  his  account,  said  the 
Banker,  was  already  overdrawn  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  estates 
were  encumbered  almost  to  their  full  value. 

The  ruined  Earl  hurried  to  town  on  learning  the  stem  truth,  and 
came  in  all  haste  to  Lombard-street. 

He  was  shown  into  the  bank  parlour,  where  the  wealthy  Banker 
received  him  with  the  utmost  urbanity  and  deference ;  but  in  answer  to 
enquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  more  money — if  only  twenty 
thousand — the  reply  was — 

"  My  Lord,  I  assure  you  it  is  utterly  impossible.  No  professional 
money-lender  would  lend  you  as  much  as  we  have  on  the  fee  simple  of 
the  estates  by  at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"What,  then,  is  to  be  done?"  asked  the  peer.  "Money  I  must 
have ;  here  I  have  over  three  thousand  to  pay  next  week  at  Tattersall's 
over  the  Ascot  settling." 

"  Really,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  embaira&sing — I  may  say  extremely  em- 
barrassing. I  hardly  know  what  to  advise  or  suggest  to  your  Lordship. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  the  Cambermere  estate ;  it  is  mortgaged  for  seventy 
thousand  pounds.  I  think  I  might  venture  to  say  I  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser at  eighty  thousand.  That  would  leave  your  Lordship  a  balance  of 
ten  thousand." 

"  The  Cambermere  estate,"  said  the  Earl,  tittering,  "  which  has  been 
in  our  family  since  the  Conquest.  And  you  wish  me  to  sell  that ;  and 
who  might  the  proposed  purchaser  be  ?" 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  myself,  my  Lord,  might  feel  inclined  to  ventiu^ 
on  it  as  a  speculation — ^merely  as  a  speculation,  my  Lord.  I  am  a  business 
man  and  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  plurality  of  country  seats — merely 
as  a  speculation,  I  repeat,  and  to  oblige  your  Lordship." 

Already  to  "  oblige  hU  Lordihip "  William  Weston  had  become  the 
possessor  of  one  large  estate  adjoining  the  ancestral  one  from  which  the 
Earl  derived  his  title  ;  now  it  seemed  that  another  was  about  to  be  swal- 
lowed up,  leaving  the  peer  only  Cairington  Park  and  estates,  these  latter 
mortgaged  to  their  full  value.^ 

"  No ;  I  will  not  sell,  Weston,"  said  the  peer  decidedly.  "  I'd  rather 
smash  up  at  once — go  abroad  and  live  on  five  hundred  a  year — ^the  rents 
will  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgages." 

"But,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Banker,  with  a  sinister  look,  "  supposing 
that  the  mortgagees  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rents — supposing  they 
demand  back  their  capital — supposing,  in  default,  they  chose  to  foreclote  ?'* 
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Lord  CarringtoQ  turned  pale  at  the  dreadful  word  "  foreclose." 

"But  you  are  the  mortgagee,  Weston!  -Surely  you  would  not  do 
anything  so  shabby  as  foreclose  ?" 

"  My  Lord,  money  is  yery  scarce  just  now.  I  fear  a  financial  crisis  is 
impending.  We  have  immense  sums  out  at  interest.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  hare  difficulty  in  meeting  our  engagements.  In  that  case  I  fear  we 
should  be  compelled  to  foreclose.  However,  my  Lord,  I  wiU  take  the 
aiur  into  my  most  serious  consideration,"  he  continued,  observing  care- 
My  the  effect  his  words  produced.  *'  I  have  an  urgent  appointment  on 
the  Exchange  now  and  cannot  further  prolong  the  discussion ;  but  if  your 
Lordship  will  honour  me  by  dining  with  me  tiiis  evening,  at  seven,  we  can 
talk  it  over." 

Lord  Carrington  dared  not  have  refused,  had  he  felt  so  inclined.  As 
it  was,  seeing  a  chance  of  coming  to  an  arrangement,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, not  without  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  and  humiliation. 

The  party  assembled  at  the  Banker's  table  consisted  only  of  themselves 
and  Julia  Weston,  the  host's  only  daughter.  T- nder  other  circumstances 
Lord  Carrington  might  have  been  attracted  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  young  lady.  As  it  was,  he  only  saw  in  her  the  daughter  of  a  vulgar 
city  banker — of  the  Shylock  who  held  the  bond,  and  who  seemed  inclined 
to  daim  his  pound  of  flesh  to  the  last  ounce.  He  could  not  fail  to  be 
strack  by  her  singular  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  all-absorbing  topic 
which  engrossed  his  mind.  Tall  and  well-formed,  Julia  was  just  budding 
into  womanhood.  Hegular  features,  beautiful  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of 
lingleted  brown  hair,  had  Julia  Weston.  Her  figure  was  grace  itself,  and 
though  &om  her  youth  (not  yet  nineteen)  slender,  it  yet  gave  promise,  by 
its  exquisite  proportions,  of  its  maturer  beauties.  After  Julia  had  retired 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  Peer  and  the  Banker  entered  into  a  long  discus- 
sion, marked  by  calm  reticence  on  the  one  part — by  feverish  and  impetuous 
hastiness  on  the  other.  The  Banker  would  commit  himself  to  nothing — 
not  even  another  mortgage  would  he  consent  to.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  wrung  from  him  was  an  advance  of  five  thousand  pounds,  to  enable 
Carrington  to  meet  his  engagements  at  Tattersall's.  This,  however,  was 
in  a  bill  of  exchange,  at  a  month,  which  Weston  distinctly  stated  he 
should  pay  away  in  the  course  of  business,  leaving  the  other  to  meet  it 
when  due  or  take  the  consequences. 

Again  and  again  Lord  Carrington  found  himself  seated  at  the  Banker's 
table,  each  time,  however,  coming  away  more  and  more  dissatisfied  at  the 
prospects  of  the  future. 

Thus  a  month  wore  on,  day  after  day.  Weston  put  him  off  with 
pronuses  to  "  see  what  could  be  done,"  which  resulted  in  nothing. 

Carrington,  for  about  the  tenth  time,  was  seated  at  the  Banker's  table. 
The  bill  for  five  thousand  was  due  on  the  following  day.    When  he  receive  d 
the  five  thousand  pounds  he  had  signed  a  warrant  of  attorney.     It  is  true, 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  that  his  person  was  secure  from  arrest ;  not  8c» 
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however,  his  property ;  and  well  he  knew  that  within  twenty -four  hours  of 
the  dishonour  of  the  bill,  the  bailiffs  would  be  in  possession  of  Carrington 
Park.  On  this  occasion  he  drank  deeply  of  wine,  even  before  Miss 
Weston  retired. 

Grown  desperate  from  the  state  of  affairs,  he  yet  endeavoured  to  be  in 
good  spirits,  and  for  nearly  the  first  time  paid  great  attention  to  the 
yofang  lady.  As  the  wine  mounted  in  hie  head  his  attentions  became 
more  marked,  and  were  even  somewhat  bold,  as  though  he  considered  her 
worthy  of  his  passing  notice,  but  not  of  his  serious  attention. 

Julia  received  his  flattery  and  fulsome  speeches  with  calm  composure, 
merely  taking  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  them.  The  Banker  looked  on 
meanwhile,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  hard  face,  watching  narrowly 
both  Carrington  and  his  daughter.  Occasionally,  as  the  peer,  under  the 
iniuenoe  of  the  wine,  would  verge  on  the  boundaries  of  impropriety  in  liis 
language,  Weston's  brow  would  lower  and  his  face  pale.  It  was  after  one 
of  these  speeches  of  the  latter  that  the  Banker  signalled  to  his  daughter  to 
retire. 

"A  devilish  pretty  girl  that  daughter  of  yours,  Weston," '  said  Car- 
nngton  insolently;  "a  pity  she  has  not  got  blood  as  well  as  beauty. 
8iie*d  be  quite  a  belle  at  the  West  End.     She  would,  'pon  my  soul." 

Had  he  been  observing  enough  to  have  seen  the  expression  on  the 
Banker's  face,  he  would  have  trembled  for  his  estates. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  calm  reply ;  "  she  is  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  station.  Any  man,  no  matter  what  his  rank, 
might  be  proud  to  call  her  his  wife." 

*^  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  of  a 
flow's  ear,'  as  the  proverb  says.  Of  course,  you  know,  Weston,  it's  not 
her  fault  nor  your  fault  that  she  is  not  of  gentle  blood. " 

**Pass  the  wine,  Lord  Carrington — by  the  bye,  I  hear  from  my 
manager  that  we  have  very  heavy  calls  to  meet  next  week.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  redeem  those  mortgages  of  yours  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Absolutely  necessary,  my  Lord  I" 
and  he  slowly  and  deliberately  filled  his  glass  and  passed  the  bottle. 

"  But  it's  impossible,"  said  Carrington,  turning  very  pale. 

^  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  Lord.  The  alternative  is  very  painful, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  money  must  be  had,  or a  fore- 
closure.   Pass  the  bottle  again  if  you  please." 

Canington  was  now  quite  sobered.  Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face — 
not  at  a  remote  time,  but  imnunent — a  few  days  would  sufiice  to  ruin 
him  utterly — credit,  position,  ell  would  go  at  one  fell  swoop. 

"  As  you  were  pleased  to  observe,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Bankor,  after 
a  long  silence ;  ''  my  daughter  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  young  lady. 
It  is  unfortunate,  as  you  say,  thai  she  has  not  '  gentle  blood.'  TH 
trouble  you  for  the  filberts  if  you  please — thimks — that,  however,  cannot 
be  helped.     I  venture  to  repeat,  however,  notwithstanding  that  drawbaek 
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that  she  is  calculated  to  adorn  any  station — even  that  of  a  Peer  of  the 
Eedm." 

Lord  Carringtoa  did  not  Tenture  to  contradict  this  time. 

"  In  addition  to  her  great  personal  advantages  she  will  bring  to  the 
Inppy  man,  wlio  diall  be  her  husband,  the  treasures  of  a  higlily  educated 
and  richly  stored  9iind — and  last,  though  in  the  estimation  of  most  people 
not  least,  I  shall  give  her  on  her  marriage  a  dowry  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  diouaand  pounds.  By-the-bye,  my  Lord,  I  think  that  is  exactly 
the  amount  to  which  Carrington  Park  is  mortgaged — singular,  very 
sii^ular — quite  a  coincidenoe  I  may  observe.  Then  she  has  her  mother's 
fortune  settled  on  her,  in  itself  a  good  income,  so  that,  as  far  as  worldly 
advantages  are  concerned,  my  daughter  is  in  a  very  enviable  position. 
I  think,  my  Lord,  that  few  young  ladies,  even  of  gentle  blood,  could 
bring  to  their  husbands  at  once  greater  beauty  and  fortune  combined. 
Singular,  very  singular,"  he  added,  cracking  a  nut,  **  is  it  not,  that  her 
dowry  should  tally  with  the  encumbrances  on  Carrington  Park  ?" 

The  ruined  Earl  saw  it  all  now,  and  wondered '  at  his  own  former 
obtuseness. 

The  price  of  the  Banker's  forbearance  was  to  be  a  coronet  for  his 
daughter. 

Proud  as  Lucifer — looking  down  on  the  middle  and  commercial  classes 
irith  the  utmost  contempt,  and  hating  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  in 
cottversation  with  a  friend,  "  money-grubbing  bankers  "  particulaily,  he 
yet  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  accept  the  proffered  terms. 

"  Tou  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  your  daughter  would 
indeed  grace  any  station.  Now,  did  I  think  I  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
suceess,  I  need  scarcely  say  how  proud  I  should  be  to  offer  my  hand  and 
title.  Yon  must  have  observed  lately  the  admiration  with  which  she  has 
inspired  me." 

Weston  had  observed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"K  you  think  I  have  the  least  chance  of  &Tourably  impressing  the 
yomg  lady,  Mr.  Weston  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  answer  your  question.  Lord  Carrington ;  I  must  leave 
that  to  my  daughter  herself.  I  think,  however,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  with  my  sanction  she  might  entertain  your  proposal  favourably." 

And  thus  did  this  man  dii^ose  of  his  daughter,  as  if  she  were  a  bale  of 
merchandise. 

"I  think  yon  said  you  had  an  engagement  at  your  dub  at  10,"  said 
Weston,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  it  is  now  half-past  nine ;  will  you  come 
up  to  the  drawing-room  P" 

*'No,  I  thank  you,  not  now ;  shall  you  be  at  home  to-monow  ?" 

*"!  riiall  be  at  the  bank;  my  daughter,  however,  will  be  at  home.  I 
win  see  that  your  bill  for  five  thousand  is  duly  met.  Gkxxl  night.  Land 
CairiBgion." 
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"  Julia,  my  dear,"  said  Weston ;  "  Lord  Carrington  will  make  you  a 
proposal  to-morrow." 

"  Lord  Carrin^OD !  why  he  scarcely  treats  me  with  the  respect  due  to  a 

ladv." 

"  Manner,  my  dear  girl — merely  manner — I  assure  you  he  thinks  most 
highly  of  you." 

Then  ensued  a  long  and  painful  scene.  The  father  was  stem  and 
determined ;  he  used  all  his  ailments,  all  his  paternal  authority,  to  gain 
his  point.  Julia  was  alone  and  unfriended.  Ever  accustomed  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  her  father,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  should  at  last 
give  way  so  far  as  to.  declare  that  if  Lord  Carrington  should  persist  in  his 
soit,  after  she  had  acquainted  him  with  one  fact,  that  she  would  no  longer 
object. 

"  And  what  is  that  fact  ?*'  asked  her  father. 

**  That  I  do  not  love  him,  that  I  never  can  love  him,  and  that  I  love 
another." 

Weston's  brow  grew  dark  at  these  words,  but  after  considering  for  a 
moment,  he  said  calmly — 

"  Then,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  you  will  accept  Lord  Carrington, 
if  he  does  not  think  the  fact  of  your  not  lovins^  him  at  present  an  obstacle." 

"  Neither  at  present  nor  at  any  future  time,  will  I  ever  feel  for  him 
anything  but  distaste  and  aversion." 

"  Why  so  ?  Is  he  not  noble,  good-looking,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  ? 
Surely,  apart  from  any  such  folly  as  love,  the  title,  the  position,  might  well 
deserve  your  consideration.  The  Countess  of  Carrington — surely  yon  are 
not  insensible  to  the  rank  and  position  the  title  will  bestow — ^you  will  mix 
with  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  You[  beauty  will  command 
admiration,  your  rank  envy,  your  wealth  every  luxury  you  can  desire. 
Say  no  more — Lord  Carrington  will  call  on  you  to-morrow — see  that  you 
receive  him  in  a  proper  spirit." 

There  the  conversation  dropped.  Weston  seeing  no  obstacle  to  the 
marriage  in  Julia's  girlish  scruples — she,  seeing  in  the  fact  of  her  loving 
another,  a  means  of  escape. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  worldly  nature  of  the  bargain  on  both  sides, 
she  thought,  poor  girl,  that  she  merely  would  have  to  candidly  own  to  her 
noble  suitor  that  her  heart  was  engaged,  for  him  at  once  to  withdraw  his 
suit.  Determined  to  tell  him  all  she  had  little  fear  of  the  result,  as  she 
could  not  conceive  a  man^noble  and,  as  she  supposed,  wealthy,  acting  so 
base  a  part,  as  to  force  an  unwilling  girl  to  bestow  her  hand  where  she 
could  not  bestow  her  heart. 

On  the  following  morning  Lord  Carrington  called  as  her  father  had 
said.  His  manner  was  respectful  and  almost  deferential,  but,  had  she  no 
other  reason,  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  at  once  came  to  business  and 
offered  the  Banker's  daughter  his  hand  and  title,  would  at  once  have 
offended  her  pride. 
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In  spite  of  his  deferential  manner  and  the  air  of  diffidence  which  he 
assumed,  Julia  could  discern  the  fact  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  such 
ao  absurdity  as  a  refusal.  But  what  was  her  dismay  when,  having  heard 
him  out,  and  stated  the  fact  of  her  indifference  to  him  and  love  for 
another,  he  coolly  declared  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  that  any  girlish 
fancy  should  prejudice  him  in  her  eyes — ^that  he  was  not  so  happy  as  to 
possess  her  heart ;  and  ended  by  hoping  that  as  Countess  of  Carring^n 
she  would  speedily  forget  any  little  affair  du  cour  of  the  past,  and 
reflect  new  lustre  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  on  his  ancestral 
coronet. 

**  Surely,  my  Lord,"  she  exclaimed  in  terror,  as  she  saw  the  probability 
of  her  hopes  being  dashed  to  the  ground,  "  surely  you  would  not  accept  my 
hand  when  I  have  no  heart  to  g^ive — surely  you  would  not  be  so  cruel,  so 
unkind,  as  to  force  me  into  an  union  which  is  distasteful,  nay,  hateful  to 
me?" 

"  Force  you.  Miss  Weston,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not  the  power  even  if 
I  had  the  will — I  can  only  respectfully  press  my  suit,  and  trust  that  your 
feelings  may  undergo  a  change." 

*'  But  it  is  forcing  me ;  it  is  nothing  else,"  she  cried  passionately.  "  I 
toid  my  father  that  I  would  tell  you  all,  and  that  then  if  you  pressed  your 
stiit,  I  would  not  refuse.  But  then,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  I  thought  you 
were  an  honourable  man  as  well  as  a  peer,  and  would  scorn  to  use  your 
rank  to  influence  me  through  my  father." 

*'  I  can  only  plead  my  great  love  and  devotion  as  an  extenuation  of  my 
Dralt  in  still  seeking  your  hand,  Miss  Weston.  Pray,  remember,  if  it  is  a 
fault  that  it  is  yourself  who  are  responsible  for  it.  What  man  can  gaze 
on  so  much  grace,  so  much  beauty,  such  great  attractions  as  you  possess, 
and  yet  be  wise.  Miss  Weston  ?" 

Julia's  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears.  She  saw  she  was  in  the  coils  and 
could  discover  no  chance  of  escape,  for  now  she  Itad  little  hope  of  Lord 
Carrington  relenting. 

That  evening  the  Earl  dined  with  them  again.  Julia  was  present — 
pale,  sad,  with  traces  of  tears  on  her  face,  and  a  wild  frightened  look  in 
her  beautiful  eyes. 

*'  My  Lord,"  said  the  Banker,  with  bland  pomposity,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  filling  his  glass ;  "  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  future 
Countess  of  Carrington."  The  toast  was  drunk ;  the  Banker  nodded  and 
said,  **  Julia,  my  dear."  The  Lord  merely  bowed  towards  her — ^and  in  a 
month's  time  Julia  Weston  became  the  Countess  of  Carrington. 

.  •  •  a  •  • 

AH  this  I  heard  afterwards,  as,  not  liking  the  man,  although  an  old 
schoolfellow,  I  never  called  on  the  Westons  except  {frofessionally,  and  of 
late  my  services  had  not  been  required.  Some  months  previously,  how- 
erer,  I  had  constantly  attended  Miss  Weston,  whose  health  was  none  of 
the  best.    Pain  and  sickness  have  a  wonderfully  softening  effect  on  the 
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nund,  especially  of  women ;  they  long  for  some  one  to  confide  in — some- 
what to  talk  to  about  the  inmost  feelings  of  their  heart.     I  soon  f^^t  con* 
vioeed  that  my  fair  patient  had  some  secret  cause,  if  not  for  sorrowing  far 
anxiety.    It  was  do  foeling  of  idle  curiosity  which  prompted  >ie  to  discover 
what  this  care  might  be.     I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that,  in  order 
sucoessfully  to  treat  the  body  the  physician  must  ascertain  if  there  be  not 
^'  a  mind  diseased,"  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  soothe  the  spirit  before 
attempting  to  deal  with  physical  ailments.     First  exacting  a  promise  of 
secresy,  which  I  smilingly  gave,  my  patient  proceeded  to  initiate  me  into 
a  little  love  affair  which  had  been  proceeding  for  some  time.     Lql  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  liie  estate  which  her  father  had  purchased 
from  the  Earl  of  Carrington,  and  which  he  had  determined  to  retain  as  bis 
country  seat,   was  an  old  country  Squire  with  an  only  son.     Artkur 
Fanshawe,  for  so  the  young  gentleman  was  called,  was  young,  handsome, 
agreeable,  and  with  boundless  audacity.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  he  should  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  beautiful  nei^bour,  the 
Banker's  daughter,  during  the  four  winter  months  of  their  stay  in  the 
country.     Julia  thought  him  everything  that  was  brave,  noble,  and  loYe- 
able.     Unknown   to  her  father  she  rode,  walked,  and  went  on  fishing 
excursions  with  him,  till  all  this  ended  one  fine  day  in  the  young  couple 
vowing  everlasting  love  and  fidelity  to  each  other.     Now  all  this,  though 
very  delightful  to  them,  did  not  meet  the  stem  father's  approval,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  gross  income  of  the  Squire  was  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  while  the  son  had  absolutely  nothing  during  the  father's 
life,  not  even  a  profession,  unless  a  commission  in  the  County  Militia  conld 
be  called  one.     Besides,  old  Weston  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying  his 
daughter  to  a  Peer,  and  a  Peer  he  was  determined  to  get  for  h^.    Thus  it 
happened  that,  getting  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on,  he  suddenly 
removed  his  dau^ter  to  town,  thinking  thus  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  foil/.     Vain  hope  V    At  first  the  young  lady  moped  and  fell  ill — then 
I  was  called  in  and  discovered  the   cause  of  the  mysterious  ailment. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  than  I  remarked  a  wonderful  improvement  in  my 
patient's  health  and  spirits.     At  the  time  I  could  not  quite  aocoimt  for  the 
sudden  change,  and  did  her  the  injustice  to  think  that  time  had  healed  the 
wound.     Subsequently,  however,  I  learned  that,  once  or  twice  a  week,  the 
same  morning  express  which  was  wont,  during  their  stay  in  the  country, 
to  whirl  the  Banker  up  to  town  to  business,  now  brought  the  faithful 
lover.    Julia,  in  London,  enjoyed  perfect  liberty.   Her  father  was  engaged 
at  the  bank  during  the  day,  and,  having  no  female  firiends  or  relativeB 
staying  in  the  house,  of  course  she  went  occasionally  for  a  walk  alone.     I 
need  scarcely  say  that  Arthur  Fanshawe  generally  met  her  by  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  thfs  was  the  cause  of  the  favourable  change,  which  all  my 
medicaments  ooald  not  effect. 

•  •••••• 

Bot  now  Julia  was  Countess  of  Carrington,  and  her  day  dieam  of 
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lore  and  happiness  was  over.     The  marriage  was  a  private  one,  so  that  I 
beaid  nothing  of  it  until  some  time  afterwards. 

It  was  in  the  box  lobby  of  her  Majesty's  theatre  that  I  next  saw  the 
Banker's  daughter.  1  had  some  nieces  from  the  country  staying  with  me 
and,  having  promised  to  take  them  to  the  Opera,  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  box  ticket  placed  at  my  disposal  by  a  patient,  to  redeem  my  word.  At 
the  v«ry  commeneement  of  the  performance  I  was  sent  for  by  a  patient  in 
St.  James's  Square.  Fortunately  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  serious  the  matter  I  hastened  back  to  the  Opera.  In  the  box 
lobby  I  met  my  beautiful  young  patient,  William  Weston's  datt^^hter.  Not 
knowing  anything  of  her  mania^e,  I  was  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
the  jewels  she  wore.  I  thought,  in  her  evening  dress,  with  the  emerald 
tiara  in  her  dark  hair,  that  she  looked  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  addressed  her  as  Miss  Weston . 

**  Good  Heavens,  Doctor ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  not,  then,  know 
that  I  am  married  ?  *' 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  Has 
year  father,  then,  relented  in  favour  of  your  late  lover  ? — and  have  I  the 
pleasDie  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Fanshawe  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Fanshawe  !  Great  Heavens,  No  !  Would  to  God  I  were  so- 
even  Julia  Weston  again.  Come  with  me.  Doctor,  there  is  no  one  in  my 
box,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

Not  without  some  astonishment  I  followed  her.  Strange,  I  thought, 
that  I  should  not  have  heard  of  her  marriage  ?     Who  could  it  be  ? 

I  entered  the  box  with  her,  and,  seating  myself,  prepared  to  listen  to 
what  she  had  to  say.  The  box,  which  was  on  the  grand  tier,  next  to  that 
of  royalty,  commanded  a  view  of  the  flies.  The  ballet  was  about  to  oom- 
menoe,  and  we  could  see  groups  of  girk  assembled  in  readiness  to  come 
on.  Occasionally,  too,  the  forms  of  aristocratic-looking  men  in  evening 
dress  might  be  perceived,  proving  that  a  favoured  few,  other  than  profes- 
sionals, were  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 

"There  !  do  you  see  that  gentleman  talking  to  the  girl  dressed  as  a 
faiiy  ?"  exclaimed  my  companion,  suddenly. 

"  Yes ! "  I  said,  in  some  surprise ;  "  that  is  Lord  Carrington ;  I  believe, 
from  report,  that  he  is  a  constant  worshq>per  of  those  beautiful 
aymphs." 

**  You  are  quite  right,  Doctor,"  she  said,  while  an  angry  flush  moimted 
to  her  eheek ;  *'  and  now  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am  the  Covntesa  of 
Carrington." 

I  waa  apologising  for  my  unintentional  offence  in  speaking  thus  of  her 
husbaDd,  when  she  stopped  me. 

"There,  dm't  apologise,"  she  said ;  "it  is  needless — ^I  am  not  jealous 
—I  do  not  love  him — never  can  love  him — and,  of  oouiie,  where  there  is 
no  love  there  can  be  no  jealousy." 

Then  she  told  me  all  that  the  reader  already  knows. 
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"Do  you  know,  Doctor,"  8he  said  when  she  had  concluded  her 
narrative,  "  that  if  I  had  waited  for  one  week  only,  all  would  have  been  well. 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  poor  Arthur  that  I  was  about  to  be  married, 
so  I  avoided  him  and  did  not  answer  his  letters.  Well,  a  letter  arrived 
for  me  at  my  father's  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  became  Countess  of 
Carrington.  It  was  forwarded,  and  I  received  it  five  days  afterwards. 
It  contained  news  which  would  have  made  me  refuse  to  be  that  man's 
wife  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  for  it  told  me  that  by  the  death  of  n 
distant  relative  that  my  Arthur  had  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune.  Not 
that  I  cared  for  the' fortune,  but  I  think,  I  feel  sure,  that  it  would  have 
influenced  papa.  At  all  events,  Arthur  would  have  married  me,  and  we 
would  have  trusted  to  time  for  a  reconciliation ;  but  now,  now  all  is  oyer 
for  me." 

"  And  what  of  Arthur  Fanshawe,  do  you  see  or  hear  from  him  now  ?  " 
I  did'nt  know  why  I  asked  the  question.  There  was  something  so  strange, 
so  reckless  in  her  manner,  that  perhaps  impelled  me. 

"  Do  I  see  him  or  hear  from  him  now  ?  Yes.  I  know  it  is  wrong  but 
I  cannot  help  it.  See !"  she  said,  motioning  towards  the  side  scenes, 
where  Lord  Carrington  could  be  seen,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  laughing 
ballet  girls,  "  see  how  well  my  Lord  remembers  me.  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  sometimes  forget  him  ?" 

I  was  shocked  at  the  levity  of  her  tone,  and  she  observed  it  in  my  face 

"  Don't  look  so  horrified.  Doctor.  I  assure  you  I  shall  respect  myself 
even  if  I  have  no  respect  for  my  husband.  His  honour  is  in  safe  keeping 
unless,"  and  a  strange  expression  came  over  her  beautiful  features,  "  unless 
he  drives  me  to  desperation,  by  putting  too  great  an  humiliation  on  me.^ 
There  is  a  limit  to  a  woman's  patience  under  insult  and  injury,  but  there 
is  no  limit  to  a  woman's  love.  Doctor,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  there  can  be  no  more  harm  in  saying  it  than  in  feeling 
it.  I  still  love  Arthur  Fanshawe — I  love  him  desperately — ^as  my  life. 
Now  you  know  all." 

**  Lady  Carrington,"  I  said,  "  you  are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice — 
pause  before  it  is  too  late.  Surely  because  your  husband  is  imprudent, 
perhaps  unfaithful,  it  is  no  reason  that  you  should  endanger,  perhaps 
forfeit,  your  own  reputation." 

"  There  is  no  danger — I  will  bear  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  do  my 

duty  unless .     Do  you  know  he  threatened  the  other  night  when  be 

was  intoxicated  to  bring  one  of  his  mistresses  home  to  supper  and  seat  her 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  Should  he  ever  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  I  will 
leave  him  for  ever." 

"  And  where  would  you  go  ?"  I  asked  almost  fearing  the  answer. 

'*  Where  would  I  go  ?     Where  should  a  wife  go,  when  she  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  husband  ?     I  would  go  to  my  father.     This  marriage 

was  his  wish ;  he  could  not  refuse  to  receive  me.     If  he  should," 

She  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  and  I  rose  and  took  my  leave. 
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"  Lady  Carnngion's  carnage  stops  the  way." 

I  was  waiting  with  my  two  nieces  till  the  long  line  of  carriages  before 
my  humble  brougham  should  have  driven  off  with  their  occupants. 

"Lady  Carrington's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  again  shouted  the 
serrant. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  her  Ladyship  descended  and  entered,  for  I  had 
i)een  waiting  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

She  bowed  to  me  as  she  passed,  and  was  handed  in  by  a  tall  hand- 
some young  man,  who  I  thought  bade  her  farewell  rather  impressively. 

My  brougham  was  next,  and  had  been  kept  back  by  the  delay  of 
Ltdy  Cauington. 

Under  what  different  circumstances  did  Lady  Carrington  next  *'  stop 
the  way"  before  me. 

"What  a  beautiful  girl!"  said  a  young  man  near  me.  ''Who  is 
she?" 

**  The  Countess  of  Carrington." 

"  Is  that  the  Earl  who  accompanied  her  to  the  carriage  ?" 

"That  Carrington,"  said  the  other  with  a  pitying  smile.  "No, 
indeed;  Carrington  is  better  employed  than  dangling  after  his  wife. 
Don't  you  know  him?  Come,  and  I  will  introduce  you ;  we  shall  find 
him  in  the  Green-room. 

"The Countess  of  Carrington's  carriage  stops  the  way." 

The  words  still  rang  in  my  ears,  nor  could  I  get  rid  of  the  fancy 
daring  my  drive  home. 

"  The  Countess  of  Carrington's  carriage  stops  the  way ;"  all  through 
the  long  night.     I  heard  it  even  in  my  dreams. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

A  daughter  knocks  at  her  father's  door.  It  is  night  and  the  rain 
poms  down  and  the  March  wind  howls.  The  father  listens  to  her  tale, 
a  tale  of  cruel  outrage,  and  insult,  and  wrong.  When  she  has  finished 
he  says,  coldly — 

"  Daughter,  your  place  is  with  your  husband ;  return  to  him." 

"  Never,  so  help  my  Heaven  1  Much  I  have  borne  in  silence ;  but 
this  last  insult  I  cannot,  will  not  bear.  Not  content  with  a  life  of  shame- 
leas  profligacy,  he  brings  home  before  my  veiy  face  his  paid  mistress,  and 
commands  me  to  receive  her.     Once  again,  I  will  never  return  to  him." 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you.  Your  husband's  home  is  your  home.  If 
he  has  done  wrong  it  is  a  wife's  place  to  forgive.  To-monrow  I  wiU 
myself  call  on  him  and  investigate  this  affair.  Meanwhile  return  to  your 
home.  Once  again,  this  is  no  home  for  you  without  your  husband's 
consent." 

"  Never,  so  help  my  Heaven  1 "  repeated  the  daughter. 

Then  she  went  forth  into  the  night,  but  she  sought  not  her  husband's 
home.  The  father  was  William  Weston ;  the  daughter  the  Countess  of 
Carrin^on. 
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Arthur  Eansbawe  was  in  town.     She  knew  his  address. 
That  night  a  star  feU  from  the  firmament. 

.  •  •  •  •  a 

An  elopement  in  high  life.  The  Countess  of  Carrington  had  eloped 
with  a  former  lover,  a  Mr.  Arthur  Fanshawe.  All  -  the  world  was  talldnfr 
of  it.  They  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  the  injured  husband  had  followed 
them  with  murderous  intent.  All  this  I  heard  one  nuNming  in  the  couratf 
of  my  visits.  The  next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  the  guilty  wife, 
telling  me  the  tales  of  her  wrongs,  and  beseeching  me  to  pray  for  her. 
I  did  more,  I  wept  for  her. 

Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  duel  fought  in  the  wood  of  Yinceaiies, 
near  Paris,  between  two  young  Englishmen. 

Four  men  went  on  the  ground  in  the  mist  of  early  morning.  Three 
only  left  it. 

The  brightest  April  sim  streamed  down  on  a  ghastly  scene. 

A  tall,  fair,  handsome  young  man  lay  on  his  back  with  his  glaring  eyes 
staring  upwards  at  the  heavens. 

It  was  Arthur  Fanshawe,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  heart. 

And  what  of  the  Countess  of  Carrington,  the  Banker's  daughter,  aad 
Peer's  wife  ? 

None  could  tell,  she  disappeared,  and  was  seen  and  heard  of  no  move. 
•  •  •  •  .  • 

Two  years  rolled  an  and  the  sad  tragedy  faded  away  from  men'^ 
minds.  William  Weston,  the  Banker,  was  a  miserable  man,  as  well  \xv 
deserved  to  be.  He  had  never  seen  nor  heard  from  his  iU-fated  daughter 
since  the  night  when  he  refrued  her  an  asylum  and  drove  her  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover.  A  curse  rests  upon  him.  I  am  frequently  called  in  tu 
attend  him — but  cannot  cure  or  alleviiU;e  the  remorse  which  is  gnawing  at 
his  heart.  During  these  two  years  I  had  led  an  active  and  I  hope  not  an 
useless  life — still  I  could  not  drive  from  my  mind  the  memoiy  of  Julia, 
Countess  of  Carrington,  in  all  the  pride  of  rank  and  beauty^  as  I  had  seei: 
her  at  the  opera. 

"  Lady  Carrington's  carriage  stops  the  way." 

The  words  would  still  return  and  ring  in  my  ears. 

I  devoted  an  hour  or  two  every  day  to  my  hospital  duties.  Each 
physician  has  under  him  an  assistant  physician,  and  one  or  more  "  clinical 
clerks."  These  latter  are  students  at  the  hospital,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
see  and  constantly  attend  to  the  patients  in  the  various  wards,  and  report 
any  change  in  the  symptoms  to  the  physicians. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Buckshire,"  I  said  to  one  of  these  young  gentlemen  who 
oiRciated  for  me,  "  how  fare  your  patients ;  have  you  any  fresh  patients 
since  yesterday?** 

"  One  came  in  to-day.  Sir ;  very  interesting  case,  indeed ;  ae^ns  a 
very  superior  sort  of  person ;  young,  and  has  been  very  handsome.  YouM 
better  see  her.  Sir.     Delirious — almost  in  a  state  of  coma.     I  can't'mak'^ 
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tlie  case  out,  neither  can  the  assistant-physiciaii.    Will  yoa  come  and  see 
her?" 

Acooidinghf,  I  followed  my  cleric  to  the  bedside  of  the  female  whom 
be  described  as  a  resty  interesting  pctient.  This  1  did  not  pay  mneU 
attention  to,  m  Mr.  Buekshire  was  always  discovering  '*  interesting  eases." 
In  tius  case,  howerer,  he  had  UM  no  more  than  the  truth.  The  patient 
in  question  oonld  not  have  been  more  than  five  and  twenty,  possibly  less ; 
kr  face,  though  thin  and  fair,  wore  still  the  traces  of  great  beauty ;  her 
fignre  was  slender  and  delicate,  while  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  her 
hands  heve  testimony  to  the  fact  of  her  never  having  done  hard  work. 
Eren  her  laagwage  in  the  ravings  of  delirium  was  not  that  of  an  unedneated 
penoR.  Oceasionally  she  spoke  French  and  Italian,  but  so  rapidly  and 
incoherently  that  I  could  make  but  little  sepse  of  it. 

"What  name?"  I  asked. 

"  Jane  Smith,''  said  Mr.  Buckshire,  referring  to  his  book ;  "  no  Mends, 
qoite  destitute — ^brought  in  by  an  old  woman,  who  said  she  was  her  land- 
lady, and  covddn't  afford  to  keep  her  any  longer  for  nothing." 

"  Jane  Smith,"  I  muttered,  '*  strange ;  surely  I  have  seen  that  &ce 
before.  Is  not  that  a  valuable  ring  on  her  finger  ?"  I  asked,  pointing  to 
it.  When,  however,  Mr.  Buckshire  attempted  to  get  it  off  to  examine  it, 
the  patient  resisted  so  vi<^ntly  that  he  could  not  succeed. 

"  There — there ! — ^leave  it  alone ;  some  keepsake,  I  dare  say,  which 
eren  poverty  and  starvation  could  not  induce  her  to  part  with.  Poor 
girl !"  I  said,  after  I  had  examined  her  and  prescribed.  '^  I  fear  she  won't 
last  long ;  she  is  so  weak,  and  the  fever  is  not  yet  at  its  height." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Buckshire  presented  himself  as  usual,  case- 
book in  hand. 

"Well,  Mr.  Buckshire,  what  to-day." 
Two  new  cases.  Sir  ;"  then  reading  from  the  book — 
Eliza  Jones,  aged  47;  erisypelas  in  fore-arm — slight  fever.     This 
patient  keeps  an  old  clothes   shop,  consequently  does   a  good  deal  ut' 
washii^ — " 

"Beally  I  can't  quite  see  the  force  of  your  logic,  Mr.  Buckshire;  whnt 
next  ?" 

"  Vary  interesting  case  next — ^highly  interesting.  Emma  Bates,  aged 
17 ;  this  patient  is  a  veiy  interesting  girl — large  dark  eyes,  brilliant  com- 
plexion, good  teeth,  raven  black  hair,  pretty  figure — evidently  moved  in  a 
superior  station  of  life.     Crinoline  maker,  Jewin  st — " 

"  There — ^there ! — that  will  do ;  you  are  incorrigible.  If  you  fall  in 
lore  with  all  your  patients  in  that  manner,  and  think  more  of  their  good 
looks  than  their  constitutions,  I  fear  their  chances  of  recovery  will  not  be 
of  the  brightest.  Is  there  anything  that  requires  my  presence  ? — any 
serious  case/"' 

"  No,  Sir ;  I  think  not,  to-day." 

I  entered  my  brougham,  which  was  waiting  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
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hospital,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  hard.    He  stopped  on  ariiviog  at 
the  gate ;  Mr.  Buckshire  at  that  moment  ran  up,  saying — 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir,  the  interesting  patient  who  came  in 
yesterday  died  in  the  night.  You  remember.  Sir,  the  one  with  the 
turquoise  ring.  This  is  it.  Sir ;  would  you  like  to  look  at  it  ?  Its  going 
to  be  sold  to  pay  burial  expenses.  She  was  terrible  just  before  she  died, 
and  begged  so  hard  that  she  might  not  be  sent  to  the  dissecting  room 
that  the  house  surgeon  promised  she  should  not." 
I  took  the  ring  mechanically. 

"  Oh,  and  here's  a  letter.  Sir,  was  found  in  her  pocket ;  it's  addressed 
to  the  Countess  of  Carrington.  She's  been  a  lady's  maid  in  a  nobleman's 
family,  I  think.  Sir.     I  knew  at  once  she  was  a  superior  class  of  person." 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed,  in  breathless  astonishment ;  "the  Countess  of 
Carrington!"  I  took  the  letter;  surely  enough  the  envelope  was 
addressed,  "The  Coimtess  of  Carrington,  Park-lane,  London."  The 
letter  was  soiled  and  crumpled  and  hardly  legible,  but  I  saw  that  it  com- 
menced "Dearest  Julia,"  and  ended,  "Ever  your  veiy  devoted  lover, 
Arthur  Fanshawe." 

I  looked  at  the  ring  on  the  inside;  it  bore  the  inscription,  "Julia 
Weston,  from  Arthur  Panshawe.     February,  183 — ." 

"  Great  God !"  I  thought,  "  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  rich  Banker's 
daughter,  Julia,  Countess  of  Carrington.  Inscrutable  are  thy  ways,  oh, 
Providence  1" 

"  I  will  keep  this  ring  and  letter,  Mr.  Buckshire,"  I  said.  "  I  knew 
this  unfortunate  woman,  and  will  communicate  with  her  friends.'* 

Mr.  Buckshire  looked  somewhat  surprised.  I  suppose  at  my  pale  face 
nnd  strange  manner. 

"  Are  you  not  well.  Sir  ?     Shall  I  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  thank  you.    Drive  home  at  once,"  I  said  to  the  coachman. 

"  What  is  the  stoppage,  Mr.  Buckshire  ?"  I  asked,  noticing  that  we 
(lid  not  move. 

"  Only  the  dead  cart.  Sir.  It's  the  patient  who  died  last  night — ^the 
female  whom  the  ring  and  letter  belonged  to." 

I  leaned  back  in  my  seat.  The  words  seemed  again  to  ring  in  my 
cars,  as  I  had  heard  them  at  the  Opera. 

"  Lady  Carrington's  carriage  stops  the  way."  And  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years,  and  again — 

"  Lady  Carrington's  carriage  stopa  the  loayj' 

But  the  carriage  is  a  dead  cart  and  the  Countess  is  a  corpse. 

Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi  / 
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This  sunny  month  of  June  has  enticed  large  numbers  of  respectablt 
people  to  come  by  boat,  rail,  or  road  to  have  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Fowke's 
Folly ;  and  the  result  is  apparent  to  the  present  writer  only  in  the  over- 
crowded streets,  and  the  Babel  \)f  languages  at  every  comer.  Being  a 
reflective  man,  and  a  timid,  I  am  less  at  home  among  the  noisy  population 
than  I  should  wish  to  be ;  but  as  Nature  has  mingled  with  my  constitu- 
tional love  of  solitude  an  inordinate  appetite  for  books,  I  suppose  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  bargain.  A  peep  into  the  crowded  London  thorough- 
iares  has  been  enough  for  me.  The  sight  is  not  a  cheering  one  to  a  man 
who,  like  myself,  cherishes  his  personality  as  a  precious  memento,  by  which 
he  may  be  identified  to  after  generations.  I  see  the  great  ocean  of  Life  roll 
past,  wave  on  wave — I  see  face  after  face  swallowed  up  in  a  great  mist  of 
ifflpersonal  sight-seeing ;  and,  as  I  look,  all  self-identity,  combined  with 
the  possibility  of  self-assertion,  appears  to  vanish  from  me.  One  of  the 
great  crowd,  I  lose  my  characteristic ;  I  am  nobody,  and  a  portion  of 
eTenrbody.  Appalled  at  the  prospect,  I  shrink  back,  snail-like,  into  my 
sDug  little  shell  of  a  study,  and  am  once  more  conscious  of  a  solitary  indi- 
Tidoality. 

I  dose  the  door,  draw  the  curtain,  and  shut  out  the  world.  The  mur- 
mur of  the  busy  millions  is  wafted  to  me  from  afar — subdued  and  softened 
by  the  distance,  it  seems  a  not  unpleasant  music. 

Now,  therefore,  while  the  great  mass  of  residents  and  visitors  rush 
hither  and  thither  in  a  noisy  flood,  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  quaint  old  book, 
foil  of  quaint  old  woodcuts,  which  carries  me  back  to  the  time  when  Charles 
lost  his  head  at  Whitehall — ^when  a  brewer  left  his  pigs  and  poultry  at  St. 
Ives  to  become  iconoclast.  Said  quaint  old  book,  long  dear  to  me,  sum- 
mons up  many  a  picture  of  the  past.  There  is  a  homely  English  flavour 
about  its  contents  which  enables  me  to  recognize  its  origin  at  a  glance, 
and  a  well  of  EngHsh  undefiled,  which  is  refreshing  after  Tomkins'  last 
roltone  of  scattered  leaves.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  relic,  picked  up  on 
glorious  ground — campoaubi  TrojafuU — ^breathing  here  of  a  stem*featured 
poetic  Helen,  prurient  or  passionate ;  there,  of  a  Hector  and  a  battle-field. 
It  is  brimful  of  character  and  individuality. 

Wherefore,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  is  appropriate  reading  for  one  that 
would  keep  alive  his  consciousness  of  personal  manhood.  The  author 
lived  in  a  time  of  action,  and  became  a  component  element  of  that  time ; 
but  his  self-assertive  capacities  gave  prominence  to  powers  which  might  ' 
othonnse  have  rested  in  inglorious  obscurity.  So  competent  was  he  to 
ensure  this  desirable  prominence,  that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  he  managed  to  keep  that  priceless  jewel  of  his,  his  ambition,  healthy 
and  untarnished.  Never,  evexi  in  the  thickest  of  the  flght,  did  he  forget 
Fame — ^who  makes  sages,  heroes,  or  madmen  of  us ;  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  brain  was  to  do  her  courtesies.    To  come  at  once  to  the  matter 
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in  hand,  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  George  Wither,  self-stjled  "  The 
Man  who  would  not  Flatter :"  and  it  is  to  the  consideration  of  his  life  and 
writings  that  I  propose  to  devote  a  very  few  of  these  pages. 

George  Wither  was  bom  at  Bentworth,  in  Hampshire,  on.  the  eleventh 
day  of  Jane,  1580.  His  father,  also  a  George,  appears  to  have  been  an 
old-fashioned  unsophisticated  gentlemen  of  liberal  means,  who  eschewed 
what  we  call  Society,  and  cultivated  the  good  graces  of  Pomona  on  his  own 
acres.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  little  grammar- 
school  of  Colemore — then  under  the  superintendence  of  the  eminent 
mathematician,  Antiquary  John  Greaves,  he  was  sent,  in  1604,  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  "  He  made  some  proficiency  with  much  ado 
in  academical  learning."  He  appears  to  have  been  much  fonder  of  writing 
verses  than  of  construing  Greek ;  for  he  left  the  University  without  a 
jJcffree. 

"  We  ha;ve  nme  fellows  that  would  8C(mii  to  be 
Tearm'd  well,  I  know,  especially  by  me ; 
Because  they  know  that  my  ungentle  fate 
Allowed  me  not  to  be  a  g^dnate. 

AbuKs  SWipt  and  TThipt,  2nd  Book,  p,  205. 

Soon  after  this  he  went  to  London,  and  studied  law  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Chancery.  But  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  be  had  as  little  relish  for 
legal  terms  as  for  academical  idioms.  "  His  geny  hanging  after  things 
more  smooth  and  delightful,  he  did  at  last  make  himself  known  to  the 
world,  after  several  rambles  therein,  by  certain  specimens  of  poetry,  which, 
being  dispersed  in.  several  hands,  (he)  became  shortly  after  a  public  author, 
and  much  admired  by  some  in  that  age,  by  his  quick  advancement  in  that 
faculty."  In  1613,  he  published  his  Abuses  Siripi  and  Whipi — a  crude 
sharp  satire,  which  became  immediately  popular.  This  book  pleased  the 
public,  because  it  clothed  in  rough  homely  English  an  insular  distrust  of 
Kings  and  Courts,  as  well  as  a  poetical  contempt  for  new-fiangled  official 
scarecrows.  The  public  applause  tickled  the  young  man's  vanity  not  a 
little,  and  he  strutted  up  and  down  the  literary  platform  with  remarkable 
self-complacency.  Buckling  on  his  armour,  he  ^penetrated  into  dark 
political  comers,  dragging  many  sour-visaged  social  traitors  to  the  light. 
Nee  habeo,  nee  careo,  nee  euro,  was  blazoned  on  his  bran  new  shield.  But 
the  shield-glitter  dazzled  defiance  into  dangerous  eyes,  and  the  bearer 
found  himself  a  prisoner  between  stone-walls.  TUxe  young  poet's  language 
had  not  been  complimentary  to  certain  long-locked  gentlemen  of  the  bean 
9»onde^  He  was  seized,  reprimanded,  and  finally  locked  up  in  the  Mar- 
shalaea.  Still  clinging  to  his  pen  and  ink,  he  wrote  the  Satire  to  the  King 
in  prison.  This  dignified  and  conciliatory  effusion,  bristling  with  pluck 
and  impudence,  in  spite  of  a  dash  of  explanation  here  and  there,  ojpcned 
the  gates  of  the  Marshalaea,  and  Wither  came  forth  with  honours. 
Puritanically-disposed  people  took  a  faney  to  him  after  this,  ooBOOiuseratiog 
his  slovenly  usage  and  praisiiig  him  highly  for  "  His  profuse  outpounng 
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of  English  rhyme."  Then  St.  Giles,  leading  on  the  trading  population  of 
old  London,  caught  at  his  verse,  proclaiming  it  in  shop  and  pot-house  as 
prophetic  and  oracular.  The  "  honest,  plain  matter,'*  as  Wither  himself 
called  it,  suited  the  imaginations  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The 
seeds  of  the  EeTolution  had  been  sown,  and  were  sprouting  vigorously  in 
tlie  public  mind.  The  margin  between  the  sensuous  and  the  sensual,  the 
gay  and  the  obscure,  having  been  overstept  by  the  aristocracy,  it  was  full 
time  frar  the  people  to  interfere.  They  had  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 
fun  which  they  were  not  privileged  to  share.  Here,  then,  was  a  sober- 
suited  young  champion,  ready  to  do  their  battles,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Church  and  King.  The  persecution  undergone  by  him  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  poetical  functions,  only  served  to  treble  his  influence.  He  began  a 
bustling,  uncomfortable  life.  He  was  for  ever  compelled,  forcibly,  to  bear 
his  Majesty's  compliments  to  the  governor  of  some  lock-up  or  other — ^the 
Fleet,  Newgate,  or  the  Marshalsea.  In  prison,  however,  the  Muse  was 
with  him,  caring  very  little  for  the  darkness  and  the  hard  fare ;  but  talking 
like  Hope  with  the  angels,  and  finding  music  even  in  the  jingling  of  the 
keys  at  the  gaolor's  girdle.  Nothing  daunted  Wither's  tough  English 
heart,  as  long  as  he  could  sharpen  the  Toledo  of  Satire  on  the  whetstone  of 
self-conceit.  Presh  fines  and  fresh  imprisonment  were  repeatedly  forth- 
coming.  "  "What  care  I,"  cried  Tyrtaeus ;  "  What  care  I  for  your  paltry 
hencoop — shut  me  up  when  you  can  imprison  the  immortal  soul."  Then, 
bursting  into  heroics,  with  a  sneer  which  seems  to  have  commimicated  itself 
to  his  rhjTne  and  rythm,  he  exclaims  : — 

"  Is  this  the  dismal  place 
Wberein,  before  I  came,  I  heard  it  aaid 
There's  nothing  bnt  grief,  terror,  and  disgrace  ? 
I  find  it  otherwise ;  and  donbtieas  either 
It  is  belied,  or  they  who  are  sent  hither 
Within  themselves,  when  to  this  honse  they  come. 
Bring  that  which  makes  it  seem  so  troublesome. 
I  no  worse  here  than  where  I  was  before 
Accommodated  am ;  for,  though  confined 
From  some  things  which  concern  my  body  more 
Than  formerly,  it  hath  eolfirged  my  mind !" 

Thus,  stone  walls  did  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage,  for  the 
self-assertive  spirit  of  the  poet.  That  there  was  some  little  ostentation  in 
his  exclamations,  may  be  admitted ;  but  that  they  were  bold  and  to  the 
purpose,  is  unquestionable.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  sanguine  poetic  heart, 
big  with  inspiration,  and  disdaining  the  thralls  of  a  quarrelsome  age  and 
an  imperfect  civilization. 

j^ter  his  first  release  from  prison.  Wither  appears  to  have  betaken 
himself  to  his  little  estate  in  Hampshire.  Dwelling  in  his  house  at 
Bentw<»rth,  he  wrote  countless  quantities  of  manuscript — songs,  hymns, 
psalms,  squibs,  satires;  and  at  the  same  time  followed  much  of  Eoger 
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Ascham's  advice — "  To  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring ;  to  play  at  all  weai>ons ; 
to  shoot  fair  in  bow  and  surely  in  gun ;  to  vault  lustily,  to  run,  to  leap,  to 
wrostle,  to  swim ;  to  dance  comely ;  to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to  play  at  tennis, 
and  all  pastimes  generally  which  be  joined  with  labour,  used  in  open  place 
or  in  the  daylight— containing  either  some  fit  exercise  for  war  or  some 
pleasant  pastime  for  peace."  Here  he  found  in  perfection  those  old 
ceremonies  and  customs  whereof  we  now  and  then  catch  glimpses  in  his 
songs ;  for  Bentworth,  like  Herrick's  Dean  Prior,  was  linked  by  such  ties 
to  the  golden  world : — 

*'  For  sportfl,  for  pageantry,  and  plays. 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy  days. 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maidens  meet 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast. 
Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  garland  graced ; 
Thy  Morris  dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale. 
Thy  shearing  feasts,  which  never  fall ; 
Thy  harvest  home,  thy  wassail  howl,  -  * 

That's  toss'd  up  after  fox  i'  the  hole ; 
Thy  mummeries,  thy  Twelflh-night  kings 
And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings ; 
Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  tusset  wit. 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it." 

The  days  were  even  then  gone  by,  when,  early  on  May-day,  as  Chaucer 
tells  us,  "  Forth  goeth  all  the  Court,  both  the  most  and  the  least,  to  fetch 
the  flowers  fresh,  and  branch,  and  blome."  But  there  were  customs 
enough  left  to  interest  a  poet.  Wither  saw  sturdy  men  and  women  bring 
in  the  May-pole ;  he  drank  at  wakes  with  the  old  women ;  he  watched  the 
sad  or  happy  faces  of  marriageable  maidens  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve.  Little 
^amed  the  pretty  maiden  who 

"  With  garlands  gay. 
Who  mode  the  lady  of  the  May," 

that  the  oountxy  gentleman  watching  her  with  those  hard  heavy  eyes,  was 
about  to  celebrate  her  praises  in  his  songs.  Nor  the  Morris-dancers, 
singing  their  madrigals,  and  playing  their  mirth-awakening  feats  of  arms. 
For,  if  some  rude  portraits  are  to  be  trusted.  Wither  was  no  Adonis,  but 
a  stem  hard*looking  Puritan,  disinclined  to  indulge  in  frivolous  pursuits. 
Under  a  harsh  exterior,  however — ^an  outside  like  the  thorns  of  the  rose — 
Wither  had  a  heart  in  tune  with  all  innocent  loveliness — ^that  deep  poetic 
instinct  which  is  more  than  all  poetic  fame.  He  was  beginning  to  form 
iVrcadian  pictures  of  the  rural  life,  preparing  the  materials  for  many  sweet 
pictures — "  Tales  of  the  May-pole  and  the  Wassail  Mead.** 
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Bat  tlie  pastoral  retirement  was  not  to  remain  long  undisturbed; 
Wither  was  a  man  of  action,  and  whenever  summoned  by  circumstances 
irould  be  up  and  doing.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  State  affairs  were 
getting  muddled.  In  1632  Charles,  proroguing  Parliament,  got  up  a 
surreptitious  Privy  Council,  through  the  medium  of  which  Laud  prosecuted 
his  great  system,  "  Thorough."  A  brewer  and  a  sailor  rose  up  and  voted 
his  Majesty  a  humbug.  The  edict  relating  to  ship-money  brought  out 
John  Hampden,  who  refused  to  pay  one  farthing  of  the  twenty  shillings 
he  owed  the  Government.  The  democratic  councils  ensued ;  Hampden 
spoke  angry  words  to  men  of  mettle;  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  the  rest, 
strenuously  applauded.  Cromwell's  crew  of  horse  came  next,  and  certain 
politicians  grasped  their  swords  with  the  determination  to  fight  out  their 
battle,  man  to  man.  Wither  was,  by  constitution,  at  once  democratical 
and  Puritanical.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  mixed  up  in 
the  popular  movement.  Raising  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament,  he  went  marching  against  the  Royalists,  under  the  motto — 
Pro  Bege^  Lege,  Grege,  What  success  and  prowess  attended  his  in- 
dividual efforts  is,  of  necessity,  vague  and  imcertain;  but  having  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
decapitation.  His  life,  however,  was  saved  because  Denham  perpetrated 
a  good-natured  joke  in  his  defence.  Soon  after  this,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Anthony  Wood,  he  became  "  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  quorum  for 
HampshiiB,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  which  ofiice  he  kept  six  years ;  and  after- 
wards was  made,  by  Oliver,  Major-General  of  all  the  Horse  and  Foot  in 
the  County  of  Surrey."  After  the  Restoration,  charged  with  writing  certain 
seditious  papers  against  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  lodged  in  New- 
gate, only  to  be  liberated  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 

in  1667. 

The  above  is  but  the  bare  epitome  of  a  wild,  long,  and  continuous 
struggle  in  the  pursuit  of  fine,  healthy  principles ;  but,  in  addition  to  his 
work  in  the  great  battles.  Wither,  throughout  his  long  and  useful  career, 
conducted  divers  petty  literary  wars  with  successful  temerity.  Among 
his  literary  brethren  he  was  not  popular.  To  them,  at  least,  his  success 
appeared  in  striking  disproportion  to  his  abilities.  Among  his  more 
respectable  maligners  was  young  Gill,  junior  preceptor  of  Saint  Paul's 
Schools,  where  little  John  Milton  was  preparing  to  out-don  the  dons  at 
college.  Gill's  later  diatribes  evinced  some  scholarship,  and  a  great  deal 
of  temper;  but  Wither's  only  formidable  opponent  was  Ben  Jonson,  to. 
whom,  perhaps,  the  young  satirist's  deficiency  in  scholarly  qualifications 
seemed  more  glaringly  apparent  than  to  his  other  contemporaries. 
Wither,  however,  back-boned  by  honest  conviction,  fortified  with 
rigorous  self-consciousness,  trespassing  on  the  borders  of  self-conceit, 
met  even  the  author  of  "  Volpone "  with  that  spirit  which  had 
enabled  him  to  resist  even  the  blandishments  of  a  King,  and  to 
despise  the  limitations  of  a  prison.    He  had  merely  a  few  words  for 
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his  more  insignificaiit  opponents,  belabouring  them  now  and  then,  afler 
the  fdlowing  fasliion : — 

"  I  coDsot  for  reward  adorn  the  bearae 
Of  some  old  rotten  mifler  with  my  verBc; 
VoT,  like  the  poetasters  of  the  time. 
Go  howl  a  doleful  elegy  in  rhyme 
Por  every  lord  or  ladyship  that  dies* 
And  then  perplex  their  heirs  to  patronize 
My  muddy  poetry."* 

This  hard,  outspoken  invective  had  method  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  it 
lacked  the  sting  of  the  epigram.  To  Wither's  rough  independent  nature 
the  vices  and  pettiness  of  that  generation  of  poets  appeared  intolerable ; 
and  intensely  conscious  of  the  strongly-marked  features  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, he  was  i^t  to  identify  the  follies  of  the  man  with  the  imperfection 
of  the  wiitm*.  The  noise  his  infuriated  enemies  made  only  coxifirmed 
his  popularity  with  the  public,  which  prefeired  plain  English  doctrine  to 
Latin  and  Greek  philosophising  and  fanciful  Italian  metaphysics.  Honest 
folks  bought  his  books,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  heavy  blows  he  dealt 
among  his  more  aceomplished  opponents.  Ben  wrote  a  masque,  and 
dubbed  him  "  Chronomastrix,"  treating  the  poet  of  the  people  with  that 
contempt  with  which,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
people  themselves.  "  Chronomastrix,  forsooth !"  ejaculated  Wither ;  and 
t^ump !  down  came  his  Puritan  flail  on  the  l^uily  shoulders  of  the  Laureate 
himself: — 

**  I  am  not  of  a  temper  like  to  those 
That  can  provide  an  hoar's  sad  talk  in  prose 
For  any  fanerall;  and  then  go  dine 
And  choke  my  grief  with  sugar-plnms  and  wine. 
I  cannot  at  the  claret  sit  and  laugh, 
And  then  half-tipsie  write  an  epitaph ; 
Or  howle  an  epicaedium  for  each  groom 
That  m,  by  fraud  or  nigardise,  become 
A  wealthy  alderman ;  nor  for  each  gull 
That  hath  acquired  the  stile  of  worshipftill  \" 

Wither's  poignant  wit,  and  strong  masculine  sense,  careless  either  to 
give  or  keep,  were  valiantly  exercised  again  Jonson's  keen  personal  satire 
and  overwhelming  erudition.  Jonson  bantered  his  opponent  about  the 
"  prentices,"  "  unlettered  clerks,"  "  semptresses,"  "  boys  with  buttons," 
and  ''pudding  wives,"  who  filled  his  pockets  and  bought  his  books. 
These  formed  a  species  of  pubUc  which  had  danmed  Jonson's  plays  at  the 
Globe  Theatre ;  and  against  which  he  had  made  certain  loud  outcries 
before  Wither  was  bom.  With  the  profoundest  contempt  for  the 
ancients,  this  despised  public  united  a  hearty  irritability  on  the  subject  of 
Jonson's  genius.     Wither  retaliated  on  the  Laureate  in  a  still  more  per- 
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sonal  strain,  he  described  certain  bacchanal  verses  at  the  "  Three  Tum^^ 
and  the  "  DevU,'*  at  which  Big  Ben  with  his  "  mountain  beUy"  and  his 
"  n)cky  face"  presided,  and  kid  down  convivial  dicta  for  new  disciples. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  conquered,  but  certainly  there  was  a  merry 
struggle  for  the  mastery.  Jonson,  always  jealous,  dealt  his  heavy  sledge- 
hammer blows  without  mercy ;  indignant  to  behold  a  literary  freshman 
liJching  away  his  laurels,  when  they  were  just  beginning  to  supply  him 
with  ease  and  enjoyment.  But  Wither  had  the  stubborn  cranial  develop- 
ment of  the  true  Puritan.  He  was  a  hard-hitting  fellow,  moreover,  and 
one  who  paid  back  his  enemies  in  their  own  coin.  The  Laureate  knew  as 
well  as  anybody,  that  his  productions  were  much  too  elaborate  to  come 
home  to  the  taste  of  the  general  public ;  whereas  his  young  adversary, 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  want  of  pride,  was  writing  for  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  only.  Rivalry  was  utterly  out  of  the  question;  but  it 
served  to  set  George  Wither  on  a  momentary  level  with  the  stupendous 
genius  who  created  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  "  the  Sad  Shep- 
herd." Shakspeare  himself  was  the  only  man  capable  of  overcoming 
Jonson;  the  Spanish  Galleon,  and  the  English  Man  of  War,  as  Fuller 
denominated  the  two  great  dramatists,  were  far  from  being  regarded  with 
contempt  by  one  another.  But  Wither  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  down 
by  anybody.  People  began  to  stare  at  the  young  lion  as  he  strutted  along 
the  streets ;  whereat  the  old  lion  was  enraged  so  much  the  more.  Ben 
expected  all  and  sundry  to  gape  with  admiration  when  he  donned  his 
''  coachman's  coat,"  and  waddled  down  to  the  Apollo  Chamber  from  his 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

But  let  us  think  gently  of  rare  Ben  Jonson's  ''Chronomastrix." 
Everbody  knows  who  has  read  those  merry  begging  letters  to  the  King  of 
England,  that  Ben  was  no  saint  himself.  Wither  w::s  conceited,  egoti<«tical 
— an  eiLtinct  specimen  of  an  extinct  class  of  moral  coxcombs.  But  he 
was  none  the  less  a  brave  man  and  a  good  poet.  He  wrote  about  love  in 
his  own  soft  and  delicate  way,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
passion  in  his  own  element.  He  adored  poetiy  with  the  ardour  of  a  firat 
last  affection;  and  the  verses  in  which  he  paints  the  beauties  of  the 
Muse  are  among  the  sweetest  in  the  language.  The  following  lines  were 
writtem  while  the  author  was  lying  in  the  Pleet  Prison : — 

*'  She  doth  tell  me  where  tu  borrow 
Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 
Makes  the  de§olatest  place 
To  her  preeence  be  a  grace ; 
And  the  blackest  disooatentfl. 
Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 
In  my  former  daye  of  blisB 
Her  divine  skill  taagfat  me  this — 
That  from  everything  I  saw 
I  could  €ome  instruction  draw ; 
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And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 
By  the  meanest  object's  sight ; 
By  the  mnrmnr  of  a  spring. 
By  the  least  bongh's  rusteling  ; 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread. 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree  : 
She  conld  more  infnse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

•  •  •  • 

Poesie ;  thou  sweetest  content 

That  e'er  Heayen  to  mortals  lent : 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee ; 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee, 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  soom 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom ; 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be, 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madness. 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness. 

If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  fits 

More  than  all  their  greatest  wits ; 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy 

Do  esteem  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  fools  and  knaves  of  them. 

No  stauncher  Tyrtulua  ever  breathed  upon  Parnassus :  rushing  forward  as 

he   did  against  hard  conventional  barricades-—^  la  veriu  ou  le  mort 

approcher.     Men  of  earth  might  sneer  at  the  weakness ;  but  Wither  chose 

to  dwell  happily  in  the  pleasant  sanctuary  his  own  genius  had  made  for 

him — ^free  to  dream  his  independent  dreams.     The  world  might  grumble 

and  groan,  monarchs  might  totter  on  their  thrones,  nations  might  come 

and  depart  like  shadows,  King  Ben  might  indignantly  point  to  the  laurel 

on  his  beetling  brows  ;  but  there  lay  the  fluent  Philarete,  quite  composedly, 

singing  songs  particularly  pretty  and  very  Puritan,    And  the  public — 

the  jolly  little  bugbears  of  every  guild — thought  it  worth  their  while  to 

listen  attentively. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I., — during  the  Commonwealth,  and  part 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  two  schools  of  poetry  had  gradually  gained 

ground.     These  schools    were    styled    severally  the  Metaphysical  and 

the  Classical.     Of  the  first,  Cowley,   a  man  of  undoubted  genius  but 

corrupted  taste,  was   the   most  characteristic   master,    and   he  it  was 

who    gave  it  reputation  and  historical  significance.*      Such    men  as 

*  To  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  pinchbeck  platitudes  of  this  poet  were 
held  by  contemporaries,  take  Sir  John  Denham's  lines  on  Cowley's  interment  in 
the  sacred  purlieus  of  Westminster  Abbey.    Here  is  a  short  extract  :— 

"  Old  Mother  Wit  and  Natui«  gave 
Fletcher  and  Shakspeare  all  they  have ; 
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('arew  and  Waller  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Classical  school.  As 
the  name  partly  signifies,  its  incompetent  poetical  philosophy  was  based 
upon  the  lyrical  models  once  in  vogue  among  the  ancients.  Its  founders 
wrote  verses  so  elegant  as  to  gain  for  themselves  the  title  of  Literary 
Befonners  ;  and  they  paved  the  way  for  the  fine  gentlemen  with  French 
instincts  who  revolutionized  the  laws  of  metre  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  members  of  both  these  schools  burned  incense  to  a  degenerate 
Venus.  Their  false  and  artificial  poetry  was  the  broken  mirror  in  which 
were  reflected  the  silly  intrigues  of  literary  courtiers  and  not  very  virtuous 
ladies  of  quality.  But  presently  there  sprang  up  a  third  school — a  sober 
ascetic  branch  of  the  metaphysical  school — of  which  Herbert,  Quarles, 
and  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  members.  These  men  and  others, 
many  of  whom  leaned  to  the  Royalist  side  in  politics,  were  erroneously 
stvled  Puritans. 

^  Of  Wither's  literary  productions,  which  were  legion,  the  best  perhaps 
are  "  Faire  Vertue,  or  the  Mistresse  of  Philarete,"and  "  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt.*'  The  one  is  pastoral,  the  other  satirical.  The  first  represents 
George  Wither,  Gent.,  (as  he  sometimes  wrote  himself  on  his  title  pages) 
in  a  bright  ultra-poetic  light,  kneeling  tremblingly  at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful 
English  Diana.  The  second  suggests  plain  Greotge  Wither,  self-styled 
the  "  Man  who  would  not  Flatter,"  whistling  over  his  wrath  to  keep  it 
warm,  and  growling  in  harsh  baritones  at  Kings  and  Courts.  I  recom- 
mend both  poems  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 

Williams  Buchanan. 

In  Spenser  and  in  Jonion,  Art, 

Of  slower  Nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  bo  equal  are^ 

None  knows  which  bears  the  happiest  share. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own. 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold, 

Nor  like  Ben  Jonson,"  &o.  &c. 
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Part  II. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF  VISION. 
BY  DR.  SCOFFERN. 

Vision  having  been  functionally  considered  in  our  last,  instroments  of 
vision  or  eyes  are  now  to  be  treated  of.  The  simplest  form  of  eye 
is  found  in  the  Annelida.  To  this  division  of  animated  Nature 
belongs  the  medicinal  leech,  which  we  will  therefore  take  for  our 
illustration.  The  leech  has  no  less  than  ten  eyes;  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  attribute  any  extraordinary  power  of  vision  to  this 
creature  nevertheless.  Vision,  indeed — ^osing  that  word  in  its  proper 
sense,  as  meaning  ocular  discrimination  of  objects — ^probably  the  leech  has 
none.  So  far  as  the  revelations  of  anatomy  and  analogical  reasoning 
enable  one  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  leech  merely  acquires,  through  the 
medium  of  its  ten  eyes,  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness ; 
no  more.  All  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  refractive  lens-work,  discover- 
able in  the  eyes  of  Man,  and  the  higher  animals  generally,  is  wanting  to 
the  leech.  To  understand  the  better  how  the  visual  organs  of  this  little 
creature  are  formed,  we  may  take  a  mutilated  human  eye  for  the  illus- 
trative starting  point.  What  the  optical  arrangement  of  the  hunuin  eye  is 
we  have  not  yet  investigated,  nor  is  that  investigation  necessary  for  the 
illustration  here  in  view.  Enough  to  know  that  behind  the  cornea  or 
lantern-like  front  of  a  human  eye,  come  lenses  *  and  humours  of  various 
sorts  and  degrees,  through  all  of  which  rays  of  light  have  successively  to 
pass,  until  they  ultimately  fall  upon  a  sentient  net-work,  spread  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  eye,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spider's 
web.  This  being  premised,  let  us  fancy  that  every  part  of  a  human  eye 
has  been  removed,  save  the  posterior  net-work.  This  idea  being  fully 
realized,  we  shall  have  a  very  fair  functional  illustration  of  the  eye  of  a 
leech.  Such  an  optical  instrument  must  be  very  imperfect,  regarding  it 
from  a  mammalian  stand-point  of  perfection.  Nevertheless,  considering 
the  life-duties  and  destinies  of  a  leech,  one  has  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  such  rudimentary  visual  organs  are  quite  sufficient  for  its  wants. 
The  Naturalist  well  knows  that  Nature  ever  economizes  her  powers  and 
resources.  Imperfect  Man,  when  he  seeks  to  accomplish  some  end  by  the 
putting  forth  of  force,  is  in  the  common  habit  of  employing  an  uncertain 
super-abundance  of  force,  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  not  putting 
forth  enough.  Nature  never  goes  to  work  in  this  slovenly  way.  Ever 
using  means  adequate  to  the  end  proposed,  she  never  transgresses  these 
means.  Much  of  Man's  boasted  certainty  is  nothing  better  than  the 
aggregate  of  restdts  approaching  correctness,  but  never,  absolutely  correct. 

*  Each  transparent  porUon  of  the  eye  ifl,  optically  speaking,  lentacolar. 
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The  small  remaining:  errors  he  spreads  about  until  they  constitute  an  even 
gur&oe — ^so  to  speak — and  are  no  longer  discoverable.  The  tuning  of  a 
piano  will  at  ouoe  furnish  a  musician  with  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment 
we  would  seek  to  convey.  If  a  piano  W^e  tuned  absolutely  correct  for 
any  one  key,  it  must  necessarily  be  incorrect  for  every  other  key.  The 
toner's  great  art  is  to  distribute  imperfections  evenly  about,  until  they  are 
no  longer  discoverable. 

The  sort  of  eye  we  have  been  describing  may  be  called  the  simple 
eye;  simplest  it  indeed  is,  of  aU  visual  organs.  Next  in  order  of 
development  is  what  may  be  denominated  the  mosaic  eye,  a  very 
beautiful  example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  common  house-fly ; 
<tiU  more  magnificent  examples  being  afforded  by  butterflies,  moths,  and 
dragon-flies.  Every  entomolc^ist  who  has  set  himself  the  task  of  catchin<^ 
one  of  these  latter  insect-giants,  well  knows  how  great  the  difficulty  of 
succeeding.  A  dragon-fly,  whether  on  the  wing  or  at  rest,  is  not  readily 
caaght.  It  does  not  much  matter  which  way  you  approach  the  wary 
fellow.  Whether  you  look  at  him  face  to  face,  or  whether  he  turns 
his  back  upon  you,  he  sees  you  just  as  well.  Evidently  the  dragon- 
flys power  of  vision,  wluitever  sort  of  eye  he  may  have — is  in  certain 
respects  an  extensive  power ;  yet,  so  far  as  Anatomy  and  Optics  enables 
us  to  understand,  the  dragon-fly's  power  of  discriminating  the  outline 
and  contour  of  objects  must  be  very  small.  If  a  dragon-fly,  butterfly, 
or  even  common  house-fly  be  caught,  held  firmly  by  the  wing,  and 
looked  at  full  in  the  face,  the  eye  may  not  only  readily  be  distinguished, 
hut  may  be  seen  to  be  wholly  different  from  our  own.  Even  without 
microscopic,  or  even  magnifying  aid — by  the  naked  eye  alone — the  pecu- 
liar eonstruction  of  the  insect  mosaic  eye  will  stand  revealed.  The  first 
impiessioii  conveyed  by  an  eye  of  this  kind,  will  be,  that  it  is  a  remarkably 
briUiant  eye.  Continuing  to  regard  it  attentively,  the  cause  of  that 
brilliancy  wiU  be  made  apparent.  A  facet-like  appearance  will  soon 
become  manifest ;  something  like  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
round,  facet-cut  decanter  stoppers.  Without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
instrument,  this  is  all  an  observer  could  expect  to  perceive.  Sufficiently 
magnified,  the  facets  of  such  an  insect  eye  would  be  found  to  exist  in  pro- 
digious numbers ;  and  upon  the  transparent  surface  of  each  facet,  the 
observer  would  not  fail  to  see  his  own  reflected  image.  Inasmuch  as  each 
of  these  facets  is  set  at  a  different  angle,  so  does  each  correspond  to  a 
sepwate  emanation,  or  set  of  luminous  rays ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  these  facets  is  greater,  so  will  the  sphere  of  vision  possessed  by 
luany  insects  be  more  extensive. 

But  the  aggregate  of  facets  only  constitutes  the  exterior  of  insect 
eyei.  The  interior  arrangement  has  now  to  be  explained ;  let  us  then 
look  about  for  some  convenient  analogy.  Behold  it  at  hand.  A  common 
tm  funnel,  such  as  used  to  fill  bottles  with,  is  dosed  with  a  pane  of 
glass  at  the  large  end ;  the  glass  corresponding  with  one  of  the  insect  eye 
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facets,  and  the  funnel  itself  is  almost  the  exact  representation  of  what 
is  situated  behind  each  facet  of  a  mosaic  insect  eye.  If  we  now  assume 
that  a  branch  of  the  insect  optic  nerve  instead  of  proceeding  quite  up 
to  the  funnel  mouth — quite  up  to  the  glass,  that  is  to  say — stops  short  at 
the  point  where  the  funnel  tube  joins  the  cone,  the  necessary  condition 
will  have  been  imagined  for  further  illustration.  Slight  reflection  on 
these  conditions  will  8uf!io6  to  make  known  the  fact,  that  an  arrangement, 
such  as  described,  will  Umit  the  expanse  of  luminous  rays,  that  can  be 
taken  in  by  each  separate  eye  funnel.  Were  there  no  limitation  of  this 
kind,  all  the  beautifully  complex  arrangement  of  funnels,  and  facets,  just 
described,  would  have  been  resources  thrown  away.  An  insect  eye  thus 
modified,  would  have  been  no  more  perfect  than  that  of  a  leech,  notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  elaborate  mechanism.  No  matter  what  the  precise 
construction  of  an  eye  may  be,  if  not  merely  the  perception  of  light 
from  darkness,  but  the  individualisation  of  objects,  the  discrimination  of 
outline,  be  an  end  proposed — some  provision  must  exist  for  circum- 
scribing limits  to  the  field  of  sight,  presented  by  any  luminous  object. 

Mosaic  eyes,  unaccompanied  by  refractive  lenses,  are  not  restricted  to 
insects.  They  are  found  in  certain  Crustacea — ^the  decapods  for  example  ; 
creatures  that  possess  a  greater  scope  of  vision  than  insects,  though  the 
eyes  not  consisting  usually  of  so  many  facets,  are  not  of  themselves  so 
elaborate.  In  what  manner  then  is  this  increase  of  vision  accomplished  P 
Ten  minutes'  inspection  of  a  live  lobster  stall  will  furnish  a  reply  to  the 
question.  Amongst  the  sprawling  fore  extremities  of  a  live  lobster,  certain 
things  not  claws,  not  legs ;  but  rather  like  the  antennae  or  feelers  of  an 
insect  are  perceptible.  These  antennae,  as  we  will  provisionally  call  them, 
are  extremely  mobile.  Sometimes  they  are  directed  forward,  sometimes 
backward ;  describing  in  their  gyrations  the  arc  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
circle.  If  the  tip  of  one  of  these  antenna-like  things  be  carefully  examined, 
an  eye  may  be  perceived,  similar  in  all  external  a^cts  to  one  of  the  insect 
eyes  we  have  been  already  describing.  In  point  of  fact,  lobsters,  despite 
of  their  bulk,  have  much  that  is  in  common  with  the  nature  and  alliance  of 
insects.  A  cray-fish  is  still  more  insect-like.  If  a  ilea  be  sufficiently 
magnified,  the  general  similarity  between  it  and  a  cray-fish  will  be  at  once 
apparent. 

Mosaic  non-refiractive  eyes,  though  those  most  generally  found  in 
animals  belonging  to  the  Crustacea,  are  not  universally  found.  Some 
crustaceans  possess  refractive  lenticular  eyes ;  but  when  the  latter  occur, 
they  are  usually  accessory. 

Ascending  a  grade  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation,  we  now  come  to  the 
Arachnida,  or  Spider  tribe,  in  which  as  members  are  included  the  scorpion. 
Be  the  fact  known,  and  very  generally  it  is  not  known — spiders  are  not 
insects.  No ;  they  are  far  more  important  individuals  than  insects,  pos- 
sessing a  higher  organization ;  more  intelligence.  Mere  bulk  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  intelligence  plainly,  or  else  human  individuals  would 
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be  Tastly  inferior  to  elephants  and  whales ;  and  thus  it  is,  in  foUoiriDg  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  a  spider  has  more  brains — more  power  of  good  and 
e?il  within  his  little  bulk  than  the  most  gigantic  lobster.  The  eyes  of 
aracbnideans  are  constmcted  lenticularly,  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of 
Man,  and  the  higher  animals  generally.  They  have  usually  several  of 
these  eyes ;  wherefore  the  scope  of  vision  of  these  creatures  is  not  merely 
Tery  extensive,  but  very  perfect.  The  common  scorpion  has  no  less  than 
twelve  of  these  beautiful  eyes.  <No  wonder  he  can  see,  as  well  as  sting, 
so  sharply. 

Ascending  now  in  the  animated  creation,  until  we  arrive  at  Yertebrata 
or  creatures  having  a  back  bone,  we  see  in  the  construction  of  their 
visual  apparatus  the  highest  development  of  optical  resources.    Different 
members  of  the  Yertebrata  have  eyes  differently  modified,  but  the  general 
principles  of  construction  in  all  are  the  same.     Should  any  reader  desire 
to  see  and  examine  for  himself  ocularly,  that  which  we  here  must  be 
content  to  describe  verbally,  this  can  easily  be  done  if  the  eye  of  a  sheep 
or  an  ox  be  taken  as  an  example.     Looking  at  such  an  eye,  in  front,  the 
transparent  convex  widow  pane  as  we  may  call  it — cornea  in  optical 
langiuige — meets  the  view.   The  cornea  is  not  usually  described  as  being  a 
lens ;  a  lens,  however,  it  plainly  is,  concavo-convex  in  shape.     Behind  the 
cornea  will  be  found  a  liquid  called,  on  account  of  its  fluidity,  the  aqueous 
humour ;  stretched  across  this  is  a  representative  of  the  optician's  perforated 
stop,  the  iris  as  it  is  called,  having  a  round  aperture  in  the  middle  of  it 
susceptible  of  enlargement  and  contraction,  results  which  the  optician  by 
bis  less  elaborate  machinery  cannot  accomplish.     We  have  already  indi- 
cated the  functions  of  this  iris  with  its  pupil,  as  tending  to  obviate  the 
defects  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration;  but  it  performs  another 
function  beside.  The  iris  expands  or  contracts,  making  the  pupil  larger  or 
smaller,  according  as  the  source  of  light  is  more  or  less  intense,  and  a 
larger  or  smaller  pencil  of  rays  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
perfect  vision.    The  nature  of  this  accommodation  must  have    made 
itself  perceptible  to  all  of  us.     Emerging  at  times  from  bright  light  to 
dusky  gloom,  who  has  failed  to  notice  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing 
under  this  condition  for  the  first  few  moments  P    Afterwards,  however, 
the  eyes  by  some  means  get  accustomed  to  their  duties.      Objects, 
invisible  at  first,  soon  become  moderately  distinct,  until  our  visual  organs 
are  at  least  reconciled  to  the  gloom  around  them.     Conversely,  who  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  utter  bewilderment  experienced  on  changing  the 
conditior,  and  emerging  from  gloom  out  upon   sun   light,   or  into  a 
brilliantly  illuminated  apartment  ?     If  the  eye  could  be  looked  into  under 
either  of  the  specified  conditions,  the  pupil  in  the  former  case  would  be 
seen  to  expand  so  as  to  economise  all  available  light ;  in  the  latter  case, 
to  contract,  thus  shutting  out  a  number  of  luminous  rays  that  otherwise, 
failing  upon  the  retina,  would  be  painful.     In  owls,   cats,   and  other 
nocturnal  animals,  the  expansive  limits  of  the  pupil  are  very  large. 
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Habitually  prowling  at  times  when  liglit  is  deficient,  the  visual  organs  of 
nocturnal  animals  are  constmcted  with  special  reference  to  the  rendering 
of  all  stray  rays  available.  The  tradition  which  represents  owls  and  cats 
as  able  to  see  in  positive  darkness  is  founded  on  error.  Some  light  there 
must  be.  The  eyes  of  nocturnal  animals  are  constructed  with  reference 
to  functions  of  light,  just  as  the  eyes  of  man  are  constructed ;  but  owins^ 
to  the  extreme  dilatability  of  their  pupil  they  can  do  with  less  of  it.  In 
cats,  as  we  all  know,  the  pupil  is  peculiarly  shaped.  Eound  almost, 
when  at  its  fullest  expansion,  it  contracts  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
light  laterally  but  not  longitudinally ;  the  result  of  which  is  a  long  slit-like 
aperture.  This  peculiarity  of  pupil  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the 
larger  species  of  the  cat  tribe  ;  not  to  the  lion  and  tiger  for  example.  The 
lynx  we  believe  is  the  largest  feline  animal  that  is  endowed  with  this 
peculiarity. 

A  large  expanded  pupil  is  regarded  usually  as  conferring  a  brilliancy, 
and,  therefore,  a  beauty  to  the  eye  of  such  individuals  as  possess  it.  The 
juice  of  the  herb  Belladonna  has  the  remarkable  property  of  expanding  the 
pupO,  and  thus  imparting  this  kind  of  brilliancy  artificially.  The  very 
name  "  Belladonna  "  is  stated  to  be  dependent  (and  we  believe  correctly)  on 
this  circumstance.  The  words  '*  bella  donna,"  we  need  scarcely  indicate, 
are  the  Italian  for  "  beautiful  lady,"  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Italian 
ladies  at  one  time  were  in  the  habit  of  enlarging  their  pupils,  that  their  eyes 
might  seem  more  bright,  by  the  expressed  juice  of  the  herb  to  which  the 
designation  "  bella  donna  "  has  since  been  given.  The  writer  of  this  begs 
leave  to  express  the  hope  that  Italian  fair  ones  never  suffered  half  so  much 
in  the  interest  of  beauty  as  he  once  suffered  by  accident.  Some  extnct 
of  Belladonna  having  got  into  one  eye,  all  power  of  contraction  in  the  pupil 
ceased  for  many  days.  The  results  were  most  painful  and  oonfdnng. 
Not  only  did  light,  flooding  in  more  profusely  than  it  was  wanted,  cause  a 
head  disturbance  verging  on  delirium,  but  all  objects  were  seen  doable. 

Expatiating  thus  on  the  construction  of  the  iris  and  pupil,  we  have 
been  led  away  from  that  systematic  anatomical  scrutiny  of  Yertabratic  eyes 
upon  which  we  had  entered.  A  little  way  beliind  the  retina— or,  more 
properly  speaking,  behind  the  pupil — we  find  a  solid  transparent  body, 
lenticular  in  form,  and  hence  called  the  crystalline  lens.  Tlie  most  con- 
venient means  by  which  to  learn  the  contour  of  the  crystalline  lens  will 
consist  in  boiling  an  entire  eye ;  by  which  operation  the  lens  is  consolidated 
just  as  white  of  egg  would  be,  similarly  circumstanced.  This  result  must 
frequently  have  been  noticed  when  a  boiled  fish's  head  has  been  brooght 
to  table.  The  shape  of  a  crystalline  lens,  and  its  relation  to  the  pupil  and 
iris,  merit  some  attention ;  and  will  involve  some  of  the  points  already 
stated  in  regard  to  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations,  the  imperfection 
of  spherical  lenses,  and  the  superiority  of  such  as  have  reference  to  Car- 
tesian ovals.  Now,  it  does  happen  (though  the  observer  would  perhaps 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact)  that  the  cr^'stalline  lens  is  really 
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not  a  sphoical  lens — ^that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  reference  to  a  sphere  on 
either  aspeot.  To  affirm  that  the  curves — and  the  curves  are  not  similar 
on  either  side — ^have  reference  to  Cartesian  ovals,  would  be  to  affirm  more 
than  has  ever  been  demonstrated.  That  Nature,  however,  has  departed 
fitNn  the  spherical  origin  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  in  doing  this  Nature 
doubUeas  has  been  actuated  by  some  all-sufficient  reason. 

Befcse  we  proceed  to  indicate  other  functions  of  Mammalian  eyes,  it 
will  be  well  to  pause  here  and  take  cognizance  of  the  optical  resources  that 
hare  alieady  oome  under  our  consideration.  The  fact  has  already  been 
annouiced  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  regarded  the  chromatic  aberration  of  a 
lens,  or  a  sjstem  of  lenses,  as  an  irremediable  evil.  He  believed  that  such 
an  instnunent  as  an  achromatic  reflecting  telescope  was  beyond  the  capa^ 
bility  of  Man  to  produce.  How  achromatic  lenses  are  oonstntcied  has 
already  been  explained — combination  of  different  refractive  media  solving 
the  whole  difficulty. 

If  the  anatomical  construction  of  an  eye  be  reflected  upon,  the  &ct  will 
be  made  numifest  that  this  very  means  of  obviating  chromatic  aberration 
has  been  adopted  by  Nature.  Not  only  has  each  separate  humour  a 
di&zeni  index  of  icfractive  power ;  but  the  crystalline  lens  itself,  far  from 
being  homogeneous,  is  composed  of  layers  of  different  densities.  The 
defect  of  spherical  aberration  is  amply  provided  for,  and  guarded  against. 
From  this,  as  already  noted,  the  crystalline  lens  is  not  a  spherical  lens ;  but 
if  tendencies  to  spherical  aberration  should  nevertheless  exist,  the  iris,  by 
catting  off  all  peripheral  rays,  would  countervail  it. 

Thus  far,  then,  is  the  analogy  oom]dete  between  eye  economy  and 
telescope  economy.      The  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  is  obvious. 
Every  step  has  been  taken  that  Man  has  felt  himself  compelled  to  take 
for  perfecting  his  rougher  instruments.    The  eyes,  however,  have  mys- 
teiies  of  optical  adaptation  that  have  never  been  revealed,  and  which, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  revelation.     The  means  by  which  they  accommo- 
date themaebrea  to  distanees  is  one,  and  if  we  would  contemplate  this 
mystery  under  the  most  striking  aspect  of  it,  let  the  habits  of  a  hawk  or 
eagle — let  the  optical  necessities  of  these  birds  be  reflected  on  for  a 
moment.     The  hawk  or  eagle,  soaring  alc^t,  sees  his  prey  far  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     To  Man's  vision,  the  object  would  be  imper- 
ceptible ;  but  acuteness  of  vision  is  not  the  point  under  contemplation 
just  now.     The  question,  before  us  for  solution  is — "  How  does  it  happen 
^t  the  hawk  or  eagle,  swooping  down  with  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
stone  (the  distance  between  him  and  his  victim  becoming  rapidly  less 
and  leas),  accommodate  the  visual  power  of  his  eyes  to  eadi  altered 
distance?"     Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  physiologists  to  answer 
this  question,  but  they  have  resulted  in  no  satisfactory  hypothesis.     The 
direst  statement  of  the  case,  indeed,  is  to  own  plainly,  and  without 
cireomlocotion,  that  the  method  by  which  the  result  is  accomplished  is 
wholly  unknown. 
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The  refractiye  mechanism  of  our  eyes  is  such,  that  all  objects  made 
visible  are  depicted  upside  down  upon  the  retina.  Based  upon  knowledge 
of  this  phenomenon,  a  somewhat  warmly-disputed  contest  formerly  pre- 
vailed, in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  our  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
considering  that  our  eyes  take  cognizance  of  them  upside  down.  The 
wonder  now  is  that  so  warm  a  contest  should  have  gone  on.  We  have 
only  to  assume  that  the  sentient  power  of  the  optic  nerve  ia  specially 
adapted  to  this  state  of  optical  inversion ;  that  it  is  made  competent  to 
invert  in  feeling  and  idea  the  picture  of  objects  seen ;  and  the  difficulty 
ceases  to  exist.  If  the  rejoinder  be  made,  *'  This  is  mere  speculation," 
granted ;  and  human  minds,  on  whatever  field  of  knowledge  careering, 
soon  come  to  learn  that  they,  like  cows  in  Guernsey,  are  tethered 
each  with  a  very  short  rope.  The  sum  total  of  certain  indisputable 
truths,  to  which  we  can  here  below  attain,  is  very  small;  and  when 
the  human  mind  can  know  no  longer,  it  fain  will  speculate. 

Another  much  disputed  topic  the  stereoscope  has  put  to  rest.  How 
do  the  eyes  realize  to  the  brain  the  idea  of  solidity  ?  was  the  question 
long  asked  unavailingly.  The  notion  of  solidity,  doubtless,  is  referable 
to  the  two  different  angular  bearings,  which  are  presented  by  solid  bodies 
to  the  two  eyes.  That  such  is  the  true  explanation  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt ;  inasmuch  as  two  flat  pictures  submitted  to  the  eyes,  under  the 
corresponding  angles  to  these  the  solid  representation  would  have  pre- 
sentee, originate  the  notion  of  solidity. 

Assuming  the  undulatory  or  wave  theory  of  light  to  be  the  true  theory, 
the  curious  speculation  arises  whether  there  may  not  exist  sorts  of  light 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  one  animal,  or  one  class  of  animals, 
are  recognisable  to  others.  At  present  there  are  strong  presumptive 
grounds  for  replying  to  this  question  affirmatively ;  but  long  before  such  a 
conclusion  was  warranted  by  any  evidence,  the  opinion  may  be  said  to  have 
prevailed.  Professor  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  iias  proved  that  beyond  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  solar  spectrum  there  are  rays  naturaUy  invisible, 
though  capable  of  being  rendered  visible  by  transmission  through  one  of 
certain  liquids  which  have  the  property  of  what  he  first  denominated 
'*  epipalic  dispersion."  If  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  be  adopted  (and 
it  is  now  almost  exclusively  adopted),  there  is  hardly  any  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  eyes,  there  are  tints  perceptible 
to  other  animals;  and,  far  beyond  the  light  limits  of  any  animal  there  are— 
what  should  we  call  them  P  not  tints,  because  they  are  no  longer  visible— 
undulations  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  that  would  be  recognised  as  light 
if  eyes  were  only  delicate  enough  to  recognise  them.  The  point  we 
are  now  debating  has  no  reference  to  the  intensity,  but  the  colour,  of 
light.  Whereas  red  light  stands  at  one  extreme  of  Man's  visual  soku* 
spectrum,  and  violet  light  at  the  other ;  and  whereas,  (granting  the  truth 
of  the  undulatory  hypothesis,)  red  light  is  made  up  of  the  largest,  and 
violet  light  of  the  smallest  waves;   the  great  question  is,  whether  there 
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may  not  be  ethereal  waves  smaller  than  those  constituting  violet  light,  un- 
recognisable as  light  waves  to  us,  but  perhaps  recognisable  to  other  animals  ? 
again,  whether  ethereal  waves  larger  than  those  constituting  red  light  may 
not  similarly  cause  luminous  impressions  to  eyes  properly  attuned  to  their 
reception  ? 

Great  diversity  exists  as  to  the  power  and  quality  of  human  eyes ; 
probably  too  the  remark  applies  to  the  eyes  of  lower  animals.     The  quali- 
ties of  long  and  short-sightedness  need  not  be  taken  cognisance  of  here. 
Both  depend  on  peculiar  optical  config^uration :  hence  both  are  susceptible 
of  eveiy  explanation.     Wherefore,  however,  one  human  eye  should  in- 
tuitively measure  proportions  better  than  another,  or  judge  of  distances 
better  t^an  another,  are  questions  not  so  explicable.     Perhaps  the  expla- 
nation is  even  less  ocular  than  sensorial:   one  dependent  on  general 
organization.    From  consideration  of  the  defect  or  peculiarity  commonly 
denominated  *'  colour-blindness,"  there  is  no  such  easy  escape.     Examples 
of  it  have  been  know^n  to  co-exist  with  the  highest  forms  of  intelligence. 
Thus,  for  example,  Dalton,  the  renowned  originator  of  the  atomic  theory 
was  colour-blind.    Throughout  his  whole  life  he  never  could  distinguish 
between  the  colour  of  mud  and  the  colour  of  vermilion.     He  consequently 
spoke  of  red  sealing-wax  as  **  mud  coloured."     Throughout  his  whole  life 
he  never  could  have  seen  as  normally-constituted  eyes  are  able  to  see — and 
most  who  read  this  see — the  beautiful  play  of  carnation  tints  which  are  so 
lovely.    Use  is  second  nature,  the  proverb  informs  us ;  but  the  tints  of 
human  flesh  must  have  been  to  Dr.   Dalton's  eyes  extremely  ghastly. 
Still  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  a  pretty  face,  as  a  page 
from  his  journal  testifies.     Coming  from  Manchester  to  London,  chiefly 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  he  recorded,  in 
writing,  some  opinions,  relative  to  the  beauty  of  London  ladies.     *'  Some 
wear  garments  loose  like  sacks,"  he  testifies,  "others  garments  fitting  tight ; 
but,"  continues  he,  "  I  looked  on  the  ladies  more  than  at  their  dresses.   A 
pretty  tcoman  looks  pretty  koioever  dressed"     Pretty — ^forsooth  with  mud 
coloured  lips,  and  cheeks  blooming  with  the  tint   of  pale   sky — blue, 
mingled  with  yellow  ochre !     Colour-blindness  so  absolute  for  particular 
tints  as  Dalton's  is  rare.     His  case  represents  one  end  of  the  chromatic 
scale,  as  certain  great  colourists  like  Titian,  Turner,  and  Holman  Hunt 
represent  the  other.     Certain  eyes  would  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  only 
discerning  objects  necessary  to  be  discerned,  remaining  wholly  unconscious 
in  r^ard  to  others.     The  amphibious  creature  called  Status  borealis, 
otherwise  the  Greenland  shark,  seems  to  be  thus  ch^umstanced.     "  The 
ey<s,*'  says  l>r.  Scoresby,  "  are  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  animal. 
The  pupil  is  emerald  green,  the  rest  of  the  eye  blue.     To  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  pupil  is  attached  a  white  vermiform  substance,  one  or  two 
inches  in  length.     Each  extremity  of  it  consists  of  two  filaments,  but  the 
central  part  is  single.     The  sailors  imagine  this  shark  is  blind,  because  it 
pays  not  the  least  attention  to  the  presence  of  a  man.     Indeed,  it  is  so 
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apparently  stupid  that  it  never  draws  back  when  a  blow  is  aimed  at  it 
with  a  knife  or  a  lance.  The  Squalus  borealis  is  twelve  or  fonrteen  feet  in 
length,  and  six  or  eight  feet  in  circumference ;  in  its  general  form  very 
much  TesembHng  a  dog  £sh.  It  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  whale,  whicli  it 
bites  and  annoys  when  living,  and  feeds  upon  when  dead.  With  its  teeth, 
which  are  serrated  in  one  jaw,  lancet-shaped  and  dentriculated  in  the 
other,  it  scoops  out  of  the  whale's  body  pieces  as  large  as  a*  man's  head. 
Thus  it  continues  scooping  and  gorging  until  it  can  hold  no  more.  The 
creature  is  so  insensible  to  pain,  that  although  run  through  the  body  with 
a  knife,  it  will  return  to  its  food ;  and  for  some  hours  after  the  heart  is 
torn  out,  or  its  body  cut  in  pieces,  the  severed  part  will  contine  to  show 
signs  of  life." 

When  commencing  this  paper — at  the  very  threshold  of  our  eye-lore — 
the  general  proposition  was  discussed,  whether  the  visual  function,  to  the 
extent  of  knowing  light  from  darkness,  might  not  be  performed  without 
,  special  organs.  That  such  should  be  the  case  does  not  seem  at  a  first 
glance  at  it  half  so  extraordinary  as  that  Nature,  after  furnishing  eyes  to 
an  animal,  should  bury  the  eyes  not  merely  under  the  skin,  but  under  and 
within  the  flesh.  These  conditions,  nevertheless,  are  obtained  in  the 
Myxine  Glutinosa.  To  explain  why  conditions  should  be  so  is  more  than 
within  our  competence.  Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  Myxine  cannot 
see,  because  of  the  strange  place  its  eyes  are  set  in.  A  human  being  can 
see  light  from  darkness  through  the  closed  eyelids ;  and  if  the  eyelids  were 
five  or  six  times  re-duplicated,  probably  the  power  of  knowing  light  from 
darkness  would  not  depart. 

And  now,  as  regards  the  belongings  and  appurtenances  of  eyes,  a  good 
deal  might  be  stated;  many  beautiful  adaptations  and  provisions  pondered 
and  reflected  upon.  In  human  eyes  consider  the  exquisite  beauty  of  work- 
ing economy !  for  example,  the  tears  and  tear  apparatus.  The  tear- 
spring  establishment  is  situate  in  the  external  comer  of  either  eye. 
Welling  as  sources  from  these  glands,  tears  constantly  pass  fit)m  the  ex- 
terior to  the  interior  comer  of  each  eye ;  thence  down  into  the  nose,  through 
two  little  water  mains.  By  day,  and  awake,  this  unseen  flow  of  tears  is 
arrested  in  its  course  by  the  often-closing  eyelids.  Let  the  edges  of  each 
eyelid  now  be  examined.  The  edges  are  not  flat,  but  bevelled,  it  will  be 
perceived ;  bevelled  in  such  wise  that  when  they  approximate  a  triangular 
space  is  formed — ^a  sort  of  triangular  water  drain,  along  which  the  tear- 
fluid  courses — moistening  the  lantern-glass  of  the  eye,  and  keeping  it  ever 
brit'ht.  That  such  is  the  fimction  of  tears  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  Pishes  and  Oustacea  the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  tdioDy  wanting. 

Notwithstandmg  that  virlon-seeing  is  so  commonly  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  appeal,  this  sense  can  be  somewhat  easily  deceived.  The  success 
of  all  the  prestidigitator's  feats  depends  on  the  practical  application  of  this 
fact.  Hands  are  quicker  to  do  than  eyes  to  perceive ;  or  else  it  would  fare 
ill  with  professional  thimble-riggers.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
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light  fall  upon  the  eyes  during  a  certain  extension  of  time,    to  beget 
the  idea  of  motion :  for  which  reason  it  is  that  rapidly  revolving  cog- 
wheels, and   other  parts   of  machinery  in    motion,   seem  absolutely  at 
rest  when  viewed  by  lightning  flashes,   or  artificially-produced  electric 
sparks.      Conversely,   whenever  a  luminous  impression  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  eye,  it  lingers  for  a  time.      A  very  simple  illustration  of 
this  truth  shall  suffice.      When  many  of  us  were  young,   some    nurse 
impatient  of   our  cries,   and  willing  to  delight  us,   whirled  romid    a 
burning  stick ;  thus  begetting  to  our  infant  eye  the  motion  of  a  bright 
fire  drde.      A   glorious    revelation   is    light,  and  a  glorious  privilege 
that  of  vision.      All  that  have  ex^oyed  that  revelation,  and  this  privi- 
lege,  would   surely   miss   the  deprivation.      Nevertheless,    the    totally 
blind — even  through  accident  late  in  life,  are  perhaps  happier,  more  self 
helping,  than  the  totally  deaf— rto  leave  out  of  consideration  the  deaf  and 
dumb.    Por  lack  of  hearing  there  is  no  substitute ;  but  deprived  of  the 
power  of  vision,  it  is  sm'prising  to  notice  how  well  the  other  senses  take 
on  extra  duty,  and  perform  their  vicarious  offices.     It  is  on  record,  that 
certain  individuals  bom  blind,  and  to  whom  sight  has  been  given  late  in 
life  through  an  operation,  long  preferred  to  judge  of  the  form  of  objects  by 
the  touch.     The  case  of  one  young  man  in  particular  is  recorded   in 
physiological   books,  illustrates  this  position  very  strongly.     He   could 
not  tell  a  dog  from  a  cat   by  the  eye  alone,  for  a  long  time  after 
acquiring  the  sense  of  sight.     One  day,  hesitating  as  to  the  decision,  he 
caught  the  imknown  animal,  felt  it  over  and  over,  then  dropping  it,  said 
triumphantly,  "  There,  pussy ;  I  shall  know  you  again."     This  shows  that 
vision  like  other  senses,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  other  senses,  requires 
to  be  educated.     Once  the  question  was  proposed  to  Locke,  that  profound 
metaphysician,  whether  a  person  bom  blind,  yet  able  by  sense  of  touch 
to  distinguish  a  cube  from  a  sphere,  would  on  suddenly  obtaining  his 
sight  be  able  to  distinguish  them  by  the  latter  sense.     The  question  was 
answered  by  Locke  in  the  negative,  and  that,  on  grounds  plainly  meta- 
physical.    Since  his  time,  actual  practice  has  confirmed  the  tmth  of  his 
answer. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  MELANGE. 

TiiEKE  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  internal  history  of  old  Paris 
which  necessarily  combines  in  its  narration  something  about  Botany,  a  dip 
into  two  rather  interesting  Biographies,  and  a  word  or  so,  «»  jnusant,  op 
amateur  Embroidery  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Henri,  the  fourth  of  the  name,  or  rather  let  us  say,  Henri  Quatre, 
reigned  in  France.  Succeeding,  as  he  did,  to  a  regime,  and  an  epoch  which 
had  reduced  the  kingdom  to  extreme  misery  and  poverty,  and  with  a 
view — perhaps  a  mistaken  one — to  mitigate  these  evils,  he  issued  an  edict 
ill  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  against  the  wearing  of  costly  apparel, 
especially  stuffs  woven  of  gold  and  silver  thread.  In  order  to  render  the 
edict  more  effectual,  it  contained  a  special  clause  in  favour  of  ladies  of  the 
demi-monde,  who  alone  were  allowed  to  appear  arrayed  in  the  expensive 
fixtures  of  the  kinds  generally  forbidden.  This  proved  a  most  wholesome 
and  useful  rider  to  the  edict ;  as  many  a  fair  rebel  would  have  been  fou^d 
ready  enough  to  break  the  law  in  the  cause  of  the  toilet,  but  for  the  risk 
of  being  mistaken  for  one  of  the  ladies  exceptionally  privileged  by  the  law 
itself.  Might  not  some  edict  of  the  kind  succeed  equally  well  against 
crinoline  ?     The  question  is  well  worthy  consideration. 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  With  returning  prosperity, 
under  the  successful  government  of  the  new  King,  the  necessity  which  had 
suggested  the  edict  against  sumptuous  dress  disappeared.  A  wholesome 
re-action  took  place ;  and,  so  far  from  the  fabrication  of  rich  stuffs  being 
any  longer  discouraged,  their  manufacture  was  in  every  way  promoted,  as 
conducive  to  the  extension  of  commerce.  Mulberry  trees  were  for  the 
first  time  planted  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  the  silk-worm ; 
the  looms  of  Lyons  received  Eoyal  patronage  and  encouragement ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  tapestry,  of  a  high  class,  was  established  under  Gk)vemment 
protection.  All  those  rich  kinds  of  Embroidery  which  had  received  a 
temporary  check  became  a  fashion  that  rapidly  grew  into  a  rage ;  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  especially,  nothing  loth  to  aid  in  this  branch  of  the 
Royal  policy,  became  inveterate  Embroiderers. 

Pierre  Yallet,  an  artist  of  well-known  taste  in  ornamental  design,  was 
appointed  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Court  Embroidery ;  and  there  was  not  a 
boudoir  in  the  old  Louvre,*  or  the  new  chateau  at  Fontainebleau,  in  which 
Embroidery  frames  did  not  form  the  principal  feature.  But  at  last  came  a  diffi- 
culty. VaUet  could  no  longer  satisfy  the  taste  of  his  fair  pupils  with  designs 
founded  on  the  conventional  ornaments  in  general  use,  although  the  Gdui 
de  la  Renaissance,  which,  in  a  modified  form,  still  prevailed,  afforded 
extremely  rich  combinations  of  both  form  and  colour.  The  ladies,  "  with 
that  innate  good  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  them,''  called  for  natural  flowers. 

•  Qrefttly  enlarged  by  Henry  IV, 
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Those  of  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre  were  soon  exhausted.  Yallet  then  went 
to  the  fields — ^the  Woods  of  Monceaux — ^the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau — and 
came  home  laden ;  but  the  Marguerite  f  was  old-fashioned — ^it  was  a  stock 
feature  in  the  ornamental  borders  of  the  Mass-books  of  their  grandmothers 
—so  was  the  Ancolie,  J  and  so  was  the  Lychnide  ^  All  the  wild  flowers 
he  could  get  presented,  in  short,  but  little  novelty.  The  ladies  were 
difficult  to  please.  In  France,  fashions  are  still  called  nouveautes,  and 
nouveauUs  were  required  by  the  Embroidery  pupils  of  Monsieur  Pierre 
Vallct,  Direcieur-en-CAef  de  la  Broderie  dts  Dame9  de  la  Cour, 

On  a  lucky  morning  Yallet  bethought  himself  that  he  had  heard  of 
beautiful  flowers,  from  strange  countries,  cultivated  by  one  Jean  Robin  and 
his  brother,  in  the  island  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  he  fancied  that  in  such  a 
place,  moistened  on  either  side  by  the  dose  proximity  of  the  Seine,  beautiful 
flowers,  with  the  careful  culture  of  science,  must  grow  in  great  luxuriance. 
Like  Ca^ar,  he  went,  he  saw,  he  conquered ;  he  found  the  garden  of  Jean 
Eobin  and  his  brother ;  he  found  flowers  he  had  never  seen — new  forms, 
new  combinations  of  colour  met  the  eye  of  the  artist  in  every  fresh  parterre; 
and,  as  coming  from  the  Court,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  bouquet,  such 
as  had  never  entered  the  boudoirs  of  the  Louvre  before.     It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that,  even  backed  by  regal  influence,  Yallet  obtained  his 
prize.     Robin  was  most  jealous  of  his  flowers ;  he  would  rather,  it  was 
said,  destroy  one  of  his  rarest  species  than  let  another  have  an  offshoot,  or 
even  a  single  seed.     This  feature  in  Messire  Robin's  character  has  been 
brought  against  him  by  rival  botanists,  with  much  ill-natured  force ;  but 
we  shall  see  that  it  gave  way  when  he  thought,  as  he  did  sometimes,  that 
it  was  a  public  benefit,  and  not  a  private  favour  that  he  was  asked  to  confer. 
Let  us  imagine  the  ladies  of  the  Louvre,  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  riches  of  Robin's  garden  which  they  got  from  the  bouquet 
that  Pierre  Yallet  had  taken  to  them,  determining  to  visit  the  mine  itself 
from  which  such  treasures  could  be  obtained.     The  Quays  of  the  Seine 
were  not  quite  so  passable  then  as  now.     The  New  Bridge  to  the  island, 
the  Font  Neuf  was  only  just  commenced ;  and  the  road  near  it  none  the 
better  for  great  blocks  of  stone  strewn  about,  nor  for  the  deep  ruts  of  the 
unwiddly  wagons  that  had  brought  them  from  the  quarry  at  Mont  Martre. 
However,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  fine  day,  and  pretty  dry  underfoot ;  and  so,  with 
the  sun  shining  on  their  plumes  and  silks,  and  on  the  smart  accoutrements  of 
their  saucy  pages,  we  will  suppose  they  took  the  next  bridge,  the  Pont  de 
Notre  Dame,  and  passing  under  the  great  grey  buttresses,  and  past  that 
matchless  little  doorway  of  the  north  transept,   and  past  the  priests' 
gardens,  at  last  they   arrived  at  the  wall  enclosing  the  garden  of  the 
brothers  Robin,  the  spot  where  the  Place  Dauphine  now  stands.     It  was  a 
grand  day  for  the  brothers  Robin ;  but  it  no  doubt  had  its  drawbacks. 
One  can  imagine  such  royally-privileged  visitors  not  keeping  very  strictly 
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within  the  bounds  of  such  order  as  doubtless  Messire  Robin  had  esta- 
blished in  his  little  flowery  paradise  behind  the  Notre  Dame.  He  had 
only  to  turn  his  head  for  a  moment  from  some  cherished  pet,  which  he 
was  sagaciously  watching,  under  such  trying  circumstances  as  the  visit  of  a 
royal  retinue  of  flower  fanciers,  to  find,  on  looking  round  again,  that  it  was 
gone,  and  stuck  impudently  in  the  cap-band  of  some  impertinent,  smirking 
page.  Trying  moments,  these,  for  Jean  Robin ;  but  then  his  trials  were 
followed  by  rewards,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  damage 
done  by  the  visitors  from  the  Louvre  may  not  have  been  so  great.  Pierre 
Vallet,  as  cicerone,  may  have  had  some  influence  over  his  party,  and  kept 
the  pretty  fingers  of  his  Embroidery  class,  and  the  pickers  and  stealers  of 
the  saucy  pages,  within  due  bounds. 

No  doubt,  on  the  wliole,  the  visage  of  Jean  Robin  wore  its  most 
smiling  and  beneficent  aspect  during  that  visit ;  and  it  was  a  visage  well 
formed  by  nature  to  look  smiling  and  beneficent  without  much  labour  on 
his  part.  Perhaps  it  was  the  habitual  culture  of  flowers,  the  most  smiling 
things  of  Nature,  that  gave  to  his  face  those  rounded  curves  and  laughing 
wrinkles,  of  which  any  one  who  has  seen  the  jolly  face  of  the  "  Producer," 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine,  on  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
Covent  Garden,  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea.  Jean  Robin's  was 
just  such  another. right  pleasant  physiognomy :  it  was,  perhaps,  Robin's 
decided  likeness  to  that  sunny  face  which  led  me  to  suspect  that  Horticul- 
ture may  have  the  property  of  imparting  a  sort  of  glow  to  the  general 
expression,  and  an  unctuous  jollity  to  the  human  smile.  It  is  not  from  a 
mere  fancy,  that  I  have  described  Jean  Robin's  face  as  like  that  of  the 
"  Producer ;"  nor  have  I  obtained  my  knowledge  through  any  mysterious 
agency;  he  has  not  been  "rapped  up"  for  me  by  Mr.  Forster,  nor  Mr. 
Hume ;  I  have  simply  seen  the  life-like  portrait  of  him  drawn  by  his 
new  acquaintance,  but  ever  afterwards  fast  friend,  Pierre  Vallet. 

The  Court  visit  to  the  little  garden  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  means  of 
rescuing  both  the  names  of  Jean  Robin  and  Pierre  Vallet  from  oblivion. 
Robin,  bom  in  1553,  some  twelve  years  before  Shakespeare,  must  have 
been  a  merry  old  bachelor  of  about  40  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
Court  ladies,  which  occurred  probably  about  1593-4.  This  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact,  that  it  led  to  his  eventual  promotion  a  few  years 
afterwards.  His  first  appointment  is  dated  1597,  and  was  intended  as  a 
reward  for  his  introduction  of  many  new  plants  to  France  from  a  journey 
into  Spain,  and  a  subsequent  voyage  to  Guinea.  He  had  also  received 
seeds  and  bulbs  from  Canada. 

But  to  return  to  Vallet : — ^in  compliment  to  Robin,  and  also  to  gratify 
the  taste  of  his  lady  patronesses,  he  made  a  series  of  accurate  drawings 
from  the  rarest  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Jean  Robin,  which  he  got  en- 
graved by  a  very  excellent  hand,  forming  the  series  into  an  elegant  volume, 
and  dedicating  it  to  the  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  plates  of  this 
volume  are  very  beautifully  coloured,  in  the  authorized  copies,  and  the 
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frontispiece  lichly  illuminated.  It  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  the  most 
elegant  book  eyer  produced  by  the  French  piess.  The  work,  however, 
was  not  issued  to  the  public  till  after  the  appointment  of  Eobin  to 
the  coratorship  of  the  "  Jardins  du  Boy,"  which  caused  the  book,  to  receive 
the  title  of  '*  Lea  Jardins  du  Boy,  tres  Chretien  Henri  lY.  dedie  sL  1  Boyne.'* 
The  frontispieoe  is  formed  of  a  richly-becolumned  portico,  in  aU  the 
glozy  of  illuminated  colouring.  The  columns  are,  gorgeous  crimaou;  the 
cornices,  gold,  purple,  &c.  This  is  followed  by  the  portraits,  facing  each 
other  on  opposite  leaves,  of  Jean  Bobin  and  Piene  Vallet,  in  the  costume 
of  the  time  (happily  not  Bomanized,  as  was  the  artistic  fashion  of  the  day). 
They  are  evidently  veiy  faithful  likenesses — that  of  Bobin  having  enabled 
me  to  draw  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  him  a  few  lines  back.  The  dedication 
to  the  Queen  is  a  poetioal  composition,  in  all  the  high  flown  hyperbole  of 
the  literary  taste  of  the  time,  terminating  with — 

Je  vava  offre  les  flenn,  bi  voos  les  regardez. 
Tons  vetTez  les  Lys  de  Fnmce  et  de  flcrance,* 
Que  vooa  avez  unis,  et  bien  contregardex. 

This  panegyric  is  succeeded  by  adulatory  poems,  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  by  some  of  the  fashionable  scholars  of  the  day. 

Then  follow  some  verses  addressed  to  Vallet,  as  the  author  of  the  artistic 
portion  of  the  work,  and  Brodeur  Ordinaire  de  sa  Majestic,  describing  how 
he  has  surpassed  Nature,  inasmuch  as  his  exquisite  flowers  will  endure 
for  ever,  while  those  of  the  field  and  garden  quickly  perish.  Some  verses 
in  the  form  of  a  sonnet  to  Robin,  follow — ^but  they  are  not  particularly 
good.  Lastly,  we  have  two  pages  of  prose,  all  the  room  left,  for  the  des- 
cription of  twelve  plants,  selected  from  among  those  which  Bobin  himself 
brought  to  Prance  from  Spain,  and  Guinea.  He  does  not  describe  the 
others,  as  they  had  most  of  them  been  fully  described  by  preceding  authors 
"  Ne  voulant  pas  Jeter  la/aulx  dans  leurs  moisson,**  as  he  modestly  says. 

Most  of  the  flowers  which  figure  as  rarities  in  this  celebrated  volume, 
are  common  enough  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties,  the  result 
of  cultivation ;  and  three  or  four  distinct  species  which  are  still  rare.  The 
plates,  mostly,  consist  of  such  flowers  as  we  read  of  in  descriptions  of  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  such  as  Asphodels,  EritiUaries,  and  a  long  list  of  old- 
world  names.  There  is  the  Narcissus  Junci/olius,  or  reed-leaved,  from  a 
corruption  of  Avhich  we  have  the  name  Jonquil.  There  is  also  a  pretty  variety 
of  the  small  Narcissus,  very  double,  which  is  no  longer  found  in  gardens  ; 
and  a  variety  of  the  Narcissus  Poeticus,  with  a  purplish  crimson  cup, 
which  he  calls  the  purple-centred  Narcissus,  Narcissus  medio  purpurea. 
This  also  is  a  variety  not  known  in  modem  gardens.  The  Double  Daffodil 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  only  double  in  the  central  cup,  he  calls  double* 
(^pped,  and  not  double-flowered  {^ore  plena)  as  in  modem  nomenclature. 

*  An  aUiukm  to  the  White  Iris,  the  hadge  of  Florence,  comiiionly  called  the 
Valentine  Lily,  and  the  oommon  White  Lily,  or  Fleur-de-lis  of  France. 
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The  Jacobean  Lily  {Amaryllis  formoHnsima)  he  calls  Narcissus  Indicus 
flore  rubus — ^the  Red-flowered  Indian  Narcissus.  There  is  a  Lily  closely 
resembling  in  form  the  common  orange  Lily,  but  of  a  full  rich  crimson, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  and  which  would  be  well  worth  looking  after  if 
it  be  a  lost  exotic.  It  has  small  bulblets  at  the  axUs  of  the  leaves  like  the 
Tiger  Lily,  which  however  it  resembles  in  no  other  respect.  There  are 
also  varieties  of  the  Hepatica,  not  common  now  ;  one  a  rich  violet,  and  the 
other  a  soft  cindry  dove-colour.  It  was  doubtless  his  "  varieties,"  raised 
from  seed  by  his  own  care  and  perseverance  after  many  years  of  culture, 
like  these  Hepaticas  and  his  red- centered  Narcissus  that  he  was  so  anxious 
should  not  become  common,  but  remain  the  eiivied  rarities  of  his  own 
garden.  It  was  these  pets  alone,  most  probably,  which  he  guarded  with  that 
greedy  and  jealous  watchfulness  which  obtained  for  him  that  name  for 
illiberality,  with  which  his  rival  botanists  injured  his  reputation;  for 
with  his  beautiful  "  sweet-scented  Tuberose "  which  he  brought  from 
Provence,  he  was  an;^lhing  but  illiberal — it  was  not  a  little  beautiful  pet 
montrosity,  raised  by  his  own  skill,  but  merely  a  native  plant,  w^ell  worthy 
of  cultivation ;  and  he  hastened  to  make  its  cultivation  a  fashion.  He  was 
equally  liberal  with  the  seeds  and  offshoots  of  that  beautiful  tree  (the  so- 
called)  Acacia,  which  he  was  the  fir^t  to  raise  in  Europe,  from  seeds  sent  him 
from  America,  The  introduction  of  this  elegant  tree  he  considered  would 
be  a  public  benefit — not  only  as  regarded  its  graceful  growth  and  beauti- 
ful snow-white  flowers,  as  an  ornament  to  every  park  and  garden — but  also 
for  its  wood,  which  he  deemed  most  valuable;  but  which  is  still  not  prized 
as  it  might  be,  though  the  tree  is  actually  grown  in  France  to  some  extent 
for  its  wood  alone,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  the  present  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  both  of  French  and  Algerian  growth.  There  is  a 
common  prejudice  against  Acacia  wood  as  being  brittle,  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  branches  are  frequently  torn  off  by  the  wind;,  but  this  only 
occurs  at  the  fork,  and  so  far  from  being  brittle  in  the  main  fibre,  it  is 
extensively  used  for  large  hoops.  It  also  resists  exposure  to  alternate  wet 
and  dry  without  rot  more  effectually  than  the  oak  itself;  and  is  from  that 
well-known  property  employed  for  several  important  purposes  iu  the  French 
arsenals. 

So  convinced  was  Robin  of  the  value  of  the  tree  which  he  had  intro- 
duced, that  he  gave  it  his  own  name  for  its  specific  distinction,  caUing  it 
Acacia  Robinia.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Acacia,  the  only  resemblance  to  which  genus  consisted  in  its  elegant  pinnate 
foliage,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Pseud  Acacia,  and  more  popularly 
Fausse  Acacia.  How  long  the  good  Jean  Robin  enjoyed  his  honourable 
post  as  director  of  the  Jardin  du  Roy,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  is 
unknown ;  but  that  his  adopted  nephew,  Vespasian  Robin,  the  son  of  that 
brother,  who  had  shared  with  him  all  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  the  old 
garden  in  the  island  of  Notre  Dame,  succeeded  him  in  his  honourable  post  is 
well  known.  Vespasian  was  no  doubt  for  some  time  the  associate  and  assistant 
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of  his  unde,  in  the  charge  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  as  we  find  Comuti 
stating,  in  his  history  of  the  plants  of  Canada  that,  thirty-five  species  of 
Canadian  plants  were  cultivated  by  "  the  Robins,"  in  the  Jardin  du  Roy. 
One  of  the  favorite  Fausse  Acacias,  was  planted  in  those  gardens  by  Ves- 
pasian Robin,  in  1634,  as  shown  by  the  existing  records  of  the  annual  Works. 
The  tree  is  still  alire,  and  when  measured  by  Van  Hulther,  in  1806,  the  trunk 
was  found  to  measure  seven  French  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  possible, 
(seeing  that  the  date  of  the  planting  of  the  tree  is  recorded,  and  still  pre- 
served by  tradition  among  the  employes  of  the  garden)  that  Vespasian 
planted  it  in  memory,  and  in  honour  of  his  uncle,  who  prided  himself  so 
much  upon  its  successful  introduction  into  French  gardens.  A  more 
certain  and  permanent  honour,  has,  however,  been  since  awarded  to 
Bobin,  by  the  great  founder  of  modem  botany,  LinnsDus.  In  assigning  a 
scientific  name  to  the  genus  which  had  been  so  incorrectly  termed  Accacia, 
and  subsequently  Pseud  Acacia,  he  formed  the  generic  name  of  the  tree  from 
that  of  its  introducer — one  of  the  patriarchs  of  botanical  science,  calling 
it  Robinia,  by  which  all  the  genus,  six  in  number,  are  now  known.  The 
species  in  question  being  named  Robinia  pseud  acacia,  thus  preserving 
the  name  eventually  conferred  upon  it  by  the  introducer,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  introducer  himself.  But  science  percolates  more  slowly 
than  popular  feeling.  Robin's  incorrect  name  of  his  new  tree  travelled 
rapidly  all  over  Europe;  and  stiU  retains  its  ground  while  Linneeus',  correct, 
scientific  and  complimentary  designation,  is  only  found  in  the  Catalogues  of 
nurserymen,  or  in  scientific  books. 

That  the  younger  Robin,  the  worthy  Vespasian,  was  still  alive  between 
1645  and  1650,  and  probably  at  a  still  later  period,  we  know  from  a 
circumstance  which  links  him  on  to  the  story  of  English  horticulture.  Our 
own  celebrated  botanist,  Robert  Morison,  of  Aberdeen,  bom  in  1620,  and 
educated  as  a  physician,  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  plants ; 
but,  embroiling  himself  in  the  civil  war,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
France,  on  the  failure  of  the  Royal  cause.  There,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
works,  he  became  the  botanical  pupil  of  Vespasian  Robin,  probably  about 
the  year  1648,  and  obtained,  through  his  influence  with  Gaston,  Duke 
Orleans,  the  appointment  to  the  oflice  of  director  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Blois,  where  he  remained  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Morison  has 
i)een  justly  accused  of  unacknowledged  plagiarisms,  and  of  self-glori- 
iicatioQ,  to  an  extent  that  greatly  overshadows  his  undoubted  merits; 
bat  he  never  forgot  to  express  his  gratitude,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  to 
Us  protector  (while  in  exile),  Graston  of  Orleans — and  was  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Vespasian  Robin — from  whose  own  lips  he 
doubtless  heard  many  a  story  about  the  old  garden  behind  Notre  Dame, 
especially  that  of  the  visit  of  the  "  Embroiderer-in-Ordinary,"  with  his 
pupils,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Jean  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Xei  Jarduu  du  Bay,  a  post  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
illustrious  Buifon. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  if  any  one  had  the  hardihood  to  advocate  the  propriety 
of  educating  the  lower  orders,  the  answer  was  that  it  would  subvert 
society,  make  the  people  discontented ;  and  the  old  cry  of  the  "  constitution 
in  danger  "  was  immediately  raised.  These  were  the  ConserratiTes  of  that 
day — people  who  would  not  see  that  nothing  stands  still,  that  progression 
is  the  condition  of  our  being,  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  cannot  rest.  These  Conservatives,  with  the  usual  inconsiBtency  of  fixed 
idem,  were  perfectly  willing  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  new  inventions,  or 
miprovements ;  to  be  surrounded  by  luxury  and  refinement,  oblivious  of 
the  fact,  that  all  tlieir  increased  enjoyments  originated  from  the  progress 
made,  under  all  disadvantages,  by  the  lower  orders.  K  we  look  back  not 
so  many  years,  we  shall  find  that  almost  every  great  idea  for  the  improved 
comfort  of  mankind  has  emanated  from  the  working  classes :  men  who, 
bom  in  poverty  and  ignorance — obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  with  only  spare  minutes  snatched  at  odd  moments,  for 
self-education — ^liave,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  been  the  true 
benefactors  of  their  fellow  men.  There  are  some  persons  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  argue ;  whose  reasoning  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  carried  out 
to  its  legitimate  results  would  bring  us  back  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  keep 
us  there,  were  that  possible.  The  force  of  progression,  however,  has 
pushed  them  aside  to  make  way  for  those  who  know  that  we  must  advance. 
But  as  there  i^  constant  action  and  reaction,  from  complete  indifference  we 
have  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  began  at  the  end  instead  of  at 
the  beginning.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  some  glimmering  of  the 
fault  has  been  discovered,  and  that  there  is  an  effort  making  to  begin  at 
the  right  end.  Undoubtedly,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some 
prelates  and  others,  the  new  Educational  Minute  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  former  one ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  so  deal  with  it, 
that  a  really  useful  measure  may  be  framed.  The  great  fault  has  been  that 
a  very  large  expenditure  has  been  made  with  little  or  no  results ;  and,  if 
we  inquire  into  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  the 
cause  of  failure.  Before  a  child  can  run  it  must  stand,  and  we  have  set 
the  child  running  before  it  was  steady  on  its  legs.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
send  children  to  school,  unless  we  apply  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
suitable  to  them ;  and  if  what  they  are  taught  is  either  too  superficia],  or 
useless  to  them  hereafter,  we  do  very  little  good.  Children  are  sent  to 
School  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  they  usually 
leave  about  eleven  or  twelve,  as  they  can  then  cam  something.  Would  it 
not  be  better  that  these  pupils  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  first 
elements  of  learning,  than  have  a  smattering  of  many  things.  Five  or  six 
years  are  not  too  much  to  teach  a  child  to  read,  spell,  and  write  well,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  if  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  mathematics  are  added,  let  us  ask  if  anything  like  a  solid 
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foundation  can  be  laid?  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  a  working  man  to  be 
tAught,  as  a  child,  historical  dates,  the  names  of  cities  and  their  popu- 
lations, rivers.  Sec.  ?  If,  however,  he  can  read  and  write,  he  can  teach 
himself  all  these  and  much  more.  A  common  gardener,  who  had  educated 
himself  to  a  high  point  said,  it  only  required  to  know  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  learn  everything  else ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to 
}t.  Smiles  on  *'  Self-help,"  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  great  truth.  There 
li  much  taught  in  our  Schools  which  is  utterly  usdess ;  and  what  is  useless 
is  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  up  the  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  things  of  value.  When  we  look  around  we  shall  see  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  lower  orders  will  never  be  anything  mon  than  labourers ; 
aod  if  among  them  any  great  spirit  arises,  he  will  be  sure  to  make  his  way. 
It  i3  the  natural  condition  of  intellect  to  rise.  But  we  have  to  do  with  the 
niultitade ;  and,  in  all  our  arrangements  for  Education,  we  must  address 
oiinelves  to  the  future  wdl-being  of  the  majority.  There  is,  indeed,  among 
all  daases  a  disposition  to  cram,  and  any  one  attending  the  examination 
of  a  village  school  cannot  but  feel  the  absurdity  of  the  questionB  put. 
subjects  .are  learned  by  rote,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  examinations 
^  orer ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  children  read  shows  how  utteriy 
inefficient  the  teaching  has  been.  According  to  the  system  at  present 
!VJoved,  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  child  to  read  decently;  they 
hare  no  time  to  learn.  There  is  a  class,  and  each  child  has  to  read  a 
sentence ;  this  is  repeated  in  a  nasal  sing-song  tone,  without  any  inflection 
of  voice  or  proper  emphasis ;  when  the  book  is  passed  to  the  last  child,  it 
(x>mes  back  to  the  first,  until  the  lesson  is  over.  How  can  there  be  any 
interest  or  emulation?  even  the  sense  must  be  lost.  Children  attend 
^hool  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and  they  return  again  at  two 
:ill  four.  These  are  too  many  hours  for  any  child  to  be  sitting  still, 
poring  over  lessons  :  three  hours  a  day  is  as  much  as  a  child  can  apply, 
allowing  for  intervals;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  three  hours'  oon- 
inuons  study  can  be  good  for  any  child  under  ten  years  old.  If  a 
'iifferent  system  were  established,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  more  real 
learning  might  be  imparted,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  information 
f^nired  beside.  Suppose  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  only 
uught  to  children  up  to  ten  years  old,  all  the  day  need  not  be  spent  in 
these;  and  if  arrangements  were  made  to  occupy  the  children,  in  suc- 
^tsdoQ,  in  some  active  employment,  by  which  their  intellects  might  be 
sharpened  and  kept  alive,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  a  vast  improvement 
would  be  apparent.  The  time  given  to  teaching  a  child  might  be 
graduated  according  to  age :  those  of  five  years  old  should,  of  course,  be 
kept  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  during  the  intervals  there  are  numy 
^^cci^ations  which  would  amuse  wliile  instructing  them.  A  few  blade 
^>oards  and  pieces  of  chalk  for  some ;  a  pair  of  scissors  and  some  paste- 
Wrd  for  others ;  working  in  a  garden  may  supply  healthy  occupation  to 
^aoy ;  leaping,  running,  hopping,  all  should  be  encouraged ;  and,  while 
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educating  the  mind,  we  should  endeavour  to  train  the  body  to  healthy 
active  movements.     Nothing  can  be  more  heavy  and  brutish  than  our 
village  children,  as  a  rule  or,  perhaps  we  should  say  village  youths.  There 
are  few  villages  where  a  good  piece  of  ground  is  available  for  manly  sport ; 
yet  how  necessary  it  is.     Cricket,  quoits,  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
single-stick,  are  all  games  which  develope  muscle,  render  men  active,  and 
bring  forth  adroitness.     We  have  of  late  years  neglected  all  manly  sports ; 
but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  ima^e  that  we  can  educate  the  brain  at  the 
expense  of  the  body.     It  is  extraordinary  what  little  attention  is  generally 
paid  to  the  development  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  indeed  lamentable,  the 
utter  ignorance  shown  as  to  the  construction  and  powers  of  the  brain. 
We  do  not  scruple  to  work  that  delicate  organization,  and  to  keep  it  in  a 
continual  state  of  exhaustion,  while  we  take  rest  for  our  weaiy  limbs.    A 
growing  child  requires  a  large  amount  of  idleness,  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  brain  that  proper  quantity  of  nourishment  which  it  absolutely  requires 
for  its  healthy  use :   by  idleness  it  is  not  meant  that  the  habits  of  a  child 
should  be  slothful  or  self-indulgent;  there  are  many  things  fit  for  chadreu 
to  do,  which  involve  no  unnecessary  toil  for  the  brain.     While  a  child  is 
being  taught,  it  should  doubtless  attend  thoroughly,  and  therefore,  no 
child  should  learn  long  at  a  time ;  but  the  habit  of  throwing  the  whole 
mind  into  whatever  we  do  cannot  be  inculcated  too  earlv,  and  it  is  only 
in  a  school  that  a  village  cliild  can  acquire  such  a  habit.     A  great  deal  is 
thought  of  the  mode  of  constructing  Schools ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  some- 
what mistaken  notion  that  Schools  are  to  be  so  very  superior  to  cottages. 
While  children  are  bom  in  places  little  above  pigsties,  live  on  stones  and 
die  on  them,  it  does  seem  almost  absurd  to  board  the  floors  of  Schools. 
A  very  short  trial  will  prove  that  this  kind  of  refinement  is  useless. 
Wooden  floors  cannot  be  kept  clean  and  dry ;  the  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes 
which  boys  wear  soon  roughens  wood,  and  in  winter  they  must  have 
muddy  boots.   Bricks  properly  made,  covered  perhaps  in  winter  with  strong 
coarse  cocoa-nut  matting,  would  doubtlessly  form  a  far  better  and  more 
healthy  flooring  than  boards,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  ventilation,  and  this  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  unless  some 
means  are  devised  to  prevent  shutting  up  outlets,  no  School-room  will  be 
healthy ;  the  best  mean  are  height,  for  no  schoolmaster  or  mistress  can  in 
that  case  render  the  room  too  close,  which  many  do  when  windows  are  the 
only  method  by  which  ventilation  is  carried  on.     Attached  to  all  Schools 
there  should  be  a  large  space  of  ground,  part  for  recreation  and  part  as 
garden,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  cultivate  it ;  while  doing  this 
they  would  learn  much  that  will  be  useful  to  them  hereafter,  and  they  will 
acquire  habits  of  industry  and  observation ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  lead 
the  thoughts  of  a  child  from  "Nature  up  to  Nature's  God."  Nothing  interests 
a  child  so  much  as  observing  how  things  grow ;  and  by  giving  it  a  direct 
interest  in  the  work,  a  degree  of  emulation  and  love  for  the  thing  itself 
will  be  created,  that  would  go  very  far  to  humanise  the  future  man.    V  a 
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child  is  taught  to  cultivate  yegetables,  a  portion  might  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  home,  and  the  same  with  the  flowers ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
girls  shoidd  not  have  such  an  occupation  as  well  as  boys.  Por  boys 
beyoDd  eleven  or  twelve  there  should  be  evening  school,  particularly  in 
vinter ;  for  then  they  would  not  be  idling  about  the  village.  In  summer, 
if  a  good  recreation  ground  were  provided,  the  evening  school  might  be 
discontinued,  or  at  any  rate  held  less  often ;  and  this  would  in  no  way 
really  interfere  with  the  progress  of  Education,  that  would  be  going  on 
all  the  same,  only  under  a  different  condition.  There  are  always  in 
nllages  some  steady  men  who  would  undertake  to  keep  order ;  and  if  the 
Squire,  or  Clergyman,  or  Nobleman,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  to  attend 
occasionally  at  these  games,  a  great  amount  of  kind  feeling  would  be 
brought  about,  and  a  degree  of  refinement  imparted,  tending  to  future 
good.  Some  little  distinction  might  be  awarded  to  the  most  skilful, 
another  to  the  most  orderly — ^not  involving  a  money  payment,  but  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  mark  of  merit ;  a  red  ribbon,  for  instance,  for  skill 
or  activity,  and  a  blue  for  correct  behaviour,  and  this  only  to  be  worn  on  the 
ground.  These  appear  trivialities,  but  it  is  surprising  what  an  effect  they 
have  on  men.  Do  we  not  see  men  rush  into  any  kind  of  danger  to  be 
rewarded  bv  a  cross  or  medal,  and  is  not  that  reward  considered  sufficient  ? 
We  have  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  experiment  of  educating  the  lower 
classes ;  we  have  paid  large  sums,  and  what  is  the  result  P  Let  us  go 
among  the  country  labourers,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  How  many  can  read — 
hoir  many  write — how  many  make  up  a  simple  account  ?  And  in  all  these 
years,  had  the  teaching  been  of  the  light  sort,  we  might  have  expected 
some  results.  In  towns  it  has  been  better,  but  then  town  populations  have 
always  been  in  advance  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  towns 
owe  much  to  National  Education.  There  are  other  and  more  powerful  in- 
centives to  Education  in  towns. 

The  system  of  cramming  pervades  all  classes,  and  we  shall  discover 
to  onr  cost,  that  while  we  have  been  overcharging  the  mind,  we  have 
quite  neglected  the  body ;  and  we  may  perhaps  see  a  set  of  puny,  delicate, 
unless  beings,  in  the  place  of  fine,  robust,  stalwart  men,  who  were  the 
pride  of  our  country.  The  teaching  men  give  themselves  is  beyond  all 
doubt  more  efidclent  than  any  which  is  imparted  to  them  in  Schools ;  and 
most  of  our  greatest  men  in  arts  and  sciences  had  no  teaching  at  all : 
practical  knowledge  is  beyond  mere  theory:  in  fact,  the  most  useful 
theorists  have  been  to  a  great  degree  practical,  but  they  have  not  had 
time  for  both.  The  mere  theorist  is,  and  must  be,  a  very  useless  person  ; 
and  the  mere  practical  man  is  generally  wanting  in  liberality,  in  invention, 
and  is  too  narrow-minded  to  take  advantage  of  any  novelty  which  may  be 
be  presented  to  him.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  self-taught  man  who  has 
a  theory  can  test  it  by  practice,  and  if  he  perseveres  to  the  end  will 
succeed.  There  are  some  things  which  no  Schools  can  teach,  unless  it  be 
onr  Public  Schools,  where  a  great  degree  of  liberty  and  self-government 
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is  practised ;  but  in  National  Schools,  where  children  only  attend  during 
some  hours  in  the  day,  the  great  aim  and  object  should  be  to  ground 
them  well,  provide  some  means  of  developing  their  bodies,  and  send  them 
forth  with  habits  which  will  give  them  the  power  of  teaching  themselves 
afterwards,  and  of  directing  their  minds  to  higher  thoughts  than  the 
gratiiicatiou  of  mere  animal  instincts. 

With  regard  to  girls,  the  same  rules  may  apply,  modified  ol 
course  to  suit  their  sex,  and  future  condition.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  it  is  luiquestionable  that  no  Charity  School  has  produced  a  good 
servant.  It  is  a  common  complaint  with  persons  who  engage  young 
women  from  these  establishments,  that  they  never  turn  out  fit  for  any- 
thing. They  can  neither  scrub  nor  clean ;  they  do  not  know  any  of  the 
duties  they  are  engaged  to  perform,  and  they  are  are  not  willing  to  leani. 
Some  reason  there  must  be  for  it.  Either  they  are  not  well  taught,  or  the 
superintendence  is  so  constant,  that  they  never  acquire  the  habit  of  sell 
dependence ;  bo,  that  whenever  they  are  sent  abroad  into  the  world,  they 
find  themselves  out  of  their  element ;  or  they  have  not  been  taught  the 
duty  of  labour.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  their  bringing 
up  can  be  of  the  right  kind.  There  is  an  appearance  of  listlessness, 
a  dawdling  gait,  and  want  of  energy,  which  must  be  bred  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  u  Charity  School.  In  these  places  you  have  no  noise,  no 
children's  voices ;  nothing  to  remind  you  of  the  hearty  enjoyments  of 
infancy ;  but  all  is  orderly  and  quiet ;  the  girls  go  about  sDently, 
and  without  life :  there  is  a  sort  of  routine,  wliich  may  appear  ven- 
admirable  to  a  casual  visitor ;  but  to  one  who  looks  deeper,  is  paiufiil 
and  full  of  serious  thought.  It  must  be  this  oppressive  existence 
that  tells  upon  the  female  portion  of  the  inmates  and  unfits  them 
for  the  active  duties  of  life.  This  is  not  the  case  with  respectable,  well- 
to-do  working  men's  daughters  who  go  out ;  they  have  many  defects  it  is 
true ;  but  they  have  life,  and  in  numberless  instances  make  good  senauts. 

With  regard  to  the  girls  brought  up  in  National  Schools,  the  same  faulty 
training  obtains  with  them,  as  with  the  boys.  When  they  leave  thev  can 
scarcely  read,  or  write,  and  certainly  not  spell,  and  few  can  cast  up  a 
simple  sum.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  needle-work,  cannot  cut  out  or 
even  mend,  and  darning  stockings  is  an  unknown  science.  But  at  an 
examination,  a  few  who  are  somewhat  advanced,  will  write  some  lines  on 
a  slate,  in  a  fair  round  hand,  and  cast  up  a  sum,  and  the  mistress  will 
state  that  they  are  prepared  to  answer  questions  in  history,  or  geography ! 
besides  names  of  cities.  Sec.,  &c.  No  needle-work  is  ever  displayed ;  no 
questions  are  asked  them  on  any  subject  which  would  be  useful  to  them,— 
how,  for  instance,  to  boil  a  potatoe,  or  make  a  pie,  or  any  other  domestic 
duty :  and  for  one  very  sufficient  reason :  the  examiner  being  a  gentle- 
man, is  not  supposed  himseff  to  know  any  of  these  things,  and  it  does 
not  occur  to  the  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  School,  to  pay  the 
smallest  attention  to  matters  which  are  notwithstanding,  aU  important  to 
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tk  girb  themaelves.  It  cannot  be  good  for  children  of  any  age  or  sex,  to 
remain  sitting  or  standing  for  some  hours,  and  the  younger  a  child  is,  the 
more  injurious  it  is;  therefore,  a  system  should  be  established  which 
would  combine  instruction  with  health  and  happiness,  a  great  ingredient  in 
the  bodOy  and  mental  welfare  of  human  beings.  Girls  may  not  require 
so  much  strong  exercise  as  boys — ^we  do  not  want  to  develope  their  phy- 
sical forces  to  such  a  degree ;  but  it  is  a  very  well-known  fact  that  girls 
brought  up  to  a  sedentary  life,  suffer  from  painful,  and  indeed  fatal 
disorders,  which  embitter  their  whole  existence,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
the  life  they  must  come  to,  whether  as  servants,  or  wives,  and  mothers. 
Tight  lacing  is  also  added  to  these  sources  of  disease,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  so  many  die  from  consumption.  If  we  add  needle-work,  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  from  five  to  twelve  years,  surely  that  is  quite 
enough  to  teach  any  girl.  The  Germans  have  an  excellent  plan  with  very 
young  children — ^they  make  them  knit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  day ; 
this  gives  them  the  habit  of  application,  and  of  acquiring  the  power  of 
keeping  still,  and  it  cannot  injure  their  health. 

The  same  system  might  be  adapted  with  girls,  as  with  boys.  A  place 
should  be  set  apart  for  recreation  during  the  intervals  of  the  lessons,  and 
the  very  young  might  have  some  amusbg  employment  in  the  School 
room ;  they  might  be  taught  a  few  letters  at  a  time,  and  engaged  in 
picking  them  out  of  a  heap  piled  up  before  them — half  a  dozen  infants 
might  do  this  together :  in  this  way,  they  would  learn  their  letters  without 
that  amount  of  suffering  to  which  they  are  most  assuredly  exposed  from 
learning  by  book.  Children  at  a  more  advanced  age  might  hove  other 
occupations  suited  to  them,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  lessons,  and  they 
would  at  the  same  time  be  learning  something.  Let  us  ask  what  can  be  the 
use  of  maps  hung  round  the  room  ?  Do  any  of  these  girls  look  at  a  map 
afterwards ;  or  do  they  understand  in  the  least  the  formation  of  the  globe 
they  live  upon  ?  In  after  Kfe,  if  they  were  asked  what  the  earth  was  like, 
they  would  tell  you  they  thought  it  a  flat  surface,  and  that  Heaven  was  a  sort 
of  basin,  with  the  rim  resting  on  the  earth  !  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
teach  a  child  what  the  earth's  form  is,  and  that  it  travels  through  space,  and 
if  their  attention  were  called  to  the  moon,  they  would  see  it  nt  once,  and 
this  is  all  the  astronomy  which  is  needful  for  them.  All  of  this  they  will  be 
able  to  retain;  and,  as  it  is  a  fact,  it  will  always  be  useful  to  thein.  In  those 
pkoes  where  there  is  a  residence  for  a  mistress,  the  elements  of  domestic 
economy  might  be  taught,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cooking  taught, 
otherwise  it  is  not  verj-  clear  how  a  girl  wiH  learn  such  things;  but  if  their 
minds  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  teaching,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  In  aU  our  plans 
of  Education,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  workings  of  Nature;  and 
we  are  apt  to  force  children  into  a  certain  routine  without  considering  how 
far  it  may  accord  with  the  working  of  the  mind,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
most  schools  of  whatever  class :  young  children  have  but  small  reasoning 
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powers ;  they  feel^  but  cannot  express  these  feelings,  except  by  smiles  or 
tears ;  but  to  render  an  account  would  be  impossible  for  them,  and  yet  they 
are  taught  as  if  their  reason  were  developed.     No  child  can  see  the  utility 
of  study,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  understand  why  it  is  good  for  them  to 
learn ;  and  as  long  as  the  chief  mode  of  inducement  is  ui  coercion,  we 
cannot  expect  satisfactory  results.     The  first  thing  is  to  make  a  child 
pleased  with  being  taught,  interested  in  the  subject ;  this  may  be  done 
in  many  ways,  and  if  the  desire  to  learn  is  once  instilled,  all  the  rest 
is  easy.     But  to  do  this  efficiently  we  must  have  masters  and  mistresses 
who  love  children  and  love  the  work ;  who  do  not  use  the  cane,  and  who 
inspire  their  pupils  with  confidence.     Cross  teachers  will  never  do  good, 
and  no  person  who  does  not  possess  a  patient  temper  should  be  permitted 
to  teach.    There  should  be  some  means  by  which  children  could  be  allowed 
to  make  complaints,  and  these  complaints  ought  to  be  attended  to;  and 
no  teacher  ought  to  be  permitted  to  use  a  cane.     Of  course,  causes  for 
punishment  will  arise,  and  faults  must  be  corrected ;  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  cane  or  birch  does  not  inflict  far  greater  injury  on  the 
character  of  a  child  than  any  good  it  may  do.     Some  children  are  exceed- 
ingly stupid  and  slow  to  learn ;  will  a  blow   quicken   their  intellects  r 
Others  are  petulant,  some  idle,  many  obstinate ;  but  there  are  very  few 
indeed  on  whom  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  especially  in  the  matter  of  learning.     A  cane  is  an  irresistible 
temptation  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher ;  it  is  less  troublesome,  takes  up  less 
time  than  other  modes  of  correction,  and  it  is  used  too  often  in  anger.    It 
breeds  hatred  and  fear  in  the  child ;  hardens  some,  cows  many,  and  in  all 
cases  creates  a  rooted  dislike  to  learning.     A  plan  of  superintendence 
would  be  devised,  which  would  be  attended  with  very  good  results. 
Unquestionably  for  girls'  Schools  a  lady  examiner  would  be  preferable  to  a 
gentleman,  and  there  could  be  no  difliculty  in  finding  women  fully  qualified 
to  undertake  the  task.     There  are  few  places  where  well-educated  women 
are  not  to  be  found  who  would  be  glad  of  the  employment ;  and  for  a  ven* 
moderate  remuneration  would  give  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
superintendence  of  girls'  Schools.     Some  such  check  there  should  be,  for 
schoolmistresses  have  too  much  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  discipline  of  a 
school  they  are  not  subjected  to  efficient  supervision.    As  long  as  the  girls 
look  clean  and  keep  quiet  during  the  periodical  examinations ;  and — being 
crammed  for  these  exhibitions,  say  off  their  tasks  glibly,  and  generally  by 
rote,  nothing  more  is  required ;  and  whatever  harshness  or  injustice  may 
be  practised,  it  is  never  inquired  into.    A  gentleman  must  take  for  granted 
a  great  deal  in  examining  girls ;  and  everything  connected  with  female 
occupations  and  duties  must  be,  as  a  rule,  unknown  to  him.     Not  so  with 
a  woman ;  and,  here  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  fact,  that 
plain  needle-work  is  sadly  neglected  in  schools  generally.     When  reading 
and  writing  were  not  thought  necessary  for  children,  plain  needle-work  was 
attended  to  ;  but  now  not  one  girl  in  twenty,  or  even  more,  can  handle  her 
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needle  with  dexterity ;  indeed,  too  many  cannot  even  sew  decently.  What 
is  the  consequence  ? — most  of  their  earnings  are  spent  in  getting  their  clothes 
made  for  them,  and  they  can  never  be  neat  because  they  cannot  repair 
their  old  dresses,  &c. ;  and  as  servants  they  are,  in  this  respect,  utterly 
useless.  Surely  it  is  more  necessary  for  a  girl  to  learn  to  work  well  with 
her  needle,  cut  out  and  make  clothing,  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  history 
and  geography ;  and  no  man  can  understand  these  matters.  If  children 
acquire  industrious  habits  they  certainly  do  improve  their  parents ;  for  it  is 
a  well  ascertained  fact  that  many  parents  have  been  reformed  by  having 
sent  their  children  to  Schools  where  order  and  regularity  and  decency  have 
preradled.  There  are  fewer  sedentary  occupations  for  boys,  still  there 
aie  some.  In  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  the  practice  of 
men  during  the  winter,  to  employ  themselves  in  carving  with  a  conunon 
biife,  pieces  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  animals,  cottages,  trees,  birds,  and 
so  forth,  and  these  they  sell.  Thousands  of  these  toys  come  over  to  this 
conntiy;  some  of  the  objects  are  really  wonderfully  executed,  con- 
sidering the  materials,  tools  and  opportunities,  which  the  cottagers  have. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  taste  is  necessary ;  considerable  observa- 
tion to  produce  a  likeness,  and  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  a  very  common 
iinplement  are  all  essential ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  Ihat 
Miuralfy,  the  Dutch  boor  or  the  Grerman  peasant  is  either  more  observant, 
or  of  quicker  intellect  than  Englishmen.  But  there  is  no  encouragement 
giren  to  them ;  no  habits  of  observing  Nature  inculcated;  nor  any  taste  for 
sach  things  cultivated.  In  a  School  during  moments  of  relaxation,  on 
rainy  days,  such  occupations  might  be  taught ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  yoimg  boys  who  have  great  aptitude,  and  what  a  resource 
it  would  be  to  the  man  to  keep  him  firom  the  public  house !  What  is  there 
to  occupy  the  leisure  of  either  boys  or  men  at  present  ?  The  lads  idle 
their  time  away  in  the  road,  and  men  frequent  the  alehouse. 

Where  what  are  called  Literaiy  Institutes  are  established,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  inhabitants,  at  least  the  male  portion,  are  far  superior  to 
the  common  run  of  villagers;  they  read  and  are  more  sober,  consequently  are 
better  off,  and  many  form  small  libraries  by  the  purchase  of  books  which  are 
periodically  sold  out  of  the  Institutes.  The  manners  of  these  men  are 
milder  and  more  polished ;  their  houses  are  more  decent,  and  their  families 
all  evince  a  higher  tone.  If  boys  were  taught  thoroughly  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  learning,  very  little  higher  instruction  would  be  necessaiy ;  for  in 
doing  this  a  key  is  given  them  which  will  unlock  all  the  treasiires  of  art 
or  science,  and  there  is  no  bar  to  the  highest  advancement.  If  we  make  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  with  regard  to  the  Education  of  boys,  let  us  not 
be  behindhand  with  that  of  females.  Let  us  endeavour  to  raise  them  in 
the  social  scale,  by  giving  them  such  teaching  as  wiU  not  be  either  useless 
or  forgotten;  by  inculcating  habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and  industiy,  so 
that  they  may  become  fit  mates  for  a  higher  class  of  men ;  they  will  then 
have  their  homes  in  better  order,  and,  it  may  be,  induce  landlords  to  give 
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tbem  better  habitations,  for  this  is  the  great  want :  and  then,  instead  of  an 
ignorant  brutish  population  in  our  rural  villages,  we  «hall  see  industrious, 
orderly,  and  sober  men  and  women,  not  discontented  with  work,  but  able 
to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  rational  and  instructive  occupations ;  moral  in 
their  conduct  and  cheerful  in  their  manners.  These  are  no  Utopian  ideas, 
but  consequences  which  will  naturally  flow  from  improvement  of  the  mind. 
It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  advert  to  the  Education  of  the  higher 
classes,  inasmuch  as  it  must  keep  pace  with  every  improvement  effected 
among  the  working  people.  Of  late  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  adopt 
foreign  systems,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  difference  of  climate, 
habits,  manners,  or  political  institutions  between  ourselves  and  other 
countries;  and,  in  many  private  establishments,  a  practice  of  constant  super- 
vision obtains,  which  is  injurious  in  various  ways.  It  is  on  a  junior 
master  that  the  task  of  supervision  in  play-hours  is  imposed.  It  lowers 
him  in  his  own  esteem,  and  it  destroys  any  feelings  of  kindness  or  respect 
in  the  boys  towards  him,  as  they  very  justly  and  naturally  look  upon  him 
as  a  sort  of  spy,  and  this  he  feels  himself  to  be.  There  can  be  no  real 
freedom  among  the  pupils,  if  they  have  a  master's  eye  constantly  upon 
them ;  they  feel  they  are  not  trusted,  and  hence  must  arise  a  disposition 
to  deceive,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worst  consequences.  Besides 
these  evils,  by  such  a  system  we  destroy  that  principle  of  self-dependence 
which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  all  our  greatness — that  power  of  self- 
government  and  obedience  to  law  which  will  be  found  wherever  English- 
men congregate.  In  our  Public  Schools  we  cannot  estabb'sh  the  system 
of  continual  supervision ;  the  numbers  are  too  great,  and  most  fortunately 
it  is  so.  Dr.  Arnold  tried  something  of  the  sort  by  having  monitors,  but 
many  very  sad  instances  of  boy-tyranny,  and  one  fatal  case  resulted.  To 
put  absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  a  boy,  is  neariy  as  bad  as  giving 
free  scope  to  a  maniac.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  boy  has  all  the  passions 
of  a  man,  with  the  inconsiderateness  of  a  child ;  he  has  not  acquired  self- 
control,  and  his  only  thought  is  coercion.  But  where  boys  are  allowed 
perfect  freedom  there  is  a  controlling  power  in  public  opinion,  which  keeps 
even  the  most  violent  in  order,  and  instils  a  fine,  generous,  manly  dispo- 
sition to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.  It  may  very  well  be 
doubted  if  the  practice  of  fagging  is  beneficial ;  it  has  been  much  modi- 
fied of  late  years,  still  it  exposes  a  young  child  to  great  wrong,  and  many 
dispositions  must  be  injured  by  it.  There  are  no  greater  tyrants  than 
slaves,  and  the  most  hard  and  cruel  men  have  generally  been  fagged  by  over- 
bearing boys,  and  a  fag  is  a  slave;  besides  it  encourages  all  sorts  of  mal- 
practices, lying,  and  deceit,  and  it  often  exposes  a  young  boy  to  punish- 
ment for  neglecting  lessons  which  he  is  not  allowed  time  to  learn.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  perform  menial  offices  for  any 
one ;  let  him  wait  upon  himself,  clean  his  own  shoes,  and  brush  his  own 
clothes,  but  not  do  this  for  a  master.  With  this  exception,  the  systan 
of  our  Public  Schools  is  highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  great 
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qualities ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  tliat  Private  Schools  should  copy  as  far 
as  possible  this  beneficial  rule.  Foreigners  are  brought  up  iu  constant 
subjection,  and  young  men  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  are  treated  more 
like  children  than  even  children  are  in  England*  What  do  we  find  to  be 
the  conaequenoe  P  If  led  to  their  own  resources,  do  we  see  them  capable 
of  self-dependence — ^have  they  the  smallest  idea  of  self-government  ?  in 
difficulty  and  danger,  are  they  not  generaUy  found  differing  in  opinion, 
fighting  among  themselves  who  should  be  master  P  never  able  to  combine 
Qoder  one  head.  It  is  said  that  French  soldiers  are  more  intelligent  than 
ours,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  permitted  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but 
if  an  Eaglish  soldier  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  is  found 
equaUy  intelligent — equally  active.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to 
consider  him  a  machine  and  to  treat  him  as  one.  Why  should  sailors  be 
more  handy  than  soldiers — ^better  able  to  turn  everything  to  amount? 
Because  they  are  left  in  a  great  measure  free  to  exercise  their  intellect ; 
becaose  they  are  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  self-depen- 
(ioioe,  and  moreover  are  freer  in  their  limbs.  In  Private  Schools  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  physical  development,  and  too  much  time  is  taken  up 
in  learning.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  teaching  a  child  receives,  but  what 
be  haa  retained  that  will  do  him  good. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  competitive  examina- 
Uona,  if  the  system  established  aosrwered  the  end  proposed ;  but  we  do  too 
nmdi :  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
OBI  really  know ;  we  force  him  out  of  season,  and  so  spoil  him  for  really 
useful  acquirements.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  a  lad  to  know  exactly 
when  oertain  persons  were  bom;  what  is  the  position  of  insignificant 
towns  or  liveics.  These  do  not  prove  a  true  knowledge  of  history,  or 
geography,  even  if  ooixectly  answered.  If  the  grand  landmarks  of  history 
ae  known,  the  great  events  which  have  led  to  changes  in  the  political 
extstence  of  countries,  the  diseovenes  made,  and  some  of  the  principal 
persQDS  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  progress  of  peoples,  are  well 
remembered,  more  real  knowledge  would  be- taken  into  the  mind  than  all 
the  "  coaching"  and  cramming  undergone  at  the  present  time  can  effect. 
Geography  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  this  kind  of  history.  A  young  man 
going  up  for  examination  for  the  Army,  for  instance,  works  very  hard  for 
a  short  time,  and  fills  his  head  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  to 
enable  him  to  pass:  after  doing  so,  he  throws  away  his  books,  and 
does  nothing  more  to  improve  himsdf  till  he  comes  up  for  promotion. 
The  subjects  he  is  examined  upon  in  the  first  instance  do  not  genendly 
bear  upcm  the  service  he  wishes  to  enter ;  they  are  not  tests  of  study — 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  they  can  be,  as  to  be  really  acquainted  with  the 
suhieets  upon  which  he  is  questioned  would  take  almost  a  life  to  acquire. 
It  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  general  improvement  in  Education  which 
has  undoubtedly  taken  place.  That  a  lad  entering  the  Amy  or  Navy  should 
write  his  own  language  correctly  is  absdutely  necessary;  a  Uiorough 
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acquaintance  with  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics  is  requisite ;  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  as  also  is  a  general  knowledge  of  geography :  the  ability, 
at  any  rate,  of  translating  a  foreign  language  is  most  desirable ;  but  there 
are  many  questions  to  answer  which  are  not  necessaiy,  and  which  have  no 
bearing  at  all  upon  the  profession  for  which  a  boy  competes.     It  is,  as 
has  been  said  before,  not  what  a  child  learns  at  School,  but  what  he  is  able 
to  learn  hereafter,  by  being  well  grounded  at  School,  that  will  be  of  use  to 
him.     A  young  man  may  be  stuffed  with  scientific  knowledge,  and  yet 
turn  out  a  useless  prig ;  and  the  present  system  of  oyer-educating  will 
bring  iis  into  the  predicament  of  having  '*  too  many  cooks" — ^all  will  be 
masters.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  engineer  officers  cannot  construct 
an  ordinary  barrack  without  making  egr^ous  mistakes ;  precisely  because 
they  have  too  much  theoretical  learning,  and  veiy  little  practicid.     Hiey 
are  so  wonderfully  scientific  that  they  cannot  do  common  things.    A  boy 
who  has  been  well  grounded  at  School,  and  has  had  free  scope  for  his 
ingenuity,  is  more  likely  to  become  an  efficient  officer  than  the  most 
strictly  taught  and  trained  youth  whose  mind  has  been  kept  continually 
fixed  on  theory.     It  would  be  veiy  desirable  in  all  Gk>vemment  establish- 
ments — and  in  these  it  would  be  possible — to  have  workshops,  so  that  the 
students  might  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  certain  handicrafts,  ao 
useful  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.     Why  should  they  not  learn  carpentering, 
joining,  turning,  &c.,  or  even  to  handle  a  trowel  P    No  practical  knowledge 
comes  amiss  to  any  man ;  and  as  many  boys  have  a  great  turn  for  such 
occupations,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  following  their  taste,  an 
immense  amount  of  evil  might  be  prevented ;  many  idle  hours  spent  in 
foolish,  and  often  immoral,  pursuits,  would  be  occupied  in  interesting  and 
most  useful  acquirements.     What  mechanical  skill  might  not  these  young 
men  attain  to  ?    And,  moreover,  their  ingenuity  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  repairing  and  fitting  all  sorts  of  things — ^book-cases,  locks, 
shelves ;  and  many  would  turn  their  talents  to  adornment,  such  as  carving, 
and  even  decorating.    No  man  can  exactly  foresee  his  future,  none  can 
know  what  may  be  in  store,  and  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared.     Besides, 
to  know  when  work  is  well  done,  we  should  have  some  acquaintance  with 
it ;  and  in  giving  orders,  by  showing  our  own  knowledge,  we  go  far  to 
ensure  the  best  execution.     In  war,  more  particularly,  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes,  and  the  power  of  handling  tools  and 
constructing  would  save  much  suffering.    There  is  an  opinion  abroad  that 
Englishmen  are  less  able  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  campaigning 
than  men  of  other  countries,  and  that  our  officers  are  less  highly  educated. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  fallacy ;  but  if  it  were  so,  we  do  not  go  the  right 
way  to  render  them  superior.    Mere  book  learning  will  never  nuike  an 
active,  practical  man.    The  hard  work  we  give  young  heads  only  disgusts 
them,  and  when  the  ordeal  is  passed,  the  hated  book  is  thrown  aside; 
whereas  if  we  teach  them  to  put  in  practice  what  they  lean,  they  neyer 
ran  forget  it.    For  a  soldier  or  sailor  everything  pertaining  to  his  future 
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duties  should  be  taught.  Sailors  do  leam  them  from  the  moment  they  go 
on  boaid  ship ;  but  soldiers  are  not  taught  anything  of  the  sort.  For 
instance,  a  CaYalry  candidate  might  leam  to  dress  a  horse,  shoe  him — nay, 
make  shoes ;  he  might  leam  how  to  pack  the  private's  kit,  and  much  other 
nsefbl  knowledge  could  be  taught  him ;  the  same  for  the  Infantry,  modified 
by  the  difference  of  the  service — even  some  amount  of  cooking  would  not 
be  amiss,  and  these  occupations  might  be  made  to  afford  amusement,  if 
we  were  to  choose  the  right  teachers,  and  put  them  in  the  right  places. 
ETeiything  that  tends  to  make  men,  and  women  also  self-reliant  must  be 
beneficial.  No  work  should  be  despised,  no  one  consider  himself  above 
being  useful.  A  fondness  for  handicraft  has  oflen  been  of  great  service, 
and  has  lightened  many  a  heavy  and  sorrowful  hour ;  nay,  some  men  have 
been  obliged  to  go  back  to  it  after  hard  mental  exertion.  In  Private 
Schools  even,  a  good  deal  might  be  effected,  when  the  master  felt  any 
desire  for  it ;  as  by  a  small  subscription  among  the  pupih,  all  necessary 
tools  could  be  procured,  some  rule  established  to  pay  for  losses  or  repairs, 
a  fond  created  for  the  purpose,  and  boys  would  be  very  willing  to  pay 
tbeir  small  subscription  for  such  an  object.  Voltaire  said  that  all  English- 
men were  bom  sailors,  and  it  would  be  no  less  tme  to  say  that  most 
boys  are  bom  carpenters. 

At  the  present  time,  a  laige  number  of  young  men  of  all  ranks,  rather 
(ban  pass  their  lives  in  Qovernment  offices  upon  a  miserable  pittance,  seek 
their  fortunes  in  our  Colonies,  and  well  for  them  that  there  is  that  spirit  of 
enterprise.  What  an  immense  advantage  it  would  be  to  them,  if  while 
tbey  are  at  School  they  could  leam  some  handicrafts ;  and  indeed  without 
any  great  knowledge  of  such  things,  an  intelligent  young  man  who  may 
perhaps  at  home,  have  used  tools  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  one  who 
bas  had  no  practice.  How  often  we  read  of  complaints,  in  accounts  from 
oor  Colonies,  of  persons  emigrating  who  cannot  put  their  hand  to  labour, 
derks,  University  men,  and  so  forth.  They  are  reduced  often  to  menial 
offices  from  ignorance  of  the  use  of  implements  of  labour.  Men  of  educa- 
tion possessing  such  knowledge  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  Colonies — 
tbey  would  bring  good  manners ;  a  certain  refinement  into  societies  which 
bave  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  back  from  civilzation,  consequent  upon  the 
prevalence  of  roughs  among  their  number ;  and  it  is  only  too  tme,  that 
oor  men  of  education  if  they  are  compelled  by  want  to  descend  in  the 
scale,  become  at  last  lost  among  the  uncultivated ;  whereas,  had  they  been 
capable  of  undertaking  any  occupation  requiring  handicraft,  there  is  no 
leason  why  they  should  not  still  keep  all  their  mental  superiority,  and  so 
form  a  kind  of  example,  which  would  not  be  lost  upon  their  more  humble 
companions.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  whatever  a  well-educated 
man  does,  is,  as  a  rale,  better  done  than  by  an  ignorant  one.  A  man  of 
education  will  know  '*  the  reason  why,"  and  does  not  work  by  rule  of 
thumb.  He  is  able  to  modify  his  operations  to  circumstances ;  he  can 
apply  his  mind  to  his  work,  and  will  not  be  content  to  plod  on  in  the  old 
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track,  regardless  of  surrounding  difPerenoes  in  the  improyements  wbidi  are 
continually  offering  themselves  to  his  notice.  These  and  many  other 
advantages  would  be  certain  to  follow  upon  the  early  acquiiement  of  dif- 
ferent handicrafts  at  school.  In  old  countries  the  division  of  labour  is  a 
necessity ;  in  the  new  it  is  not  so ;  for  where  numbers  are  few  in  compa- 
rison to  land,  every  man  should,  to  a  4»rtain  point,  be  self-sustaining. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  throw  a  glance  over  the  present  state  of 
Education  in  the  higher  Classes  of  Eemale  Schools.  It  is  really  extra- 
ordinary the  facility  with  which  persons  utterly  imfit  for  the  charge,  do 
manage  to  establish  themselves,  and  obtain  pupils  of  many  ranks.  No  exami- 
nation— ^no  certificate  of  ability,  and  conduct,  is  neoessaiy.  A  person  with 
a  few  hundred  pounds,  sets  up  on  her  own  account,  or  is  joined  by 
another,  and  by  degrees  a  School  is  formed — '*  A  genteel  Ladies'  Ac- 
cademy."  An  ordinary  house  suffices ;  young  giris  are  packed  in  rooms, 
with  no  means  of  privacy,  no  provision  for  cleanliness ;  they  aie  often  in- 
suffixdently  fed,  and  never  have  proper  exercise.  They  are  confided  to  thr 
care  of  teachers,  whose  morals  are  often  anything  but  satisfiactoiy,  and 
there  is  constant  jealously,  and  bickering.  The  mistress  always  pays  moi^' 
attention,  is  more  indulgent  in  proportion  as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are 
rich.  The  Education  in  these  places  is  almost  nugatory ;  and  there  an' 
influences  at  work,  that  destroy  all  morality,  all  purity  in  the  young 
creatures  consigned  to  such  hands.  The  grand  point  is  to  be  geuietl. 
Stiff  stays  are  thought  requisite  to  produce  a  good  carriage :  no  freedom  u» 
permitted,  nothing  natural  is  allowed,  and  when  a  girl  returns  home 
'* finished,"  what  has  she  learnt?  Frequently  not  her  own  language, 
certainly  not  that  of  any  other  country.  Of  drawing,  or  music,  only  a 
smattering ;  of  any  real  knowledge  not  an  atom.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
she  has  learnt  falsehood,  meanness  of  every  kind,  selfishness,  and  a  love  of 
dress ;  no  useful  occupation  has  been  given  her.  She  can  perhaps  em- 
broider, work  worsted ;  but  as  to  sewing  she  knows  nothing  of  it.  She 
cannot  make  a  dress,  nor  do  one  usefiil  thing.  If  anyone  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  watching  a  young  Ladies'  School,  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  parks  or  neighbourhood  of  London,  they  would  see  cause  indeed 
for  sadness  in  the  behaviour  of  these  young  creatures.  If  the  Sdiool 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Boy's  School,  what  intrigues  are 
carried  on  through  the  services  of  teachers;  correspondence  is  esta- 
blished, and  although  nothing  absolutely  criminal  may  take  place, 
still  the  mind  is  polluted,  all  purity  destroyed.  Norwood  is  a  frequent 
resort  of  Girls'  Schools.  The  mistress  and  one  or  two  teachers  will 
be  there,  and  they  will  be  escorted  by  a  music  or  dandng  master.  If  we 
observe  these  we  shall  discover  what  a  bone  of  contention  these  men  are, 
what  little  arts  are  played  off  to  appropriate  their  attention  and  yet  what 
endeavours  at  concealment  are  practised  !  We  shall  see  certain  signals  of 
understanding  pass  between  the  master  and  one  or  even  more  of  the  pupils ; 
a  sly  look  or  squeeze  of  the  hand — ^perhaps,  if  out  of  sight  of  the  mistress, 
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a  little  romping :  all  sad  efvidencea  of  the  degradation  to  which  poor  girls 
are  brought,  by  having  improper  persons  to  take  chaise  of  them.    Do  not 
all  these  exercise  a  iiatal  influence  over  young  minds  P     Can  it  be  possible 
that  purity  should  exist  under  such  circumstances?     It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  on  returning  home  a  rather  better  standard  is  attained ;  still,  the  un- 
holy contact  must  to  a  great  extent  debase ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  pro- 
vide  moral  teachers  for  the  Labouring  Classes,  could  we  not  establish  some 
sort  of  plan  by  which  unfit  persons  should  be  debarred  from  bringing  up 
oar  daughters,  in  the  higher  grades  of  society  ?     Home  education  for  girls 
is  best  when  possible,  public  education  for  boys ;   but  inasmuch  as  we 
look  for  modesty  and  innocence  in  females,  so  should  we  endeavour  to 
secure  these  qualities  by  some  sort  of  supervision  over  Girls'  Schools. 
Without  interfering  with  private  enterprise,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  the  people ;  and  it  cannot  be  called  centralising  the  power 
of  Goyemment  if  a  system  of  examination  were  established,  and  no  person 
allowed  to  set  up  schools  who  had  not  passed,  and  obtained  a  satisfactoiy 
diploma.     A  man  is  not  permitted  to  practice  surgery  unless  he  has  ful- 
tiled  these  conditions.     Should  we  be  more  tender  of  the  body  than  of  the 
mind  ?     It  is  to  early  training,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  future  conduct  in  life  of  men  and  women.     That  so  many  women 
do  escape  the  baneful  influences  and  examples  of  Schools,  is  really  a  proof  of 
the  good  instead  of  evil  inherent  in  human  nature,  but  it  is  no  reason  for 
perpetuating  a  bad  system.     In  many  instances  parents  cannot  very  well 
educate  their  daughters  at  h(»ne ;  but  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
false  ambition  and  vanity  actuate  parents  in  sending  their  daughters  to 
school,  fancying  that  they  will  become  what  is  called  "accomplished," 
which  really  means  making  them  useless  as  members  of  society,  and  not 
attaining  the  desired  end ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  learn,  and  cannot  put 
in  practice,  these  very  accomplishments  to  which  so  much  is  sacrificed.     It 
is  not  intended  here  to  cry  down  refined  pursuits  in  any  class  of  society. 
Music  is  not  a  vain  acquirement ;   it  tends  to  enliven  home,  and  it  is  a 
means  of  exercising  one  of  God's  choicest  gifts — a  fine  voice.     Drawing  is 
eminently  conducive  to  improvement ;    the  study  of  languages  also.     In 
short,  there  is  nothing    in  the  shape  of   knowledge  which   should  be 
neglected;    and   we    would   even   class  dancing    as  a  useful,    healthy, 
and  innocent  recreation  most   natural  to  the  young.      AH    occupations 
which    tend    to    make    home    happy    must    be    good,    and  in  fami- 
lies there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  enliven  the  domestic  circle  than 
music;    it   is   a  pity  that  it  is    not    more    cultivated    among   men. 
Where  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  village  bands,  most  excellent 
results  have  been  produced;  men  who  love  music,  and  desire  to  attain 
proficiency  on  any  instrument,  wiU  be  more  likely  to  be  sober  and  well 
conducted  than  the  idle  dullard  who,  knowing  nothing,  and  having  no 
pursuit,  saunters  to  the  public  house  to  get  rid  of  time,  and  comes  home, 
perhaps  to  beat  his  wife.     J3ut,  while  we  wish  that  our  cliildren  should  be 
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accomplished,  we  should  also  desire  them  to  be  virtuous  and  useful ;  there 
is  time  for  all  things ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  make  some  children  study  that 
for  which  they  have  no  aptitude ;  and  make  them  spend  hours,  days,  and 
years  over  what  they  can  never  learn  well,  and  what  they  are  sure  to 
neglect  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  permits.  The  system  in  vogue  at 
Girls'  Schools  is  faulty  from  the  first : — ^the  persons  are  often  unfit  for  the 
office ;  the  training  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  is  vicious,  and  the  teaching 
is  generally  ineffective. 

In  France,  we  believe  that  no  person  may  establisli  a  School  without 
having  undergone  an  examination  and  received  a  diploma,  and  produced 
certificates  of  conduct ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  Girls'  Schools  are 
better  conducted  in  France  than  in  England.  The  pupils  are  not  exposed 
to  the  same  vicious  influences ;  more  care  is  taken  in  placing  about  them 
teachers  of  good  moral  conduct ;  and  they  cannot  form  improper  acquaint- 
ances, nor  intrigue  with  boys  belonging  to  neighbouring  Schools.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  system  of  licencing ;  so  that  nobody  could 
set  up  an  educational  establishment  without  producing  testimonials  of 
character,  and  undergoing  an  examination  of  fitness  for  the  undertaking. 
IVe  examine  now  for  every  vocation  aU  young  men  entering  life,  why 
should  we  not  make  those  who  undertake  the  Education  of  Females  undergo 
a  similar  ordeal?  Such  a  course  would  tend  most  materially  to  the 
improvement  of  young  women,  and  it  would  be  a  bar  to  all  who  only 
wished  to  make  a  School  an  object  of  mere  profit,  as  well  as  to  many  who 
are  unfit  for  the  office  by  reason  of  their  lax  morals  and  gross  ignorance. 
AVhiie  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  National  Schools,  while  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  classes  is  such  an  object  of  interest,  surely  we 
should  not  neglect  the  culture,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  those  classes 
which  are  naturally  looked  up  to  by  the  poorer  people  for  an  example  of  all 
tlint  is  right ;  and  we  should  undoubtedly  find  that,  by  raising  the  training 
of  women  to  a  higher  standard,  we  shall  do  more  to  refine  and  improve 
the  people  than  by  any  other  means  we  could  adopt. 
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A  TALE  OF  MEXICAN  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Chap.  XII. 

A   CONVERSATION    BY   KIOHT. 

The  Major-domo's  fainting  fit,  caused  rather  by  the  moral  struggle  he 
had  sustained  than  by  the  physical  fatigue  he  had  endured,  was  not  of  any 
duration :  when  he  re>opcned  his  eyes,  he  was  alone  on  the  top  of  the 
liiD.  He  threw  off  the  furs  and  blankets  laid  over  him,  to  protect 
him,  doubtless,  from  the  icy-cold  of  the  night,  and  looked  curiously 
anmnd  him.  The  tempest  was  still  raging,  but  it  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  violence.  The  rain  had  ceased :  the  deep  blue  sky  was  gradually 
becoming  studded  with  twinkling  stars,  which  shed  an  uncertain  light, 
and  gave  the  landscape  an  aspect  of  strange  and  desolate  wildness.  The 
wind  blew  furiously,  and  formed  waves  on  the  seething  top  of  the  waters, 
which  had  now  almost  risen  to  the  spot  where  the  Major-domo  lay.  A 
'cw  yards  from  its  master,  his  horse  was  quietly  grazing ;  it  was  eating 
the  young  tree  shoots,  and  the  tall  close  grass  that  covered  the  ground 
like  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure.     Another  horse  was  browzing  close  by. 

"Good!"  Paredes  muttered  to  himself,  "my  saviour  has  not  gone 
away ;  I  hope  he  is  not  far  off,  and  that  I  shall  see  him  soon.  Where  can 
be  be  ?  At  his  own  business,  of  course,  though  I  cannot  guess  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  at  such  a  moment.  WeU,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  wait 
for  him." 

The  Mexican  had  scarce  ended  this  soUloquy,  ere  a  shadow  stood  out 
la  the  gloom,  and  the  man,  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  appeared. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  he  said^  g^^ily,  **  you  are  all  right  again,  I  see :  all  the 
'tetter,  I  would  sooner  have  you  in  that  position  than  the  one  you  were  in 
jost  now." 

"Tlianks,"  the  Major-domo  cordially  answered.  "I  fancy  I  must 
have  looked  very  pitiable,  stretched  out  like  a  half-throttled  novUlo. 
Is  it  not  disgraceful  for  a  strong  man  to  faint  like  a  child  or  a  feeble 
noman?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  companero"  the  other  said,  frankly. 
"  Accident  decreed  that  I  should  be  for  a  long  time  the  involuntary  witness 
of  the  contest  you  waged,  though  it  was  impossible  to  help  you,  and 
Pha  Diot,  I  declare  that  you  are  a  tough  combatant :  you  sustained  the 
shock  bravely,  and  many  others  in  your  place — I  the  first,  perhaps — would 
not  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  so  well." 

This  answer  completely  broke  the  ice,  and  made  the  two  men  com- 
paratively friends  at  once. 

"  I  confess,"  Faredes  remarked,  as  he  offered  his  hand  to  his  new 
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friend,  "  tliat  for  a  moment  I  believed  myself  lost,  and  liad  it  not  been  for 
you,  I  should  have  been  so." 

"  Nonsense,"  the  other  replied,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  offered  him. 
"  You  owe  me  nothing,  for,  by  Jove,  you  saved  yourself  all  alone.  But 
let  us  not  dwell  on  this  point  any  longer.  Although  we  are  in  relative 
safety,  as  the  water  cannot  reach  us  here,  our  position  is  not  the  most 
agreeable ;  and  I  fancy  it  would  be  the  best  for  us  to  try  and  get  out  of  it 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,  too ;  but,  unluckily,  the  means  at  our  disposal 
are  very  limited." 

"  Perhaps  so  :  at  any  rate,  with  your  consent,  we  will  hold  an  Indian 
council." 

"  That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  at  this  moment.  However,"  be 
added,  as  he  looked  up  to  the  sky,  "  day  wiU  not  break  for  three  hours." 

"  We  have  time  before  us,  in  that  case." 

During  this  short  conversation,  the  storm  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
wind  only  blew  in  gusts. 

**  Before  all,"  the  Major-domo  said,  "  let  us  light  a  fire ;  now  that 
the  tempest  has  ceased,  the  wild  beasts,  whose  instinct  is  infallible,  will 
seek  the  shelter  of  this  hill,  swarm  round  us,  and,  if  we  do  not  take  caie, 
carry  our  position  by  assault." 

"  Excellently  argued ;  I  see  that  you  are  a  hunter." 

"  I  was  one  for  some  time,"  Paredes  replied,  with  a  sigh  of  regret, "  but 
now  it  is  all  over ;  my  adventures  in  the  desert  axe  ended." 

"  I  pity  you  sincerely,"  the  stranger  said,  with  an  accent  of  sincerity; 
"  for  no  existence  is  comparable  with  it." 

"  The  finest  years  of  my  life  were  those  I  spent  in  the  desert." 

While  conversing  thus,  the  two  men  had  dug  a  hole  with  their  machetes 
at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  larch  tree,  to  act  as  a  hearth.  In  this  hole  they 
piled  up  all  the  resinous  wood  they  were  able  to  procure,  lit  it  with  some 
gunpowder  rolled  up  in  leaves,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  long  jet  of  flame 
sprang  up  and  joyously  ascended  to  the  sky,  while  the  wood  crackled  and 
emitted  millions  of  sparks.  Fire  has  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
human  mind ;  among  other  benefits,  it  has  the  faculty  of  restoring  joy 
and  hope ;  and  while  warming  a  man  with  its  reviving  heat,  it  often  makes 
him  forget  perils  incurred  and  fatigues  endured.  The  two  men,  who  were 
as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  river,  dried  themselves  for  a  considerable 
time,  enjoying  the  pleasing  sensations  which  the  heat  made  them  expe- 
rience, in  proportion  as  it  penetrated  into  the  pores,  causing  the  blood  to 
circulate  with  greater  vivacity,  and  restoring  elasticity  to  their  benumbed 
limbs.  It  was  the  Major-domo  who  was  the  first  to  resume  the  conver- 
sation. 

**  Fiva  Dios!^'  he  said,  shaking  himself  joyously ;  "  I  am  now  quite  a 
different  man.  AVlmt  a  fine  thing  a  fire  is,  when  you  are  cold.  Suppose 
we  make  use  of  it,  comrade  ?'* 
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"  Do  so,  pray,"  the  fitranger  replied,  with  a  laugh ;  '*  but  in  what 
waj?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  yeiy  easy,  you  shall  see.    Are  you  not  hungry  ?" 

"  Carai,  it  is  fourteen  hours  since  I  have  eaten ;  but  unluckily  I  have 
00  provisions." 

"  Well,  I  have,  and  we  will  share  them. ' 

"  Veiy  good.     I  see  that  you  are  a  iirst-rate  fellow." 

The  Major-domo  rose,  fetched  the  alfoijas  which  were  fastened  to  his 
saddle,  and  then  seated  himself  again  by  the  fire. 

"  There !"  he  said,  displaying  his  provisions  with  some  degree  of  com- 
placency. 

"Ckirambal"  the  other  remarked,  with  a  laugh;  "food  was  never 
more  welcome." 

The  provisions  which  caused  such  delight  to  the  two  men  would  have 
made  our  European  goodwives  smile  with  pity.  They  consisted  of  some 
slices  of  tasajo,  cicuiaf  a  lump  of  goat's  cheese,  and  a  few  maize  tortillas ; 
bat  the  Miyor-domo  produced  a  leather  bottle,  full  of  excellent  mezcal, 
whieh  had  the  privilege  of  restoring  to  the  two  adventurers  all  their  merry 
carelessness. 

The  iasajo  was  laid  on  the  coals,  where  it  was  soon  done  to  a  turn,  and 
the  two  friends  heartily  attacked  the  supper.  The  frugal  meal  ended,  they 
washed  it  down  with  a  few  sips  of  mezcal,  fraternally  passing  the  bottle 
to  each  other ;  then  they  lit  their  cigarettes,  the  obligato  supplement  of  every 
Meidcan  repast,  and  began  to  smoke,  while  attentively  surveying  the  heavy 
sky,  whieh  was  already  striped  with  dark  bands  under  the  influence  of  the 
eariy  morning  hours. 

"  Now  let  us  hold  a  council,  if  you  are  agreeable,"  the  stranger  said, 
as  he  inhaled  an  enormous  mouthful  of  smoke,  which  he  sent  forth  through 
iiis  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"  As  you  are  my  senior  on  this  territory,"  the  Major-domo  remarked, 
with  a  laugh,  "  and  are  better  acquainted  with  its  resources  than  I  am, 
you  have  the  right  to  speak  first." 

"  Very  good  :  we  are  surrounded  by  water,  and  though  the  temporal  has 
ceased,  the  streams  will  not  return  to  their  bed  for  several  hours :  more- 
over, the  whole  day  wiQ  pass  before  the  water  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
sand." 

"That  is  true,"  the  Major-domo  said,  with  a  signifioent  shake  of  the 
head ;   "  and  yet  we  must  get  away  from  here." 

"  That  is  the  question.    To  do  so,  we  can  only  employ  two  means." 

^  Yes,  we  must  either  wait  till  the  ground  is  dry,  and  that  unfortu- 
nately win  take  a  long  time  which  I  cannot  afford,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry : 
or,  at  smirise  we  can  mount  our  horses,  and  bravely  swim  off,  and  reach 
the  mountains  which  cannot  be  very  far  distant." 

"You  forget  another  way  which  is  still  at  our  service." 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 
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"  We  can  get  into  a  canoe,  and  tow  our  horses  after  us,  which  will  tire 
them  less  than  carrying  us ;  and  enable  us  to  reach  the  mountains  to  which 
you  refer  with  greater  ease ;  and  they  are  only  two  leagues  at  the  most, 
from  this  point." 

"  Your  opinion  is  certainly  good,  and  I  approve  of  it  with  aU  my  heart ; 
unluckily  we  want  one  very  important  thing  to  caiy  it  out." 

«  What  is  that  P  " 

"  Why,  hang  it  all — the  canoe." 

"  You  ai*e  mistaken,  Compadre^  we  have  one." 

"  Nonsense ;  how  can  that  be  possible  ?" 

"  While  you  were  in  a  faint,"  the  stranger  continued  with  a  smile,  "  I 
explored  our  domain.  You  know  that,  in  this  country,  when  the  rainy 
season  arrives,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  hide  canoes  in  bushes, 
and  even  in  trees,  in  order  to  give  travellers  who  are  surprised  by  the 
inundation  the  means  of  saving  themselves." 

"  That  is  true ;  have  you  found  a  canoe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  hidden  behind  the  very  tree  against  which  we  are  leaning." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  1  in  that  case  we  run  no  risk;  but  is  the  canoe  in 
good  condition  ?" 

"  I  have  assured  myself  of  that  fact,  and  even  found  two  pairs  of  new 
paddles." 

"  Heaven  is  very  certainly  on  our  side.  In  that  case  we  will  start  at 
sunrise,  if  that  suits  you." 

"  Excellently ;  though  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry  as  you  appear  to  be,  and 
for  certain  reasons  I  must  remain  in  these  parts  for  some  days  longer." 

'*  Shall  we  employ  the  few  hours  left  us  in  having  a  sleep  ?  " 

"  You  can  sleep  if  you  like,  but,  as  I  am  not  at  all  fatigued,  I  shall 
watch  over  our  common  safety." 

"  I  accept  your  proposal  as  frankly  as  you  make  it.    Yet,  with  your 

permission,  I  will  not  close  my  eyes,  till  I  have  became  better  acquainted 

with  you." 

"  How  so  ?    Are  we  not  friends  already  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  am  your  friend,  at  least ;  but  we  do  not  know  one 

another." 

"  That  is  to  say  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  know  one  another,  I  mean,  who  we  are." 

"  Oh,  when  travelling  what  value  can  such  formalities  possess  P  " 

"  A  greater  value  tlum  you  suppose ;  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  part,  it  is 

true,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again;  but  perhaps,  at  some  distant  period,  we 

may  require  each  others'  assistance ;  now,  how  could  I  summon  you,  if  I 

did  not  know  your  name  P" 

"  You're  right,  comrade ;   as  for  me,  I  am  only  a  poor  devil  of  a 

hunter,  woodranger,  or  trapper — ^whichever  you  please,  and  my  companions 

call  me  Stronghand,  because,  as  they  say,  when  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  a 

friend  he  can  trust  to  it  in  perfect  confidence." 
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*'  Fiva  Diot,  caballero !  yoa  are  well  named,  as  I  can  declare ;  your 
Tepatation  has  already  reached  me,  and  I  am  delighted  at  the  chance  that 
has  brought  us  together,  as  I  had  already  desired  to  form  your  personal 
acquaintance/' 

'*  I  thank  you,*'  the  hunter  replied,  with  a  bow. 

"  As  for  me,"  the  Mexican  continued,  "  my  name  is  Jose  Paredes, 
and  I  am  Major-domo  to  the  Marquis  de  Moguer." 

"  What  ?"  Stronghand  said,  with  a  surprise  he  did  not  try  to  conceal ; 
"you  are  the  Major-domo  at  the  Hacienda  del  Toro  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  what  do  you  find  surprising  in  that  ?" 

"  The  man  whom  his  master  sent,  two  days  ago,  to  HermosiUo  to 
receiTe  cash  for  heavy  bills  drawn  on  an  English  banker?" 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  Paredes  exckimed,  in  his  turn  overwhelmed 
with  surprise. 

"  What  matter,  so  long  as  I  know  it  ?"  the  hunter  replied.  "  Believe  me/' 
be  added,  with  an  accent  that  caused  the  Major-domo  deep  reflection,  **  our 
meeting  is  truly  Providential,  and  Heaven  led  us  towards  each  other." 

"  That  is  strange,"  Paredes  muttered ;  *'  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
secret  which  my  master  confided  to  me  alone  should  be  in  your 
possession?" 

The  hunter  smiled.  "  A  secret  known  to  three  persons,"  he  said, 
'*  does  not  long  remain  a  secret." 

"  But  that  third  person,  to  whom  you  refer,  has  no  right  to  divulge  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  I  will  say  to  you,  in  my  turn.  Master 
Paredes?  Sufficient  for  you,  for  the  present,  to  learn  that  I  am  aware  of 
the  cause  of  your  journey.  I  think  you  said  you  had  heard  speak  of  me 
before  we  met?" 

"  That  is  true,  Senor." 

"  What  terms  did  the  persons,  who  spoke  of  me  employ  ?" 

"  The  best,  I  must  allow.  They  represented  you  to  me  as  a  man  of 
on^ted  loyalty  and  dauntless  courage." 

"  Good !     Does  that  report  satisfy  you — ^have  you  confidence  in  me?" 

"  Yes ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  an  honest  man." 

*'  I  hope  that  your  opinion  of  me  will  not  alter.  I  will  soon  prove  to 
Toa  that  it  is  fortunate  for  you  and  the  Marquis  that  we  have  met  at  the 
moment  when  you  least  expected  it ;  for  I  was  looking  for  you." 

"  Looking  for  me  ?    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  do  not  require  to  understand  me  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
jet  your  mind  at  rest,  everything  will  be  explained  ere  long." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  And  I  am  certain  of  it.    Are  you  devoted  to  your  master  ?" 

"  My  family  have  lived  on  the  estate  for  two  hundred  years." 

"  That  is  not  a  reason ;  answer  distinctly." 

"  I  am  devoted  to  him  body  and  soul,  and  would  willingly  lay  down 
my  life  for  him." 
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''That  is  the  way  to  answer;  however,  I  knew  it  already,  and  only 
desired  that  your  lips  should  confirm  what  I  had  been  told.*' 

**  My  master  has  no  secrets  from  me." 

"I  know  that  also.  Well,  now,  listen  to  me  atteniiTely,  Senor 
Paredes,  for  what  I  have  to  reveal  to  you  is  of  the  utmost  gravity." 

"  I  am  listening  to  you,  Senor.'' 

'*  Your  master  is  at  this  moment  in  danger  of  being  utterly  rained. 
He  is  the  plaything  of  villains  who  have  sworn  to  destroy  him.  The  sum 
you  are  going  to  fetch  they  intend  to  take  from  you,  and  everything  is 
prepared  to  make  you  fall  into  into  an  infamous  trap,  in  which  you  will 
infallibly  perish." 

"  Are  you  certain  of  what  you  assert  P"  the  Major-domo  exclaimed,  in 
honor. 

"  I  know  all,  I  repeat  to  you :  the  men  from  whom  I  obtained  your 
seoret,  who  little  expected  that  I  was  listening  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
rerealed  to  me  the  means  they  intended  to  employ  in  assasainating  yon." 

"  Why,  that  is  infamous !" 

"  I  am  completely  of  your  opinion,  and  that  is  why,  instead  of  setting 
my  traps  in  the  desert,  as  I  ought  to  be  doing,  I  am  now  here.  I  wish 
to  foil  the  plots  of  these  villains,  and  confound  them." 

''But  what  interest  induces  you  to  act  thus?"  the  Majoer-domo 
asked,  with  a  shadow  of  distrust. 

"That  question  I  cannot  answer.  You  must,  for  the  present,  laj 
aside  all  curiosity :  you  must  place  entire  confidence  in  me,  and  give  me, 
in  what  I  propose  doing,  as  much  help  as  I  shall  offer  you.  Does  this 
suit  you?  I  fancy  that  the  bargain  I  offer  is  entirely  to  your  advantage, 
and  that  you  will  run  no  risk  beyond  what  I  do  myself." 

There  was  a  lengthened  silence.  The  Major-domo  was  reflecting  on 
what  he  had  just  heard,  while  the  hunter,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  was 
patiently  waiting  tiU  he  thought  proper  to  renew  the  conversation.  At 
length  Paredes  raised  his  head,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  hunter,  who 
presaedit. 

"  Listen,  Stronghand,"  he  said  to  him :  "  all  that  you  have  told  me 
appears  extraordinary,  and  I  confess  that  at  once;  but  there  is  such 
frankness  in  your  voice,  and  your  reputation  is  so  well  established  among 
your  brethren,  the  woodrangers,  who  all  proclaim  your  loyalty,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  confide  in  yon,  without  any  reservation,  for  I  am  cemvinced 
that  you  can  have  no  idea  of  betraying  me,  up  to  the  moment  when  yon 
think  proper  to  leveal  to  me  the  names  of  the  villains  into  whose  handi  I 
should  have  infallibly  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  and  who  have  sw(H11 
the  ruin  of  my  beloved  master.  I  will  do  what  you  ask  of  me»  resign  my 
will  entirely :  yon  may  regard  me  as  a  thing  belonging  entirely  to  you. 
Come,  go,  act  as  you  think  proper,  and  I  will  obey  you  in  erefything, 
without  asking  any  eu^anation  of  your  conduct.  Now»  in  your  turn,  say 
if  it  suits  you  ?" 
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"  Yes,  my  worthy  friend,  that  pleases*  me.  You  have  guessed  my 
tlioii^i:  I  require  this  liberty  to  give  me  the  means  of  suceeeding  iu 
vhat  I  wish  to  do.  Believe  the  word  of  an  honest  man.  If  anything 
on  add  to  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me,  and  of  which  I  am 
proud,  I  swear  to  you,  by  aU  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  world,  that  no  one 
is  Bore  interested  than  I  am  in  the  Marquis  de  Moguer»  or  more  sin- 
cerely desires  to  see  him  happy." 

"  We  shall  still  start  at  sunrise,  eh  ?" 

"Yes;  but  not  to  proceed  to  Hermosillo.  Before  going  to  that  town, 
we  must  take  oertain  indispensable  precautions.  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  most  crafty  bandits  on  the  border,  and  must  beat  them  by  cunning. 
They  are  on  our  track,  and  we  must  cheat  the  cheaters." 

"  Good,  good,  I  wiU  call  to  mind  my  old  hunter's  profession." 

"  Remember,  above  all,  the  prairie  proverb  that,  '  The  trees  have  eyes 
sod  the  leaves  ears. '  Fortunately  for  us,  the  villains  who  are  watching 
for  jou  do  not  disturb  me  in  any  way,  I  reckon  principaUy  on  that  igno- 
naoe  to  foil  their  plots." 

"  But  if  we  do  not  go  to  HermosiliOy  where  are  we  going  ?" 

"  To-moxrow  when  it  is  day  light,"  the  hunter  answered  senteutiously, 
"when  the  bright  sunbeams  permit  me  to  convince  myself,  that  no  one 
can  hear  us,  I  will  teU  you.  Eor  the  present,  sleep,  rest  yourself,  so  that 
joQ  may  be  able  to  support  the  &tigue  that  awaits  you." 

And,  as  if  to  avoid  fresh  questioning,  the  hunter  wrapped  himself  in 
his  zampe,  leant  hb  bade  against  the  larch  tree,  stretched  out  his  legs  to 
the  file,  and  dosed  his  eyes.  The  Miyor-domo,  in  spite  of  his  lively 
dare  to  continue  the  conversation,  imitated  him ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  every  description  he  had  endured  for 
some  days,  lie  was  fast  asleep. 

Chap  XIII. 

THE  B£AL  BS   MINAS. 

For  some  years  past,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  day  when  Captain  Sutter, 
while  digging  a  well  at  his  plantation  in  San  Francisco,  accidentally  found 
a  lamp  of  virgin  gold — ^the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  the  New 
World  has  so  aroused  interest  and  excited  admiration,  by  giving  a  fresh 
impcilse  to  avarice  and  covetousness,  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  here  about  the  ndnes.  Of  course,  we  shall  allude  to  those 
siktated  in  the  country  where  our  scene  is  laid — that  is,  in  Sonora. 

Sonoxa  is  the  richest  mining  country  in  the  world.  We  assured  ourself 
\gl  official  data,  that  six  hundred  bars  of  silver  and  sixty  bars  of  gold, 
VQitk  togisther  a  million  of  piastres,  were  brought  to  the  IVIint  of  Hermo- 
^  in  1839.  To  this  large  amount  a  nearly  equal  sum  must  be  added, 
wUdi  is  not  brought  to  be  assayed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
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the  duty,  which  is  five  per  cent,  on  silver  and  four  per  cent,  on  gold.  This 
country  also  possesses  most  valuable  copper  mines,  but  the  popuktioa 
generally  abandons  the  other  metals  to  seek  virgin  gold. 

No  country  in  the  world  possesses  auriferous  strata  so  rich  and  so 
extensive  {criaderos  or  jjlaceres  d^oro).  The  metal  is  found  in  alluvial  soil 
in  ravines  after  rain,  and  always  on  the  surface  or  at  a  depth  of  a  few  £set. 
In  the  north  of  the  province  of  Arispe,  the  placers  of  Quitoval  and 
Sonoitac,  which  were  found  agam  in  1836,  and  to  which  we  shall  soon 
have  to  allude  more  specially,  produced  for  three  years  two  hundred  ounces 
of  gold  per  day,  that  is  to  say,  reducing  it  to  our  money,  the  large  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  gold-seekers  restrict  themselves  to  turning  up  the  soil  with  a 
pointed  stick,  and  only  collect  the  nuggets  that  are  visible ;  but  if  the 
streams  were  diverted  from  their  course  and  large  washings  undertaken, 
the  profits  would  be  far  more  considerable.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  nu^ts 
weighing  several  pounds ;  we  saw  at  Arispe,  in  the  hands  of  a  miner,  one 
that  was  worth  nine  thousand  piastres,  or  about  eighteen  hundred  pounds ; 
and  the  Eoyal  Cabinet  at  Madrid  contains  several  magnificent  specimens.  TVe 
will  soon  describe  how  and  why  the  working  of  these  strata  was  interrupted. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos,  or  Missions  of  Sonora  serve 
as  the  gathering  place  of  the  nomadic  workmen  and  traders  who  collect 
round  any  important  mine  so  soon  as  its  working  is  begun.  The  place 
where  the  workmen  assemble^takes  the  name  of  Real  de  Minns  or  Mineral; 
and  if  the  mine  promises  to  be  productive  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
population  definitively  settles  round  it.  Many  important  towns  of  Mexico 
had  no  other  origin.  The  facility  with  which  the  miners  earn  large  sums, 
explains  the  enormous  consumption  of  European  goods  which  takes  pkce 
in  the  provinces.  Simple  rancheros  may  frequently  be  seen  spending  in  a 
few  days  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  gold,  which  only  cost  them  a  week's 
toil.  Unhappily,  the  ruinous  passion  for  gambling — that  shameful  leprosy 
of  Mexico,  whose  inhabitants  it  degrades — prevents  the  great  mine  owners 
from  keeping  a  large  capital  on  their  hands,  and  thus  checks  works  on  a 
great  scale. 

Before  resuming  our  narrative,  we  must  also  give  the  reader  certain 
information  about  the  Indian  nations  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  Sonora. 
There  are  in  this  province  five  distinct  tribes : — the  Yaquis,  the  Opatas, 
the  Mayos,  the  Gilenos  and  the  Apaches.  The  Yaquis  and  Mayos  occupy 
the  country  to  the  south  of  Quaymas,  as  far  as  the  Bio  del  Huerto ;  they 
let  themselves  out  to  the  Creoles  as  farm  labourers,  masons,  servants, 
miners,  and  divers.  Their  niunber  is  about  forty  thousand.  The  Opatas 
reside  along  the  bank  of  the  San  Miguel  de  Horcasitos,  the  Arispe,  the  Los 
Ures,  and  the  Oposina;  they  are  very  good  workmen  ana  excellent 
soldiers.  They  have  always  served  the  government  faithfully,  both 
Spanish  and  Mexican,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand. 

The  Gilenos  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Oila  and  Colorado  rirerk 
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He  Axoas  and  Apaches,  who  belong  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  are  confounded 
undo*  the  name  of  Papazos.  These  Indians  are  nomadic,  and  only  live  by 
hunting  and  plunder ;  they  were  formerly  encamped  to  the  north  of  Chi- 
hoahna  and  Sonora ;  bat  being  driven  back  by  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Texans,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  Mexican  territor}%  where 
they  caose  immense  damage,  for  they  are  well  supplied  with  fire-arms, 
which  they  obtained  in  exchange  for  peltry  and  cattle  at  the  American 
establishments  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte.  In  order  to  complete  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  Indian  nations 
of  Sonora,  we  will  mention  a  mission  established  at  the  gates  of  Hermo- 
allo;  and  in  which  five  hundred  Sens  Indians  lived ;  a  thousand  members 
of  the  same  tribe,  formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  this  country,  but 
now  almost  extinct,  dwelt  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Guaynaz,  and  in 
T3)nron  or  Sharkesland. 

We  will  now  temporarily  leave  Stronghand  and  Jos<5  Paredes  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  they  found  a  shelter  from  the  inundation,  and  lead 
the  reader  to  the  Real  de  Minas  of  Quitoval,  where  certain  important 
events  are  about  to  take  place. 

It  was  the  evening.  The  streets  and  plazas  of  the  pueblo  were  crowded 
with  individuals  of  every  description :  Taquis  Indians,  hunters,  miners, 
gunbusinos,  monks,  and  adventurers  who  composed  the  motley  population 
of  the  Mineral,  mounted  and  foot,  incessantly  jostled  each  other,  and 
bowed,  spoke,  laughed  or  quarrelled.  Some  were  returning  from  the 
Placer,  where  they  had  been  at  work  all  day ;  others  were  leaving  their 
houses  to  enjoy  the  evening  breeze;  others,  and  they  were  the  laiger 
nomber,  were  entering  the  drinking  shops,  tlirough  whose  doors  could  be 
heard  the  songs  of  the  topers,  and  the  shrill,  inharmonious  tinkling 
jarabes  and  vihuelas. 

One  of  these  iendajos,  of  a  more  comfortable  and  less  dirty  appearance 
than  the  rest,  seemed  to  have  the  privilege  of  attracting  a  greater  number 
of  customers  than  all  the  rival  establishments.  After  passing  through  a 
low  door  and  descending  two  steps  of  unequal  height,  the  visitor  found 
liimself  in  a  species  of  hideous  den,  resembling  at  once  a  cellar  and  a  shed, 
whose  earthen  flooring,  rendered  uneven  by  the  mud  constantly  brought  in 
by  customers,  caused  persons  to  stumble  at  each  step  who  visited  the  place 
for  the  first  time.  A  hot  heavy  vapour,  impregnated  with  alcoholic  fumes 
and  mephitic  exhalations,  escaped  through  the  door  of  this  den,  as  from 
the  mouth  of  Hades,  and  painfully  affected  mouth  and  eyes,  before  the 
latter  became  accustomed  to  the  close,  obscure  aspect  of  the  place,  and 
vere  enabled  to  pierce  the  thick  curtain  of  vapour,  which  was  constantly 
drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  the  movements  of  the  customers. 
They  perceived,  by  the  dubious  light  of  a  few  candiU  scattered  here  and 
there,  a  large  and  lofty  room,  whose  once  white-washed  walls  had  become 
black  at  the  lower  part  by  the  constant  friction  of  heads,  backs,  and 
skonlders,  to  which  they  served  as  a  support. 

I 
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Facing  the  door  was  a  dsas,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  groond;  this 
dais  occupied  the  entire  width  of  the  room,  and  was  divided  into  two 
parts ;  that  on  the  right  contained  a  table  forming  a  bar,  behind  which 
stood  a  tall  active  fellow,  with  false  look  and  ill-tempered  face,  tiie  master 
of  the  tendajo.  Above  the  head  of  this  respectable  personage,  who 
answered  to  the  hamumiona  name  of  Cospeto,  a  niche  had  been  made  in 
the  wall,  in  which  was  a  statue  of  the  Yi]^;in,  holding  the  Holy  In&nt  in 
her  arms ;  in  front  of  the  statue  a  dosen  small  wax  ti^rs,  fixed  on  a  row 
of  iron  points,  were  burning.  The  left  hand  portion  of  the  dais  was  occu- 
pied by  the  musicians,  or  performers  on  jarabes  and  vihuelas. 

On  each  side  of  the  room,  the  centre  of  which  remained  fret  for  the 
dancers,  ran  rickety,  badly-made,  and  dirty  tables,  occupied  at  this  moment 
by  a  crowd  of  customers,  some  seated  on  benches,  others  standing,  laughing, 
talking,  shouting,  quarrelling ;  drinking  mezcal,  refino,  pulque,  or  infusion 
of  tamarinds,  or  else  staking  at  monte  the  gold  earned  during  the  day  at 
the  mine,  and  which  their  dirty  hands  fetched  from  the  pockets  of  the 
shapeless  rags  that  served  them  as  garments.  A  few  women,  creatures 
without  a  name,  whose  features  were  sodden  with  debauchery,  and  eyes 
deep  sunk  with  drinking,  were  mingled  with  the  crowd ;  and  all,  both 
men  and  women,  were  smoking  either  cigars  or  husk  cigarettes. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  hideous  aspect  of  this  infamous  Pande- 
monium, the  refuge  of  all  the  vices  of  the  province,  overlooked  by  the 
gentle,  smiling  face  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  whose  features,  in  the  light 
of  the  tapers,  assumed  an  expression  of  wondrous  pity  and  sorrow. 

At  the  moment  when  we  invite  the  reader  to  enter  this  drinking  shop 
with  us,  the  fun  was  at  its  height ;  the  room  was  full  of  drinkers  and 
dancers ;  and  the  whole  mob  laughed,  yelled,  and  made  a  row  which  would 
have  rendered  the  saint  herself  deaf.  On  the  left,  near  the  door,  a  man, 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick  cloak,  one  end  of  which  was  raised  to  his  face,  and 
completely  concealed  his  features,  was  sitting  motionless  at  a  separate 
table,  looking  absently  and  carelessly  at  the  dancers  who  whirled  round 
him.  When  a  new  comer  entered  the  tendajo,  this  man  looked  toward  the 
door,  and  then  turned  his  head  away  with  an  air  of  ill-humour  when  he 
perceived  that  the  new  comer  was  not  the  person  that  he  had  been  so  long 
expecting,  for  he  had  been  sitting  alone  at  this  table  for  upwards  of  two 
hours.  Still  no  one  paid,  or  seemed  to  pay,  any  attention  to  him — all 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  occupations  to  think  about  a  man 
who  obstinately  remained  gloomy  and  silent  amid  this  revelry.  The 
stranger,  so  often  deceived  in  his  expectations,  at  length  gave  up  looking 
toward  the  door ;  he  let  his  head  fall  on  his  chest  and  went  to  sleep,  or 
pretended  to  do  so,  »ther  for  the  sake  of  not  attracting  attention,  or  else 
to  indulge  with  greater  freedom  in  his  reflections. 

All  at  once  a  formidable  disturbance  broke  out  at  one  end  of  the  room; 
a  table  was  upset  by  a  vigorous  blow ;  oaths  crossed  each  other  in  the  air, 
and  knives  were  drawn  from  boots ;  musicians  and  dancers  stopped  short, 
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aad  I,  drde  waft  fivmed  ronad  two  men  who,  with  frowning  biows,  eyes 
spartimg  with  intoxication  and  paeaon,  a  zanpe  rolled  aa  a  buckkt  roond 
the  ka  ann,  and  a  navaja  in  their  right  hand,  were  preparing,  aceoiding 
to  all  appearance,  to  attack  each  other  yigoroosly.  The  tendi^aio,  or 
mister  of  the  horae^  then  proved  himself  equal  to  the  position  he  oceupied 
—he  lei^ped  like  a  jagnar  over  the  counter  behind  which  he  had  hitherto 
stood  coldly  and  indifferently,  merely  eng^aged  in  watching  his  waitere  and 
senring  customers ;  he  closed  the  font  door,  against  which  he  leant  his 
poweifbl  shoolders,  in  ondsr  to  prevent  any  customer  bolting  without 
payment  of  his  score,  and  prepared  with  evident  interest  to  witness  the 
fight. 

The  two  men,  with  outstretched  legs,  left  arm  advanced,  bodies  bent 
fonraidy  and  knife  held  by  the  middle  of  the  blade,  were  standing  looking 
ia  each  other's  eyes,  ready  for  attack,  defence,  or  parry.  All  at  once  the 
mystenous  deeper  appeared  to  wake  with  a  start,  as  if  surprised  by  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  adversaries,  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  combatants,  and 
then  darted  between  them. 

"What  is  the  matter?*'  he  asked,  in  a  firm  voice,  the  sound  of  which 
affected  the  duellists,  who  were  astounded  at  an  interference  they  had  been 
firr  from  expecting. 

"  This  man,"  one  of  them  answered,  '*  has  lost  three  ounces  to  me 
at  mont^,  through  the  unexpected  turn  up  of  the  ace  of  spades." 
Well  ?"  the  stranger  inteijected. 

He  refuses  to  pay  me,"  the  gambler  continued ;  ''  because  he  dedares 
that  the  cards  were  packed,  and  that  consequently  I  cheated  him,  which  is 
not  trae,  for — viva  DioB  /  I  am  known  to  be  a  cBballero-." 

At  this  affirmation,  which  was  slightly  erroneous,  a  smile  of  singular 
meaning,  but  which  no  one  saw,  curled  the  stranger's  lip  ;  he  continued  in 
8  most  serious  voice-— 

**  It  is  true  that  you  are  a  caballero,  and  I  would  affirm  it  were  it 
necessary  ;  but  the  most  honest  man  is  subject  to  deceive  himself,  and  1 
am  convinced  that  this  has  happened  to  yon.  Hence,  instead  of  fighting 
with  this  caballero,  whose  honour  and  loyalty  cannot  either  be  doubted, 
prove  to  him  that  you  recognise  your  error  by  paying  him  the  three  ounces, 
which  you  claimed  of  him  through  an  oversight;  this  gentleman  will 
apologiK  for  having  used  certain  ugly  expressions,  and  all  will  then  be 
settled  to  the  general  satisfaction. 

"  Certainly,  I  am  convinced  that  this  caballero  is  a  man  of  honour : 
1  am  ready  to  proclaim  it  anywhere,  and  I  regret  with  all  my  soul  the 
misunderstanding  which  momentarily  divided  us,"  said  the  individual  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  though  he  remained  on  the  defensive,  a  position  that 
slightly  contradicted  the  apparent  good-humour  of  his  remark. 

The  stranger  then  turned  to  the  man  whose  friend  he  had  so  un- 
expectedly made  himself,  and  gave  him  a  sign  which  the  other  appeared  to 
ondentand. 
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"  Well,  caballero/'  he  said,  with  an  irony,  whose  expression  was  hardly 
noticeable,  ''  what  do  you  think  of  this  apology  ?  For  my  part,  I  consider 
it  complete  and  most  honourable." 

The  man  thus  addressed  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  a  combat  was  en- 
dently  going  on  in  his  mind ;  his  furious  glances  seemed  to  challenge  the 
company ;  and  had  he  perceived  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  spectators  an 
expression  of  contempt,  however  iugitive  it  might  have  been,  he  would 
doubtless  have  immediately  picked  another  quarrel.  But  all  the  per- 
sons who  surrounded  him  were  cold  and  indifferent ;  curiosity  alone  was 
legible  on  their  features.  He  unrolled  his  cloak,  returned  the  knife  to 
his  boot,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  adversary  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gave  him  three  ounces. 

"  Pardon  me  an  involuntary  error  at  which  I  am  truly  confused,"  he 
said,  with  a  courteous  bow,  but  with  a  sigh  he  could  not  restrain. 

The  other  took  the  ounces  without  pressing,  thrust  them  away  in  his 
capacious  pockets  with  far  from  ordinaiy  dexterity,  returned  the  salute  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  who,  through  a  lengthened  acquaintance  with  tbe 
two  men,  did  not  at  aU  comprehend  this  peaceful  result. 

"Now,  Master  Kidd,"  the  stranger  continued,  as  he  laid  his  hand  od 
the  shoulder  of  the  adventurer,  who  stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the 
room';  ''  I  suppose  that  all  your  business  here  is  settled ;  so,  with  your 
permission  we  will  withdraw." 

"  As  you  please,"  Kidd  answered  carelessly,  for  this  man  was  no  other 
than  the  bandit  we  came  across  in  the  opening  of  our  story. 

The  groups  had  broken  up,  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  musicians  and 
dancers  had  returned  to  their  places,  and  the  two  men  could  consequently 
leave  without  attracting  attention.  The  stranger,  when  he  reached  the 
purer  atmosphere  of  the  street,  took  several  deep  inspirations,  as  if  trying 
to  expel  from  his  lungs  the  vitiated  air  he  had  been  constrained  to  swallow 
for  so  long.  Then  he  turned  to  his  companion  who  was  walking  silently 
by  his  side. 

"  Cuerpo  de  Oristo  !  Master  Kidd,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  ill-humour, 
*'  you  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  singular  fellow :  you  compel  me,  me  tbe 
Commandant  of  this  pueblo,  to  come  and  hunt  you  up  at  this  filthy  den, 
where,  on  your  intreaty,  I  consented  to  meet  you,  and  instead  of  watching 
for  my  arrival,  you  leave  me  among  the  most  perfect  collection  of  bandits 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"  Excess  of  zeal.  Captain,  so  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  that/' 
the  bandit  answered,  with  a  cunning  look.  "  In  order  to  be  punctual  at 
the  rendezvous  I  gave  you,  I  had  been  for  nearly  four  hours  at  worthy 
Senor  Cospeto*s.  Not  knowing  how  to  spend  my  time,  I  played  at  cards. 
You  know  what  monte  is ;  once  I  have  the  cards  in  my  hand,  and  the  gold 
on  the  table,  I  forget  everything." 

"  Good ;  good ;"  the  stranger  answered.  "I  am  willing  to  beHeve you. 
Still,  I  pledge  you  my  word,  that  if  you  dupe  me  in  the  affair  you  have 
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proposed ;  and  the  infonnation  you  offer  to  sell  me  is  false,  you  will  repent 
it.    You  know  me,  I  think,  Master  Kidd  ?'* 

"  Yes,  Captain  Don  Marcos  de  Niza,  and  I  suppose  that  you  know  me 
too ;  but  of  what  use  is  this  discussion  ?  Let  us  settle  our  business  first, 
and  then  you  can  act  as  you  think  proper." 

The  Captain  gave  him  a  suspicious  glance.  *'  It  is  well :"  he  said,  as 
he  rapped  at  a  door ;  "  come  in,  this  is  my  house ;  I  prefer  treating  with 
von  here  to  the  tendajo." 

"  As  you  please ;"  the  bandit  said,  and  followed  the  Captain  into  his 
house,  the  doors  of  which  were  closed  behind  them. 


Chap.  XIV. 

THE     B  A  R  Cx  A  I  N. 

Captain  Dok  Marcos  de  Niza,  whom  we  left  commanding  the  post  of 
San  Miguel,  and  defending  it  against  the  Indians,  had  been  a  few  days 
previously  summoned  to  the  political  and  military  government  of  the 
Mineral  of  Quitoval,  by  an  order  that  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  emanated 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  himself.  The  fact  was,  that  during  the 
last  few  days  certain  events  had  occurred  which  demanded  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President.  All  at  once,  at  a  moment  when  no  discontent 
was  supposed  to  exist  among  the  Indians,  the  latter,  after  long  councils 
they  had  held  together,  revolted,  and  had,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
invaded  the  Mexican  territory  at  several  points  simultaneously.  This 
revolt  suddenly  assumed  serious  proportions ;  and  had  become  the  more 
formidable  within  a  short  time,  because  the  revolters  were  the  Gilenos, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and^  Axuas,  whose  dangerous 
country,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Papazos. 

The  General  commanding  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  the  two  states  most 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  saw  that  he  must  oppose  to  the 
Indians  a  man  who,  through  a  lengthened  residence  on  the  borders,  had 
acquired  great  experience  as  to  their  way  of  fighting  and  the  tricks  they 
employ.  Only  one  officer  fulfilled  these  conditions,  and  that  officer  was 
Captain  de  Niza;  he,  therefore,  received  orders  to  quit  the  post  of  San 
Miguel  after  dismantling  it,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  Mineral  of 
Qmtoval.  The  Captain  obeyed  with  that  promptitude  which  old  soldiers 
alone  can  display  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  receive.  His  first 
care,  on  reaching  the  Mineral,  was  to  protect  the  pueblo,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  from  a  surprise,  by  digging  a  large  trench,  throwing  up  entrench- 
ments and  barricading  the  principal  streets. 

Unfortunately  the  general  commanding  the  provinces  Lad  but  a  very 
limited  military  force  at  his  disposal ;  scarce  amounting  to  six  hundred 
u&ntry  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  without  field  artillery.     Hence,  in  spite 
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of  his  lively  desire  to  give  the  Captain  a  respectable  force,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  scatter  his  troops  along  tlie  whole  seaboard  of  the  two  states, 
hefoBnd  it  impossible  to  send  to  Quitoval  more  than  one  hundred  infantiy 
and  fifty  cavalry.  In  spite  of  the  numerical  weakness  of  his  troops  the 
Captain  did  not  despair.  He  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  per- 
fonnaiioe  of  duty  was  everything ;  and  who  carry  out  without  a  mmrnur 
the  most  extraordinary  order. 

Still,  as  he  expected  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment  by  an  army  of  tm 
or  fifteen  thousand  veteran  Indians,  amply  supplied  with  firearms,  and  who, 
though  being  accustomed  to  fight  with  Spaniards,  could  not  be  easily 
terrified,  he  had  to  augment  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  so  as  to  have  men 
enough  to  line  the  entrenchments  he  had  thrown  up  round  the  town. 
He  had  two  means  by  which  to  obtain  this  result,  and  he  employed  them. 
The  first  consisted  in  making  the  great  mine  owners  understand  that  they 
must  participate  in  the  defences  of  the  pueblo,  either  personally  or  by 
arming  and  placing  under  his  orders  a  certain  number  of  the  peons 
they  employed ;  for  if  the  Indians  succeeded  in  seizing  the  Mineral,  the 
source  of  their  wealth  would  be  at  once  dried  up. 

The  great  owners  understood  the  Captain's  reasons  the  more  easily 
because  their  interests  were  at  stake;  they  therefore  enthusiastically 
followed  his  advice,  and  raised  at  their  common  charge,  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Opatas — ^brave  soldiers,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
Whites.  They  placed  this  corps  under  the  Captain's  orders,  pledging 
themselves  to  pay  and  support  it  so  long  as  the  danger  lasted.  Don  ' 
Marcos  thus  doubled  his  army  at  one  stroke.  This  success,  which  he  had 
been  far  from  expecting,  owing  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  apathy 
and  selfishness  of  his  countrymen,  induced  him  to  tiy  the  second  plan. 

This  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  in  enlisting,  for  a  certain  bounty, 
as  many  as  he  could  of  the  adventurers  who  always  swarm  on  the  borders, 
and  whose  neutrality  is  at  times  more  formidable  than  declared  enmity. 
The  sum  offered  by  the  Captain  was  two  ounces  per  man,  one  payable  on 
enlistment,  the  other  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign.  This  offer, 
seductive  though  it  was,  did  not  produce  all  the  effect  the  Captain 
expected  from  it.  The  adventurers  responded  but  feebly  to  the  appeal 
made  to  them.  These  men,  in  whose  hearts  patriotic  love  does  not  exist, 
and  who  only  care  for  pillage,  saw  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians  a 
source  of  disorder,  and,  consequently,  of  rapine.  They  cared  very  little 
about  defending  a  state  of  things  which  their  predacious  instincts  led  them, 
on  the  contrary,  to  attack. 

Thirty  or  forty  adventurers,  however,  responded  to  the  call,  and  these 
immoral  men,  who  were  impatient  at  the  yoke  of  discipline,  were  rather 
an  embarrassment  than  an  assistance  to  the  Captain ;  still  as,  take  them 
altogether,  they  were  sturdy  fellows,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Indian  warfare,  he  attached  them  to  his  cavalry,  which  was  thus  raised  to 
a  strength  of  one  hundred  men.     Don  Marcos  thus  found  himself  at  the 
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iMttd  of  two  hnndred  and  fifty  infantry  and  one  hundred  horse — ^a  force 
which  appeared  to  him,  if  well  directed,  more  than  sufficient  to  withstand, 
behind  good  entrenchments,  the  effort  of  the  whole  Indian  army. 

We  are  aware  that  this  number  of  men  defending  a  town  will  produce 
a  smile  of  pity  among  European  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  on 
battle-fields  masses  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  come  into  collision. 
Bat  all  is  relatiire  in  this  world.  In  America,  where  the  population  is 
comparatively  small,  great  things  have  often  been  decided  at  the  bayonet's 
point  by  armies,  whose  relative  strength  did  not  exceed  that  of  one  of  our 
line  regiments.  In  the  last  battle  fought  between  the  Texans  and 
Mexicans — a  battle  whi(^  decided  the  independence  of  Texas,  the  two 
amies  tc^ether  did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  men,  and  yet  the  collision 
was  terrible,  and  victory  obstinately  disputed.  In  the  actions  between 
White  men  and  Indians,  the  latter,  in  spite  of  their  indomitable  valor,  were 
ahiiaat  always  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  spite  of  their  crushing 
superiority  of  numbers.  Not  through  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  but 
by  thdr  disciplidse  and  military  dcill.  The  latter  is  certainly  very  limited, 
bat  sufficient  for  adversaries  such  as  they  have  to  combat. 

One  night  when  the  Captain  returned  home  after  his  usual  visit  to  the 
pueblo  to  assure  himself  that  all  was  in  order,  a  ragged  lepero,  more  than 
half  intoxicated  with  mezcal  and  pulque,  handed  him  with  an  infinitude 
of  bows,  a  dirty  ^p  of  paper  folded  up  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  Don 
Marcos  de  Niza  was  not  accustomed  to  neglect  anything.  He  attaehed  as 
modi  importance  to  appare&tly  frivolous  events  as  to  those  which  seemed 
to  posaesB  «  certom  gravity.  He  stopped,  took  the  letter,  gave  a  leal  to 
tbe  kpero^  idio  went  away  quite  satisfied,  and  entered  his  house,  which 
was  situated  on  the  Plaza  Mayor,  in  the  centre  of  the  pueblo. 

Aiba  throwing  his  cap  and  sword  on  a  table,  the  Captain  opened  the 
letter.  He  read  it  at  first  rather  coreleasly ;  but  ere  long  he  began  frown- 
ing, and  read  the  letter  a  seeond  time,  attentively  weighing  each  word. 
Jhok  at  the  end  of  a  moment  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  said  in  a  low 


"IwiUgo." 

Hus  letter  eaane  firom  Kidd.  The  Captain  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  ihb  l)aiidit,  and  knew  certain  peculiar  &cts  about  him  which  would 
have  been  most  disagreeable  to  tiie  bandit,  had  iiie  latter  suspected  that 
the  Captain  was  so  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  his  vagabond 
life.  Himee  Don  Marcos  fancied  he  had  no  right  to  neglect  the  overtures 
the  other  was  pleased  to  make ;  while  keeping  on  his  guard  and  determined 
to  punish  him  severely  if  he  deceived  him.  The  Captain,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded without  hesitation  to  the  place  where  the  adventurer  appointed  to 
meet  him.  He  had  waited  for  him  for  several  hours  with  exemplary 
potienee,  and  would  probably  have  waited  longer  still,  had  not  chance 
suddenly  brou^t  them  face  to  &ce  in  the  way  we  have  described. 

When  the  two  men  had  entered  the  house,  and  the  door  closed  after 
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them,  Don  Marcos  de  Niza,  still  closely  followed  by  the  bandit,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  impudence,  looked  around  him  timidly,  like  a  wolf  caught  in 
a  sheepfold,  led  him  into  a  room  the  door  of  which  he  carefully  dosed. 
The  Captain  pointed  to  a  chair,  sat  down  at  a  table,  laid  a  brace  of  pistols 
ostentatiously  within  his  reach  and  said, 

"  Now  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

*'  Ctiral?"  the  bandit  said  impudently;  "that  is  possible;  bat  the 
point  is  whether  I  am  disposed  to  speak." 

"  And  why  not,  pray,  my  excellent  friend  ?  " 

"  Hang  it.  Captain,"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  pistols ;  "  there  are 
two  playthings  not  at  all  adapted  to  set  my  tongue  wagging." 

Don  Marcos  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that  made  the  adventurer  invo- 
luntarily let  his  eyes  fall,  and  then  leant  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

*'  Master  Kidd,"  he  then  said  in  a  stem  voice,  though  a  certain  tone 
of  sarcasm  was  perceptible  in  it,  "  I  like  a  distinct  understanding ;  let  us, 
therefore,  before  anything  establish  our  relative  positions.  You  have  led 
a  veiy  agitated  life.  Master  Kidd;  your  vagabond  humour,  your  mad 
desire  to  appropriate  certain  things  to  which  you  have  a  very  dubious 
claim  have  led  you  into  a  few  mistakes,  whose  results  might  prove 
remarkably  disagreeable  to  you." 

The  bandit  shook  his  head  in  denial. 

"  I  will  not  dwell,"  the  Captain  continued  mockingly,  "  on  a  subject 
which  must  make  your  modesty  greatly  suffer,  and  will  come  at  once  to 
the  motives  of  your  presence  here,  and  the  positions  we  must  hold  toward 
each  other.  I  am  Commandant  of  this  pueblo,  and  in  that  capacity  com- 
pelled to  watch  over  its  external  safety  as  well  as  its  internal  tranquillity, 
I  think  you  wiQ  agree  with  me." 

"  Yes,  Captain,"  the  bandit  answered,  somewhat  reassured  at  finding 
the  conversation  turned  away  from  such  delicate  topics. 

"  Yery  good ;  you  wrote  me  this  letter,  appointing  a  meeting  and 
offering  to  sell — ^that  is  your  own  word—  certain  most  important  informa- 
tion, as  you  say,  for  the  continuance  of  the  safety  and  tranquillity  which  I 
am  bound  to  maintain.  Another  man  might  have  treated  you  in  the 
Indian  fashion.  After  having  you  arrested,  he  would  have  ordered  a  cord 
to  be  fastened  round  your  temples ;  or  your  suspension  by  your  thumbs— 
as  you  have  done  yourself,  if  report  be  true,  on  various  occasions  with  less 
valid  reasons ;  and  have  so  thoroughly  loosened  your  tongue  that  you 
would  not  have  kept  a  single  secret  back.  I  have  preferred  dealing  with 
you  as  an  honest  man." 

The  bandit  breathed  again. 

"  Still,  as  you  are  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  it  is  advisable  to 
take  precautions,  and  in  whom  a  confidence  cannot  be  placed,  as  they 
would  not  scruple  to  abuse  it  on  the  first  opportunity,  I  retain  not 
only  the  right,  but  also  the  means  of  blowing  out  your  brains  if  you  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  deceiving  me." 
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"Oh,  Captain,  what  an  ideal  Blow  out  my  brains!"  the  bandit 
stammered. 

"  Do  you  fancy,  roy  dear  Senor,"  the  Captain  continued,  still  sarcas- 
tically, "  that  your  friends  would  pity  you  greatly,  if  such  a  misfortune 
kppencdtoyou?" 

"  Hum !  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  exactly  know,"  the  adventurer 
answered,  with  an  attempt  to  jest ;  "  people  are  so  unkind.  But,  since 
Toa  accept  the  bargain  offered  to  you — ^for  you  do  accept  it,  I  think. 
Captain  ?  " 

"  I  do," 

"What,  then,  will  you  give  me  in  exchange  for  what  I  shall  tell 

YOU?" 

"You  sell;  I  bay;  it  is  your  place  to  make  your  conditions,  and,  if 
tbeyare  not  exhorbitant — ^if  in  a  word  they  seem  to  me  fair,  I  will 
accept  th^m ;  so,  speak,  what  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Caral '  Captain ;  it  is  a  delicate  question,  for  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"That  is  allowed,"  Don  Marcos  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh.  "Name 
your  price." 

"  Pifly  ounces ;  would  that  be  too  much  ?  "  the  bandit  ventured. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  the  thing  be  worth  it." 

"  Then,"  Kidd  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  that  is  understood,  fifty  ounces." 

"I  repeat,  if  it  be  worth  it." 

"  Oh,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  he  remarked,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,  but  to  buy  and  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  cheating  you."  he  added,  as  he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out 
a  rather  heavy  purse,  "  here  is  the  amount." 

And  the  Captain  made  two  piles  each  of  twenty-five  ounces,  exactly 
between  the  pistols.  At  the  sight  of  the  gold  the  bandit's  eyes  sparkled 
like  those  of  a  wild  beast. 

"Ravo  de  IHob!  Captain,"  he  exdaimed;  "there  is  a  pleasure  in 
treatiog  with  you.   I  will  remember  it  another  time," 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,  Master  Kidd ;  now  speak,  I  am  listening." 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  much  to  say ;  but  you  will  judge  whether  it  is  im- 
portant." 

"  Gro  on ;  I  am  aH  ears." 

"  In  two  words,  this  is  the  matter :  the  Fapazos  have  not  elected  a 
Cbirf,  but  an  Emperor !  " 

"  An  Emperor  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  they  assert  then  ?  " 

"  They  mean  to  be  free,  and  wish  to  constitute  their  independence 
upon  a  solid  basis." 

"  Do  you  know  this  Emperor  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him  at  least." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 


« 
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"  A  man  who  is  the  more  formidable  because  he  appears  to  belong  to 
the  white  rather  than  the  red  race ;  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
the  means  hitherto  employed  by  the  Indians." 
"  Is  he  young  ?  '* 

"  He  is  sixty,  but  as  active  as  if  he  were  only  twenty.** 

"  Very  good ;  proceed.*' 

"Is  that  important?** 
Yery  important.     But  not  worth  fifty  ounces  for  all  that.'* 
The  Yaquis,   Mavos,  ^and  Seris  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
seduced,  and  have  entered  the  Confederation.     They  have  taken  up  again 
their  old  plans  of   1827 — ^you  remember  at  the  time  of  their  great 
TBYolution  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  go  on.** 

"  The  first  expedition  the  Chief  of  the  Confederation  means  to  under- 
take is  the  capture  of  the  Beal  de  Minas.'* 

"  I  am  aware  of  it." 

"  Yes ;  but  do  you  know,  Captain,  that  the  Indians  have  spies  even 
among  the  garrison ;  that  all  is  ready  for  the  attack,  and  that  the  PapiBOs 
intend  to  surprise  you  within  the  next  two  days  ?  ** 

"  Who  gave  you  this  information  ?  " 

The  bandit  smiled  crafbily. 

"What  use  my  telling  you.  Captain,"  he  answered,  "if  the  informa- 
tion  is  correct  ?  *' 

"  Do  you  know  the  men  who  have  entered  into  negociations  with  the 
enemy  ?  ** 

"  I  do." 

"  In  thai  case  tell  me  their  names.*' 

"  It  would  be  imprudent.  Captain." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  their  names,  what 
would  happen  ?  ** 

"  Fiva  Dio»  /  *'  the  Captain  sharply  interrupted  him.  "  I  should 
shoot  them  Uke  the  miserable  dogs  they  are,  and  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others.** 

"  Well,  that  is  the  mistake,  Captain." 

«  How  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes ;  suppose  you  shoot  ten  men  ?  " 

"  Twenty,  if  necessary  I  ** 

"  Say  twenty,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  ;  but  those  who  remain, 
whom  neither  you  nor  I  know,  will  sell  you  to  the  Indians,  so  that  the  only 
result  wiU  be  precipitating  the  evil  instead  of  preventing  it. 

"  Ah,  ah !  **  the  Commandant  said,  with  an  expressive  glance  at  die 
bandit.     "  And  what  would  you  do  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  very  simple  thing,'* 

"  WeU,  what  is  it  ?  " 
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"  I  would  leave  the  scamps  at  liberty  to  prepare  their  treachery,  while 
careAilIy  watohing  them ;  and  when  the  moment  for  attack  anived,  I 
voold  have  them  quietly  arrested ;  so  that  the  Indians  would  be  surprised 
instead  of  surprising  us,  and  we  should  cheat  the  cunning  cheats." 

The  Captain  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

"  The  plan  you  recommend  seems  to  me  good,  and  for  the  present  I 
see  no  inconyenience  in  carrying  it  out.  Give  me  the  names  of  the 
tndtore." 

Kidd  mentioned  a  dozen  names  which  the  Captain  wrote  down  after 
lum. 

"  Now,"  Don  Marcos  continued,  "  there  are  your  fifty  ounces,  and  I 
shall  give  as  many  each  time  you  bring  me  information  as  valuable  as  that 
of  to-day.  I  pay  you  dearly,  so  it  is  your  interest  to  serve  me  faithfidly ; 
but,  remember  that  if  you  deceive  me,  nothing  can  save  you  from  the 
punishnient  I  will  inflict  on  yon,  and  that  punishment,  I  warn  you  will  be 
tenible." 

The  adventurer  bounded  on  the  money  like  a  wild  beast  on  a  prey  it 
has  long  coveted,  concealed  it  with  marvellous  dexterity  in  his  wide 
pockets,  and  said  to  the  Captain  with  a  bow— 

"  Senor  Don  Marcos,  I  have  always  thought  that  in  this  world  gold 
▼as  the  sovereign  master,  and  that  it  alone  had  the  right  to  command." 

After  accompanying  these  singular  words  with  a  smiling  and  almost 
iQoekiiig  expression,  Kidd  bowed  for  the  last  time  and  disappeared,  leaving 
the  Captain  to  his  reflections. 

Chap.  XV. 

THE       PAPAZOS. 

We  will  now  return  to  Stronghand  and  Jose  Paredes,  whom  we  have 
left  too  long  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  night  passed  without  any 
incident ;  the  Major-domo  sleeping  like  a  man  overcome  by  fatigue ;  as 
for  the  hunter  he  did  not  dose  his  eyes  once.  The  sun  had  risen  for  a 
long  tune ;  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  but  the  hunter,  forgetting  apparently 
what  he  had  said  to  his  comrade,  did  not  dream  of  departure.  Josd 
Paredes  slept  on.  It  was  a  magnificent  day ;  the  sky,  swept  by  the  night 
hurricane,  was  cloudless ;  the  sun  darted  down  its  glowing  beams ;  and 
yet  the  atmosphere,  tempered  by  the  storm,  retained  an  agreeable  freshness. 
The  water  was  disappearing  with  a  rapidity  almost  equalling  that  it  had 
&played  in  rising,  being  drunk  by  the  thirsty  sand  or  by  the  hot  sun- 
beams ;  the  plain  had  lost  iia  lacustrine  appearance ;  and  all  led  to  the 
supposition  that  by  mid-day  the  ground  would  be  firm  enough  to  be 
Tentored  on  in  safety. 

As  the  canoe  was  unnecessary,  the  hunter  did  not  try  to  get  it 
down  from  the  tree ;  with  his  back  leant  against  the  larch  tree,  his  hands 
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folded,  and  his  head  bowed  on  his  chest  he  was  thinking,  and  at  times 
taking  an  anxious  glance  at  his  sleeping  comrade.  At  length  the  Major- 
domo  turned,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  legs,  opened  his  eyes  and  gave  a 
formidable  yawn. 

"  Caramba  /"  he  said,  as  he  measured  the  height  of  the  sun ;  "  I  fancy 
I  have  forgotten  myself;  it  must  be  very  late." 

"  Ten  o'clock,"  the  hunter  answered  with  a  smile. 

"  Ten  o'clock !"  Jos^  exclaimed  as  he  leaped  up ;  "  and  you  have  let 
me  idle  thus  instead  of  waking  me." 

**  You  slept  so  soundly,  my  friend,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  do 
so. 

**  Hum !"  Paredes  replied,  half-laughing,  half-vexed  ;  "  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  complain  or  thank  you  for  this  weakness,  for  we  have 
lost  precious  time." 

"  Not  at  all;  see,  the  water  has  disappeared  ;  the  ground  is  growing 
firm  again,  and  when  the  great  heat  of  the  day  is  spent  we  will  mount  our 
horses  and  catch  up  in  a  few  hours  the  time  you  are  regretting." 

"  That  is  true,  and  you  are  right,  comrade,"  said  the  Major-domo,  as 
he  looked  around  with  the  practised  glance  of  a  man  accustomed  to  a 
desert  life.  "Well,  as  it  is  so,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "suppose  wc 
breakfast,  for  that  will  enable  us  to  kill  some  time." 

"  Very  good,"  the  hunter  replied,  good  humouredly. 

They  breakfasted  as  they  had  supped  on  the  previous  night.  When 
the  hour  for  starting  at  length  arrived,  they  saddled  their  horses  and  led 
them  down  the  hiU ;  for  the  ascent  which  Ihey  had  escaladed  so  actively 
by  night,  under  the  impulse  of  the  pressing  danger  that  threatened  them, 
now  proved  extremely  steep,  abrupt,  and  difficult.  When  they  mounted, 
Stronghand  said — 

"  My  friend,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an  atepetl  of  the  Bed-skins. 
Do  you  consider  that  disagreeable  P" 

"Not  personally,  but  I  will  ask  what  advantage  my  master  cau 
derive  from  it  P" 

"  That  question  I  am  unable  to  answer  at  the  moment.  You  must 
know,  though,  that  we  are  taking  this  step  on  your  master's  behalf,  and 
that  his  affairs,  instead  of  suffering  by  it,  will  be  greatly  benefited." 

"  Let  us  go  then.  One  word,  however,  first.  Are  the  Bed-skins,  to 
whom  we  are  proceeding,  a  long  distance  off?" 

"  It  would  be  almost  a  journey  for  any  persons  but  us." 

"  Hum  !"  said  Paredes. 

"  But  you  and  I,"  the  hunter  continued,  "  who  are  true  guides,  ami 
who  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  well  mounted,  will  reach  the  villagt 
at  three  or  fomr  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  at  the  latest." 

"  In  that  case  it  is  not  very  distant  ?" 

"  I  told  vou  so." 

"  And  in  what  direction  is  the  village  ?" 
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"  Yoa  must  hare  often  heard  it  spoken  of,  if  chance  has  never  led 
joar  footsteps  thither." 

"  my  so  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  only  a  dozen  leagues  at  the  most  from  the  Hacienda  del 
Toro." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  the  Miyor-domo  said,  frowning  like  a  man  who  is 
collecting  his  thoughts ;  "  you  are  right,  I  have  never  been  to  that  village, 
it  is  true,  but  I  have  oilen  heard  it  spoken  of.  Is  not  one  of  the  chiefs  a 
white  man  ?  " 

The  hunter  blushed  slightly. 
So  people  say,"  he  answered. 

Is  it  not  strange,"  the  Major-domo  continued,  "  that  a  white  man 
should  consent  to  abandon  entirely  the  society  of  his  fellows  to  live  with 
savages?" 

"Why  so?" 

"  Hang  it !  because  the  Indians  are  devoid  of  reason,  as  everybody 
knows." 

The  hunter  gave  his  companion  a  glance  of  indefinable  meaning, 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no  reply ;  probably  from  the 
reason  that  he  had  too  much  to  say,  and  considered  the  Major-domo's 
nther  heavy  mind  incapable  of  appreciating  it.  The  day  passed  without 
aoy  occurrences  to  interrupt  the  monotony  of  their  ride,  which  they  con- 
tinued with  great  speed  till  night,  only  stopping  from  time  to  time  to 
shoot  a  few  birds  for  supper.  Galloping,  talking,  and  smoking,  they  at 
length  reached  the  spot  where  they  intended  to  bivouac.  The  road  they 
had  followed  in  no  way  resembled  the  one  the  Mf\jor-domo  had  taken  on 
leaving  the  hacienda,  although  they  were  returning  in  the  direction  of 
Arispe.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  Paredes  had  kept  in  the  regular 
road,  while  this  time  the  two  men  rode  Indian  fashion,  that  is  to  say, 
straight  a-head  without  troubling  themselves  about  roads.  They  galloped 
on  as  the  bird  flies,  crossing  moimtains  and  swimming  rivers  whenever 
they  came  to  them,  without  losing  time  in  seeking  a  ford. 

This  mode  of  travelling,  generally  adopted  by  the  wood-rangers  of  the 
Savannah,  where  the  only  roads  are  tracts  made  by  the  wild  beasts,  would 
not  be  possible  in  civilized  countries,  where  there  are  so  many  towns  and 
villages;  but  in  Mexico,  especially  on  the  Indian  border,  towns  axe 
excessively  rare :  by  riding  in  this  way  distances  are  marvellously 
shortened  and  a  considerable  tract  is  covered  between  two  sunrises.  This 
is  what  happened  to  the  two  adventurers ;  for  in  one  day  they  went  a 
greater  distance  than  Paredes  had  done  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  though 
he  was  well  mounted.  At  night  they  camped  in  a  wood  beyond  the 
Hacienda  del  Toro,  which  building  they  saw  rising  gloomy  and  tranquil 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  top  of  its  rock,  and  they  passed  close  to  it 
during  the  afternoon. 

The  country  assumed  a  wilder  and  more  abrupt  aspect ;  the  grass  was 
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thicker,  the  trees  were  larger,  older,  and  closer  together ;  it  was  endent 
that  the  travellers  were  at  the  extreme  limit  of  ciyilizatieB,  and  would  soon 
find  themselves  in  the  Bed  territory,  although  nominally,  at  least  on  the 
maps,  this  territory  figured  among  the  possessions  of  the  Mexican  Ck)n- 
federation.  This  feature,  by  the  way,  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the 
New  World.  Even  in  the  United  States,  which  pretend,  eironeoosly,  we 
believe,  to  be  more  civilized  than  their  neighbours,  towns  with  high-flown 
names  may  be  seen  on  the  maps  of  their  large  possessions,  which  only 
exist  in  reality  as  a  name  painted  on  a  solitary  post,  pUmted  in  the  osntre 
of  a  plain  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  without  even  a  keeper  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  this  post,  which,  worn  by  wind  and  sun,  eventually 
disappears,  though  the  town  never  sprung  up  in  its  place.  During  our 
travels  we  were  too  often  the  victim  of  this  humorous  Yankee  mystificatioii 
not  to  feel  angry  with  this  eccentric  nation,  which  repeats  to  every  new 
comer  that  it  marches  at  the  head  of  civilization,  and  has  a  mission  to 
regenerate  the  New  World. 

The  two  men,  after  lighting  their  wateh  fire,  supped  with  good  appe- 
tite, rolled  themselves  in  their  zarapes  and  fell  asleep,  trusting  to  the 
instinct  of  their  horses  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  any  enemy, 
whether  man  or  wild  beast,  that  attempted  to  surprise  them  during  their 
slumbers.  But  nothing  disturbed  them ;  the  night  was  quiet ;  at  saatme 
they  awoke,  mounted  and  continued  their  journey,  which  would  only  take 
a  few  hours  longer. 

''  I  am  mistaken,"  the  hunter  said  suddenly,  turning  to  his  oom- 
panion. 

"  How  so?"  the  latter  asked. 

"  Because,"  Stronghand  replied,  **  I  told  you  yesterday  we  should  not 
leach  the  atepetl  till  the  afternoon." 

"Well?" 

'*  We  shall  be  there  by  eleven  o'clock." 

"  Caramha  f    That  is  famous  news»" 

*'  When  we  have  crossed  that  hill  we  shall  see  the  village,  a  short  dis- 
tance a-head  of  us,  picturesquely  grouped  on  the  side  of  another  hill,  and 
running  into  the  plain,  where  the  last  houses  are  built  on  the  banks  of  a 
pretty  little  stream,  whose  white  and  limpid  waters  serve  as  a  natunl 
rampart." 

"  Tell  me,  comrade,  what  do  you  think  of  the  reception  that  will  be 
offered  us  P" 

*'  The  Fapazos  are  hospitable." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  unluckily,  I  have  no  daima  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Eed  skins.  Moreover,  I  know  that  they  are  very  suspicious,  and  never 
like  to  see  white  men  enter  their  villages." 

"  That  depends  on  the  way  in  which  white  men  try  to  enter  them." 

"  There  is  another  reason  which,  I  confess,  supplies  me  with  reason  for 
frmve  tliou<rht." 
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"What  18  it?" 

"  It  is  said — mark  me,  I  do  not  assert  it — " 
"  M  light ;  go  on." 

"  It  is  said  tbat  the  Fapazos  are  excited,  and  on  the  point  of  reytdtiiig, 
if  they  have  not  done  so  ah'eady." 

"They  rose  in    insnnection  some  days  ago,"   Strongfaand  cooUy 

flBSWCVOd. 

'^ What?"  the  Major-domo  exclaimed,  greatiy  startled,  "  and  you  are 
letding  me  to  them  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  we  sh^  be  massaered,  that's  all." 

The  hunter  shrugged  his  shoukiers. 

"  You  are  mad." 

"  I  am  mad ! — I  am  mad ! "  Faredes  repeated,  shaking  his  head  very 
dubiously ;  "  it  pleases  you  to  saj  that,  hut  I  am  not  at  all  desirous,  if  I 
can  sToid  it,  of  thus  placing  myself  in  the  powa  of  men  who  must  be  my 


"  I  repeat  that  nothmg  will  happen  to  yon.  Fiva  Dioa  /  do  you  fancy 
me  capable  of  leading  you  into  a  snare  ?" 

"  No ;  on  my  honour  that  is  not  my  thought ;  but  you  may  be  mis- 
taken) and  crodit  these  savages  with  feelings  they  do  not  possess." 

"  I  am  certain  of  what  I  assert  Not  only  have  you  nothing  to  fear, 
but  you  will  have  an  honourable  reception." 

"  Honourable  ?"  the  Major-domo  remarked,  with  an  air  of  incredulity, 
"  I  am  not  very  certain  of  that." 

**  You  shail  see.  Woe  to  the  man  who  dared  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head  while  you  are  in  my  company.'* 

"  Who  are  you,  to  speak  thus  ?" 

"  A  hunter,  nothing  else ;  but  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Papazos,  and 
adopted  son  of  one  of  their  tribes ;  and  every  man,  though  he  were  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  nation,  must,  for  my  sake,  be  received  as  a  brother  by 
the  sachems  and  warriors." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  the  Major-domo  muttered,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
forced  in  his  last  entrenchments,  and  who  resolves  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  Besides,"  the  hunter  added,  "  any  hesitation  would  now  be  iiseless, 
and  perhaps  dangerous." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  the  Indians  have  their  scouts  scattered  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  plain  already ;  they  saw  and  signalled  our  approach  long 
a^o,  and  if  we  attempted  to  turn  back,  it  would  justly  appear  sus- 
picions ;  and  then  we  should  suddenly  see  Indians  rise  all  round  us,  and 
be  immediately  made  prisoners,  before  we  even  thoue^ht  of  defending 
crandves." 

"  Denumio  I  that  makes  the  matter  singular,  comrade ;  then  you  believe 
we  liave  been  seer,  already  ?" 
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"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  proof  on  the  spot  ?**  the  hunter  asked, 
laughingly. 

"  Well,  I  should  not  mind ;  for  I  should  then  know  what  I  have  to 
expect." 

"  Well ;  I  will  give  you  the  proof." 

The  travellers  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  were  at  this  moment 
concealed  by  the  tall  grass  that  surrounded  them.  Stronghand  stopped  bis 
horse,  and  imitated  the  ciy  of  the  mawkawis  twice.  Almost  immediately 
the  grass  parted,  an  Indian  bounded  firom  a  thick  clump  of  trees  with  the 
lightness  of  an  antelope,  and  stopped  two  yards  from  the  hunter,  on  whom 
be  fixed  his  black  intelligent  eyes,  without  saying  a  word.  The  apparition 
of  the  Bed  skin  was  so  sudden,  his  arrival  so  imexpected,  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  Major-domo  could  not  restrain  a  start  of  surprise. 

This  Indian  was  a  man  of  three-and-twenty  years  of  age  at  the  most, 
whose  exquisite  proportions  made  him  resemble  a  statue  of  Florentine 
bronze ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  his  body  was  naked ;  his  unloosened  hair 
hung  in  disorder  over  his  shoulders;  his  clothing  merely  consisted  of 
trowsers  sewn  with  horse  hair,  fastened  round  the  loins  by  a  belt  of  un- 
tanned  leather,  and  tied  at  the  ankles.  A  tomahawk  and  a  scalping  knife, 
weapons  which  the  Indians  never  lay  aside,  hung  from  his  belt,  and  he 
leant,  with  careless  grace,  upon  a  long  rifle  of  American  manufacture.  The 
hunter  bowed,  and  after  stretching  out  his  arm,  with  the  palm  turned 
down  and  the  fingers  straight,  said,  in  a  gentle  voice — 

"  Wah !  the  Wacondah  protects  me,  since  the  first  person  I  see,  on 
returning  to  my  people,  is  Sparrow  Hawk." 

The  young  Indian  bowed  in  his  turn  with  the  native  courtesy  charac- 
teristic of  the  Eed  skin,  and  replied  in  a  guttmral  voice,  which,  however, 
was  veiy  gentle — 

"  Eor  a  long  time  the  sachems  liave  been  informed  of  the  coming  of 
the  Great  Bear  of  their  Nation ;  they  thought  that  only  one  chief  was 
worthy  of  saluting  Stronghand  on  his  return.  Sparrow  Hawk  is  happy 
that  he  was  chosen  by  them." 

"  I  thank  the  sachems  of  my  nation,"  the  hunter  said,  with  a  mean- 
ing glance  at  the  Major-domo,  "  for  having  deigned  to  do  me  so  signal  an 
honour.  Will  my  son  return  to  the  village  with  us,  or  will  he  precede 
us?" 

"  Sparrow  Hawk  will  go  ahead,  in  order  that  the  guest  of  Stronghand, 
my  father,  may  be  received  with  the  honours  due  to  a  man  who  comes  in 
the  company  of  the  Great  Bear." 

"  Good !  my  brother  will  act  as  becomes  a  chief.  Stronghand  will  not 
detain  him  longer." 

The  young  Indian  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  leapt  backwards,  and 
disappeared  in  the  thicket  whence  he  had  emerged,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  if  the  grass  had  not  continued  to  undulate  after  his  departure,  his 
apparition  would  have  seemed  like  a  dream. 
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"We  oen  now  start  again,"  the  hunter  said  to  the  Major*domo,  who 
was  utterly  oonfonnded. 

"  Let  TLB  go  1"  the  latter  answered  mechanically. 

"  Well,"  answered  Stronghand,  "  do  you  now  bdieye  that  you  have 
anything  to  fear  among  the  Papazos  ?" 

"  Excuse  me ;  as  you  said.     I  was  a  madman  to  fear  it." 

They  crossed  the  pbun,  foUowing  a  wild  beast  track  which,  after  num- 
berless windings,  reached  a  ford,  and  in  about  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Twelve  Fapazo  Indians  dressed  in  their  war-paint,  and 
moimted  on  magnificent  horses,  were  standing  motionless  and  in  single 
file  in  front  of  the  ford.  So  soon  as  they  perceived  the  two  travellers, 
they  uttered  loud  shouts  and  dashed  forward  to  meet  them,  firing  their 
guns,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  waving  their  white  female  buffalo 
robes,  which,  by  the  bye,  only  the  most  renowned  sachems  of  the  nation 
have  the  right  to  wear.  The  two  white  men,  on  their  side,  spurred  their 
horses,  responding  to  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  and  firing  their  guns. 
All  at  once,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  all  the  horsemen  stop])ed, 
and  arranged  themselves  round  the  traveUers,  to  act  as  their  escort.  The 
whole  party  crossed  the  ford  and  entered  the  village,  imiid  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  women  and  children,  with  which  were  inharmoniously 
blended  the  bark  of  dogs,  the  hoarse  notes  of  the  shells,  and  the  shrill 
blinds  of  the  chichikoues. 


ISO 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

IN  COZY  NOOK. 


HAPPY  DAYS,  NOT  IDLE  ONES. 

HoLiDAT  time  has  come  again  and  we  are  off  to  the  sea-side  or  the 
country.  I  fancy  that  my  young  friends  will  like  to  know  how  a  party 
of  boys  and  girls  managed  to  spend  a  month  last  autumn  in  a  very  qiiiet 
little  village  on  the  coast  usefully,  as  well  as  healthfully.  Of  course  oar 
friend  James  was  one  of  our  number,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  take  bis 
microscope,  besides  several  other  preparations  for  his  natural  history  studies. 
Each  of  the  children  old  enough  to  write  clearly  kept  a  note  book,  or  as 
they  called  it,  a  Diary,  in  which  they  put  down  a  short  account  of  each 
day's  doings,  what  they  saw  worth  remembering  and  especially  what  they 
found  worth  observation.  I  will  give  one  or  two  extracts  £rom  these 
diaries  presently.  Our  preparations  for  this  attempt  to  learn  something,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  ourselves,  consisted  of  some  good  useful  books  of  reference 
for  such  things  as  are  sure  to  be  met  with  at  the  sea-side ;  and  each  young 
naturalist  wishing  to  follow  up  a  special  subject  was  provided  with  a  book 
on  his  or  her  own  pursuit,  and  any  desirable  implement.  Thus,  two  of  our 
elder  girls  wishing  to  make  a  collection  of  wild  plants,  to  dry  them  and 
learn  something  about  them,  had  with  them  **Bentham*s  Hand-book  of 
British  Botany,"  several  quires  of  Botanical  drying  paper,  enclosed  between 
two  thick  boards,  16  or  17  inches  long,  and  10  or  12  wide,  tightly  strapped 
together  with  two  strong  leather  straps,  and  a  little  pocket  magnifying  lens. 
The  boys  think  Geology  a  charming  study,  so  they  had  their  hammer  and 
a  chisel  and  a  linen  knapsack  each,  with  a  strap  to  hang  it  over  their 
shoulders  to  hold  such  fossils  as  they  found.  A  good  strong  pickle  bottle 
or  two  with  tough  handles  made  of  string,  were  smuggled  into  the  hamper 
containing  the  cake  and  groceries ;  and  were  found  very  useful  at  low  tide 
in  securing  some  of  the  beautiful  creatures  which  inhabit  the  rock  pools. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  the  flowers  of  the  ocean ;  the  sea  anemones 
and  their  companions,  the  curious  star  fishes,  hermit  crabs  and  such  like 
interesting  creatures,  that  I  will  not  say  more  about  them,  than  that  we 
very  soon  established  a  colony  of  them  in  a  large  footbath,  which  was  placed 
on  the  balcony  outside  the  window.  Our  geologist's  hammer  here  stood  us 
in  good  stead,  for  with  it  we  knocked  off  at  low  tide,  pieces  of  rock  on 
which  the  bright  green  sea-weeds  Ulva  latissima  and  UJva  Linsa  were 
growing  profusely ;  and  other  pieces  on  which  the  beautiful  sea  anemones 
Actinia  crassicornis  and  cariacea  had  already  established  themselves.  These 
pieces  of  rock  were  carefully  removed  to  the  foot-pan  which  was  filled  up 
with  sea- water ;  and  very  soon  the  inhabitants  began  to  feel  themselves 
quite  at  home ;  and  to  show  themselves  to  our  admiring  gaze  as  pleasantly 
as  though  they  had  been  in  one  of  their  native  pools.  Some  adventurous 
crabs  in  making  the  tour  of  their  abode,  appeared  to  find  it  rather  confined; 
and  became  so  troublesome  in  their  objections  to  their  new  residence  that 
we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  retain  only  their  more  peaceable 
but  not  less  amusing  cousins,  the  hermit  crabs,  in  our  colony. 

Our  great  temptation  to  bring  home  fresh  inhabitants  for  our  vivarium 
had  to  be  resisted;  for  like  all  other  apartments  when  overcrowded  it  became 
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unhealthy,  and  onr  fayonrites  pined  and  died  in  consequence  ;  ho  wu  had 
to  learn  by  experience  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  just  no  many 
living  creatures  as  oould  find  enough  oxygen  in  our  bath  to  exist  comfortably. 
The  sea-weed  soon  began  to  grow  nicely,  and  thus  to  give  out  oxygon  to  the 
«&tei,  as  all  plants  do  in  growing — this  is  why  in  vivariums  where  plants 
are,  the  water  does  not  require  changing,  but  will  support  animal  life.  Our 
yomigest  little  ones  were  charmed  to  peep  into  this  curious  little  world  of 
life.  The  expanded  actinias  seemed  like  lovely  living  ilowers ;  the  sea-egg 
(Eekinu9)f  with  its  spiney  roimd  shell,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
vith  its  almost  invisible  suckers,  and  the  transparent  shrimps  darting  along 
were  an  endless  source  of  wonder  and  delight.  One  day  an  unfortunate 
hermit  crab  was  found  in  a  pool  with  a  broken  shell.  James  took  him  out 
of  his  dilapidated  habitation,  and  put  him  into  a  basin  with  several  nice 
whelk  shells,  forming  most  tempting  mansions  for  a  houseless  wanderer  like 
himself.  It  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  him  peep  into  first 
one  shell,  and  then  into  another,  to  see  which  would  suit  him  best.  At  last 
the  thought  struck  James  to  take  out  all  the  shells  but  one,  and  then  to 
introdnoe  another  houseless  hermit  crab  to  dispute  possession  with  him. 
The  battle  that  followed  was  most  amusing ;  each  house  hunter  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  other  from  being  the  first  to  gain  possession.  At  last  the 
most  active  or  the  most  wily  quickly  turned  the  shell  over  and  popped  his 
ugly  unprotected  tail  into  the  opening  thus  exposed,  which  he  effectually 
closed  with  his  head  and  throat,  holding  firmly  on  by  one  of  his  claws,  and 
apparently  winking  in  derision  at  his  defeated  opponent.  What  might  have 
hecome  of  the  defenceless  and  disappointed  wanderer  I  cannot  say ;  but  I 
»on  afterwards  saw  him  comfortably  settled  in  a  house  of  his  own,  which 
James  had  compassionately  provided,  and  which  he  dragged  about  on  his 
hack  as  long  as  he  lived  with  us.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  say  that  the 
hermit  crab  (Pag\irus  Bernhardus)  does  not  always  wait  for  an  empty 
tenement  to  present  itself;  but  that  when  he  wants  a  new  house,  either  from 
accident,  or  because  he  has  outgrown  his  own,  he  seizes  on  his  victim — a 
^elk,  for  instance,  or  any  other  peaceable  inhabitant  of  a  pleasant  looking 
diell^kills  him  without  mercy,  eats  him  out  of  house  and  home,  and  then 
proceeds  to  occupy  the  vacant  residence. 

Bat  to  our  diaries  which  shall  form  the  texts  of  what  I  may  say  here. 
I  iind  on  opening  one  kept  by  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old. 

"August  10th: — Last  night  the  sea  was  all  on  fire;  we  were  just 
going  to  bed  when  papa  called  out  to  say  we  might  come  on  to  the  beach 
with  him,  and  there  were  lines  of  bright  light  all  along  the  waves.  James 
^  I  threw  in  handsful  of  stones  and  pebbles,  and  the  light  shot  out 
hrighter — almost  like  fireworks.  Papa  called  it  phosphorescence ^  and  to-day 
we  saw  all  about  it  under  the  microscope,  and  read  about  it  in  Mr.  Gosse's 
^^»  It  turns  out  not  to  be  fire  after  all,  but  a  curious  little  jelly-fish 
colled  Xoctiluea,  Emily  ran  back  for  her  little  wooden  pail  and  got  some 
of  the  water  where  the  light  was.  This  we  put  by  till  the  morning  and 
then  we  saw  under  the  microscope  one  of  the  tiny  little  jelly-fishes  which 
cause  the  brightness."  The  diary  goes  on  to  describe  this  interesting 
<^^tnie ;  but  as  our  young  naturalist  is  not  quite  correct  in  every  particular 
we  will  not  follow  her  further  just  now. 

^  history  of  the  creatures  so  common  on  our  coasts  known  as  jelly- 
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&shes  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious  one.  They  are  of  many  different 
siaes  and  appearances ;  from  the  large  Oyanaa  capiUata^  the  stinging  sea- 
nettle  as  it  is  called,  to  the  tiny  little  transparent  floating  globes  known  to 
naturalists  as  Qydippe  piletts.  These  creatures  which  appear  at  first  sight 
so  much  alike  differ  very  considerably  from  each  other  in  structure ;  and  by 
.  recent  naturalists  are  yery  widely  separated.  More  or  less  they  are  all 
luminous.  The  little  Noctiluca  which  we  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
water  after  the  phosphorescent  appearance  of  the  waves  is  not  a  true  jelly- 
fish. To  the  niUced  eye  it  appears  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  but  under 
the  microscope  it  has  a  very  pretty  f^pearance. 

It  resembles  in  structure  an  animalcule,  and  in  reality  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  animab,  which  rank  lower  in  the  scale  of  Nature  than  that 
under  which  the  jelly-fishes  or  Meduia  are  placed.  Professor  Huxley 
describes  this  curious  little  creature  as  having  the  form  of  a  peach,  about 
160th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perfectly  transparent,  and  with  a  sort  of 
hanging  stalk,  or  tentacle,  waving  to  and  fro  as  it  moves  about,  depending 
from  its  mouth.  We  usually  found  the  sea  crowded  with  these  little 
creatures  after  the  phosphorescent  appearance ;  and  with  them  would  be  sure 
to  appear  multitudes  of  other  transparent  beings,  Medusae  of  various  kinds^ 
all  of  which,  doubtless,  assist  to  illuminate  the  waves. 

"  Oh,  look  what  a  lovely  little  glass  drop  I  have  found,"  cried  a  little 
man,  ^mde  in  hand,  as  he  came  toiling  up  the  bank  on  which  we  were 
sitting.  Fortunately  a  glass  bottle  containing  water  for  sketching  was  dose 
at  hand,  which  was  emptied  of  its  contents  at  once,  filled  with  fresh  sea 
water,  and  the  ''  Crystal  drop  "  popped  into  it.  There  it  floated  about  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  the  long  threads  gradually  uncoiled  themselves  and 
waved  about  as  if  to  guide  its  movements.  "  A  Beroe,"  cried  our  young 
naturalists;  '<see  how  the  sunshine  changes  its  colours,  and  how  curiously 
it  is  fringed  with  bands  of  tiny  hairs  or  cilia,  which  keep  movin|<  to  and 
fro."  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  varied  movements  of  this 
elegant  little  creature.  These  threads  or  tentacles  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  propelling  the  little  crystal  sphere  to  which  they  are  attached  rapidly 
through  the  water ;  of  gently  and  gracefully  suspending  it  midway ;  or  of 
anchoring  it  safely  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  They  appear  to  be  almost  a^ 
elastic  as  india-rubber ;  for  they  can  be  drawn  in  and  stretched  out  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  numberless  little  threads  which  are  attached  to  the  main 
filament  seem  to  act  both  as  delicate  paddles  and  as  fishing  organs  for  the 
capture  of  food.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever ;"  and  truly  the 
recollection  of  the  bright  flashing  colours  of  this  crystal  sphere,  with  the  sun- 
light glancing  through  it — its  elegant  wavy  movements  andexquisite delicacy t 
is  pleasant  and  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  winter  work  and  city  smoke. 
Nbtwithstanding  t^e  refinement  of  our  lovely  little  Beroes,  they  have 
voracious  appetites,  and  eagerly  devour  minute  crustaceans  and  such  Ukc 
game  that  may  come  within  the  reach  of  their  long  tentacles. 

Mr.  Patterson  who  has  done  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  young  folks 
in  Natural  History  by  his  little  books  on  Zoology,  and  by  his  b^iutifol 
plates  which  should  be  hung  up  in  every  school-room,  gives  us  a  very 
amusing  aooount  of  a  captive  Beroe  he  had  in  his  possession. 

One  year  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  we  found  other  forms 
of  MedusiB  than  those  which  frequent  the  Eastern  ooasts.  The  ImLj  litde 
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lurns  mgUcia  is  like  a  tiny  little  bell^  with  an  elegant  white  Mnge  around 
its  edge,  and  a  bright  red  ooral  bead  in  its  centre. 

The  Sarfia  proU/icay  so  funnily  desoribed  by  that  most  humorous  and 
geiiisl  of  all  naturalists,  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  is  a  remarkable 
instsnoe  of  the  curious  way  in  which  the  young  ones  bud  or  sprout  off  from 
their  parent  Medussd  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  **  Fancy  an  elephant,'' 
Bays  this  fun-loving  philoaoper ;  * '  with  a  number  of  little  elephants  sprouting 
from  his  shoulders  and  legs ;  bunches  of  tusked  monsters  ^^i^figing  epaulette* 
fashion  from  his  flanks  in  eyery  stage  of  adyoDoement :  here  a  young  pearly 
dsjn  afanost  shapeless,  there  one  more  adyanoed,  but  as  yet  all  ears  and  eyes. 
On  the  right  shoulder  a  youthful  Chuny,  with  head,  trunk,  and  toes,  but  no 
legs,  and  a  shapeless  body ;  on  the  left  an  infiint  elephant,  better  grown  and 
ftniggling  to  get  away,  but  his  tail  not  sufficiently  organised  as  yet  to  permit 
of  iibstty  and  free  action." 

When  ProliBssor  Forbes  wrote  his  book  on  the  Meduso  much  remained  to 
be  worked  out  and  discovered  of  their  nature  and  organism.  He  threw  out 
hints  of  their  probable  nature,  which  have  been  followed  up  by  later 
natoralists ;  and  no  one  would  have  rejoiced  more  than  himself,  had  he  lived 
to  see  that  his  own  conclusions  were  proved  not  to  be  final,  but  the  mere 
beginning  of  diiooveries  which  had  to  be  carried  on.  Until  lately  the 
Medustt,  or  Jelly-fishes,  have  been  regarded  as  complete  and  perfect  animals 
in  tbemselyes,  and  although  we  have  long  known  that  the  tiny  little  Berdee 
and  such  like  are  by  no  means  the  young  of  the  larger  and  more  formidable 
jelly-fishes,  we  have  scarcely  known  how  to  account  for  the  production  of 
the  young,  or  to  recognise  them  in  their  earliest  stage  of  growth.  Frequently 
daring  our  stay  at  the  sea-side  whole  swarms  of  the  larger  jelly-fishes  would 
till  the  sea,  and  be  thrown  up  dead  on  the  shore.  In  bathing  they  were 
(^ten  very  troublesome,  and  several  times  we  experienced  their  stinging 
powers  en  our  uncovered  limbs.  They  were  objects  of  interest  to  our  littie 
inquirers,  both  when  swimming  gracefully  about  in  the  open  sea  and  when 
lying  dead  on  the  beach,  like  a  mass  of  transparent  jelly,  with  a  white  mark 
like  a  crosa  in  their  centre.  This  cross  is  produced  by  the  eggs  which  are 
thus  carried  about  by  the  creature,  whose  history  is  even  yet  a  subject  of 
enriosity  and  interest. 

Experiments  and  observations  have  clearly  proved  that  the  larger  Mednsao 
are  produced  from  a  little  fixed  poljrp,  known  formerly  to  naturalists  by 
the  name  of  Hydra  tuba.  This  discovery  was  made,  not  from  obser- 
vations on  tiie  MeduBCB  themselves :  but  from  carefully  watching  the  habiU 
of  the  Hydra  tuha^  which  at  first  sight  appears  like  an  ordinary  colourless 
polyp,  surrounded  with  tentacles  like  spun  glass,  which  spread  out  on  every 
ode  seeking  for  food  for  their  voracious  owner.  The  animal  is  stationary  ; 
generally  found  finnly  fixed  to  a  rock  or  the  back  of  a  shelL  If  well  fed 
and  vigorous,  at  eertain  seasons  of  the  year  Uie  Hydra  iuba  bogius  to  show 
signs  of  uneasiness  and  change ;  its  body  elongates,  and  in  a  short  time 
numerous  folds  or  divisions  make  their  appearance,  dividing  the  body  into 
rings  or  segments.  These  become  more  and  more  distinct,  resembling 
almost  a  pile  of  soup  plates  or  saucers.  At  last  the  i^permost  ring 
begins  to  writhe  and  struggle  about,  and  with  sundry  togs  and  pulls, 
manages  to  escape  from  its  companions,  and  launches  into  the  surrounding 
vater  a  free  and  perfect  Medusa.    Others  follow  in  ra^  successbn  until 
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the  Hydra  titba  is  left  unincumbered  by  these  infant  Medusee,  which  grow 
lar^r  and  perform  their  circle  of  life,  generate  eggs  in  large  quantitieSf 
which  in  their  turn  produce  not  Medu9€B,  but  the  Hydra  tuba.  Theee  eggs 
have  cilia  attached  to  them,  swim  about,  and  are  likewise  luminous. 
The  Hydra  tuba,  however,  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  double  mode  of 
development.  Not  only  are  its  young  produced  from  these  eggs  of  the 
Medusaa,  but  it  has  the  power  of  budding  off  perfect  young  individuals  of 
its  own  kind  from  its  substance,  just  as  we  have  described  in  the  Sarsia. 
This  mode  of  production  is  called  gemmation. 

Although  this  history  of  the  Medusae  takes  some  time  to  give,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  we  **  saw  nothing  but  jelly-fishes."  Every  day  some- 
thing fresh  turned  up,  and  in  seeking  for  materials  for  the  diaries  our  young 
folks  were  constantly  alive  to  anything  new.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  tell  you  even  one-half  the  interesting  objects  which  came  under  our 
notice.  The  pebbles  on  the  beach,  the  fossils  in  the  clifis,  the  sea  plants 
growing  on  the  green  benthills,  as  the  Suffolk  people  call  the  sandy  mossy 
grass  close  to  the  sea,  each  would  form  a  chapter  of  itself ;  but,  in  order  to 
select  another  text  for  a  short  histor}%  let  us  betake  ourselves  again  to  the 
diaries.    We  will  open  one  kept  by  our  little  sea-weed  collector — 

''  In  looking  for  sea- weeds  to-day,  I  found  a  great  many  things  which  I 
thought  were  sea-weeds  at  first,  and  I  tried  to  dry  them  in  the  same  way. 
They  were  much  thicker,  however,  and  would  not  dry  so  easily,  and  I  was 
told  they  were  zoophytes,  or  animals,  not  plants  at  all.  One  of  them  is  quite 
fieshy,  and  is  like  a  sponge,  only  very  small.  I  find  in'Patterson's  book  that 
it  really  is  a  sponge.'' 

WeU  done,  little  naturalist,  older  and  wiser  heads  than  yours  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  plant-like  appearance  of  many  of  the  zoophytes,  and  surely 
the  history  of  a  sponge,  from  its  first  little  gemmule,  to  its  death  and  decay 
in  the  interior  of  a  fiinty  sepulchre,  formed  by  its  own  substanoe,  would  not 
be  a  wearisome  lesson.  Almost  all  branches  of  natural  history  study  are 
connected  together,  and  in  order  to  understand  any  one  thoroughly  some 
general  knowledge  of  others  is  needed.  Thus  our  geologist  boys,  who,  at 
first,  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  their  fossils  and  the  strata  in  which 
they  were  found,  soon  begun  to  feel  that,  to  know  anything  of  the  old  shells 
and  remains  of  animals  which  they  dug  out  of  the  hard  rock  or  soft  sandy 
cUfb,  they  must  have  learned  something  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
creatures  now  living  on  our  shores.  In  many  instances  they  found  shells 
and  remains  of  animals  buried  deeply  in  the  sandy  rock,  exactly  resembling 
those  which  their  sisters  brought  up  every  day  from  the  beach ;  but  so  far 
inland  were  those  remains  discovered,  that  they  could  not  have  been  left  by 
the  same  sea  which  now  washes  our  coast.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry  and  conversation.  A  large  whelk  shell,  Fumb  anti- 
quorum^  which  they  constantly  dug  out  of  the  crag  cliffs  seemed  to  resemble 
exactly  the  whelk  shells  which  fiUed  the  little  baskets  of  the  pet  baby  boy, 
as  he  toddled  up  to  show  his  treasures ;  but  on  comparison — ^No,  they  were 
very  different.  The  old  fossil  whelk  has  its  ear  turned  in  exactly  the 
reverse  direction  from  the  recent  one  lying  on  our  shores.  Well,  then,  comes 
the  question  whence  came  all  these  shells  and  remains  of  animals  ?  Ages 
and  ages  ago,  before  God  made  man  on  the  earth,  the  sea  rolled  on  as  it  does 
now,  doing  the  same  wonderful  work  it  never  ceases  to  parry  on ;  heaving 
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here  iaiazids  and  moantains,  filliog^  up  new  yalleys  in  old  oontinents,  and 
lai]ge  tracts  of  land.  All  this  mighty  work  has  gone  on  noiselessly,  and 
with  no  hurry  or  bustle,  century  after  century,  and  now  it  is  going  on  so 
gradually  that  we  scarcely  notice  it,  but  not  the  less  sure  and  certain  is  it. 
Animals,  great  and  small,  lived  in  those  times,  and  died,  leaving  their 
ramains  behind  them  on  the  earth.  Great  whales  gamboled  about  in  those 
old  Suffolk  seas,  and  left  their  huge  bones  there.  Those  old  seas  rolled  over 
the  land,  and  in  course  of  time  deposited  the  solid  matters  they  contained — 
shells,  bones  of  great  whales,  the  teeth  of  mighty  sharks,  and  even  the 
remains  of  soft  sponges  are  found,  now  that  the  sea  has  once  more  left  the 
land  dry,  and  gone  to  cover  some  other  tract  of  earth.  Wbere  we  spent  our 
pleasant  summer  holiday  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  great  ocean,  where  sea 
monsters  played  and  roamed  about,  and  creatures  as  lovely  as  those  we  now 
find  in  our  rock  pools  had  a  happy  existence.  This  we  Imow  from  finding 
their  remains  deeply  buried  in  the  earth.  Their  hard  parts  still  remain  as 
monuments  for  future  generations ;  but  the  softer  parts,  and  the  delicate 
tender  creatures  with  no  skeletons  leave  not  a  trace  behind. 

I  said  that  we  found  sponges,  or  rather  their  horny  skeletons,  occasion- 
ally, not  lying  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  as  I  said,  in  flinty  sepulchres.     All 
boys  love  to  put  forth  their  strength ;  and  if  they  have  not  a  proper  and 
healthful  demand  for  it  where  it  may  harmlessly  be  exercised,  they  are  often 
tempted  to  do  mischief.    The  geological  hammers  must  break  something, 
and  as  they  certainly  are  not  meant  to  destroy  chairs  and  tables,  try  what 
they  will  do  with  the  stones  on  the  beach.    Crack !  crack !  here  is  a  yellow 
looking  flint,  and  here  is  one  quite  black ;  in  the  centre  of  one  is  a  tiny  hole 
with  a  little  sponge  almost  flUing  up  the  cavity.    This  discovery  led  us  to 
prack  as  many  flints  as  we  could,  and  in  many  of  them  we  found  either 
sponges,  or  the  remains  of  shell  fishes,  sea-urchins,  or  the  like.    To  imder- 
stand  this,  a  great  many  things  have  to  be  considered.    How  did  the  animal 
remains  get  inside  the  iiints  ?  and  how  do  the  flints  get  on  to  the  beach  ? 
Where  do  they  come  from  ?    I  have  said  that  the  sea  is  the  great  agent  of 
all  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    If  we  could  cut  down  into  the 
earth  for  some  miles  we  should  discover  layers  of  diflerent  kinds  of  earth  or 
day ;  these  are  called  strata  by  geologists,  and  have  aU  been  at  one  time 
the  bottoms  of  great  seas  or  rivers.  These  strata  do  not  all  lie  regularly  one 
at  the  top  of  the  other ;  for  they  are  often  displaced,  and  sometimes  one 
appears  at  the  top  and  sometimes  another.     In  Scotland  and  some  other 
places,  the  oldest  and  first-formed  rocks,  in  which  no  animal  remains 
are  found,  comes  out  high  above  all  others,  evidently  having  been  thrown 
up  by  some  great  oonvulsion.    In  many  places  in  England  the  uppermost 
^ta  is  composed  of  chalk.     I  have  often  seen  it,  and  have  cut  fossils  out 
of  it,  where  they  are  preserved  very  perfectly.     Any  one  who  has  looked  at 
a  chalk  cliff  at  Dover,  or  Ramsgate,  or  elsewhere,  will  have  seen  lines  of 
hlaek-looking  flint  running  along  them.  It  is  from  this  flint-bearing  stratum 
of  the  chalk  that  all  flints  come.    Chalk  is  the  original  birthplace  of  flints, 
and  they  are  formed  in  this  way.    The  great  sea  which  left  the  chalk  be- 
hind it,  contained  numbers  of  creatures,  such  as  sea-eggs  (echini),  sponges, 
and  shells,  besides  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.    These  were 
^  in  the  chalk,  when  it  gradually  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    For 
^es  this  process  of  depositing  from  a  chalky  sea  went  on.    The  chalk,  fall- 
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ing  with  the  animals,  formed  a  sort  of  mould  all  round  them.  Either  the 
same  sea,  or  another  which  afterwards  flowed  oyer  the  ohalk,  contained,  as 
all  salt  water  does,  small  quantities  of  silica  or  quartz  in  solution.  This 
gradually  Altered  through  the  ohalk  into  the  moulds  formed  around  the 
shells,  sponges,  and  such  like,  century  after  century,  until  it  became  hard  and 
solid,  as  we  And  it  now,  a  mass  of  flint.  The  long  Unes  seen  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  are  doubtless  occasioned  by  a  crack  or  Assure  in  the  chalk  becoming 
filled  up  in  the  same  manner.  These  pieces  of  flint,  large  or  small,  that  we 
And  on  almost  every  coast,  have  been  washed  by  recent  seas  out  of  the 
chalk.  Some  of  them  contain  remains  of  the  original  little  object  which 
formed  the  mould ;  others  have  no  such  interior.  The  yellow  or  brown  Aints 
have  been  coloured  since  they  left  their  chalk  beds.  We  found  many  such 
in  Suffolk,  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the  iron  which  is  extensively 
present  in  clays  and  the  red  ciag  of  the  district. 

In  our  quiet  sea-side  abode  our  attention  was  often  attracted  to  bo3rs 
and  girls  of  all  ages  and  sizes — and  women  too,  who  seemed  to  be  busy  pick- 
ing up  stones  from  the  beach  and  carrying  them  along  in  baskets.  They 
did  not  pick  up  any  stones,  but  were  careful  only  to  select  those  of  a  certain 
form  and  appearance.  These  they  called  coprolites,  and  our  own  little 
party  easily  learnt  to  distinguish  them  from  pebbles ;  and  whenever  the  little 
baskets  were  not  Ailed  vrith  pretty  shells  or  cornelians,  they  served  to  hold 
these  curious  brown-looking  nodules  which  were  often  added  to  the  store  of 
some  shoeless  little  collector,  who  said  he  could  get  money  for  them.  This 
excited  the  curiosity  of  our  young  folks,  and  we  had  to  And  out  all  about 
them.  These  coprolites,  as  they  are  called,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
excretions  of  gigantic  animals — whales,  and  other  creatures.  They  contain 
large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  do  all  bones ;  and  this  material  is 
of  the  greatest  service  to  farmers,  as  manure  to  their  Aelds.  The  hard  solid 
pieces  have  to  be  ground  up  Anely  in  a  powerful  mill  and  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  then  the  powder  is  spread  on  the  surface,  and  the  earth,  by 
the  aid  of  rain,  takes  up  the  super-phosphate  of  lime  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  the  wheat  and  other  grains  are  nourished  by  it. 

A  better  name  for  these  nodules  than  ooprolite  would  be  phosphatite, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  generally-received  theory  of 
their  origin  be  a  true  one.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  a  huge  sepulchre  of  whales,  sharks,  and  other  creatures,  which  having 
been  broken  up  by  the  sea  which  deposited  them,  assume  the  appearance  of 
this  water-washed  nodules  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the  Eed  Crag.  A  short 
time  ago  many  poor  people  on  the  Suffolk  coast  got  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
collecting  them  and  selling  them  to  farmers.  Lately,  however,  their  sale 
has  greatly  diminished,  for  in  Cambridgeshire  a  better  kind  of  material  has 
been  found,  containing  more  phosphate  of  Ume  and  less  iron,  and  this  is 
preferred  in  the  making  of  the  manure  known  as  supersphosphate.  My 
space  is  Ailed  up,  and  I  have  not  told  you  one-half  the  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing things  we  learned  during  our  happy  days  in  Suffolk.  Idle  days  they 
were  not ;  and  so  pleasantly  were  they  employed  that  when  they  were  over 
they  seemed  to  have  Aown  away  far  too  quickly ;  and  I  believe  that  every  one 
of  our  eight  boys  and  girls  came  home  happier,  better  and  wiser,  than  they 
went,  and  with  fresh  thoughts  in  their  heads  and  materials  in  their 
collections  to  supply  many  a  winter's  evening  conversation  and  employment. 
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THE   MID-DAY   SUN. 


BV  CAPTAIN  DRAYSON,  R.A. 


UB  source  of  light  and  heat,  tlie 
ripeoer  of  our  fruits  and  ciDin, 
the  great  vjrifier  of  oBture,  thb 
Sun,  Btonds  pre-eminent  antongflt 
the  ori)s  of  heaven.  No  >tar, 
planet,  or  satellite  can  fcs  an  in- 
atout  compete  in  power  or  Epleo- 
dour  with  our  mid-day  tun — 
which,  as  it  firBt  lights  the  variout 
portion!  of  our  gbbc,  calls  into 
activity  men,  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  seems  to  bring  to  life  all 
that,  during  its  temporary  ab- 
sence, was  rehearsing  death. 

In  the  midst  of  our  boasted 

knowledge,   how   little    do    we 

really  knowl     For  there  is  our 

glorious  sun,  to  which  we  are  so 

much  indebted,  and  yet  we  me 

left  in  ignorance  as  regards  the 

means  by  which  it  gives  its  heat 

snd  light.     We  know  not  the  cause  of  the  rotation,  or  turning  round  of  so 

Tut  &  sphere ;  and  wc  eon  but  observe  the  fact  that  changes  occur  on  the 

iun'i  surface,  but  of  the  result  or  cause  of  these  we  know  nothing.     Thus, 

u>  coimection  with  the  principal  sphere  of  that  system  in  which  our  earth 

tt  bat  an  infertw  member,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  very  elements  of 
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tliese  laws,  whicli  are  the  most  important  to  every  living  being,  whose 
material  existence  is  to  be  passed  in  some  one  of  the  worlds  which  consti- 
tute that  which  is  termed  the  solar  system. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  sun  alone,  we  will  first  speak  of  that 
which  is  really  known  in  connection  with  it,  and  then  refer  to  those 
matters  which  cannot,  according  to  our  present  means  of  gaining  know- 
ledge, be  accounted  for  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  which  will 
probably  long  remain  subjects  for  speculation  or  conjecture. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  taken  up  our  position  in  any 
locality  suitable  for  making  observations — Brighton,  for  instance;  we 
should  observe  that  to  our  south,  and  extending  neoriy  to  the  east  and 
west,  there  was  a  fine  open  sea,  and  aU  the  conditions  suitable  for  making 
observations  connected  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  an  uninterrupted 
view,  a  dear  sky,  and  a  sea  horizon,  &€. 

A  few  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  we  should  then  easily 
comprehend  the  apparent  movements  of  the  sun,  and  could  understand  the 
cause  of  these. 

The  preliminaiy  arrangements  would  be  simply  as  follow : — 

1st.  To  ascertain  which  was  the  exact  south  point  on  the  horizon. 

2nd.  To  ^imagine  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  this  south  point,  up  the 
sky,  to  that  spot  which  was  exactly  overhead. 

3rd.  To  consider  the  line  which  commenced  at  the  south  point  of  the 
horizon  and  terminated  above  us,  to  be  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  we  should  term  a  degree. 

4th.  To  consider  the  sea  line,  or  horizon,  to  be  divided  horizontally 
into  degrees,  counting  each  way  firom  the  south  point,  so  that  south-east 
would  be  forty-fire  degrees  from  the  south ;  east,  ninety  degrees ;  and  west 
also  ninety  degrees,  which  would  be  counted  from  the  south. 

Having  considezBd  the  horizon  and  a  portion  of  the  sky  to  be  thus 
subdivided,  we  can  refer  to  the  position  of  any  ceHestial  body  at  onoe, 
either  when  it  is  setting  or  rising ;  for  we  could  say,  for  example,  that  the 
sun  rose  sixty  degrees  east  from  the  south,  and  set  sixty  degrees  west  of 
south ;  whereas,  if  we  had  not  divided  the  horizon  into  degrees,  we  could 
not  have  defined  the  points  of  sunrise  or  sunset :  and  any  person,  with  the 
aid  of  even  a  piece  of  cardboard,  may  make  a  circle,  and  divide  this  so  as 
to  indicate  where  the  vsrions  degrees  should  be. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  are  at  Brighton  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
observing  the  rising  sun.  The  sun  would  first  become  visible  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  if  we  measured  the  number  of  degrees  from  the  south 
to  that  point  on  the  horizon  at  which  we  first  saw  the  sun,  we  should  find 
these  to  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  that  is,  the  sun 
would  rise  about  thiity-eight  degrees  north  of  east. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  during  the  early  morning,  the  sun  would  riae  very 
rapidly  above  the  faarioooa ;  but  the  neaier  the  time  approached  to  boob, 
the  more  nesrly  would  the  sva's  course  be  panllcl  to  the  harizoo,  bbUI  at 
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tie  instant  vhen  tlie  Bun  crossed  that  imngininy  tine  from  the  south  point 
to  the  spot  aboye  onr  heads,  it  would  be  neither  rising  from  nor  falling 
towards  the  horizon,  but  wotdd  be  moving  horizontally. 

When  exactly  south,  the  son  has  attained  its  greatest  height  above  the 
knazon,  and  half  its  daily  course  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  1st  of 
My,  at  Brighton,  it  would  be  at  noon  neariy  sixty-two  degrees  and  a  half 
^XFve  the  sea  horizon,  therefore  slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tmiee  between  the  h(»izon  and  the  point  overhead. 

It  is  a  very  sii^ular  fact,  but  one  for  which  I  can  vouch  from  personal 
experience,  that  out  of  a  dozen  persons  who  may  be  asked  where  the  sun 
win  be  at  noon,  at  least  half  that  number  will  either  be  unable  to  answer, 
or  win  positively  affirm  that  it  is  directly  overhead. 

From  whence  this  popular  idea  arose  of  the  sun  being  directly  over- 
liead  at  noon  in  England,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  that  such  an  opinion 
does  exist  I  have  frequently  proved. 

For  a  reason  which  we  will  shortly  give,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sun 
e?er  to  be  seen  higher  above  the  horizon,  from  any  part  of  England,  than 
sixty-three  degrees  and  a  half,  which  places  it  at  very  little  more  than  two^ 
thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  horizon  and  the  zeniih,  as  the  point 
oveihead  is  termed. 

From  London  the  sun  could  never  be  seen  higher  in  the  heavens  than 
sixty-two  d^rees ;  whilst  from  Edinburgh  it  would  never  appear  more 
tlian  fifty-seven  degrees.  We  wiU,  however,  now  return  to  Brighton,  and 
win  observe  the  remaining  course  of  the  sun  during  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  passed  the  south,  it  would  begin  to  fall, 
gradiially  at  first,  but  towards  evening  very  rapidly ;  until  at  length  it 
would  set  about  thirty-eight  degrees  north  of  west. 

If  we  examined  the  course  of  the  sun  during  a  winter  month,  from  the 
same  locality,  we  should  find  a  very  marked  di£ference  from  that  just 
described.  We  will  take  the  1st  of  January,  for  instance,  and  trace  the 
Sim's  daily  journey. 

.The  sun  would  now  rise  above  the  horizon  from  a  point  only  about 
fifty-two  degrees  east  of  south.  It  would  attain  at  mid-day  a  height  of 
onfy  about  sixteen  degrees  and  a  quarter ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  at 
mid-day  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  horizon  and 
zenith,  it  would  on  January  1st  be  not  quite  one-fifth  of  the  distance : 
benoe  a  vast  difference  takes  place  between  these  two  periods. 

The  foUowing  rules,  however,  hold  good  throughout  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  Europe,  in  connection  with  the  sun's  movements.  From 
the  Slst  of  Deoonber  until  the  21st  of  June  the  sun  will  be  higher  each 
<%  at  noon,  and  wiU  remain  longer  above  the  horizon ;  it  rises  each  day 
from  a  point  more  and  more  distant  from  the  south,  and  sets  at  a  point 
also  move  distant  from  it.  During  March,  the  sun  rises  each  day  about  its 
own  diameter,  or  a  little  more,  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  from  which  it 
rose  on  the  pfeoeding  day,  and  sets  similarly  more  to  the  west.    But 
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cKiring  the  earlier  part  of  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  May,  it  does  not 
Yaiy  more  than  half  its  diameter. 

In  January  also  the  daily  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  at  noon 
varies  very  slightly  at  the  commenoement  of  the  -  month,  but  increases  as 
the  spring  approaches,  until  during  March  the  rate  is  the  greatest.  After 
tlie  21st  of  March  the  daily  rate  goes  on  decreasing,  although  the  sun  stOl 
rises  until  the  21st  of  June.  The  following  table  wiU  show  how  high  the 
sun  is  at  mid-day  in  London  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  evei}'^  month  during 
the  year.  Tlie  term  "  about "  is  used  in  consequence  of  leap-year  causing 
a  slight  dififerenoe  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  data  given  hold  good  for 
1862  and  every  fourth  year  afterwards,  whilst  but  a  slight  difference  will 
be  produced  by  other  causes. 

The  least  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  in  London  is  about 

fifteen  degrees  and  a  quarter,  and  this  is  on  the  shortest  day,  viz.,  the 

21st  of  December.     Then  its  height  at  various  dates  will  be  as  shown 

below: — 

Degrees  above  the  horixon  at 
Date.  mid-day  in  London,  about 

January      1st 15^  degrees. 

15th 17i 

Pcbruary    1st 21i 

......  «o 

31 

36J 

43 

48J 

53i 

57i 

60i 

62 


15th 

March 

1st 

15th 

April 

1st 

15th 

May 

1st 

15th 

June 

1st 

21st 

After  this  date  the  height  decreases  as  follows : — 

Date.  Height  at  mid-day,  aboat 

July  15th 60    degrees. 

August       15th 52i 

September  15th 41 J 

October      15  th 30 

November  15th 20 

December  1st 17 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  first  list  how  much  more  rapidly  the  sun  rises 
in  March  than  during  any  other  month,  for  from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the 
15th  there  is  a  rise  of  five  and  a  half  degrees,  and  friom  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  1st  of  April  one  of  twelve  degrees.  Yet  from  the  Ist  of  Januax}-  to  the 
Ist  of  February  there  is  only  an  increase  in  the  sun's  altitude  of  six  degrees. 
This  ia  the  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  length  of  the  days  during 
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March  and  the  eaiiy  portbn  of  April ;  for  duriug  those  periods  the  Biunmer 
seenu  to  come  quiddy,  hence  the  days  to  "  dntw  out "  veiy  perceptibly. 

The  latitude  of  London  is  about  ^y-one  degrees  and  a  half,  north, 
and  every  additional  degrt!e  of  latitude  woidd  decrease  the  sun's  greatest 
height  by  one  d^^ree ;  therefore  we  could,  from  the  above  t^le,  find  the 
height  of  the  sun  for  any  other  localities. 

For  instance,  the^latitude  of  Edinburgh  is  fifty-six  degrees  north — 
correctly  speaking,  fifty-five  d^rees  fifty-seren  minutes,  or  about  four  and 
a  half  degrees  more  than  London.  Hence,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the 
sun's  height  nt  noon  at  Edinburgh  irotdd  be  only  twenty-five  end  a  half 
degrees. 

The  reason  why  the  height  of  the  sun  varies  on  different  days,  and  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  is  because  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  ia  a 
sort  of  up  and  down  manner ;  thus,  if  wc  cousidei'  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  to  be  up,  then  the  earth  is  6eloic  the  sun  from  March  to  September 
(from  if  to  5,  see  diagram),  but  above  it  during  the  winter  mouths. 

The  following  sketch  will  aid  to  explain  the  cuusc  of  the  change  in  tlie 
height  of  the  sun  during  summer  and  ivinter : — 


0 


Fig.  1  and  Pig.  2  represent  the  positions  of  the  earth  during  Jime  aiid 
December.  O  represents  a  person  standuig  on  the  earth's  surface  at  noon  in 
June,  in  alocality  such  as  London.  To  him  the  sun'would  appear  very  high 
up  at  mid-day,  and  when  it  set  in  the  evening  it  would  apparently  Uavi^  passed 
round  until  it  came  to  the  mark  fF,  on  the  line  between  light  and  darkness. 

Let  us  now  examine  Fig.  2,  which  is  the  position  of  the  earth  during 
December,  it  havmg  moved,  since  June,  round  the  line  past  S.  On  Fig.  2, 
Z  represents  the  position  of  a  person  on  the  earth  at  noon  in  London,  just 
as  0  did  in  Fig.  1 ;  but  we  see  that  the  sun  is  now  far  away  from  the  point 
overhead,  and  is  really  low  doivn ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  about  fifteen  ile^rees 
and  a  quarter  above  the  horizon,  as  before  mentioned.  Here,  then,  we  see 
the  cause  of  the  sun's  change  in  height  from  summer  to  winter,  and  hence 
the  cause  of  the  seasons. 
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We  win  now  ^eak  of  but  one  move  fact  connected  with  tbe  rektife 
poaition  of  the  sun,  if  viewed  from  Tanous  parts  of  the  eaitk,  and 
we  will  tlien  show  liie  «fe  of  the  information  which  we  have  endearoored 
to  sketch. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  1,  we  will  suppose  that  the  peiwm  at  O  were  to 
travel  until  he  reached  the  point  C,  He  would,  at  C,  have  the  son 
ex:actly  over  his  head  at  noon,  and  as  he  passed  on  towaids  the  equator, 
the  eon  would  be  visible  at  mid-day  to  his  north. 

By  simply  reversing  the  argument,  we  may  perceive  the  urn  of  thus 
knowing  the  sun's  position.  For  if  we  said  that  on  the  21st  of  June  a 
person  found  the  sun  &t  mid-day  exactly  over  his  head,  we  should  imme- 
diately know  the  locality  from  which  the  person  had  made  the  observation. 
So  ako,  if  we  know  that  at  this  date  the  sun  were  two,  three,  or  four  degnee 
from  the  zenith,  we  should  know  that  the  person  thus  situated  was  two,  three, 
or  four  degrees  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  if  the  sun  were  north  of 
his  zenith,  then  he  would  be  to  the  south  of  the  tropic,  but  if  to  the  south, 
then  he  would  be  north  of  it. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  the  position  of  a  ship  is  foimd  on  the  pathless 
ocean,  when  the  nearest  land  may  be  distant  five  hundred  nulcs,  and  when 
no  other  sign  or  guide  remains  but  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  process 
is  so  very  simple  that  we  may  venture  to  describe  it,  even  in  the  pages  of 
an  unscientific  periodical. 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the  sun  is  foretold  from  year  to  year, 
and  printed  in  an  almanack,  which  states  that  on  such  a  day  the  son  will 
be  so  many  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  that  is,  at  mid-day  it  will  be 
vertical  at  all  places  which  are  that  number  of  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  on  the  next  day  it  will  be  so  many  degrees,  and  so  on.  A  person 
in  a  ship  observes  with  an  instrument,  and  finds  how  many  d^^rees  the 
sun  is  at  mid-day  from  the  point  over  his  head.  These  degrees,  added  to 
the  degrees  that  the  sun  is  from  the  equator,  will  give  the  latitude  of  the 
ship. 

Some  other  details  are  requisite,  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  it 
being  merely  our  object  to  show  the  popular  use  of  those  fSetcts  whid  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

In  our  article  entitled  "  Space,"  a  slight  outline  was  given  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  distance  of  the  sun.  No  sooner  is  its  distanise 
from  the  earth  found  than  we  can  also  find  the  size  of  the  sun :  the  paxom 
is  as  follows. 

The  actual  diameter  of  the  sun,  in  degrees  or  parts  of  a  degnob  is 
measured  with  an  instrument,  and  is  found  to  be  rather  more  than  half  • 
degree.  The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  known,  it  being  about 
ninety-five  million  miles.  Knowing  these  two  facts,  we  can  then  draw  on 
paper  two  lines,  which  make  an  angle  with  each  other  equal  to  the  angultf 
diameter  of  the  sun,  and  if  these  lines  be  ninety-five  inches  in  length,  ve 
should  know  that  each  inch  would  represent  a  million  miles ;  then  if  W6 
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neMOied  hov  far  qpart  the  two  lines  were  at  tlie  ninety-fifth  incb,  we 
should  discover  the  actual  size  of  the  sun.  For  if  the  lines  were  one  inch 
ipait,  tiien  one  million  miles  wonld  be  the  son's  diameter,  and  so  on. 

Of  ooone,  the  problem  can  also  and  more  accurately  be  sol^  fay 
ealraUaon,  but  we  have  given  the  most  simple  method. 

It  is  found  by  aeeuiate  observation  and  calculation  that  the  size  of  the 
son  is  immense,  its  diameter  being  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
tliouBand  mike,  whikt  that  of  the  earth  is  less  than  eight  thousand. 
Thus,  if  the  earth's  size  were  represented  by  a  common  billiard  ball,  the  sun's 
oamspooding  size  could  only  be  shown  by  a  ball  that  was  eighteen  feet  high. 
The  leader,  therefore,  must  not  judge  of  the  xelative  size  of  the  earth 
and  son  ftom  the  diagram  on  page  143,  which  is  merely  drawn,  out  of 
proportion,  in  order  to  show  the  earth  distinctly. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  sun  is  distant  from  the  earth  about 
ninely-five  million  miles ;  but  this  distance  is  not  the  same  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  sun  not  being  in  the  exact  centre  of  the 
euth's  annual  course.  The  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  during  the  first 
t*o  or  three  days  of  January,  and  furthest  off  during  the  early  part  of 
July,  the  difference  in  distance  being  nearly  three  million  two  hundred 
tfaoQsand  miles,  the  actual  distances  beings 

Eariy  in  January     •        •         .         .     98,280,945  miles ; 

Early  in  July 96,478,967  miles. 

In  eonsequenoe  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  vaiying  at 
vaiioas  times,  the  apparent  size  of  the  sim  also  varies,  because  the  nearer 
he  is  the  larger  must  he  appear.  Therefore,  when  accurate  observationa 
are  requisite,  and  the  sun  is  the  celestial  object  observed,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  angular  size  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  correct  these  observations. 
AH  sudi  details  are  supplied  from  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where 
tlfee  best  instruments  are  used,  and  where  the  most  experienced  obserfers 
lend  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  science. 

In  consequence  of  the  sun  not  being  in  the  centre  of  the  eeorth's 
amual  course,  a  difference  is  produced  in  the  length  of  the  eeaooas; 
becniae,  when  nearest  to  the  son,  the  earth  travels  more  rapidly  in  its 
ecmne  than  when  farthest  off.  This  increase  in  speed  is  due  to  the  same 
lav  that  causes  a  weight  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  to  oscillate  more 
qoiddy  the  shorter  the  string  may  be. 

In  the  following  diagram,  suppose  P  the 
position  of  the  sun,  which  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  2),  If,  /,  8,  round  which  the 
cvth  taravels  each  year. 

The  distance  from  8  round  by  2)  to  if, 
IS  less  Hian  the  remaining  portion,,  viz.,  from 
Ifrmrndby /to  8. 

Now  the  letters  8,  D,  if,  /,  stand  for 
September,  December,  March,  and  June,  and 
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represent  about  the  position  of  the  earth,  as  regards  the  sun,  during  those 
periods. 

From  what  we  have  said  about  the  earth's  speed  being  greatest  wh«i 
nearest  the  sun,  and  the  distance  S,  D,  Jf,  being  less  than  if,  /,  S,  it  is 
evident  that  the  earth  passes  oyer  the  first-named  distance  the  more 
quickly.  Thus  the  period  from  autumn  round  to  spring  is  a  shorter  one 
than  that  from  spring  round  to  autumn.  But  this  only  holds  good  as 
regards  the  northern  half  of  the  world ;  because,  when  it  is  winter  to  us, 
it  is  summer  in  Australia,  and  vice  term. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  duration  of  a  year  at  about  365i  days,  we  find 
that  during  oidy  178  days  and  about  two-thirds  the  sun  is  in  the 
southern,  whilst  he  remains  186  days  and  more  than  a  half  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  world. 

To  examine  the  sun  with  a  telescope,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  eye 
from  the  burning  rays,  which  would  otherwise  blind  us ;  for  the  telescope 
acts  like  a  burning-glass.  The  best  and  most  common  protection  is  to 
have  a  very  dark-coloured  glass,  which  can  be  fixed  on  at  the  eye  eud  of 
the  telescope.  Any  optician  can  easily  supply  this  article,  and  we  can 
then  observe  the  mid-day  sun  without  difficulty.  Por  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  a  veiy  dark  yellow  glass  to  one  of  any  other  colour,  as  I  find  long 
and  continued  examination  of  the  sun,  through  a  yellow  medium,  less 
distressing  to  the  eye  than  when  the  medium  is  red  or  blue.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  due  to  the  same  important  cause  which  renders  yellow  light 
less  harmful  to  photographing  processes  than  is  either  blue  or  red-tinged 
light. 

A  small  piece  of  coloiu^d  glass  may  be  even  lashed  ou  to  the  telescope, 
so  as  to  protect  the  eye  from  the  glare,  if  no  regular  eye-piece  be  at  hand ; 
but  to  attempt  to  smoke  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  is  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  danger ;  several  glasses  having,  to  my  knowledge,  been  thus 
cracked,  and  the  telescope  consequently  rendered  temporarily  useless. 

When  using  even  moderate  magnifying  powers,  we  soon  perceive  that 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  which  appeared  to  the  unaided  eye  so  universally 
brilliant,  is  really  rather  foul  and  speckled, — a  kind  of  network  of  dullish 
lines  and  streaks  extends  over  the  whole  visible  body  of  our  great  luminary, 
whilst  on  various  parts  of  his  siuf  ace  there  are  groups  of  spots  which  aie 
or  appear  to  be  quite  black.  These  spots  are  nearly  always  similar  in  their 
general  appearance,  consisting,  usually,  of  a  very  dark  nucleus,  or  centre. 
round  which  there  extends  a  fringe-work  of  a  lighter  and  more  subtle 
description.  There  seems  to  be  a  regular  outline  between  the  dark 
centre  and  the  exterior  fringe,  the  two  not  shading,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another,  but  a  distinct  boundary  being  defined  and  perceptible. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1862,  there  were  several  groups  of  spots, 
some  of  which  were  of  large  size.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  following 
group  was  the  most  important,  and  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  huqge 
telescope,  showed  that  the  principal  spot  was  of  enormous  size.     The  form 
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of  this  spot  was  irregular,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  correctly  speaking, 
iriye  its  diameter,  but  the  distance  across  it,  in  the  broadest  part,  was 
fuUj  thirty  thousand  miles.  It  was  very  much  darker  than  the  other 
spots,  and  its  surrounding  fringe  extended  farther  than  that  of  either  of 
the  other  spots,  which  formed  the  entire  ^roup.  The  following  diagram 
shows  its  form  and  appearance. 


These  spots  upon  the  sun  serve  to  indicate  that  our  great      ^^ 
centrsl  body  rotales  upon  an  axis  ;  that  is,  it  turns  round  just  ^^^^^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  earth ;  for  the  various  spots     M^^^ 
appear  upon  one  side  of  the  sun,  pass  across  his  centre,  and       « ▼ 
disappear  upon  the  other  side;  whilst,  after  a  time,  they  reappear,  and 
move  as  before.    These  changes  are  exactly  those  wliich  would  occur 
if  the  spots  were  upon  the  sun's  surface,  and  the  sun  turned  round.    And 
as  we  find  that  this  rotation  is  general  throughout  the  solar  system,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  sun,  vast  body  as  he  is,  yet  rotates 
like  a  planet. 

If  we  were  to  note  the  relative  position  of  any  one  spot,  we  shoidd 
find  that  it  occupied  a  period  of  rather  more  than  twenty-seven  days  in 
spearing  to  depart  from  and  to  return  to  the  same  position.  During  this 
period  the  earth  moves  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  orbit,  and  we 
should,  therefore,  in  our  second  position,  observe  the  spot  from  a  different 
phice  from  that  at  which  we  first  noted  it.  Thus  we  have  to  make  a 
reduction  from  the  twenty-seven  days  already  mentioned,  and  this  gives 
about  twenty-five  days  nine  hours  for  one  single  rotation  of  the  sun, — 
this  rotation  taking  place  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  earth,  and 
of  every  other  planet  in  the  solar  system.  There  seems  to  be  no  law  of 
regularity  connected  with  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  greatest  number  of 
^ts  are  seen  on  the  sun ;  sometimes  it  is  during  our  winter,  and  some- 
times during  the  summer,  that  they  seem  to  accumulate  in  the  greatest 
quantity.  It  is  already  becoming  generally  believed  that  the  greatest 
number  of  spots  appear  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  while  the  least  number 
are  seen  half-way  between  these  periods.  Thus,  in  1828,  1887,  and 
1848,  there  were  very  many  groups  of  spots;  so  also  in  1858.  But  this 
assomed  law  seems  liable  to  variations ;  for  during  the  present  year  there 
have  been  very  many  large  spots,  visible  almost  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  we  as  yet  know  little  or  nothing  in  connection 
with  the  laws,  or  even  the  causes  of  these  spots;  we  having  merely 
collected  certain  imperfect  data,  and  attempted  to  frame  theories  which  are 
scarcely  tenable  half  a  dozen  years  after  they  have  been  formed. 

We  do  know  that  every  sun-spot  is  surrounded  by  a  light  sort  of  shade, 
called  an  **  umbra,"  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  always  distinct : 
that  the  spots  gradually  increase,  and  then  as  gradually  disappear ;  the  dark 
centre  being  the  first  to  become  imperceptible,  the  umbra  the  last  to  do  so. 
It  is  also  well  ascertained  to  be  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon  to  find  any 
spots  beyond  lines  which  would  extend  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  a 
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Qcntral  line  on  the  sim.  Thus  they  exist  merely  in  what  we  may  call  the 
eqpiatorial  regions,  bnt  never  in  the  high  latitudes  on  the  sun. 

Great  and  powerful,  however,  as  our  mid-day  sun  appears,  he  is  so  to 
OS  merely  because  he  is  comparatively  near.  Each  twinkling  star  that 
ilhmiines  the  midnight  sicy  is  a  sun,  giving  out  heat  and  light  to  an 
attendant  family  of  planets.  Many  of  these  distant  orbs  are  far  larger 
than  onr  central  sphere ;  some  being  so  much  so  as  to  make  our  smi,  by 
oonpariBon,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Although  the  sun  would  extend,  from  side  to  side,  nearly  four  times 
the  distance  that  the  moon  is  from  our  earth,  yet  the  bright  star,  Sirius,  is 
a  son  compared  to  which  our  sun  is  but  a  satellite,  though  in  our  small 
planetary  coterie  he  is  indeed  a  Hon. 

Some  systems  in  the  universe  are  possessed  of  two,  three,  or  four  snns, 
one  of  which,  however,  is  always  the  principal,  and  around  it  the  others 
revolve,  just  as  do  the  planets  around  our  sun.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
movement  of  the  attendant  star  or  stars  is  slow,  thus  showing  that  the 
TBiious  members  must  be  distant  from  each  other.  In  some  instances,  the 
attendant  star,  or  second  sun,  revolves  around  the  primary  sun  in  thirty  or 
forty  years,  but  in  other  cases  as  much  as  t^vo  hundred  years  are  occnpied 
in  Uiis  movement. 

In  our  own  system  we  see  a  very  singular  variation  in  the  constructioii 
of  a  world;  the  planet  Saturn  being  an  imique  example  of  a  phmei 
famished  with  a  ring.  Thus  we  are  in  a  measure  prepared  to  find  further 
variations  from  that  order  of  things  which  seems  to  us  usual.  Yet,  in 
■piie  of  this  preparation,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  feelings  of  wonder 
and  admiration  if  wc  travel  in  imagination  to  some  distant  system,  axid 
picture  to  our  minds  a  strange  world,  strange  beings,  and  strange  costoms, 
— some  created  beings,  probably  furnished  with  additional  powers  and 
aenaes,  compared  with  which  our  limited  capacity  and  fine  senses  are  weak 
and  imperfect.  In  some  of  these  spheres  we  should  perceive  in  thdr 
heavens  two,  three,  or  more  suns,  each,  probably,  possessing  dUPeRnt 
attributes,  and  producing  results  as  important  as  those  which  ensue  finom 
the  light  and  heat  of  our  sim. 

There,  in  that  midnight  sky,  are  thousands  of  double  suns,  and 
hundreds  that  are  arranged  in  triplets,  each  moving  according  to  one  lair, 
and  each  obeying  this  law  with  a  power  and  regularity  that  most  palpably 
piodaim  the  presence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  these  distant  but  glorious 
realms,  there  is  a  vast  volume  yet  unread ;  its  pages  not  even  cut ;  and  in 
many  instances,  the  wish  even  to  peruse  them  does  not  exist.  To  those, 
however,  who  do  feel  an  interest  in  reflecting  upon  the  unrevealed 
wonders  of  creation,  and  in  obtaining  even  a  slight  glance  of  a  portion  of 
them,  there  are  not  wanting  opportunities  during  each  day  and  night  of 
the  year. 
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Thsu  was  unuaual  exjcitement  in  the  brilliant  audience  thai  had  been 
attracted  to  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Dnuy  Lane,  on  a  certain  evening,  a  Iktfe 
after  the  etxnmencement  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century — though 
the  intenst  then  Mi  for  the  drama  by  the  Britiah  public  veiy  fiur  exceeded 
anjtluBg  ci  the  kind  exhibited  in  this  d^enerate  age  of  screaming  £uiees 
and  extraragant  burlesques.  It  was  the  close  of  the  Garrick  epoch — ^that 
extzaordinaiy  genius  having  recently  retired  firom  the  management  of  the 
theatie  he  had  directed  for  many  years  with  oonaummate  judgment  Not- 
withstaading,  however,  that  he  was  now  a  magistrate  in  the  oountiy,  and 
a  pezsonage  of  still  greater  importance  in  London,  he  contrived  to  maJntaiB 
a  w^-eanifid  mfluraioe  in  all  that  affected  the  interests  of  the  oommonitv 
of  which  he  had  long  been  so  worthy  a  member. 

It  was  not  the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  but  it  was  that  always 
equally  eiinting  experiment,  the  first  night  of  a  new  actress — a  dSMamit 
who  appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  could  by  any  possibility 
have  be«n  brought  together  as  special  recommendations  to  a  discerning 
public;  She  was  young — ^very  young;  beautiful — extremely  beautiful; 
and,  aecoiding  to  the  moat  trastworthy  sources  of  theatrical  goaaip, 
nnnsoally  gifled  in  mind  as  well  as  in  person.  Moreover,  she  was  said  to 
kre  been  Mr.  Grarrick's  pupil,  and  was  the  protegee  of  the  faahirmahlc 
Dochesa  of  Devonshire. 

She  possessed  other  claims  to  consideration,  which  a  British  audience 
woe  equally  sure  to  recognise  and  appreciate;  this  fair  and  youthfid 
adfentitfesa  had  been  induced  to  seek  the  trials  of  a  dramatic  caceer,  with 
tbe  object  of  securing  the  means  of  support  for  those  who  were  neaiest 
a&d  dearest  to  her,  and  had  been  prevented  by  unmerited  miafbrtune  fiom 
majntaaiing  their  proper  position  in  society. 

Sach  rumours,  with  others  a  good  deal  more  romantic,  but  not  quite 
so  true,  had  filled  the  pit,  the  boxes,  and  the  galleries  with  the  best 
portion  of  the  London  play-going  world;  and,  as  regards  the  first  two 
dirisions  particularly,  such  an  assembly  of  social  notables  was  not  often 
brought  together.  Conspicucms  among  the  front  benches,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  might  be  seen  the  heavy  frame  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
ordinary  luen  and  his  very  (»rdinaiy  wig :  that  greatest  of  literary  lions 
luid  left  his  pleasant  den  in  the  friendly  brewer's  country-house  in  Suney, 
^  hia  faithful  jadcall,  Boswell,  to  witness  the  first  appearance  of  his 
^d  Dovid'a  pupfl.  Not  fiur  off  was  the  more  courtly  person  of  Sir 
JodraaSesmolds — ^his  trumpet  to  his  ear — fresh  from  the  easel  that  held 
his  imaavtail  "Mra.  Siddona  as  the  Tragic  Muse,"  listening  to  a  critical 
diacoBiioii  between  Burke  and  Cumberland,  who  bawled  on  each  side  of 
^;  whfle  behmd,  the  equally  welL-known  figure  of  Dr.  Buiney  sat  by 
bis  danghteic,  then  eigoying  the  success  of  "  Evelina." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  celebrities  the  pit  contained  on 
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that  eventful  night.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Literary'  Club  in 
Gerrard  Street  were  there,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  notables,  legal, 
artistic,  and  medical,  besides;  for  every  person  of  taste  and  education 
liked  to  be  seen  in  such  places,  whenever  there  was  unusual  attraction. 

Equally  difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  all  deserving  mention  in  the 
boxes,  for  they  included  the  leading  members  in  the  world  of  rank  and 
fashion,  of  whom  many  had  already  been  placed  on  the  canvas  by  Sir 
Joshua  and  Gainsborough. 

A  few  had  claims  to  distinction  which  I  cannot  entirely  pass  over. 
Among  the  towering  head-dresses  of  the  ladies,  their  turbans  and  caps, 
might  be  observed  the  classic  head  of  the  great  tragic  actress — ^Mrs. 
Siddons — of  that  truly  theatrical  epoch,  unadorned  either  by  laoe,  pearl, 
feathers,  beads,  or  ribbons.  Beside  her  noble  figure  sat  one  who  was  at 
once  the  most  charming  of  female  novelists  and  the  most  edifying  of 
female  dramatists,  Mrs.  Inchbald.  Near  them  beamed  the  homely  features 
of  old  Thrale  and  his  pleasant  wife,  the  former  nodding  good-humouredly 
to  his  friends  in  the  pit,  yet  thinking  of  the  last  time  he  was  there  with 
Polly  Hart,  before  his  days  of  greatness ;  the  latter  intensely  conscious  of 
her  fashionable  appearance  in  a  new  Polonese,  fresh  from  Paris,  and  totally 
unapprehensive  of  the  terrible  fall  the  future  had  in  store  for  her,  from  a 
brewer  to  a  singing-master.  She  sat  beside  the  beautiful  and  learned 
Sophy  Streatfield,  whose  taste  for  elderly  lovers  was  evinced  in  her  atteu- 
tions  to  her  friend's  husband,  and  in  the  smiles  she  lavished  on  the  more 
distant  Doctor  of  Music. 

In  the  next  box  might  have  been  discerned  the  now  thin  and  wrinkled 
face  of  an  aristocratic  author,  who  chose  to  be  his  own  printer  and 
publisher.  He  had  once  been  a  beau  as  well  as  a  wit,  and  stUl  put  forth 
pretensions  to  both  titles ;  as  the  two  beautiful  girls  in  court  suits,  between 
whom  he  sat,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  coronet,  could  have  stated. 
Not  far  off,  it  was  easy  to  recognise  a  physiognomy  still  more  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  familiarly  known  between  Piccadilly  and  Bich- 

mond  as  "Old  Q ;"  as  usual,  very  intent  in  his  observations  on  the 

prettiest  women  near  him. 

At  a  little  distance  was  a  noisy  group,  laughing  and  talking  among 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  attracted  towards  them  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. They  were  members  of  one  family,  a  titled  one,  belonging  to  a 
nation  famous  for  the  production  of  human  eccentricities;  but  a  more 
eccentric,  reckless  set  than  the  occupants  of  that  box  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  collected.  They  were  well  known  about  town  by 
peculiar  cognomens,  derived  from  particular  characteristics.  One  brother, 
who  had  been  often  in  prison,  was  called  "  Newgate ;"  a  second,  who  was 
lame,  was  "  Cripplegate ;"  a  third,  who  had  a  fearM  habit  of  swearing, 
was  known  as  "  Hellgate ;"  and  a  sister,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
speaking  her  mind  much  too  freely,  had  obtained  the  unenviable  name  of 
•'  BilUngsgate." 
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In  one  of  the  stage-boxes  sat  two  ladies,  eridently  of  tbe  highest 
&shioD ;  the  one  with  three  feathers  in  her  head  was  the  beautiful  Geor- 
giana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  one  with  seven  was  her  lovely  friend, 
Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland.  They  were  for  a  time  "  the  observed  of 
all  observers,"  till  a  stir  in  the  opposite  box  drew  aU  eyes  away  from 
their  rich  jewels  and  magnificent  dresses. 

Presently  a  yomi|^  man  of  handsome  features  and  distinguished  figure, 
bis  dress  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  wearing  a  brilliant  star  on  the  left 
breast  of  his  carefidly  fitted  coat,  came  in  front.  The  boxes  and  pit  rose 
at  his  appearance,  and  there  was  much  clapping  of  hands  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  The  gentleman  with  a  star  acknowledged  this  recognition 
with  a  graceful  bow,  a  bow  which  had  a  world-wide  celebrity,  as  the  most 
p^fect  form  of  courtesy  ever  accomplished.  He  spoke  in  an  animated 
manner  to  a  group  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  stood  in  his  rear, 
among  whom  were  seen  the  familiar  face  and  figure  of  a  popular  statesman, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  other  well-known  public  characters,  now — 
so  short-lived  is  political  fame — ^almost  entirely  forgotten. 

There  was  more  applause,  and  another  perfect  genuflexion.  Then 
ereiy  one  sat  down  with  a  delightful  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as  the  gentle- 
man with  a  star,  first  making  an  eloquent  sign  to  his  fair  and  fashionable 
ae^bbours  across  the  stage,  took  his  seat. 

Now  ensued  a  mighty  rustling  of  lutestring  and  tiffany  around  the 
)x)ies;  feathers  became  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation;  Banelagh  tippets 
were  simultaneously  cast  aside,  revealing  many  a  fair  neck,  rendered  more 
attractive  by  folds  of  blonde,  falls  of  lace,  and  chains  and  necklaces  of 
(iazzling  lustre,  which  rose  and  fell  with  singular  distinctness  and  unani- 
mity, as  the  fine  eyes  of  the  gentleman  with  a  star  sent  a  discriminating 
^'lanoe  over  the  dress  circle.  Then,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  there 
was  a  display  of  ivory  arms,  their  gracefid  shape  enhanced  by  the  delicate 
long  glove  and  the  flashing  bracelet. 

Somehow  or  other,  all  the  charming  creatures  wanted  a  gold  vinaigrette^ 
or  a  French  cambric  handkerchief,  which  was  daintily  applied  to  the 
nostril  or  the  lip,  in  many  instances  with  extraordinary  care,  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  little  round  black  spot  near  the  smiling  mouth,  or  the 
ddicious  bloom  upon  the  dimpled  cheek— every  belle  looking  as  radiant  as 
if  a  sunbeam  had  suddenly  illumined  her  beauty. 

In  the  stage-box  fronting  the  object  of  this  homage,  there  began  a 
lively  nodding  of  plumes,  one  against  the  other,  accompanied  by  arch 
^cioks,  that  evidently  possessed  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  meaning,  for  the 
most  seductive  little  bursts  of  mirth  were  sure  to  follow,  which  gave  a 
vonderfid  attraction  to  their  rosy  mouths,  and  the  bright  enamel  with 
which  they  were  lined;  but  whether  they  were  laughing  at  the  city 
^^anker's  fat  wife  in  the  second  tier,  with  her  head  like  a  pyramid  of 
i^cial  flowers,  ornamented  with  monstrous  butterflies  and  caterpillars  in 
blown  glass,  or  were  similarly  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
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diysalter's  tall  daughter  in  tbe  pit,  with  a  half-moon  iovpee,  and  a  gown 
with  a  long  stomacher,  in  which  an  enormoiis  bunch  of  roses  had  been 
placed,  it  was  impossible  to  affinn*  AH  thai  is  known  is  comprised  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  exalted  good  hmnoor,  and 
that  the  gentleman  with  a  star,  by  the  expiessiye  looks  he  oocasioiially 
threw  across  the  space  between  them,  appeared  to  share  in  their  amaaemeDi 

At  last  the  green  curtain,  that  had  hitherto  fix>nted  the  aodienoe, 
slowly  drew  up  at  the  close  of  some  indifferent  music — ^which  appaiaitly 
had  had  very  few  listeners — and  Shakspeare's  play  of  "The  Winter's 
Tale"  was  commenced  by  "  His  Majesty's  servants,"  as  the  biUa  of  the 
evening  s(»newhat  disingenuously  stated. 

Eveiybody  knows  the  story.  The  youthful  aspirant  for  drainatic 
honours  played  the  part  of  Perdita;  and  when  she  made  her  appearB&oe» 
it  seemed  allowed,  by  general  consent,  that  a  more  satisfaetoiy  peraonatioD 
of  that  very  interesting  heroine  had  never  been  beheld.  There  was  much 
encouraging  applause — the  gentleman  with  a  star  settiBg  the  example, 
with  a  singularly  benevdent  expression  irradiating  his  handsotte  featores. 
Genend  clapping,  of  course,  came  from  that  box-^and»  in  truths  torn 
ahnost  eveiy  pair  of  masculine  hands  thromghout  the  house..  Dr.  Johnaos 
nodded  his  i^probotion — ^a  movement  of  the  head  as  potent  a»  Joke's, 
and  as  suggestive  as  the  shake  of  Burleigh.  There  was  a  wluspenng 
together  of  the  critics  around  him.  The  ladies  looked  pleased^  and  b^aii 
to  <^pen  their  fans — ^the  gallants  looked  interested,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
open  their  hearts ;  and  the  two  fair  duchesses  shook  their  graeefui  i^oraes. 
and  adorned  their  bright  countenances  vrith  "nods,  and  becks^  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  in  endless  variety. 

The  charming  creation  of  the  poet  was  thoroughly  realized.  Well 
might  Polixenes  exclaim, — 

"This  Is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward.     Notliing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself : 
Too  nohle  for  this  place." 

The  representative  of  the  character  was  not  a  low-bom  lass,  and  everr 
one  was  satisfied  that  she  looked  noble  enough  for  any  place.  Thai  the 
distinguished  personage  in  the  stage^box  thought  so,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Extremely  interesting  was  her  performaace,  and  it  reflected 
credit  upon  her  instructor.  Her  genuine  timidity  added  greatly  to  the 
effect  she  produced  on  the  audience,  and  the  severest  critics  reganied  her 
widi  increasing  satisfaction. 

It  was  easy  to  see  thai  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased;  and  of  eourse 
Boswell  was  enraptured.  Sir  Joshua's  trumpet  was  never  a  momcsat  firan 
his  ear  when  she  delivered  the  sentences  set  down  for  her;  and  BrvSuniey 
pronounced  her  voice  to  be  the  most  musical  he  had  eter  heard  ^eskiBg 
any  language.  The  Earl  of  Orford  smiled  in  the  fullest  sease  of  ooatent- 
ment  on  the  youngest  of  the  fair  BeiiTiy  and  tbe  old  Duk»  of  QneeDsbeny 
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leered  an  the  stage  all  the  masciiline  gratification,  and  all  the  feminine 
patnnage,  he  conld  yenture  publicly  to  exhibit. 

Great  aa  was  the  Applause  the  gentle  Perdita  received  fi!om  every  part 
of  the  house  while  she  remained  in  their  presence,  it  seemed  to  come  with 
more  cordiality  from  the  stage-box,  near  which  she  found  herself  placed 
more  than  once  during  the  perfonnance — sometimes  so  near,  that  she 
could  distinctly  hear  compliments  intended  exclusively  for  her  car,  and 
distinedy  see  looks  as  exclusively  intended  for  her  vision.  Indeed,  the 
:.'ent!emaQii  with  a  star  exhibited  his  approbation  in  a  way  that  was  pecu- 
liarly flattering  to  the  youthful  actress,  and  she  blushed  with  a  delicious 
tunseioaaness  of  the  enviable  distinction  she  was  receiving. 

Never  had  that  well-known  patron  of  the  drama  seemed  so  deeply 
attentive  to  the  poetical  dialogue  of  Shakspeare,  as  when  the  modest 
and  besotiful  daughter  of  Hermione  and  Leontes  appeared  before  the 
foot-fights.  It  looked  as  though  he  envied  Florizel  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  her.  Now  and  then  he  would  address  a  few  words  of  oommen- 
«Iation  to  the  popular  statesmen  in  his  rear,  which  could  be  heard  across 
:he  stage,  m  past  of  the  pit,  and  in  several  of  the  boxes.  It  was  of 
r^oorae  heard  by  the  actress  he  had  condescended  to  notice,  and  a  rosy 
ihiak  over  her  lovely  face  again  declared  that  it  had  reached  its  destination. 
%  gaze  became  more  and  more  eloquent-— exhibiting  tenderness  and 
•idmiistkni  as  warmfy  as  a  handsome,  manly  hce,  influenced  apparently 
by  a  smgolarly  sensitive  heart,  was  capable  of  expressing. 

Bi  the  opposite  box,  the  two  plumed  arbitresses  of  fashion  were  oon- 
<tantiy  m  the  closest  juxtaposition,  aa  if  comparing  notes — occasionally 
(Hverttng  their  bright  glcncea  from  the  object  of  general  interest  below,  to 
one  who  had  at  least  equal  claims  on  their  attention  above!  They 
aodded,  they  smiled,  they  chatted,  they  laughed,,  with  indescribable  grace — 
and  tbeir  fans  deserved  to  have  been  regarded  as  sceptres  in  the  regalia 
of  their  beauty,  they  being  accepted  as  emblems  of  a  power  as  absolute 
3s  fiiscinatnm  could  render  it. 

"  She  will  do.  Duchess ! "  cried  one,  enthusiastically. 

"I  never  saw  him  so  interested  f"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same 
cordial  tones. 

The  oantentment  they  felt  in  the  success  of  the  dibvtante  was  not 
shared  b]rthe  whole  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  audience.  The  younger 
lieanties,  it  is  true,  displayed  intense  sensibility,  which  ought  to  have 
"^hown  how  completely  they  sympathised  with  the  gentle  and  modest 
prineess  m  her  change  of  fortune ;  but  the  more  mature  belles,  tiiere  could 
^)e  mtle  q[aestion,  watched  the  unmistakable  feeling  s^e  was  exciting  in 
a  certain  quarter,  with  manifest  d&satisfaction.  Fans  were  flirted,  and 
COM  dfef  hee  snifibd;  with  a  vigour  that  dbiioted'  anything  rather  than 
conteofment  of  mmd;  and  when  Leontes  asked,  **  Is  this  the  daughtef  of 
a  kmg-f**  and  noiize!  answered;  "  She  fe — ^when  once  she  is  my  wife," 
and  Aa  gentleman  wiA  a  starwaa  seen  ta  express  Ida  appiobation  in  a 
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significant  maiuier,  there  was  a  stir  among  the  towering  head-dresses, 
that  expressed,  quite  as  plainly  as  the  cloud  upon  the  faces  beneath 
them«  a  terrible  amount  of  indignation.  The  glass  butterfly  on  the 
blooming  pyramid  that  adorned  the  banker's  fat  wife,  appeared  about 
to  take  flight ;  and  the  gaudy  bunch  of  flowers  in  fiont  of  the  diysalter's 
scraggy  daughter,  to  wither,  by  way  of  virtuous  protest  to  the  entire 
prooeeding. 

The  success  of  the  youthful  actress,  nevertheless,  was  unequivocal  and 
complete.  Grarrick  must  have  been  satisfied  with  his  pupil — ^if  his  pupil 
she  had  been ;  and  his  successor  in  the  management  of  the  theatre  was 
easOy  induced  to  offer  her  an  engagement  on  terms  that  rendered  her  mind 
quite  at  ease  as  to  her  future. 

The  beau  numde  talked  of  nothing  but  "  the  beautiful  Perdita,"  and  it 
became  quite  the  fashion  to  seek  her  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Thrale  sent  her 
an  invitation;  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly  of  her  at  the  club— -Boewell 
everywhere;  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  painted  her  portrait.  Dr.  Bumey 
would  have  set  her  to  music,  if  possible,  but  the  young  lady  neither  gave 
herself  airs,  nor  cared  to  have  them  given  her.  Moreover,  the  critics  were 
mianimous  in  recording  a  favourable  judgment  upon  her  performance. 

In  their  gay  equipages,  ladies  of  rank  sought  out  her  humble  lodging. 
Among  the  earliest  arrivals  came  her  distinguished  patroness,  with  her 
ducal  friend,  who  overwhehned  her  with  courtly  compliments  and  feminine 
adulation.  They  dwelt  with  extraordinary  fervour  on  the  opinions 
respecting  her  they  had  heard  delivered  by  the  leaders  of  km.  First  in 
the  list  of  her  numerous  admirers  they  placed  a  certain  iUustrious  friend 
of  theirs ;  and  they  rivalled  each  other  in  affirming  J^^  depth  and  intensity 
of  the  favourable  impression  she  had  created  in  that  quarter. 

"  He  raves  about  you ! "  cried  one. 

"  He  is  ready  to  worship  you,  my  dear ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  with 
equal  amiability. 

"You  are  the  most  enviable  creature  in  the  world,  child  I"  affirmed 
the  first,  with  a  most  tender  embrace. 

"All  the  court  ladies  would  tear  you  to  pieces!"  added  herfijend, 
with  an  affectionate  caress. 

Although  their  protegie  did  not  clearly  understand  why  the  prospect  of 
so  tragical  a  termination  of  her  career  made  her  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
vest  of  the  conununity,  she  felt  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  aduLition 
she  was  receiving  fiK>m  persons  so  high  above  her  in  social  positicm ;  but 
the  idea  of  the  gentleman  with  a  star  professing  devotion  to  her,  sent  a 
tlirin  of  womanly  pride  through  her  hwt,  that  seemed  to  fill  her  entire 
nature  with  a  delirious  sense  of  pleasure  hitherto  unknown  to  her. 

Scarcely  had  she  lost  sight  of  her  visitors'  fantaQ  hats  and  dimamon- 
cobured  silk  cloaks,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  while  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ioom  was  still  redolent  of  the  musk  th^  had  brought  with  them,  one  after 
another  dropped  in  noblemen  and  gentlemen  known  to  be  in  the  prince's 
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confidence.  After  rapturous  congratulations  on  their  own  account,  eacli 
dwelt  on  the  impression  they  assured  the  young  actress  she  Iwd  made  on 
their  "distinguished  friend/'  who,  they  asserted,  was  impatiently  awaiting 
her  pennission  to  express  in  person  the  extraordinary  gratification  he  had 
received  from  her  memorable  first  appearance. 

What  could  the  inexperienced  aspirant  for  a  stage  reputation  do,  under 
such  extremely  tiying  circumstances  ?  What,  but  grant  the  interview  so 
flatteringly  requested  ?  She  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman 
had  she  been  insensible  to  such  a  compliment.  With  a  fluttering  heart, 
she  at  last  named  a  time  when  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  to  receive 
the  proposed  visit.     Poor  Perdita ! 

Punctual  to  the  minute,  her  illustrious  visitor  alighted  from  his  horse 
at  the  door  of  her  obscure  home,  and  presently  entered  her  humble 
apartment.  In  his  riding  suit  he  looked  even  handsomer  than  he  had 
appeared  in  full  dress;  and  as  he  came  before  her,  uncovered,  bowing 
gracefully,  with  his  right  hand  pressing  liis  left  breast,  smiling  so  very 
sweetly,  and  addressing  her  with  such  expressive  winningness,  ardour, 
and  sincerity,  the  timid,  blushing,  bewildered  actress  was  only  restrained 
from  throwing  herself  at  his  feet  by  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  that  caught  her 
fonn  very  tenderiy  before  it  could  reach  the  carpet.  She  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  certain  of  the  heathen  deities  visiting  the  fair  objects  of 
their  adoration,  as  she  found  herself  carefully  lifted  till  her  rosy  face  was 
nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  young  Apollo  of  her  morning  dream. 
He  said  evei^ihing  that  was  particularly  kiiid,  and  a  good  deal  that  was 
wonderfully  tender ;  her  braui  seeming  all  the  time  in  a  whirl  of  rapture. 

She  was  very  young,  very  enthusiastic,  very  impressionable,  very 
credulous.     Poor,  poor  Perdita ! 

This  homage  of  this  distinguished  patron  of  the  drama  was  evinced  by 
repeated  visits  to  her  lodgings,  which  were  soon  in  a  more  fashionable 
part  of  the  town,  and  much  more  handsomely  furnished;  and  he  was 
rarely  absent  from  the  stage-box  during  the  nights  of  her  performance. 
His  attentions  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  they  made  the  young  actress 
so  popular,  that  the  theatre  continued  to  be  crowded  during  her  engage- 
ment; to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  manager,  as  well  as  to  other 
persons  who  had  no  pecuniary  stake  at  issue,  as  at  least  half  a  score  of 
poetic  pens,  kept  in  constant  requisition  to  do  justice  to  her  merits,  could 
have  testified. 

For  three  yean  she  maintained  this  ostensibly  proud  position,  mistress 
of  a  fine  mansion  and  a  well-appointed  household ;  and  not  only  had  the 
prospect  of  securing  for  her  life  an  honourable  provision  by  means  of  her 
theatrical  engagements,  but  having'  displayed  considerable  literary  talents 
in  various  productions  she  had  been  induced  to  submit  to  the  public,  iivith 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  result,  there  seemed  eveiy  reason  for  anticipating  a 
iarge  increase  in  her  resources  through  this  channel. 

This  agreeable  state  of  things  did  not  last.    The  distinguished  amateur 
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«if  the  drama  interposed.  He  condescended  to  assure  his  channing  friend, 
with  that  intense  expression  of  sincerity  which  always  illumined  his  handsome 
coontenanoe,  when  tenderly  excited,  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  make  any 
ncrifioe  she  could  require, — marriage,  unfortunately,  as  she  must  be  weQ 
cware,  being  out  of  the  question ;  or  else  nothing  could  have  gratified  him 
more  than  to  have  made  her  share  his^destiny  in  the  face  ctf  the  entire 
woild.  It  was,  however,  in  his  power,  he  continued,  to  make  her  position 
eqvuJfy  agreeable  to  her.  He  then  made  what  would  have  been  thought 
by  most  actresses  of  her  standing,  splendid  proposals.  They  were  coupled 
with  one  condition  only — ^that  she  should  leave  the  stage. 

Perdita  thought  not  of  the  advantages  thus  enticingly  presented ;  she 
was  far  too  disinterested  to  wish  for  sacrifices,  particularly  from  such  a 
flooroe.  Her  heart  was  bound  for  ever  to  one  who  honoured  her,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  think,  above  all  other  women ;  and  she  loved  with  all  the 
nnoerity  of  a  grateful  passion;  but  she  was  somewhat  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  profession  which  had  given  her  competence,  and  struggled 
hard  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  her  feminine  character.  Her  lover  was, 
however,  untiring  in  his  assiduity,  and  she  found  it  more  and  more  difficolt 
to  withstand  the  fervour  of  his  attachment.  Finally,  convinced  that  one 
person  only  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice,  with. j>eifect  trust 
in  the  honour  of  him  by  whom  it  was  required,  she  made  it  without 
reservation  or  security.    Poor  lost  Perdita  I 

She  retired  from  the  theatre,  very  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
manager,  and  scarcely  less  to  the  disappointment  of  his  patrons,  and 
went  to  live  in  a  larger  house,  more  luxuriously  furnished,  where  she  was 
attended  by  dcnnestics  in  handsome  liveries.  Her  life  was,  for  some  time, 
very  happy, — at  least,  she  fancied  it  was.  She  possessed  the  means  of 
doing  good,  and  her  benefits  were  lavishly  distributed  wherever  they  were 
most  required,  or  most  deserved.  Her  companion  played  the  lover  on  a 
grand  scale.  "  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost,"  appeared  to  be  his 
ruling  idea.  He  was  most  ddicate  in  liis  attentions ;  most  ardent  in  his 
devotion;  most  considerate  in  his  arrangements — ai  JirU,  After  an 
interval,  he  became  less  assiduous,  less  regular,  less  respectftd,  and,  finalty, 
less  liberal.  He  pleaded  important  engagements,  that  kept  him  away 
several  days.  Although  she  was  well  aware  that  only  a  few  months  before 
she  had  been  his  first  consideration,  she  thought  it  selfish  to  expect  him 
to  neglect  eveiybody  for  her.     Poor  Perdita ! 

About  this  period  she  wAs  obliged  to  make  a  long  journey  on  an 
errand  of  charity.  The  post-chaise  in  which  she  travelled  in  very 
inclement  weather,  had  become  extremely  damp,  and  she  was  shut  np 
in  it,  while  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  for  nearly  a  whole  day.  The 
naolt  was,  she  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a  violent  fe?ei, 
that  confined  her  to  her  chamber  for  a  prc4onged  period,  and  finally  settled 
in  her  lower  limbs,  of  which  she  entirely  lost  the  use.  She  became  an 
invalid  for  life. 


«< 
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A  short  time  before  this  lamentable  accident  occiined,  in  '*  a  cottage 
of  gentility/'  cbanningly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  oyerlooked 
an  extensiTe  prospect,  in  a  pretty  Tillage  on  tbe  Surrey  bank  of  the 
Thames,  only  a  few  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  resided  a  lady  possessed 
of  remarkable  personal  attractions.  She  was  daszlingly  fair  in  face, 
sogularly  elegant  in  person,  and  particularly  fashionable  in  dress.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  small  fortune  of  her  own,  she  was  able  to  e^joy  moderate^  the 
gratifications  most  prized  in  good  society,  and  being  well  connected,  foimd 
no  difBculty  in  moving  in  Uie  best  circles.  She  was  considered  a  Teiy 
rfurming  woman,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fashionable  locality 
she  had  selected  for  her  retirement,  but  in  the^gayest  quarter  of  the  gay 
laetropolis,  in  which  she  occasionally  made  her  appearance.  Theiewas 
much  talk  about  her  at  Coiirt,  and  a  good  deal  of  gossip  respecting  her  in 
dreuktioa  at  the  dubs. 

One  lorely  day  near  the  dose  of  the  autumn^  in  the  year  17-*«  this 
lady  was  reading  the  ''  Castle  of  Otranto "  in  an  elegantly  fuxmslied 
monung  room  overlooking  the  celebrated  landscape,  when  a  visitor  enleied, 
aonoimced  with  more  than  usual  emphasis.  There  was  no  mistaking  his 
graoefiil  form,  or  his  eminently  handsome  faoe»  though  he  wore  an  ovcvooai 
thai  partly  concealed  his  figure. 

The  lady  rapidly  put  aside  her  Tolome,  and  rose  with  a  heightened 
oolonr  that  made  her  beauty  resplendent.  She  wore  a  sacque  of  dark  like 
aatia»  trammed  with  large  puffs  down  the  sides,  and  chenille  silyer.  with 
Italian  lappets,  filigreed  with  flowers.  The  gentleman  advanced  with 
that  refined  grace  of  manner  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  then  bowed  over 
andkussedthe  white  and  jewelled  hand  extended  to  him.  Yery  gallant  was 
the  language  he  employed,  and  very  musical  the  voice  that  gafe  it 
uttenooe;  while  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  delivered  was  attested 
by  the  fervour  of  his  glance.  Presently  he  opened  his  outer  coat,  and 
took  fipom  a  pocket  a  gold  chain,  with  a  miniatare  of  himself,  enciided 
with  diamonds,  which  he  threw  over  her  ivory  neck.  The  lady  blushed 
rosily,  and  smiled  divinely  as  she  murmured  her  inarticulate  thanks. 
Her  fine  eyes  sought  the  ground  as  she  met  the  passionate  admiration  of 
bisgBEe. 

Other  interviews  followed,  in  which  this  distinguished  Lothario  became 
suxe  ardent  in  his  demonstrations.  He  was  again  most  movin^y 
eloquettt,  offering  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  could  be  demanded  of  him, — 
niarriage,  unfortunately,  being  out  of  the  question  (the  speech  had  been 
got  by  heart,  if  the  passion  had  not), — and  he  expressed  his  readiness 
to  abandon  an  empire  to  secure  the  more  enviable  sovereignty  of  her 
affections. 

The  lady  listened,  blushed,  and  smiled,  with  increasing  power  of 
bscinatioa.  The  incense  thus  offered  to  her  vanity  was,  doubtless, 
luiEciently  gratefial ;  but  to  the  impossibility  of  marriage  she  did  not  fed 
^i^osed  to  reconcile  herself.  Like  a  prudent  woman,  with  as  much  self- 
-respect BB  adf-poesession.  she  heard  the  flatteries  and  promises  addressed 
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to  her  with  undiminished  amiability,  wore  the  presents  of  her  lover,  and 
accepted  his  attentions ;  but  seemed  content  to  remain  in  her  position,  in 
the  safe  and  quiet  ex^'oyment  of  her  own  little  fortune,  and  the  admintion 
of  her  friends. 

"  The  gallant,  gay  Lothario"  persevered.  He  took  care  to  meet  this 
charming  creature  whenever  she  ventured  to  appear  in  society,  paying  her 
almost  as  much  attention  in  public  as  in  private;  and  as  her  company 
seemed  to  be  in  great  request  by  the  female  leaders  of  kaut  tm,  their 
meetings  were  frequent.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  parties  were  made 
at  Devonshire  House,  and  other  aristocratic  mansions  in  town  and  country, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording  them  opportimities  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  each  other.  At  last,  however,  the  gentleman  became  so  importunate, 
that  the  fair  object  of  his  tender  persecution  began  to  think  that,  in  a 
woman's  case,  as  well  as  in  a  man's,  the  better  part  of  valour  was 
discretion.  She  suddenly  disappeared;  and  presently  it  became  known 
that  she  had  gone  abroad. 

The  ardent  lover  was  much  more  distressed  by  this  extraordinary  step 
than  he  had  been  by  the  lamentable  incident  that  had  so  heavily  afflicted 
the  now  totally  deserted  Perdita.  He  contrived,  afker  many  inquiries,  to 
discover  where  the  object  of  his  more  recent  attachment  had  transported 
herself,  and  sent  after  her  the  most  pressing,  the  most  enticing  communi- 
cations. The  lady  belonged  to  a  faith  then  to  some  extent  proscribed  in 
England,  and  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  her  union  with  so  desirable  a 
suitor,  was  difference  of  religion.  While  on  the  Continent,  she  took 
counsel  with  persons  well  qualified  to  advise  in  matters  of  conscience,  and 
they  put  before  her  such  arguments  as  induced  her  to  comply  with  the 
urgent  requests  she  continued  to  receive  to  return  to  England. 

On  her  reappearance  in  the  best  society  of  London,  her  distinguished 
friend  became  more  assiduous,  more  tender,  more  earnest,  and,  in  lan- 
guage at  least,  more  self-sacrificing  than  ever.  Still  the  obdurate  beauty 
would  not  relent.  Ill-natured  people  thought  she  wanted  a  satisfactory 
pretext.     What  they  meant  is  not  quite  clear ;  a  pretext,  however,  came. 

One  day  she  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  intrusion  into  her  house  of 
one  of  her  iQustrious  suitor's  most  confidential  associates,  accompanied  by 
an  eminent  London  surgeon,  who  alarmed  her  with  the  very  startling 
announcement  that  the  Prince,  impatient  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured, 
had  stabbed  himself,  and  desired  to  see  her  before  the  flood  of  life  had 
entirely  ebbed  away. 

Having  been  assured  that  his  state  was  extremely  critical,  and  that 
time  was  very  precious,  she  hurried  away ;  but, 

"Mistress  of  herself  though  China  fell," 

pnidently  called  at  Devonshire  House,  and,  with  the  brilliant  Duchess  as 
a  safeguard,  proceeded  to  the  Prince's  residence.  They  found  him 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  looking  very  bad  indeed — as  though  the  vital  stream 
had  oozed  away  to  the  last  drop ;  nevertheless,  he  appeared  almost  as 
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handMxae  aa  erer,  and  his  fine  eyes  beamed  with  unutterable  tenderness  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  cruel  beauty  who  had  brought  him  to  that  hapless 
oondition.  She  flew  to  his  side  in  an  agony  of  mingled  fear  and  sdf- 
xepraach,  and  at  once  whispered  in  his  ear  the  promise  he  had  often  in  vain 
attempted  to  extort.    The  effect  was  miraculous. 

The  leader,  fair  or  unfair,  wise  or  otherwise,  doubtless  will  imagine 
that  the  lady,  so  readily  imposed  upon  by  this  transparent  deception, 
was  a  simple  schoolgirl  or  Tillage  lass,  totally  ignorant  of  the  gay  world. 
Teiy  young,  and  exceedingly  romantic.  I  take  the  liberty  to  imdeceive 
her  or  him.  This  "  yictim  of  sensibility  "  was  a  matron  thirty  years  of 
age,  long  familiar  with  fashionable  life,  and  had  already  buried  two  kudanda. 

In  the  mean  time  how  fared  it  with  poor  Perdita?  Though  deserted 
by  nearly  all  her  aristocratic  Mends,  and  unable  to  return  to  the  stage,  of 
which  she  had  been  an  acknowledged  ornament,  she  was  neither  friendless 
nor  without  resources.  She  had  ceased  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  the 
gentleman  with  a  star ;  but  though  her  body  was  comparatively  helpless, 
her  intellect  was  unimpaired.  She  wrote  novels,  plays,  and  poems  with 
oonsidenble  sueoess,  and  a  fair  recompence.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  her  ideas  sometimes  shaped  themselves  too  closely  on  the  model 
a  certaiB  Mr.  Merry  had  contrived  to  render  popular  in  polite  circles,  till 
ihe  relentless  Gifford  crushed  the  poor  poetaster  under  his  satire;  but  much 
she  wrote  was  far  above  the  Delia  Cruscan  level,  or  it  would  not  have 
gamed  her  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  best  judges  of  poetry  in  England. 

She  found  friends  among  the  gifted,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
Ktiranent  in  a  little  cottage  near  Windsor — ^where  the  greatest  poet,  the 
first  humorist  of  his  day,  and  a  popidar  dramatist,  rivalled  each  other  in 
itspectful  attention  and  heartfelt  sympathy — ^tiU  she  found  her  final 
resting-place  in  a  modest  grave  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard. 

As  justice  has  not  been  done  to  this  victim  of  a  misplaced  attachment, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  judged  as  one  who  played  her  cards 
badly,  I  venture  to  add  a  few  more  particulars  of  her  career  from  a  trust- 
worthy source. 

The  father  of  Perdita  was  a  brave  naval  officer,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Bussian  service,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who  landed  at 
Gibraltar  after  that  memorable  rock  had  set  at  nought  the  combined 
artillery  of  France  and  ^ain,  when  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
its  illustrious  defender.  His  uncle  was  Db.  Prankun,  whose  name, 
though  not  in  the  "  Peerage,"  may  be  found  in  the  Libra  d'Oro  of  genius 
and  science. 

Her  intimate  associates  equally  deserve  recognition ;  and  among  them 
were  persons  of  high  rank  and  social  influence.  First  in  order  of  prece- 
denoe  I  am  bound  to  name  the  Duke  of  Leeds — "  of  the  faithless  many, 
faithful  found" — ^whose  friendship  his  Grace  placed  on  record,  in  a 
highly  creditable  poem  he  wrote  in  honour  of  the  young  actress,  when  she 
was  neglected  by  the  fickle  crowd.  Next  comes  General  Burgoync 
(brother-in-kw  of  the  Earl  of  Derby),  whose  "  Heiress  "  and  "  Lord  of  the 
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Manor"  ace  still  forourably  remeinbered  by  (dd  play-^oen.  .He  ako 
invoked  the  Muse  in  lier  pcaise.  Dr.  Waloot^  better  la/omt  m  Peter 
Pindar,  made  ber  the  subject  of  a  faahioiiable  baUa^  ^  FaieweU  to  tk 
Nympb  of  my  Heart,"  that  I  have  often  beard  the  xaoat  gontlemaDly  of 
concert-singers,  Bartleman,  sing  with  exquisite  paiibos. 

But  a  higher  distinction  than  these,  and  of  many  more  that  I  ooald 
enumerate^  was  a  poem  addieased  to  her  by  her  aittaohed  iriend,  Samuel 
Taxlos  Colesidoe,  only  a  iew  weeks  befbze  the  teminatiQa  of  her 
sufferings.  It  was  entitled,  "A  Stranger  Minstrel;"  and  oomiBenoed, 
"As  late  on  Skiddaw's  mount  I  lay  supineu"  The  band,  apostoophiziDg 
the  spirit  of  the  moiiKtain,  exdaims^ — 

'<  I  wouldy  old  SkiddaWy  she  wnre  hera.1 
A  lady  of  sweet  song  is  she; 
Her  soft  hlue  eye  was  made  for  thee. 
O,  ancient  Skiddaw,  by  this  tear, 
I  wordd,  I  would  that  she  were  here  1 " 

The  author  of  the  *'  Bime  of  the  Ancient  Manner "  presently  oontinnes,— 

'"  But  ancient  fikiddaw,  green  and  hi|^ 
Heard  and  understood  my  sigh ; 
And  now,  in  tones  less  stem  and  rode, 
As  if  he  wished  to  end  the  feud. 
Spake  he,  the  proud  response  renewing, 
(Hifl  voice  was  like  a  monarch  wooing, ) 
'  Nay,  hot  thou  dost  not  know  her  might* 
The  pinion  of  her  soul  how  bright, 
But  many  a  stranger  in  my  height^ 
Hath  sung  to  me  her  magic  song, 

Sending  forth  its  ecstasy, 

In  her  divinest  melody. 
And  henoe  I  know  her  soul  is  fine. 
She  i%  where'er  she  wills  to  be^ 

Unfettered  by  mortality. 

«  «  •  «  ♦ 

I  too^  methinks,  might  merit 

The  presence  of  her  spirit. 

To  me,  too^  might  belong 
The  honour  of  her  song  and  witching  melodyj 

Which  most  resembles  me. 

Soft,  various,  and  sublime, 

Exempt  from  wrongs  of  Thne.' 
Thau  spake  the  mighty  mount,  and  I 
Made  answer,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 
'  Thou  ancient  Skiddaw,  by  this  tear, 
I  would^  I  would  that  she  were  here  1* " 

This  fine  bardic  effusion  is  dated  November,  1800. 

It  was  some  years  later  thai  I  heard  the  story  of  poor  Perdita  £rom  tlie 
most  earnest  and  most  intellectual  of  her  friends,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
abJe  to  contrast  her  fate  with  that  of  her  more  fortunate  rivaL  Both  had 
played,  with  a  hand  that  seemed  equally  strong,  in  the  same  suit ;  but 
thoe  was  as  marked  a  difference  in  their  play  as  in  its  result. 
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PIRST   SONG. 
I. 

In  an  ancient  Arab  stoiy 

lies  a  meaning  to  my  mind;      / 
'Tis  as  pure  as  sweet  snow-fairies, 

And  as  vagrant  as  the  wind. 
'Tis  as  pure  as  sweet  snow-fairies. 

When  they  weave  in  silent  hours. 
O'er  the  tranced  and  dying  winter, 

Strange,  weird  visions  of  the  flowers; 
And  the  stoiy  hcAAs  a  moral. 

And  a  meaning  fit  for  rhymes, 
Soothly  writ  for  fireside  readers 

In  the  busy  modem  times. 

11. 

Years  ago,  tTiere  lived  a  maiden 

In  whose  sunshine-crimson' d  blood 
DwBlt  a  spirit,  like  the  odour 

In  the  rose's  swelling  bud. 
On  her  face  that  tender  spirit 

Was  as  tremulous  for  speecb, 
When  the  winds  of  feeling  swept  it. 

As  the  shivering  silver  beech; 
And  she  long'd  to  set  to  Idsses 

Sucb  sweet  songs  as  young  souls  sing, 
'Till  she  grew  too  fair  for  any 

Save  a  lover  or  a  king. 

III. 

Lo !  her  hair  was  black  and  fragrant. 

And  it  floated  to  the  knee; 
And  her  lips  were  riper,  richer. 

Than  tiie  palace  of  tiie  bee; 
Slender  was  her  fonn,  and  lovely 

As  a  cloud  in  summer  skies, — 
As  a  smali  white  cloud  by  distance 

Shaped  to  grace  for  human  eyes; 
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And  her  radiant  eyes  were  troubled 
With  sweet  pictures  manifold ; 

And  she  was  a  chieftain's  daughter 
In  an  Arab  tribe  of  old. 

rv. 
Por  the  nut-brown  men  and  women. 

Of  whose  race  the  maid  was  one, 
Paced  the  sunshine,  and  their  faces 

Took  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
And  they  wander*d  eastward,  westward. 

In  a  pastoral  content ; 
And  the  chieftain, 'Uke  his  children, 

Pitch'd  an  ever-changing  tent ; 
Ever  changing,  ever  stirring, 

By  the  winds  blown  to  and  fro ; 
But  the  Sim  and  stars  went  with  them 

Wheresoever  they  might  go. 

« 

v. 

When  the  sun  and  stars,  that  follow'd 

Wlieresoever  they  might  ride. 
Brought  a  bashfid  boy,  Oneddah, 

To  the  Arab  maiden's  side. 
He  was  fair,  and  tall,  and  comely. 

And  his  heart  was  bravely  meek ; 
And  the  moon  that  shines  on  lovers 

Met  the  sundune  on  his  cheek. 
He  was  lowly  bom  and  humble, 

Of  no  mark,  and  no  degree ; 
But  she  said,  "  I  love  Oneddah, 

Por  his  face  is  fair  to  see." 

VI. 

And  in  secret,  when  blue  heaven 

Bared  her  starry-veined  breast. 
Met  the  maiden  and  Oneddah, 

In  a  love  that  lips  confest. 
Tows  were  spoken,  and  the  token 

Made  Oneddah  sweetly  proud ; 
While  the  maiden's  eyes  were  brighter, 

And  her  laughter  was  less  loud. 
Pondly  meeting  in  the  darkness. 

Though  the  clouds  were  in  the  skies, 
Tliey  could  glimpses  catch  of  heaven 

Thro*  each  other's  lovelorn  eves. 
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TII. 

But  the  maiden  wept  in  secret. 

Wholly  helpless  and  forlorn, 
0*er  the  gulf  that  hung  between  her 

And  Oneddah,  lowly  bom ; 
And  to  bridge  the  gulf  with  flowers 

Well  she  knew  was  all  in  vain, ' 
Tliough  whene'er  they  met  she  laboured 

At  the  bridge  of  flowers  again. 
Till  at  last  the  dark  cloud  gather'd 

O'er  the  white  tent  of  her  life, — 
Por  the  chieftain,  Abd-el-Azig, 

Came  to  woo  her  for  a  wife. 

VIII. 

Quoth  her  sire,  "  The  Abd-el-Azig 

Bringeth  wedding  gifts  in  store ; 
And  for  every  gift  he  bringeth, 

Child,  he  loveth  thee  the  more. 
He  is  noble,  he  is  gentle. 

And  lus  house  is  like  a  king's ; 
And  his  courser  on  the  desert 

Flieth  like  a  bird  with  wings ; 
And  his  words  are  truly  spoken. 

And  his  vows  are  truly  said,— 
So  array  thee  white  and  saintly 

For  the  Abd-el-Azig's  bed." 

IX. 

Tlien  the  life-blood  of  the  maiden 

Curdled  icy  as  it  ran ; 
But  a  father's  will  was  gospel 

In  that  nide,  untutor'd  clan. 
Deaf  to  hope,  and  blind  to  sorro  v, 

Low  the  maiden  bent  her  head ; 
And  she  dress'd  her  white  and  saintly 

Por  the  Abd-el-Azig's  bed. 
Tlien  the  Abd-el-Azig  raised  her 

To  his  saddle  by  the  hands, 
And  amid  a  mist  of  lances 

Bore  her  swiftly  o'er  the  sands. 
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SSCONX)  BONG. 
I. 

Then  tlie  Abd-el-Aeig  gave  her. 

As  the  castom  went,  a  place 
Deck'd  to  be  ber  own  to  dwell  in. 

With  a  veil  upon  her  tace. 
He  was  white  with  fifty  simuners ; 

On  his  cheeks  his  age  did  bum ; 
And  his  snowy  beard  before  him 

Swept  his  heart,  and  kept  it  stem. 
So  he  gave  her  food  and  raiment. 

Silent  maids  to  wait  upon  her ; 
And  firom  eyes  of  all,  save  maidens, 

She  waa  vineyarded  by  hononr. 

n. 
And  the  woman — ^maid  no  longer, 

Very  patient  in  her  place, 
Pelt  the  shadow  of  Oneddah 

Dark  upon  her  mamage  faee; 
But  her  thoughts  were  calm  and  steadfast, 

And  her  heart  could  think  at  last 
Of  Oneddah,  as  of  something 

Veiy  holy  in  the  past. 
If  a  sympathy  unhallow'd. 

Looking  on  her,  seem'd  to  doubt  her, 
Lo !  she  rose  her  height,  and  calmly 

Drew  her  marriBge  veil  about  her. 

III. 

Came  a  knave  from  Abd-el-Azig : — 

"  Lo,  my  master  sends  thee  these 
Gifts  of  raiment  rich,  enclosed  in 

Costly  boxes  made  of  trees. 
They  are  pure  and  perfect  pledges 

That  he  loves  thee  next  to  Heaven ; 
And  my  master  bids  me  greet  thee 

With  the  gifts  that  he  has  given." 
Veiled,  and  chastely  proud,  not  deigning 

To  unveil  her  matron  face. 
Said  the  woman,  "  Tell  thy  master 

That  I  thank  him  for  his  grace." 
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IV. 

So  they  set  tbem  in  Ker  chamber, — 

Gifts  a  matron's  heart  to  please ; 
Gifts  of  raiment  rich,  enclosed  in 

Cumbrous  boxes  made  of  trees ; 
And  they  spread  them  out  in  secret — 

Being  vineyarded  by  honour,— 
And  the  dress  that  seemed  the  purest 

Took  she  forth  and  put  upon  her. 
From  the  rustling  dress  there  floated 

Clouds  of  perfume  through  the  room. 
And  the  boxes  savour'd  sweetly 

Of  the  barks  of  trees  in  bloom. 

V. 

Came  a  maided,  briefly  saying, — 

"  Lo !  there  sFtandeth  at  the  gate, 
Very  footsore,  pale,  and  weary. 

One — a  man  of  poor  estate ; 
And  his  lips  are  paech'd  and  hungry, 

From  the  thirsting  desert  ways ; 
Hither,  o'er  the  ydlow  desert. 

He  has  joumey'd  many  days. 
Burning  tears  are  on  his  eyelids 

Where  he  standeth  at  the  door ; 
He  is  named,  he  saith,  Oneddah, 

And  he  craves  to  see  thee  sore." 

VI. 

Then  began  a  bitter  stru^le 

In  the  matron's  heart  and  brain ; 
For  her  heart,  with  bitter  hmging, 

Craved  to  see  him  once  again ; 
And  she  murmur'd,  '*  I  will  see  him, 

Very  pure  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
Like  a  matron,  and  array'd  in 

This,  the  gift  my  lord  has  given. 
Veil'd  she  mmnmr'd,  **  Bid  hhn  enter ! 

And  he  shone  upon  the  place, 
Meafi  and  ragged,  with  the  radiance 

Of  the  past  upon  his  face. 

VII. 

Came  Oneddah,  like  a  famish'd 

Pilgrim  to  a  saintly  tkaiae ; 
And  she  set  ridi  meats  before  hira, 

With  a  fountain  for  his  wine. 
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Him  slie  greeted,  not  unTeiling, 

In  a  calm  and  meaauied  phrase, 
While  aromid  her  pure  heart  ooiHng, 

Stirr'd  the  snake  of  other  days ; 
And  with  wistful  tender  gazes 

Young  Oneddah  look'd  upon  her. 
But  his  sorrow  seem'd  the  sweeter 

For  her  wifehood  and  her  honour. 

VIII. 

Then  the  gift  of  Abd-el-Azig, 

Bound  her  wrapt  rich  fold  on  fold, 
Kept  her  master's  form  before  her, 

Fress'd  her  heart,  and  kept  it  cold. 
But  a  footstep  sounding  thither 

Startled  thro'  her  firm  repose. 
And  her  breath  was  Hke  the  odour 

Frozen  in  a  winter  rose. 
Fearing  taint  of  chiding  voices, 

"  Hide,"  she  said,  "  in  one  of  these 
(Quickly,  for  the  foot  draws  nearer) 

Cumbrous  boxes  made  of  trees." 

IX. 

Quickly  flew  the  pale  Oneddah, 

In  the  cumbrous  box  he  hid 
Whence  she  took  the  dress  that  clothed  her. 

And  she  closed  the  heavy  lid. 
Came  the  knave  behind  her,  greeting, 

"  Lo  I  my  master  craves  to  know 
If  those  eyes,  or  bright  or  weary. 

Will  behold  his  face,  or  no  ?  " 
Scarcely  knowing  that  she  utter'd. 

In  her  sinless  fear  half  dumb, 
Yeil'd  and  trembling  said  the  matron, 

"  Certes,  bid  my  master  come." 

X. 

Fearful  of  the  words  thus  spoken. 
In  her  stainless  wifely  fear. 

Fearful  for  the  young  Oneddah, 
Made  by  veiy  honour  dear. 

Sat  the  vdlM  Arab  woman 
Stately,  waiting  for  her  master. 
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Flew  the  knave  to  Abd*el-Azig 

Than  the  wingless  ostrich  faster  : 
"  In  thy  lady's  soented  chamber. 

Underneath  the  cumbrous  lid 
Of  the  gift  thy  servant  gave  her, 

One,  a  stranger  youth,  lies  hid." 

XI. 

Abd-el-Azig,  wroth  and  angry. 

Smote  the  knave  upon  the  cheek, 
6naw*d  lus  beard,  and  spat  it  from  him, 

Ere  he  moved  his  tongue  to  speak : 
"  Knave ! "  he  cried,  "  I  know  thou  liest ! 

Tell  me,  did  thy  mistress  say 
If,  thy  master's  greeting  given, 

She  would  welcome  me  to-day  ?'* 
Being  answered,  Abd-el-Azig 

Bade  the  trembling  knave  mifold 
Where  amid  the  rest  was  lying 

That  one  box  of  which  he  told. 

XII. 

In  the  soented  room  the  chieftain 

Kiss'd  the  cold  and  tiembling  wife. 
Where  she  sat,  all  veil'd  and  stately. 

With  the  white  sin  of  her  life. 
Then  he  sat  him  down,  with  greetings. 

On  the  box  made  of  a  tree ; 
Stooping  downward,  smiling,  lock'd  it ; 

Bising,  cast  away  the  key. 
Then  he  sought  again,  with  kisses. 

That  one  g^ft  that  he  had  given. 
Whence  she  took  the  dress  that  clothed  her 

Purely  then  in  sight  of  Heaven. 

XIII. 

Trembling,  fearful  to  refuse  him, 

Bobb'd  of  all  that  made  her  brave 
By  her  sinless  pride,  the  matron 

Gave  him  back  the  gift  he  gave. 
Calling  five  strong  men,  he  bade  them 

Bear  it  to  the  sandy  plain. 
Thinking  gladly,  "  She  refused  not, 

She  is  white  without  a  staiu." 
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Then  lie  fbllofw'd  tliat  great  burtlien, 
Borne  with  pain  in  ten  strong  hands : 

"  Dig  me  hew  a  pit,  I  pray  ye. 
Deep  among  the  desert  aands/* 

XIV. 

Deep  they  dug,  wliile  Abd-el-Azig 

Close  beside  them  smiling  paced. 
Two  short  hours,  and  in  the  bottom 

Of  the  pit  the  box  was  placed. 
Then  the  chieftain  bade  the  toilers 

Leave  the  pit  unfiU'd,  and  go ; 
And  they  left  him  in  the  desert, 

Gravely  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Leaping  quickly  to  the  bottom, 

Abd-el-Azig  bent  his  head, 
Put  his  proud  lips  to  the  keyhole. 

Though  they  scom'd  himself,  and  said : 

XV. 

"  If  so  be  that  flesh  of  living 

Man  in  tliis  broad  box  doth  lie. 
Let  him  pay  the  debt  he  owes  me ; 

He  baa  wrong'd  me — kt  him  die  T' 
PearfiiL  lest,  a  voice  mi^t  answer. 

Upward  leapt  he,  staunehar,  atiHiter ; — 
**  I  believe  her  pure  and  hoky. 

Act  of  mine  siuJl  never  dauhli  her ; 
If,  as  I  believe  moat  duly^ 

In  the  box  there*  lieth  none. 
Let  the  gift  earth  g^ve  be  given 

Back  to  earth7~<iu).  wrong  ia  dooe.^ 

XVI. 

Then  with  strengthened  hands  he  labour'd, 

Heaping  down  the  solid  sands : 
"  Meet  it  is  a  matron's  wrongs  be 

Buried  by  her  master's  hands." 
Then  the  box  was  cover'd  over 

With  a  crust  of  solid  soil, 
And  the  smiling  chieftain  rested 

From  his  fean  and  from  his  toff. 
Calling  then  hia  knavea  unto  him — 

"  Sacred  as  yoor  father's  bones* 
Be  this  spot,  and,  best  to  show  it, 

Pile  me  heie  a  cairn  of  stones.'^ 
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THIBD   SONG. 
I. 

In  the  early  desert  morning, 

With  the  desert  for  a  bed, 
Pillow'd  by  the  cairn,  they  found  her, 

Calmly  smiling,  cold  and  dead ; 
Often  had  she  linger'd  near  it, 

Shaking  parting  hands  with  life, 
Sad  and  calm,  but  ne'er  forgetting 

Patient  duties  of  a  wife. 
Yeil*d  her  face,  as  veil*d  when  living, 

There  the  matron  slumber'd — drest 
In  the  gift  her  master  gave  her, 

With  his  baby  on  her  breast. 

n. 
Abd-el-Aeig,  grave  and  solemn, 

Gnaw'd  his  snowy  beard,  and  said  : 
*'  Be  she  buried  where  ye  found  her. 

With  these  stones  above  her  head ; 
Place  the  child  upon  her  bosom. 

Wrap  them  in  the  gift  I  gave. 
Let  her  slumber  as  a  matron 

Very  holy,  in  this  grave ; 
Dig  to  the  box  of  price,  and  in  it 

Lay  her  down ;  but  on  your  oath 
Hold  it  sacred,  look  not  near  it — 

Pile  the  solid  sands  on  both  I  "* 

B.   WILLIAMS   BUCHANAN. 


*  The  rade  ontline  of  this  story — which  was  oapahle  of  the  subtle  poetic  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  tried  to  give  it — is  to  be  found  in  some  French  MS3. 
The  whole  beauty  of  the  idea  is  to  be  measured  by  the  limits  of  primitive  ethics. 
-B.  W.  B. 
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A   TANGLED    SKEIN. 

A  EOMANCE. 

BY  ALBANY  FONBLANqUE,   JUK. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHAT     MR.     LAGGEB    THOUGHT    ABOUT    THE     LETTEBS,    AND     HOW    HE 

TISITED    CBAIOSLBIGH    CHAPEL. 

The  wayfarer  whose  appearance  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Lagger  the 
preconcerted  signal  and  observation,  was  a  wretched,  ragged,  hungry- 
looking  tramp ;  who  slunk  along  slowly,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  as  though  he  had  left  nothing  behind 
him,  had  nothing  to  hope  for  at  his  journey's  end»  .and  nothing  to  do 
from  one  day  to  another,  but  slink  onward — ^here  and  there — ^towards 
that  somewliere  where  his  weary  pilgrimage  should  end  in  a  pauper's  grave. 
There  was  such  an  appearance  of  dejection  and  hopelessness  in  the  fellow's 
manner  as  he  approached  and  climbed  the  stile,  that  our  sofl-hearted 
Steevie's  hand  stole  involuntarily  towards  his  purse,  from  whence  he  took 
a  small  coin,  in  anticipation  of  an  appeal  to  his  charity.  But  no  such  an 
appeal  was  made ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tramp  came  near  to  the  spot 
where  Steevie  and  the  detective  sat,  he  struck  across  the  meadow  so  as  to 
avoid  them,  and  rejoined  the  path  by  a  detour. 

'*  Humph !"  reflected  Mr.  Sampson  Lagger,  watching  the  retreating 
figure  with  a  professional  eye,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  somebody  wanted 
you.  You've  got  the  'I've-been-and-gone-and-done-it-and-everybody-as- 
sees-me-knows-it '  look  in  your  eyes,  my  fine  fellow — ^that's  about  what 
you've  got !  But,  I  say.  Captain,"  he  added,  turning  to  Stephen,  "  you 
missed  your  cue.  Wlien  I  sez,  *  He  won't  give  more  than  five-and-twenty 
shillings  a  bushel  for  it,'  you  should  have  re-plied,  *  Oh,  he  won't,  won't 
he?'  according  to  agreement.  Don't  you  foi^et  that  again,  now,  next 
time  as  anybody  comes  along,  and  I  say  *  Humph !'" 

"  Well,  well,  well !"  replied  Steevie  impatiently,  "but  you  were  going 
to  teU  me  what  you  deduced  from  the  letters  I  have  just  read." 

"What  I  de-duce  from  them  there  letters  is — but  where's  the 
marri£^e  certificate  you  had  in  your  hand  last  night  when  I  came  in  up 
yonder?" 

Stephen  handed  it,  and  the  detective  examined  what  remained  deci- 
pherable of  its  contents  carefully.  I  say  "  what  remained  decipherable," 
because,  like  the  paper  in  which  it  was  folded,  the  extremity  of  the  right- 
hand  side  was  more  or  less  eaten  away  by  rats.  In  this  mutilated  shape 
it  remained  as  follows  : 
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"Ah!"  said  Ijigger,  when  he  had  turned  it  orer  and  over  afiei  the 
matiDer  of  persons  who  don't  exactly  make  out  what  they  nad — "ahl 
and  if  them  there  oursed  rats  had  taken  eomiBel's  opinion  on  the  matter, 
then;  oouldn't  hs7e  gnawed  it  better;  but,  Lord!  what  doea  it  inatt«rF 
We  cndy  hare  to  go  to  Cmigsleigh  Chapel  to  see  the  onginaL" 
"  Hie  original  I" 

went  to  the  paiiah  chnrch 
to  see  what  partjculan  a 
by  rata  should  give,  and 
rhat  is  set  down  here,  the 
ber  he  was  a  bachelor  or  ■ 
:  or  profession,  his  place~<tf 
the  father  or  mother  of  the 

lame  really  vm  Howell." 

a  tarn.  I  say  these  ain't 
>  the  fether  of  the  yoimg 
d  know  what  he  was,  and 
George  Howell,  why  that's 

iP" 


;  yon,  C^itain  ?" 
toast,  I  must  sec  si 


rem  &  faithfal  copy  of  what 
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Stephen  assented,  determining  in  liis  own  mind  that  as  soon  as  be 
had  arranged  his  father's  affairs  with  Messrs.  Puddle  and  Snap,  he  would 
run  down  to  Cndgsleigh  and  make  inquiries  for  himself. 

"  That's  settled,  then,"  said  Mr.  Logger.  "  I'm  going  to  be  all  fair 
and  above-board  with  you,  Captain,  in  this  affair ;  all  through  'cordin  to 
contract.    So  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  de-duce  from  these  'ere  love-letters. 

'*  If  it  hadn't  bin  for  what  Sarah  Alston  sez  just  at  the  last,  I  should 
'a  come  to  a  different  con-elusion ;  but  settin'  down  what  she  sez  as  truth, 
if  George  Howell  was  to  come  to  me,  and  say,  '  Well,  now,  Mr.  Lagger, 
what  do  you  think  of  me  ?'  I  should  up  and  re-ply,  *  Mr.  Howell — ^if  so 
be  as  your  name  is  Howell — I  think  it  belongs  to  a  blackguard,  that's 
what  /  think.' " 

"  But  why — ^why  so  ?"  demanded  Stephen  impatiently. 

"  What  does  he  do  ?"  asked  the  detective,  in  a  severe  and  judicial 
tone.  "  He  becomes  beknown  to  Mary  Bruce.  He  gets  talking  poetry 
and  sich-like  to  her — ^for  I'll  be  bound  that  them  books  he  lent  her  was 
poetry  books — ^and  visits  at  her  house  wery  often — so  often  that  the 
governor,  he  cuts  up  grumpy.  Why  does  he  cut  up  grumpy  ?  Because  he 
sees  Master  Georgie  a-spooning  his  daughter.  Who  is  Master  Georgie  ? 
He  sends  tickets  to  see  a  review,  so  I'm  in-dined  to  think  he's  a  officer 
in  the  army;  and  when  you  finds  a  young  fellow  prancing  about  in 
scarlet  and  gold  before  a  gal  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  daytime,  and  a-reading 
poetry  books  with  her  in  the  evenings,  and  when  this  young  gal  goes  and 
tells  a  friend  that  this  young  man  is  '  offended '  with  her  because  he  does 
not  come  to  see  her  as  often  as  he  used,  why  there's  something  up  between 
them  as  ou^ht  to  end  in  church  on  a  week-day.  Why  shouldn't  it  end  in 
church,  both  parties  being  agreeable  ?  Because  the  governor  of  the  young 
lady  won't  have  it — ^that's  why !  And  why  won't  the  governor  have  it  ? 
Because  there's  a  dis-parity  of  rank  between  them ;  that's  what  *  Geoigie ' 
means  when  he  sez,  'Your  father,'  sez  he,  'will  preach  to  me  about 
"unequal  marriages."'  At  first,"  continued  Mr.  Lagger,  in  a  reflective 
tone,  "  I  thought  that  the — ^the — ^that  what  ain't  equal,  you  know — " 

"TheinequaHty." 

"That's  the  very  word!  I  thought  the  in-equality  was  on  the 
gentleman's  side,  but  if  he  had  married  into  a  rich  or  a  distinguished 
famly  he'd  never  have  deserted  his  wife  as  he  did." 

"He  writes  of  her  father's  pride,"  suggested  Stephen. 

"Poor  chaps  are  proud — ^prouder  than  rich  ones  in  some  things," 
replied  Lagger.  "I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  this  Howell  was  a 
man  of  po-sition  in  the  world,  and  Miss  Bruce  a  young  lady  who  wouldn't 
be  his  mistress,  and  whom  he  hadn't  the  pluck  to  acknowledge  as  his  wife. 
Well,  he  goes  to  this  'ere  ball  they  mentions,  and  there  he  speaks  his 
mind.  He  gives  her  a  bookay  of  flowers,  and  he  talks  to  her  like  one  of 
his  own  poetry  books ;  and  she— poor  little  thing ! — she  locks  up  the  fine 
flowers  in  her  box,  and  the  fine  words  in  her  heart,  and  goes  out  to  meet 
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him  eveiy  day  unbeknown  to  the  governor,  and  frets  and  worries  till  he  &ez, 
sez  the  govenor,  '  You're  a-fretting  and  a-worrying  after  that  feller.  You 
sha  n't  stop  any  longer  in  London.  You  shall  go  and  live  with  your  aunt 
do\m  in  Derbyshire — ^that's  what  you  shall  do.'  Now  what  happens 
Tvhen  she  goes  down  to  live  with  her  aunt  is  as  dear  as  mud  in  a  wine- 
glass. They  get  married — secretly.  Then,  when  it's  time  for  her  to  go  home 
again,  he  meets  her  on  the  road,  and  they  stop  a  day  or  two  at  Leamington." 
How  can  you  tell  that  ?" 

This  here  Bible,"  answered  Logger,  producing  the  book  which  had 
been  found  in  the  bundle  with  the  papers,  **  was  bought  there ;  look  at 
the  ticket  pasted  in  the  cover ! — '  Sold  by  Smith,  Bookseller,  Leamington.' 
I  should  not  wonder,  now,  if  they  bought  two— one  for  him  to  give  to 
her,  and  one  for  her  to  give  to  him.  This  is  what  he  gave  to  her,  and 
he's  bin  and  wrote  in  it,  *To  my  wife,  2nd  July,  1835 ;'  but  be  don't 
sign  his  name.  Not  he  I  He  knows  better.  Afterwards  she  goes  home 
to  her  governor,  and  Master  Georgie  cuts  away  tametchere.** 

"To  Guernsey.  Do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  facts  in  forming  con- 
jectures," said  Stephen.  ''  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  father  of  the  child 
that  was  bom  at  Mangerton  Chaoe,  in  the  month  of  April,  1836,  was 
living  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  during  the  months  of  December,  1835,  and 
up  to  the  20th  of  the  following  February." 

"  Humph !  leastwise  he  makes  belief  to  have  bin  there." 

"  Why,  man,  he  describes  the  scenery  of  the  islands,  and  his  letters 
are  dated  from  thence." 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  there's  no  direction  ?  and  more — ^no  post- 
mark on  any  of  'em  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  sent  by  a  private  hand,"  replied  Stephen,  a  little 
too  eagerly,  for  he  knew  well  that  Sir  George  Tremlett — ^then  Frankland — 
was  in  England  at  the  dates  mentioned.  "  Observe  how  that  letter  from 
Jersey  commences,  '  I  seize  this  opportunity,'  &c.,  &c.  This  shows  that 
it  was  sent  by  hand ;  and  as  to  the  others — " 

"  Well,  what  of  them  ?" 

"  They  may  have  been  sent  by  post,  but  under  cover,  to  some  person 
whom  he  could  trust  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  his  wife.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  where  he  represents  himself  to  have  been." 

"  Now  that's  as  it  should  be,"  said  Mr.  Lagger,  looking  complacently 
at  Stephen,  with  one  eye  shut,  and  his  head  on  one  side,  much  as  a 
respectable  magpie  would  behold  the  well-directed  attentions  of  his  son 
and  heir  towards  a  silver  fork  which  had  fallen  in  his  way,  "  that's  as  it 
should  be !  I  likes  to  see  a  gentleman  sharp.  1  likes  to  see  people  as 
has  cut  their  eye-teeth  a-using  on  'em.  Why,  if  you  was  a  counsellor  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  a-trying  to  make  out  a  halabi,  you  couldn't  be  sharper." 

The  word  aUbi  jarred  upon  Stephen's  ear,  though  it  was  strictly  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  forced 
a  kugh,  and  replied, — 
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"  What  possible  interest  can  I  have  in  making  out  that  he  was  in  one 
place  more  than  another?     I  do  not  know  the  man." 

"  Never  heard  tell  of  him  ?" 

"  Never." 

'*  And  you  don't  know  how  he  come  to  send  his  wife  to  Mangerton 
Chace?" 

«  No." 

"  Then  1*11  tell  you,"  said  the  detective.  "  Tou'U  excuse  me,  but  I've 
been  pretty  busy  with  your  family  affairs  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  know 
as  much  about  them  as  most  people." 

Stephen  flushed,  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  You  see,  Captain,"  Lagger  continued,  "knowing  that  you  was  up  to 
mme  little  game,  I  made  my  investigations  with  a  view  of  finding  out 
what  it  was  likely  to  be.  And  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  poor  Mr.  Brandron 
left  England  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  con-eluding  that 
whatever  happened  to  rile  him  like,  took  place  about  that  time,  I  naturally 
set  to  work  to  find  out  what  your  people  was  a-doing  just  then.  You  couldn't 
have  bin  up  to  mischief,  leastwise  this  sort  of  mischief,  then ;  for  you  was 
a  little  curly-headed  boy,  you  was ;  and  an  out-and-out  little  cock-o'-wax 
too,  I'll  be  bound.**  T\ns  compliment  did  not  soften  the  frown  which  was 
darkening  over  Steevie's  brow.  "  Go  on,*'  he  said  curtly ;  "  never  mind 
what  I  was." 

'•  Well — not  to  mince  matters — ^your  governor  Sir  George,  he  was  up 
a  tree  just  then — ^wery  high  up  a  tree  he  was.  My  I  what  a  fine 
gentleman  he  was  while  the  money  lasted,  and  before  these  mines  went 
to  the  bad  I" 

You  may  spare  me  aU  this." 

Weiy  good ;  well  then,  being  hard  up,  why,  he  let  his  house  and  land 
to  Lord — ^but  there  ain't  no  good  mentioning  names.  He  let  it  to  a  fam'ly 
as  went  to  the  bad — all  on  'em — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  soon  after- 
wards, and  rum  scenes  went  on  in  Mangerton  Chace  while  they  had  it,  I 
can  tell  you.  They  had  to  bolt  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  They  went  up  a 
tree  too — ^they  did  1  and  never  come  down  again.  It  wasn't  till  some  time 
after  Sir  Greorge's  second  marriage,  when  they  bmlt  that  fine  front  part, 
that  any  of  your  family  lived  down  yonder.*' 

Consequently,  we  know  nothing  of  this  George  Howell." 
Ex-actly ;  but  putting  this  and  that  together,  I  shoiddn't  wonder  if 
it  was  that  rackety  young  lord's  brother,  or  else  one  of  his  harem- 
scarem  friends,  who  married  this  poor  young  lady.  She,  naturally  enough, 
ran  off  to  the  place  he  named,  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her 
secret,  and  he,  like  a  villain,  absconded  abroad  with  the  rest  on  'em, 
leaving  her  to  die,  may  be  of  grief." 

"  You  think  she  is  dead,  then  ?" 

**  Sartin.  That  letter  which  we  found  at  Westborough — the  one  from 
this  Susan,  or  Sarah  what-do-you-call-her,  sez  so." 
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"  But  the  child  is  alive  I " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  and  now  we  comes  to  business.  Who  has  au 
interest  in  keeping  this  marriage  dark,  except  this  'ere  un-natural  parent, 
who—" 

"  Stop  one  moment.  Why  should  he  do  so  ?  It  is  not  as  though  his 
wife  were  alive,  and  he  were  a  rich  man.  He  levanted  from  his  creditors, 
and  has  long  been  free  to  marry  again.  Why  should  he  not  acknowledge 
the  child?" 

"  Ah !  there's  the  pinch.  Some  one  has  an  interest  in  concealing  its 
parentage.     You  can't  get  over  that." 

"  No ;  and  that  90ms  one  was  in  England — at  Mangerton  Chace — soon 
afl«r  its  birth,"  mused  Stephen,  carried  away,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the 
interest  which  these  inquiries  aroused. 

Oh,  Mr.  Brandron  said  so,  did  he?"  asked  the  detective  quickly. 
No — ^yes ;  that  is,  ah — well,  he  did  not  say  so  in  as  many  words,  but  I 
gather  the  fact  from  the  letter  you  have  already  referred  to — " 

"  And  which  corroborates  my  idea  about  his  being  a  great  man." 
«  Just  now  you  set  him  down  as  an  absconding  spendthrift !" 
"Look  you  here.  Captain  Frankland,  I  don't  disguise  it  from  you 
that  I'm  a-guessing  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  that  he  was  one  of  them 
young  scamps — it  must  be  that  it  was  some  one  coimected  with  'em, 
else  how  could  he  get  the  run  of  Mangerton  Chace  ?  Now  a  young  noble- 
man may  be  ruined,  and  come  round  all  right  again  by  a  good  marriage 
or  what-not,  and  a  ready-made  child  might  be  a  spoke  in  his  whed  in 
after  life.  That  this  child  u  a  spoke  in  some  one's  wheel  is  plain,  or 
Mr.  Brandron  would  never  have  been  sent  to  India^  and  might  have  been 
alive  to  this  day.  F'r'aps  it  was  a  friend — ^may  be  one  of  them  kind  friends 
who  used  to  play  lansquinet  and  blind  hookey  with  the  young  lord  and 
his  brother  all  night,  when  they  lived  over  yonder — ^perhaps  it  wasn't. 
But  this  'ere  is  not  a  Christmas  riddle  as  has  got  to  be  guessed.  It's  a 
puzzle  as  has  to  be  worked  out  by  you  and  me  in  different  ways.  I've 
got  to  put  the  murderer  of  John  Everett  Brandron  into  the  dock,  and 
to  hunt  up  such  evidence  against  him,  as  will  make  a  jury  say  he's  guilty. 
What  happens  to  him  afterwards  is  no  aifair  of  mine.  You've  got  to  find 
this  'ere  child — a  young  man  or  woman  by  this  time,  and  see  that  it  has 
its  rights.  It  ain't  a  lively  look-out  for  it,  though,"  mused  the  de- 
tective, "  to  pick  up  its  regulars  off  its  father's  gallows." 

"  I  don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  assume  his  guilt,"  said  Stephen 
angrily;  "some  relation  of  the  mother  might  be  equally  interested  in 
suppressing  the  maixiage." 

"  Might  be,"  replied  the  detective,  rising ;  "  we  shall  see  in  good  time. 
Meanwhile  it  seems  to  me,  Captain,  as  we- ought  to  hunt  in  coii^les."' 

"You  have  promised  me  your  assistance,  and  so  of  course  you  will 
require  money — " 

"  Not  a  sixpence.     What  I  does,  I  does  pro-fessionaUy,  only  I  com- 
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municates  unprofessionallj  with  you  'cordin*  to  contract.    Wheie's  your 
house  of  call  in  London  ?" 

"  East  India  Club — but  no,  don't  call  there.  I  will  leave  a  letter  for 
you,  whenever  you  please,  stating  an  address,  where  you  can  see  me 
always." 

"Good;  send  your  letter  to  care  of  Mrs.  Wantley,  Little  Union 
Street,  Boro'." 

Stephen  took  down  the  address  in  his  note-book  carefully ;  packed  up 
the  letters  and  Bible,  and,  still  accompanied  by  Lagger,  returned  to  the 
Derby  Bailway  Station,  and  took  the  maQ  train  for  London,  whilst  the 
detective  remained,  for  the  purpose  of  going,  on  the  next  morning,  to 
Buxton,  to  search  the  registers  of  the  district  church  at  Croigsleigh. 
Before  he  left  Derby,  however,  he  provided  himself  with  a  butterfly  net, 
and  a  pair  of  green  spectacles ;  and  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
little  parsonage,  it  was  as  an  elderly  gentleman  of  entomological  tastes, 
who  had  lost  his  way  on  the  lulls,  and  was  so  tired  as  to  be  obliged  to  ask 
permission  to  rest  himself  there  for  a  while. 

Like  Sir  George  Tremlett,  you  see,  he  had  a  round-about  way  of 
doing  things. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  original  plan  for  gaining  the 
information  which  he  desired,  it  was  modified  by  a  cireumstanoe  which 
occurred  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  little  parsonage. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  reserve  and  surliness 
which  Continentals  lay  to  the  charge  of  us  Britons,  is  our  inability  to  judge, 
by  external  appearances,  of  the  station,  profession,  tastes,  or  habits  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  thrown  in  contact.  Modem  fjuhion,  the 
disappearance  of  special  costumes,  and  the  cheapness  of  gentlemanly 
apparel,  make  us  all  externally  alike,  so  that  the  person  whom  we 
encounter  on  the  railway  or  steamboat,  or  who  occupies  the  next  table 
to  us  in  the  hotel  or  dub,  may  be  a  duke  or  a  dust-contractor,  a  Bothschild 
or  a  Bedpath,  a  Peabody  or  a  pickpocket,  for  anything  that  we  can  tell ; 
and  so  we  hold  our  tongues  respectively,  and  glare  at  each  other  in  mutual 
distrust.  But  let  one  of  us  have  a  fishing-rod,  or  a  cricket-b^  in  his 
hand,  a  hunting-coat  on  his  back,  or  a  sketch-book  amongst  his  luggage, 
and  if  the  other  is  not  a  snob,  we  shall  get  into  conversation  in  ten 
minutes,  because  there  is  one  subject,  deaiiy  indicated,  upon  which  we 
can  begin  to  talk.  Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Lagger  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
Licumbent  of  Craigsleigh.  The  butterfly  net,  carried  by  the  former,  was 
their  introduction. 

"And  so,"  said  the  dergyman,  "you're  an  entomologist?" 

"A what,  Sir?" 

"  An  entomologist." 

"  Can't  say  that  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  the  detective  gravdy.  "  To  tdl 
truth,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  muffin  and  crumpet  line,  and  when  I 
growed  up  I  went  into  the  po-lice." 
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"  I  meant  to  ask  you  if  you  were  fond  of  the  study  of  insect  life,"  said 
the  dergyman,  with  a  smile;  "they  call  people  who  are,  Entomologists." 

"  Now,  do  they  really ! "  rejoined  Mr.  Lagger,  in  a  triumphant  tone. 
"  Lord,  what  fine  things  a  man  may  be  without  knowing !  But  there 
ain't  no  dutfy  about  it  with  me — leastwise  what  gentlemen  like  you  calls 
*  study.*  You  see  IVe  bin  kep*  pretty  close  to  the  collar  all  my  life  in 
London,  and  when  a  man  re-tires  into  private  life,  he  must  give  his  mind 
up  to  something,  else  I*m  blowed — asking  your  riverence's  pardon — ^if  his 
mind  won't  give  him  up." 

"  You  are  quite  right." 

"  Some,"  continued  the  detective  thoughtfully,  "  gives  it  up  to  skittles, 
and  some  to  raising  green  gooseberries  out  of  season,  and  some  goes  into 
the  private  inquiry  line.  I'm  wery  partial  to  the  country,  because  I've 
seen  so  little  on  it.  Why,  bless  my  soul !  there  ain't  a  bush,  or  a  rock,  or 
a  tnfi  of  fuz  hereabout  as  is  not  full  of  cu-riosities  for  such  as  me ;  and 
there  ain't  no  harm,  is  there.  Sir,  in  liking  to  look  at  things,  and  to  turn 
'em  over,  even  though  you  don't  know  nothing  about  them  skientifically  ?" 

One  glance  through  the  parsonage  windows  had  shown  this  fox  that 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  naturalist ;  and  having  struck  the  right  chord,  harmony 
was  instantly  established  between  them.  The  good  deigyman  was  only 
too  glad  to  find  an  auditor  for  discoveries  upon  his  favourite  hobby,  and 
had  not  the  faintest  notion  that  it  was  being  converted  into  a  pump,  through 
which  most  of  the  information  which  his  disciple  required  flowed  freely. 
Thus  did  Mr.  Lagger  become  aware  that  the  predecessor  of  his  instructor 
was  the  Bev.  Bichiurd  Stourton,  who  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Scalp- 
town,  somewhere  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  that  his  derk — ^poor  old 
man ! — ^had  died  last  Christmas,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  very  superior 
young  person,  who  had  been  recommended  by  some  charitable  people  in 
Loudon.  That  "  The  Elms,"  a  neighbouring  mansion,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Chappel,  who,  however,  had  not  lived  there  since  Mr. 
Thomas's  arrival.  That  very  few  marriages  took  place  in  the  little  church ; 
so  few,  that  all  which  the  present  incumbent  had  celebrated  did  not  half 
fill  one  registry  book.  That  this  volume  was  in  use  in  Mr.  Stourton's 
time,  but  that  there  were  others  which  the  new  derk  had  discovered  in 
shocking  bad  condition,  huddled  away  in  a  vault,  and  which  he  had 
removed  to  his  own  lodgings  in  a  neighboming  farmhouse.  Very  warm 
in  praise  of  this  new  derk  was  Mr.  Thomas,  and  why  so  wdl-spoken  and 
fairly^ucated  a  person  should  be  content  to  fill  so  humble  a  position  in 
that  out-of-the-way  spot,  the  good  gentleman  could  not  think. 

There  were  those  who  asked  the  selfsame  question  respecting  the  new 
clerk's  master. 

Between  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  Mr.  Lagger  craftily  led  his  enter- 
tainer back  amongst  the  ferns  and  zoophites  in  which  he  took  delight, 
plunged  him  deep  into  the  old  red  sandstone,  where  his  choicest  treasures 
had  hun  hidden,  and,  after  allowing  him  to  revel  there  for  a  short  space,  drew 
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him  off  imperceptibly  into  the  shallower  regions  in  which  the  facts  that 
the  detectiye  desired  to  ascertain  were  embalmed.  And  so  pleasant  was 
their  converse,  that  Mr.  Thomas  forgot  all  about  some  letters  of  importance 
which  he  had  to  write  before  the  lad  who  earned  the  post-bag  to  Macdes- 
iield  should  arriye.  Having  suddenly  remembered  this  obligation,  he 
begged  Lagger  to  excuse  him ;  "  And,  oh !  by  the  bye,"  he  said,  "  of 
course  you'd  like  to  see  the  church  (there  is  a  general  but  hannless  mania 
amongst  clergymen  that  everybody  wants  to  see  their  church);  so  I'll  send 
for  Ferrers — ^my  clerk,  you  know,  and  he  will  show  you  over  it.  If  you  will 
not  mind  waiting  in  the  other  room,  he  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
His  school  is  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  just  time  for  him  to  break  up  for 
the  day." 

So  the  detective  left  Mr.  Thomas  to  his  letters,  and  retired  to  the 
apartment  indicated,  from  the  window  of  which  he  could  see  down  the 
lane  towards  the  farmhouse  in  which  the  new  derk  lived,  and  had  set  up 
his  village  school.  He  saw  the  messenger  run  down ;  then  came  a  shout, 
and  a  rush  of  smock-frocked  urchins  up  the  path,  and  after  them,  pro- 
ceeding more  leisurely,  the  new  derk,  swinging  the  heavy  keys  of  the 
church  in  his  hand,  and  looking  hot  and  tired,  but  still  having  that 
indescribable  something  in  his  mien  which  belongs  to  a  man  who  has  put 
his  heart  into  an  honest  day's  work,  and  has  done  it  well.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  quite  right.  Ferrers  did  not  look  the  sort  of  young  man  who  would 
be  content  with  £25  a  year  as  a  parish  clerk,  and  the  weekly  pence  of  the 
little  hedge-side  school.  But  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  room  where 
the  detective  was  waiting,  a  change,  awful  to  behold,  came  over  him,  and 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  as  if  struck  down  by  a  blow. 

"  My  God !  my  God  I  "  he  groaned,  "  you  have  come  to  ruin  me.  Oh, 
it  is  cruel,  cruel !     Have  I  not  been  punished  enough  ?" 

Mr.  Lagger  started  from  his  chair,  and  though,  as  we  are  aware,  not 
given  to  be  taken  aback,  was  certainly  not  a  little  surprised  by  this  strange 
appeal.     He  quickly  made  a  rough  guess  at  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  Now  don't  you  get  talking  anyhow,  like  that,"  he  said  roughly.  "That 
there  sort  of  gammon  won't  do  you  no  good,  and  so  I  tell  you.  Get  up !" 

The  new  derk  rose,  and  eyed  him  sullenly,  trembling  the  while  in 
every  limb.  "And  so,"  continued  Mr.  Lagger,  "you  caU  yourseif 
Ferrers!    What  next?" 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  the  name  is  a  feigned  one,"  replied  the  derk. 
"What  could  I  do?  Would  any  one  give  me  employment  under  that 
which  I  have  disgraced  ? 

"  Then  you  don't  deny  that  you  are — " 

"  I  deny  nothing.    Why  should  I  ?    Did  I  not  plead  guilty  at  the  trial  ?" 

"  In  course ! — that's  about  the  only  sensible  thing  you  done.  Why 
the  evidence  was  con-dusive,  and  they'd  have  hit  you  if  you'd  a'  had  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  defend  you,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aa  a 
witness  to  character." 
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"  I  was  driven  to  it  by  sheer  Imager.  Laxton  lied  when  he  said  his 
firm  discharged  me  because  my  accoimts  were  not  properly  rendered;" 
and  the  new  clerk's  pale  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  brightened,  at  the 
recollection  of  this  injury.  "  They  discharged  me  because — ^no  matter  now, 
but  it  was  not  lor  fraud.  I  tell  you  I  was  starving,  but  with  hope  of 
employment — ^mind  that !  It  was  promised,  and  when  I  drew  that  bill  of 
exchange,  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  I  should  have  been  able  to  meet 
it  before  it  became  due,  and  never  meant  to  defraud  a  soul." 

"  So  everybody  says  when  they  commit  forgery." 

"Well;  be  it  so,"  replied  the  new  derk  wearily.  "I  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it.     Is  that  not  enough?" 

"  And  a  pretty  fellow  you  are  to  set  up  for  a  parson's  clerk,  and  get 
them  innocent  kids  grown  up  to  yowr  teaching.  Ain't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?" 

"  No ;    I  am  getting  a  living — ^poor  as  it  is — ^honestly." 

"  Under  a  false  name ! " 

"  Yes — and  why?  Because  you,  and  such  as  you,  never  give  a  wretch 
who  has  once  fallen,  a  chance  of  recovery.  In  spite  of  all  my  precautions, 
you  have  hunted  me  out  here,  just  as  you  hunted  me  out  before.  You 
will  betray  my  wretched  secret  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  I  shall  be  driven  from 
a  place  where  I  am  doing  my  duty,  where  I  am  striving  to  retrieve  the 
past,  where  I  am  liked,  and — ^perhaps  respected  a  little;  and  then,  if 
despair  should  drive  me  again — ^which  Grod  forbid — ^into  sin,  you  will  say, 
*  See  here,  this  fellow  is  incorrigible ;  transport  him,  rid  the  country  of  a 
confirmed  felon ! '  But  for  this  cursed  cruelty  and  injustice,  I  might  have 
lived  and  died  an  honest  man." 

*'  You're  just  talking  anyhow  again,"  said  Lagger.  "  Did  I  say  I  was 
a-going  to  split  upon  you  ?" 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  That's  my  business,"  replied  the  detective.  "  I  ain't  one  to  interfere 
with  a  young  man  as  has  been  in  trouble,  when  I  find  him  going  on  on  the 
square;  but  I  tell  you  plainly  there's  bin  some  hankey-pankey  tricks 
played  with  church  registry  books  lately,  and  when  the  au-thorities  find  a 
chap  as  has  signed  other  folk's  name  by  mistake,  instead  of  his  own,  on  a 
bin  of  exchange,  in  a  po-sition  of  trust  over  the  legal  records  of  honest 
people's  marriages, — ^why  the  au-thorities  likes  to  know  how  that  'ere  trust 
is  dis-charged,  that's  what  the  au-thorities  likes  to  know." 

"WeU?" 

"  And  when  they  finds  that  a  chap  con-victed  of  forgery  has  bin  and 
took  church  registry  books  out  of  their  proper  place,  and  bin  a-meddling 
with  'em  at  home  without  anybody  by  to  see  fair  play,  why,  the  au-thorities, 
they  likes  to  know  what's  what — and  small  blame  to  'em  for  it,  say  I." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Ferrers,  "  has  this  been  made  into  a 
charge  against  me?  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  praiseworthy  action!  I 
found  these  books  mouldering  away  in  a  most  unfit  place,  and  my  sole 
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endeavour  and  object  has  been  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  damage  that 
has  already  been  done,  and  to  preserve  them  for  the  future." 

"Wery  well,  then;  you  satisfy  me  of  that,  and  it's  all  right,"  said 
Lagger,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  twinkle  that  would  come  into  his  eye. 

"  But  you  have  been  speaking  with  Mr.  Thomas,  you  have  told  him — " 

''  Nothing  about  you,  and  if  I  find  all  right  about  the  books,  I  sha*n't 
tell  him  nothing — ^there  now !  If  you  likes  to  let  out  why  I've  come  down 
here,  why  of  course  you  can.  /  sha'n't.  Come,  none  of  that,"  the 
detective  continued,  as  the  new  clerk  sprang  forward,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delight  and  gratitude,  and  tried  to  seize  his  hand — "  I'm  a-going  to  do  my 
duty,  I  am;  you  wait  till  that's  over,  and  then  we  see  about  shaking 
hands.  You  come  along  and  show  me  the  church  'cordin'  to  orders,  and 
when  that's  done,  if  there's  anybody  by,  you  sez  to  me,  *  Will  you  step 
up  to  my  little  place,'  you  sez,  '  and  take  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Brown  ?  you 
must  be  diy  after  your  long  walk;'  to  which  I  shall  re-ply,  'Thank  you 
kindly,  Mr.  Ferrers,  I  wiU.'  Then  I  shall  ac-company  you  home,  ex- 
amine them  books,  and  if  I  find  them  all  serene — ^why  I  don't  mind  if  I 
do  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  so  I  tell  you.  Now  you  go  on  ahead  and  open 
the  doors." 

*'  Sam  Lagger,"  mused  the  detective  as  he  passed  through  the  parson- 
age garden,  "it's  high  time  you  re-tired  from  business.  Your  memoiy 
ain't  what  it  used  to  was,  my  man,  or  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  this  'ere 
young  chap  had  not  made  a  fool  of  lusself,  and  split  upon  hisself,  you 
wouldn't  have  known  him.  He  knew  you  sharp  enough.  Y^'ou've  had  a 
finger  in  his  pie,  that's  dear ;  and  not  so  wery  long  ago  neither.  But  I'm 
darned  if  you  can  remember  him,  or  his  right  name,  or  if  you  know  any 
more  about  how  he  come  to  get  into  trouble,  than  he  has  been  fiat  enough 
to  tell  you.  Seems  a  good  sort  of  young  fellow  too,  though  he  has  made 
a  slip.     Ex-pose  him  to  his  governor  I    Not  I." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Tn£   HABBIAGE  BEGISTEBS. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  little  district  church  did  not  contain  any 
object  of  interest  to  Mr.  Lagger,  with  the  exception  of  the  place  where  the 
registry  books  had  been  huddled  away  by  the  old  derk,  and,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  safe  repository  for  them. 
Appealed  to,  however,  on  this  point,  he  could  by  no  means  admit  the 
excuse  advanced  by  Perrers  for  their  removal. 

"  Now  you  just  answer  me  this  question,"  he  said.  "  Is  tins  'ere  a 
Church  of  England  Es-tablishment,  or  is  it  not?" 

"  Church  of  England,  no  doubt." 

"  Well,  then,  a  Church  of  Engknd  Es-tablishment  has  a  parson,  to  do 
what  the  prayer-book  orders  him  to  do,  and  a  derk  to  say  A-men  to  what 
he  sez,  and  wardens,  dooly  chosen,  to  take  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for 
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this,  tliat,  and  t'other,  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  this,  that,  and  t'other 
service — that's  what  a  Church  of  England  Es-tablishment  has.     Now 
what  are  you  ?    Are  you  the  parson,  or  the  clerk,  or  the  two  church-wardens 
of  this  'ere  Es-tablishment?" 
"  The  derk." 

"  Very  good !  Then  you  stick  to  your  A-men,  and  let  the  others  stick 
to  tbeir  business." 

"  But  I  thoughts" 

"  You  thought !  What  call  has  a  parish  derk  got  to  think  ?  Wait  tiH 
you're  a  parson,  or  two  church-wardens,  and  then  you  may  think,  and 
welcome." 

"  Mr.  Thomas  thoroughly  approved  of  what  I  did." 
"  And  what  right  had  he  to  meddle  with  them  books  any  more  than 
yon  ?  Now  don't  you  go  argufying  the  point  with  me,  young  fellow,  or 
you'll  find  yourself  in  the  wrong  box,"  said  Mr.  Lagger  severely. 
"  You've  bin  and  com-mitted  a  mistake,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  You  prove 
to  me  that  you  ain't  bin  and  done  «ow,  and  I'm  not  the  man  to  be  hard 
upon  you.  Now  teU  me.  The  marriage  r^:istry  book  now  in  use — 
Where's  that?" 

"  In  the  vestry." 
"  How  long  does  it  go  back  ?" 
"  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  about  twenty  or  thirty  years." 
"Well,  then,  you  go  and  fetch  it,  for  I  must  re-port  upon  'em  all. 
You've  bin  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  books  to  your  place,  so  no  one 
won't  notice  your  taking  this.     Cut  along,  and  I'll  wait  for  you  outside." 
This  conversation  had  taken  place  at  the  foot  of  the  belfry  tower,  in  a 
sort  of  vault,  below  the  level  of  the  church  floor,  in  which  the  bell  was 
rung  with  a  long  rope,  and  where — ^in  a  sort  of  cupboard  rough-hewn  in 
the  waU — ^the  old  books  had  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Lagger  found  Ms  way  out  again  into  the  churchyard,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  the  new  derk,  canying  the  required  voliune  under  his  arm. 
"  That's  right,"  said  the  detective :  "  now  come  along  home,  and  let's 
overhaul  these  books  while  there's  daylight  to  see  what's  what.  There 
ain't  no  one  to  hear  you,  so  you  need  not  ask  me  to  tea ;  only  when  we 
come  to  your  lodgings,  you  sez  to  your  landlord  or  his  good  lady,  which- 
ever you  meets  fust — ^sez  you,  *  Mr.  What's-his-name,  or  Mrs.  What's-her- 
name,  this  gentleman's  an  old  ac-quaintance  of  mine  (which  is  true,  you 
know),  and  he's  come  to  have  a  chat  over  old  times.'  True  agin — ^for 
them  registers  go  back  to  the  days  of  our  godfathers  and  godmothers  in 
our  baptism,  and  afore  then." 

"  I  have  done  no  wrong,"  replied  Perrers,  "  and  see  no  occasion  for 
this  secrecy  and  deceit." 

"  Wery  well ! — ^wery  well  I  Then  you  bring  down  the  books  to  the 
parsonage,  and  we'll  have  a  public  in-quiry ;  only,  of  course,  I  must  teQ 
the  parson  the  ieason  why  it  b  to  be  held." 
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Ferrers  turned  deadly  pale  again,  and  gnawed  his  netlier  lip  till  the 
blood  trickled. 

"Have  it  your  own. way,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  half  choking  voice. 
"  I  am  in  your  power.     God  help  me ! " 

"  You  help  yourself.  God  made  you  a  reasonable  being,  not  a  pig  or 
a  idiot,  that  you  should  be  helped  along." 

"  Follow  me,  and  I  will  do  as  you  desire." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Old  friends  just  met,  arter  a  separ-ation,  don't  march 
along  in  single  file.  You  take  my  arm,  and  cany  this  'ere  batterfly  net; 
and  look  pleaaapt  too — that's  about  how  old  friends  should  go  along." 

Ferrers  shuddered,  as  he  felt  the  grasp  of  the  detective  tighten  on  his 
arm.  He  conducted  him  down  the  lane  in  sOence,  and  they  were  soon 
seated  in  the  new  cleric's  pleasant,  but  homdy  quarters,  with  the  heavy 
registers  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

"  Before  we  begin  this  'ere  in-quiry,"  said  Lagger,  "tell  me  one  thing. 
You  gev  a  wrong  name  when  you  was  took  up ;  didn't  you  now  ?" 

"  No,  Clarke  was  my  right  name — an  honest  one  onoe." 

"  Clarke,  eh,  so  it  was ! "  said  the  detective,  slapping  his  thigh. 
"Forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey,  three  years'  penal  servitude,  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman ;  I  know ;  you'd  a  dozen  witnesses  to  character,  yon  had ;  but 
the  judges,  they're  always  down  hard  and  heavy  upon  forgers.  You  may 
smash  a  man's  skull  in  (so  as  you  dcm't  quite  kill  him)  for  twelve  months, 
but  if  you  forges  his  name  you  catches  it  hot.  This  ain't  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  though.     Let's  get  on  with  the  registers." 

The  books  were  sadly  the  worse  for  damp  and  mildew,  but  so  much 
care  and  ingenuity  had  been  expended  by  the  new  derk  upon  their 
restoration,  that  the  bindings  were  firm,  and  the  contents  perfectly  legible. 
There  were  three  in  all,  the  one  in  use  nnJdng  the  fourth. 

"  This,"  said  Ferrers,  drawing  forward  one  of  a  smaller  size,  and  moie 
ancient-looking  manufacture  than  the  others,  "  is  the  first." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that,"  asked  Lagger. 

"Because  it  commences  in  Apdl,  1697 — the  month  in  which  the 
church  was  first  consecrated." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  know  iMat  ?*' 

"  I  will  ^xm  you  the  deed  by  which  it  was  endowed." 

"What!  you're  bin  and  took  the  deeds  away  tool  I  say,  young 
fellow,  you've  bin  going  it ! " 

"  I  took  away  everything  that  hole  contained.  A  crade  in  the  external 
wall  had  widened,  and  the  niin  came  in,  and  the  recess  was  half  full  of  water 
when  I  opened  the  door.  If  I  had  waited  till  I  coold  get  leave  £rom  the 
wardens,  the  entire  contents  might  have  been  destroyed." 

"  And  what  odds  was  it  to  you  if  they  had  been  ?" 

"  None  to  me,  cffltabily ;  bat  it  might  have  been  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  some  one  «lBe." 

"Hiunph — ^m!"  mused  the  detectite,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
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old  book,  "  this  aeems  to  be  all  squue  enbugb,  and  not  so  badly  mended 
either." 

"  When  does  the  next  beprin  ?" 

"The  first  entry  is  the  22nd  September,  1748,  Elizabeth  Carter  and 
Herbert  Wcntworth." 

"Good !  go  on  a  pa<i;e  or  two.    Stop  I  there's  something  scratched  out." 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you  will  find  a  note 
explaining  why  this  was  done.  The  woman  gave  her  mother's  maiden 
name,  as  they  sometimes  do  still,  in  these  parts,  when  the  father  is  dead. 
The  dergvman  found  out  her  mistake,  and  corrected  it.  The  note  is  in  the 
same  handwriting  <»  the  entay,  «>d  ngned  with  his  initial.." 

"  This  book  seems  as  if  it  had  been  wellnigh  all  to  pieces,"  resumed 
liBgger,  turning  over  page  after  page ;  "  but  how  do  you  know  that  the 
leaves  you  have  stuck  in  belong  to  the  places  where  you  have  bin  and 
stuck 'em?" 

"  I  compared  the  dates  of  the  several  entries,  and  sometimes  an  entry 
ran  from  one  page  into  the  next,  and  so  guided  me." 

"  They  ought  to  have  Ihu  dmwed  up  in  a  regular  form,  and  numbered." 

"  Ton  will  find  that  that  is  done,  when  you  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which — " 

"Now  don't  yon  go  jabbering  to  me  about  Acts  of  Parliament," 
interrupted  Lagger, — "just  as  if  I  didn't  know  the  law !" 

"Here,  then,  you  find  it  complied  with,"  said  Ferrers,  opening  the 
third  volume.  "  I  suppose  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  have  a  new 
book,  as  this  was  not  quite  filled  up ;  so  the  few  entries  under  the  new 
system  have  been  made  in  a  form  ruled  by  hand.  The  book  now  in  use 
B  printed,  but  the  entries  run  on  regularly  from  the  first — ^year  after  year." 

The  detective  continued  to  make  his  feigned  scrutiny  with  mudi 
apparent  care,  dwelling  upon  an  entry  here  and  there,  in  order  that  when 
he  came  to  that  which  alone  be  cared  to  see,  no  suspicion  might  be  aroused 
as  to  his  motive  in  closely  scanning  its  details.  Habit  had  made  him 
careful,  and  long  experience  as  a  hunter  of  criminal  men,  had  taught  him 
what  remote  and  trifling  mistakes  will  sometimes  suffice  to  put  the  quarzy 
on  his  guard,  and  lengthen,  if  not  break  off,  the  chase. 

"  Just  so,"  he  said,  as  he  came  to  the  more  formal  entries ;  "  Number — 
^Hien  married — Name  and  Surname — Age — CondUUm — Rank  or  JPrqfeasion 
— Residence  at  time  of  marriage — Father  or  mother* s  aumame — Hank  or 
Profmian  of  father.  Bight !  When  yoii  marry,"  observed  the  detective, 
shaking  his  forefinger  at  the  new  clerk,  "  it  ain't  sufficient  for  you  to  know 
who  was  your  wife's  father  and  mother,  and  what  they  was ;  or  f(»:  your 
wife  to  know  who  was  your  father  and  mother,  and  what  they  was.  The 
law  steps  in  and  sez,  *  Des-cribe  yourselves,  every  one  of  you.  I  want  to 
know  all  about  the  lot,'  that's  what  the  law  sez  I  'I  ain't  a-going,'  sez  the 
law,  *to  bave  you  making  a  row  when  you  get  tired  of  each  other,  or 
any  one  else  making  a  row  for  you  when  you're  dead,  and  saying,  "  This  'ere 
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John  Smith  was  John  Smith,  but  he  wasn't  the  identical  John  Smith  as 
married  Mary  Brown ! "  I  ain't  a-going  to  stand  none  of  those  little  games,' 
sez  the  law,  and  so  I  tell  you;  consequently  the  law  will  make  yon 
dis-cribe  yourself  and  your  fam'ly,  and  your  lovely  bride's  fam'ly  too,  so 
that  there  maybe  no  mistake  about  it, — ^that's  what  the  law  does." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  regulation  and  its  intention,"  said  the 
new  clerk  himibly. 

"Wery  well,  then;  don't  you  get  a-trying  to  e-wade  *em,  or  else 
you'll  catch  it  hot,  and  so  I  tell  you."  This  warning  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Lagger  with  much  severity  of  tone  and  gesture,  as  though  the  new 
clerk  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room  to  contract  a  marriage  in 
defiance  of  the  legal  forms. 

Ferrers  could  not  help  smiling — ^troubled  and  anxious  as  he  was. 
**  When  I  marry,"  he  replied,  "you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall 
observe  all  due  formalities." 

''You'd  better,"  said  the  unrelenting  Lagger;  "but  where  are  we 
now?  Oh,  March,  1834,  when  you  enter  the  certificates  properly;  hem! 
not  many  of  'em ;  January  '85 — ^more  people  married  about  Christmas 
time,  I  see,  than  any  other  season  of  the  year.  April,  four  entries^-one 
a  week.  April's  got  a  page  to  itself.  Well  done,  April,  1835  "  (the 
detective  was  getting  gay),  "  and  the  merry  month  of  May's  only  got  one. 
I  wonder  now,"  he  continued,  quoting  from  the  entry,  "what  has 
become  of  Georgina  Bosser,  who  was  19  years  of  age,  and  a  spinster,  the 
daughter  of  Mark  Bosser,  of  this  parish,  farmer — and  who  married  William 
Cox,  widower  of  fiill  age,  whose  governor's  name  was  likewise  Bill,  and 
farriers  the  pair  on  'em  P  I  wonder  how  that  there  young  gal  got  along 
with  her  second-hand  article  ?  Did  he  get  a-naggin'  at  her  about  the 
virtues  of  the  dear  departed,  or  are  they  a  comfortable  old  couple  ?  Lord ! 
if  any  book-writing  gentleman  could  put  down  here  what  all  these  couples 
eaid  they'd  do,  and  what  they  intended  to  do,  and  after  all  what  they 
really  done — what  a  rum  stoiy-book  a  marriage  register  would  be !  But 
let's  get  on — diet's  get  on.  June,  1835,  has  one,  two — ^ah,  and  here  the 
book  ends.  Hand  over  the  last  volume,  young  man,"  said  Lagger, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  whistling  a  tune,  "  and  let's  get  along  with 
June,  1835." 

The  new  derk  removed  the  books  through  which  the  scrutineer  had 
Dassed,  and  spread  the  last  open  at  the  first  page  before  him.  Mr.  Lagger 
was  in  no  hurry  to  look  at  it.  >Ie  examined  his  boots,  he  examined  his 
finger-nails,  he  examined  nothing  at  all,  very  fixedly,  out  of  the  window ; 
at  last  his  attention  returned  to  his  task.  "  And  so,"  he  remarked,  in  the 
most  casual  of  tones,  "  this  'ere  new  book — ^leastwise  this  'ere  book  which 
is  the  one  in  use  now — ^begins  in  June,  1835  :  good !  How  many  entries 
was  there  in  the  last  one  for  this  month  of  June,  1836  P" 

"  Two ;  one  on  the  2nd,  and  the  other  on  the  9th,"  replied  Ferrers, 
referring  to  the  older  volume. 
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"And  liere  we  have — .  What  were  the  names  in  the  other  two?'* 
aslced  La^er  quickly. 

"  Job  Stokes  and  Hannah  Bamardiston,  on  the  2TLdf  and  Jane  Crofter 
and  Charles  Sheknordine,  of  Manchester,  on  the  9th." 

"And  the  numbers — ^the  numbers  ?"  demanded  the  detective,  his  face 
getting  flushed,  and  his  manner  full  of  excitement,  in  spite  of  him. 

"  Stokes'  marriage  is  No.  54." 

"  Shehnordine's,  then,  is  55  ?" 

"  Of  course !  It  is  the  last  entry  in  the  book.  The  next  will  be  that 
where  your  hand  is  now." 

"  That,"  rq)Ked  the  detective  sternly,  but  in  a  very  different  tone  from 
his  assumed  severity  of  a  few  moments  before,  "  that  is  dated  July  28th." 

"WeU,— what  then?" 

"  Where  are  the  entries  of  marriages  which  took  place  in  the  mean  time  ?" 

"  There  were  none,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  new  clerk.  "  You  find  only 
one  for  May.  Why  should  you  suppose  that  there  should  be  more  than 
two  in  June?" 

"  There  were  four  marriages  celebrated  in  June  and  July  which  are  not 
entered  in  this  book,  or  of  which  the  certificates  have  been  destroyed," 
replied  the  detective  decisively. 

"How  can  you  possibly  know  that?"  said  Ferrers,  smiling  incredu« 
lously,  but  turning  a  little  pale.  "Excuse  me  saying  so,  but  guess- 
work—" 

"  Groes  for  nothing  of  itself,"  said  Lagger,  looking  at  him  hard  and 
full  in  the  face ;  "  but  it  leads  to  a  good  deal,  as  you  shall  find,  my  fine 
feUow.  I  guessed  there  was  some'at  wrong  about  you,  and  like-wise 
abont  these  books;  pretty  much  as  a  beagle  guesses  there's  a  hare 
cutting  along  somewhere,  when  he  comes  upon  her  scent.  Ghiesses  la 
scent  to  me ;  and  here  "  (bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  first  page  of  the; 
newest  book,  with  a  thump  which  made  the  old  table  creak  again),  "  here'^ 
my  game  run  into  and  chopped  up." 

"I  cannot  see  anything  to  complain  of  there,"  replied  Ferrers; 
"there  is  not  an  erasure  or  a  blot,  and  every  particular  filled  in  as 
regularly  as  can  be.     What  fault  do  you  find  ?" 

"  The  last  entry  in  the  other  book  is  numbered  55 ;  the  first  in  this  is 
number  60.  There  are  four  certificates  in  every  page,  eoMequeiUly  a  whole 
page  is  tDontingr* 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Ferrers,  "it  is  so,  indeed  1  But  you  do 
not  think  that  I —    You  cannot  accuse  me  of — of — " 

"For  the  present,"  replied  the  detective,  in  his  quietest  manner,  "I 
say  a  whole  page  is  wanting.  I  don't  accuse  nobody  of  nothing,  but  I 
must  have  this  'ere  page.     Where  is  it  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  never  seen  it.  Never  till  this  moment 
noticed  that  there  was  a  gap  in  the  dates." 

"  And  yet  you  noticed  the  dates  in  the  other  parts  ?  " 
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"  Because  there  were  a  lot  of  loose  pages  which  I  had  to  fit  in  at  their 
proper  places." 

"  Where  did  jou  put  them  ?    You  may  have  forgotten  this  one." 
''  No ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  fixed  them  all." 
'*  All  that  you  brought  from  the  church,  perhaps ;  but  it  may  be  in 
that  hole  this  rery  moment." 

''  Impossible  I  I  searched  it  thoroughly.  Besides,  it  was  only  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  book,  where  it  was  open, — ^having  fallen  from  the 
shelf, — ^that  the  leaves  were  loose.  If  you  look  at  the  end,  you  will  sec 
that  they  are  all  intact.  Look  at  the  back,  under  the  binding,  and  you 
will  see  for  yourself  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

'* Then  how  do  you  ac-count  for  the  gap  in  the  numbers?" 
"  Probably  the  clergyman,  or  lus  clerk,  made  a  mistake.  These  entries 
in  the  commencement  of  the  new  book  are  in  the  latter's  handwriting. 
He  was  an  old  man  even  then.  He  might  have  forgotten  the  number 
of  the  last  entry,  or  made  a  guess  at  it,  to  save  the  trouble  of  referring 
back.  Oh,  really,"  added  the  new  clerk,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugb, 
there  are  a  dozen  ways  of  accounting  for  such  a  trivial  error." 

It  ain't  trivial,"  replied  the  detective  sternly;  "and  it's  not  to  be 
accounted  for  anyhow.  I  know  there  is  another  page  somewhere  or 
other,  and  it's  for  you  to  find  it." 

"  For  me  ?  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it." 
"Now,  you  jest  attend  to  me,"  said  Lagger;  "I  ain't  a-going  to 
be  too  hard  upon  you,  and  I  ain't  a-going  to  shirk  my  duty.  If  you'd  a 
let  these  'ere  books  alone,  and  stuck  to  your  A-men,  as  you  ought  to  have 
done,  you  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  you  goes  a-meddling 
with  things  as  don't  concern  you;  as  usual,  you  bums  your  fingers. 
Suppose  I  goes  to  the  parson,  or  the  two  church  wardens,  and  sez, 
*  There's  an  entry  as  I  knows  was  made,  and  which  I  can't  find  in  your 
books,' — ^what  will  they  say?  They'd  say,  'The  clerk's  a  been  and 
meddled  with  these  volumes.  He's  routed  'em  out  of  their  proper  place. 
He's  took  'em,  and  a  lot  of  them  loose  leaves  home ;  and  we  can't  be 
held  res-ponsible  for  any  fraud  he's  com-mitted.'  " 

"Fraud !  What  possible  interest  could  I  have  in  suppressing  anything?" 
"  I  ain't  here  to  answer  your  questions,"  replied  the  detective ;  "  I'm 
here  to  ex-amine  these  books,  and  to  re-port  upon  their  con-dition.  Now, 
what  I  says,  I  means ;  and  what  I  means,  I  sticks  to ;  and  what  I  sticks 
to  is  this  'ere: — ^You  find  these  'ere  missing  entries.  Not  a  word.  I 
won't  hear  it.  Be  they  made  on  a  leaf  torn  out  of  either  book,  or  be  they 
contained  in  another  odd  book,  or  a  pieoe  of  odd  paper, — you  find  'em,  or 
you  dis-cover  who's  got  'em." 
"  But  how  am  I  to  do  this  ?" 

"That's  your  business,"  replied  the  detective,  rising, and taldnguphishat. 
"  You  have  no  authority  to  require  me  to  make  such  a  hopeless  search," 
said  Ferrers  moodily ;  "  and  I  refuse  to  attempt  it." 
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"  Wery  well,  ioery  weD ;  then  I  must  make  it  myself." 

"  That  will  be  far  the  better  way." 

"Ex-actly.  So  come  along  with  me  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  listen 
whilst  I  tell  him  why  I'm  a-going  to  ask  a  lot  of  seemingly  impertinent 
questions  in  his  parish.  You  young  ninny-hammer !  Don't  you  see  that 
yott  can  make  in-quiries  without  suspicion  agin  you,  having  already  took 
to  meddlin'  with  the  books  ?  It's  one  way  or  the  other,  you  know ;— either 
you  hare  stole  these  entries,  and  destroyed  'em,  or  you  haven't." 

"  I  swear  to  you  most  solemnly  that  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  haven't,  you  take  the  high  hand,  and  you  go  to 
Mr.  Thomas  and  tha  wardens,  and  you  say,  '  Here's  four  entries  wanting ; 
and  it's  your  dooty  to  in-vestigate  the  case ;  or  else  it's  my  dooty  to  write 
to  the  bishop,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it.' " 

'*But  you  say  I  had  no  right  to  look  into  the  books." 

"  And  you  said  as  Mr.  Thomas  ap-proved  of  your  doing  so." 

"  According  to  you,  he  also  is  without  authority  to  give  such  appro- 
bation." 

"  Humph — ^m  I  Never  you  mind.  You're  on  the  popular  side,  and  if 
you're  wrong  in  re-moving  the  books,  the  wardens  are  wrong  in 
keeping  'em  where  they  did,  so  they  can't  say  nothing.  Any  way,  you 
do  what  I  tell  you.  It'll  be  better  for  you  to  be  turned  out  for  ex-oeeding 
your  dooty,  than  for  being  a  con-victed  felon." 

"  And  if  I  &il  in  my  search  for  the  missing  leaf?"  asked  the  miserable 
Perrers. 

**  Well,  then  I  shall  be  o-bliged  to  form  my  own  con-dusions  as  to 
bow  it  come  to  be  missing,  that's  aU,"  was  Lagger's  reply.  "  No,  I  sha'n't 
take  no  tea,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  gesture  from  the  new  derk;  "  I 
never  breaks  bread  with  those  as  I  has  my  eyes  on  pro-fcssionally.  You 
fill  up  a  cup,  and  chuck  the  stuff  out  o'  winder,  dirty  a  plate,  and  make 
belief  as  though  I'd  had  some  grub.  And  look  here, — I  shall  stop  at 
Macclesfield  for  a  week.  It  ain't  far  for  a  young  fellow  like  you  to  walk, 
80  you  come  over  next  Thursday,  and  let  me  know  what  you've  done. 
lott'U  find  me  at  the  Stork  inn.  D'ye  mind  ?  Bout  out  them  entries, 
or  discover  the  man  who's  took  'em ;  or,  as  9ure  as  ^gs  is  ^gs,  you'll 
never  say  A-men  again  after  next  Sunday." 

And  with  this,  the  detective  took  his  leave. 

'*  You've  been  precious  hard  upon  that  young  fellow,  Sam  Lagger, — 
precious  hard,"  he  mused,  as  he  passed  along ;  "  but  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
You  mmt  find  that  page ;  and  if  you  can  get  hold  upon  a  likely  cove  to 
bdp  you,  why, — ^pro-fessionally, — ^you'd  be  an  ass  not  to  squeeze  him 
pretty  tight.  As  to  the  mo-rality  of  the  thing, — ^you  jest  wait,  my  man, 
till  you're  retired  into  private  life,  before  you  goes  bothering  yourself  about 
morals." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NANCY. 

Stephen  Fbankland,  in  the  mean  time,  had  arriyed  in  London,  and 
settled  affairs  with  Messrs.  Puddle  and  Snap,  whom  he  found  most 
accommodating  gentlemen,  with  almost  a  repugnance  to  ready  money, 
when  presented  in  the  form  of  a  payment  in  fuU  of  all  demands.  They 
would  take  the  captain's  I  O  U;  they  would  take  the  captain's  guarantee; 
they  would  take  the  captain's  bills  at  six,  twelve,  eighteen  months, — 
anything  rather  than  his  crisp  new  bank  notes  for  the  entire  simi  due  on  Sir 
Greorge's  acceptance.  They  would  renew,  they  would  extend,  they  would 
accept  part  payment,  and  leave  the  rest  to  run  on,  with  interest,  till  it 
was  quite  convenient  to  the  baronet, — anything  rather  than  be  paid  and 
have  done  with  it.  If  people  in  difficulties  will  borrow  money — and  there 
must  be  such  a  class  as  bill  discounters, — ^wliat  a  blessing  it  is  that  these 
latter  will  sometimes  put  their  business  into  the  hands  of  such  delightfully 
courteous  gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Puddle  and  Snap,  attomies-aUlaw ! 
How  fortunate  for  impecunious  humanity  that  this  respectable  firm 
exercised  such  a  great  influence  over  their  clients  1  Why,  they  could 
make  them  do  anything.  "My  dear  sir,"  Puddle  would  say  to  some 
bewildered  youngster  who  had  received  some  peremptory  demand,  "  never 
mind  what  that  fellow.  Smith,  says.  He's  a  vulgar  fellow  is  Smith,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  deal  with  gentlemen.  Let  me  have  a  couple  of  ten 
pound  notes  for  him  by  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  take  my  word  for  it 
that  he  will  renew."  Considerate  Mr.  Puddle  I  "  Proceed  to  execution !" 
would  exclaim  Mr.  Snap,  imder  similar  circumstances,  "  not  if  I  know  it. 
If  Brown  wants  to  go  on  like  this,  he  must  find  another  solicitor;  / 
sha'n't  distress  a  gentleman  who  means  well.  Give  him  a  new  biU  for 
principal  and  interest,  and  let  him  wait."  Honest  Mr.  Snap !  These 
things,  however,  were  done  only  for  those  who  were  sure  to  pay  in  the  long 
run ;  and  since  the  result  of  such  indulgences  was  that  the  original  debt 
-would  be  paid  half  a  dozen  times  over,  as  in  Sir  George  Tremlett's  case, 
807ne  ojte  was  no  loser  by  them.  In  short,  Messrs.  Puddle  and  Sm^ 
farmed  the  turnpike  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  kept  it  in  remarkably  good 
travelling  order. 

Our  Steevie,  like  most  young  Indian  officers,  had  gone  a  short  stage 
upon  that  famous  and  much-frequented  thoroughfare.  He  was  a  little 
behind  hand  with  his  agent ;  there  were  a  few  figures  against  his  name  on 
the  wi'ong  side  of  the  book  in  a  Calcutta  bank.  He  had  slightly  antici- 
pated the  rents  of  his  small  patrimony,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  dip 
somewhat  further,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  visit  to  England,  and 
return.  You  know  of  his  resolve  not  to  touch  a  shilling  of  Brandron's 
money.  How  then  did  he  procure  those  crisp  new  bank  notes,  the 
acceptance  of  which  caused  Mr.  Puddle  so  much  grief?  Why,  he  went  to 
Cuddy  Lindsay,  and  said,-^ 
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"  Cuddy,  I  owe  just  a  thousand  pounds.  Hitherto  I  have  not  quite 
managed  to  live  upon  my  pay,  and  it  will  be  three  or  four  years  before  my 
rents  mn  off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  at  Durmston.  I  want  a  hundred 
directly.     Will  vou  lend  it  me  ?" 

And  Cuddy  made  no  reply  whatever,  but  only  asked  him  "  how  he'd 
have  it?"  when  he  had  drawn  a  cheque  for  the  amoimt,  and  put  on  his 
hat  to  get  the  cash  from  Twining's. 

But  what  a  goose  he  was,  observes  the  reader,  not  to  take  the  money 
from  his  mother,  when  she  offered  it  to  him,  instead  of  telling  a  fib,  and 
placing  himself  under  an  obligation  to  a  mere  friend!  Well,  he  m  a 
goose;  I  don't  pretend  to  deny  that:  only  don't  talk  about  ''mere 
friends"  in  that  way ;  because  there's  many  a  man  who  woidd  rather  be 
under  a  heavy  obligation  to  a  "  mere  friend "  like  hearty  little  Cuddy, 
than  owe  a  shilling  to  such  blood  relations  as  Stephen  Frankland  had. 
Only  fancy  how  ddighted  "  dearest  Francis"  would  have  been  when,  in  his 
systematic  management  of  his  mother's  accounts,  he  discovered  that  Stephen 
was  indebted  to  her  for  his  father's  release  1  No ;  he  got  the  money  he 
required  from  Cuddy,  paid  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Mr.  Fuddle,  and  then 
went  off  quietly  and  insured  his  life,  so  that  his  friend  should  not  possibly 
lose  by  his  prompt  and  kindly  assistance.  Nor  was  there  the  least  shyness 
between  them  afterwards.  Steevie  took  it  quite  for  granted  that  he  was 
welcome  to  the  money  till  he  could  return  it ;  and  Cuddy  thought  it  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  his  old  schoolfellow  should  have 
asked  him  for  it,  and  should  keep  it  as  long  as  he  liked. 

Then,  in  a  few  words,  Steevie  gave  him  to  understand  that  there  were 
reasons  which  had  made  his  home  not  so  pleasant  as  he  had  hoped  to  find 
it ;  that  the  business  upon  which  he  had  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,  was 
anything  but  completed ;  and  that  he  intended  to  remain  in  London  till  it 
was,  and  then  rejoin  his  regiment. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you — very  sorry,  poor  old  boy !"  said  Cuddy ;  "  but, 
to  teD  you  the  truth,  not  one  bit  surprised.  I  have  heard  fellows  talk  of 
jour  brother,  and  can  easily  imagine  your  turning  your  back  on  Tremlett 
Towers.  I  know  a  little  of  that  affair  at  Westborough,  and  can  under- 
stand what  you  wish  to  see  done  before  you  leave  England;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  sulking  and  wasting  your 
substance  in  hoteb,  or  giving  yourself  up  a  prey  to  lodging-house 
keepers.  You're  coming  to  live  here.  Gigas,"  said  the  little  man, 
addressing  Jackson,  who  just  then  entered  the  room,  "  Captain  Frankland 
—to  be  known  henceforward  in  these  regions  of  the  blessed  as  Steevie — is 
coming  to  live  with  us ;  so  be  careful,  sir,  and  behave  yourself  properly." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  him  in  the  chambers ;  and  we'll 
get  up  a  revolution,  and  raise  barricades  against  you,  you  small  despot, 
in  no  time!" 

"  But  I  shall  be  inconveniencing  you.  You've  no  room,"  said  Stephen, 
to  whom,  however,  the  idea  was  an  agreeable  one. 
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"Wc  have  the  apartment  wMcli  once  used  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
person  formerly  beloved  here,  and  known  as  Lorimer,  but  of  whom  we 
have  been  obliged  to  get  rid." 

"Say  rather,  who  has  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  us,"  laughed 
Jackson. 

"  Gigas  has  expressed  himself  in  his  usual  brutal  manner,  but  there  is 
some  truth  in  what  the  creature  says.  Several  attomies  whom,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  I  hope  soon  to  see  struck  off  the  rolls,  on  account  of 
their  confirmed  and  rapidly  increasing  lunacy,  have  given  Lorimer  so 
much  business,  that  he  has  taken  a  first-floor  in  Paper  Buildings,  and 
become  a  rising  man.  The  very  day  after  you  left,  he  got  two  special  jury 
briefs,  and  became  unendurable ;  so  he  has  gone,  as  the  dew-drop  is  blown 
from  the  bough;  and  you  are  to  have  his  room,  and  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  establishment." 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

'*  Not  that  we  shall  be  able  to  amuse  you,"  said  Cuddy.  "  Beople 
who  come  to  London  in  September  must  take  the  inevitable  consequences. 
There's  not  a  soul  in  town, — only  about  two  million  and  a  half.  The  odd 
thousand  or  two  have  gone  abroad." 

"Are  you  not  going  anywhere?"  asked  Stephen. 

"  Presently.     Gigas  has  an  idea  that  he  is  going  to  Italy." 

"  I  am, — ^next  week.'* 

*'  Gigas,  I  repeat,  has  an  idea  that  he  is  going  to  Italy,  but  he  is  not. 
Gigas  is  going  where  I  am  going ;  and  that  is  not  to  Italy." 

"Bid  you  ever  hear  such  a  little  tyrant?"  said  Gigas.  "I  declare 
one  cannot  call  one's  soul  one's  own,  for  him ! " 

*'  The  lower  animals,  and  bipeds  over  six  feet  two  in  height,  have  no 
souls ;  therefore  your  complaint  is  trivial  and  impertinent,"  replied  Cuddy, 
with  much  gravity. 

"Cuddy,  my  child,"  said  Jackson,  "you  are  getting  firactious.  Ton 
require  to  be  nursed ;  you  know  you  do.  You  have  only  been  dandled  in 
these  fond  arms  once  since  the  captain  was  here  last.  Come  here ! "  and 
the  jolly  giant  approached  his  small  friend  with  outstretched  arms,  who 
uttered  a  burlesque  shriek  of  despair,  and  fled  for  refuge  behind  Steevie's 
chair. 

"  Save  me !  '*  he  cried,  dodging  from  side  to  side,  "  save  me  from  this 
monster!  The  man  who  would  see  his  Cuddy  in  distress —  Ah, 
Steevie ! — ^if  you  don't  come  to  my  rescue,  I'll  chop  up  aU  the  hair-bniahes 
in  the  chambers,  and  fiU  your  bed  with  the  bristles  eveiy  night." 

"  If  you  do,  you  shall  sleep  in  it." 

"  Thus  shamefully  betrayed  and  abandoned,  I  surrender  at  discretion*; 
which  means  that  Gigas  is  to  bcr  supposed  to  have  the  usual  number^of 
organs,  moral  and  physical,  and  that  he  is  to  let  me  alone.  In  token  of 
which  we  will  smoke  the  calumet  of  peaoa.  What,  ho  I  Dagon  I  In  the 
name  of  the  prophet, — ^pipes  1  '* 
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So  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  Cuddy  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
telling  Steevie  what  a  splendid  fellow  Gigas  was ;  and  Gigas,  as  soon  as 
the  little  man's  back  was  turned,  launched  out  in  his  praises,  narrating 
how  he  had  nursed  him  (Jackson)  through  the  scarlet  fever,  having  found 
him,  quite  by  accident,  living  alone  in  other  chambers,  deserted  by  every 
one,  and  too  weak  to  seek,  or  even  call  for  assistance ;  till  Steevie  became 
almost  gay  again  in  their  pleasant,  hearty  companionship. 

Immediately  upon  his  becoming  settled  in  the  Temple,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lagger,  according  to  agreement,  giving  his  address,  and  requesting 
the  detective  to  call  upon  him  there.  He  directed  this  lett^  to  Little 
Union  Street,  and  posted  it  with  his  own  hand;  but  having  received  no 
Teply,  he  wrote  again  at  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  and  this  time 
the  missive  was  entrusted  to  Dagon,  otherwise  Charley  Wantley,  for 
deliverance  into  the  chaige  of  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General.  The 
features  of  this  youth  expanded  into  a  broad  gnn,  when  he  saw  the 
address ;  and  with  open  mouth,  and  hands  extended  behind  his  back,  he 
winked,  after  the  manner  of  small  boys  who  bum  to  disclose  the  depth  of 
their  knowledge  or  observation,  to  Steevie,  and  cried, — 

"  Oh,  sir  1  if  you  please,  sir,  it's  no  use  sending  this.  The  gentleman 
ain't  come  back  yet." 

"  How  on  earth  do  yon  know  that  ?"  said  the  surprised  obtain. 

"  Please,  sir,  he  lodges  with  us,  Mr.  Lagger  does.  Mrs.  Wantley's 
niother,  and  we  live  in  little  Union  Street,  with  Nancy." 

"  And,  pray,  who  may  Nancy  be  ?" 

"  Nancy  Siley,  sir,"  replied  Dagon ;  and  then  sinking  his  voice,  and 
assnming  a  mysterious  mien,  he  added,  *'  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  Captain 
^^"lankhmd,  ahe's  a-getting  better." 

"Very  glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure.   What  has  been  the  matter  with  Nancy  P" 

"Why,  please,  sir,  she  was  mad." 

Stephen  started.  "  Nancy  Biley — ^mad !  By  heaven,  it  must  be  the 
sane !    Has  she  a  brother  with  her  ?" 

"No,  sir,  not  with  her;  but  he  comes  to  see  her  sometimes, — not 
often.  At  first,  mother  thought  he  had  played  her  a  trick,  and  cut  away, 
uid  left  Nancy  to  be  took  care  on  for  nothing;  but  he  came  back  all 
right.    He  tea'd  with  us  last  Sunday." 

"Where  does  he  Uve?" 

"Don't  know,  sir." 

"  Do  you  think  your  mother  does  ?" 

"Don't  know,  sir;  but  I'll  ask  her,"  added  Dagon,  with  a  jerk, 
^^hted  at  the  prospect  of  having  something  to  do. 

"You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  Steevie.  "Where  is  Little 
"Diuon  Street?" 

"  Down  in  the  Boro',  please,  sir.    You  go  over  Blackfiriars  Bridge,  and 

^  the  fourth  turning  to  the  left,  and  the  first  to  the  right,  and  then 
aosg— »» 
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"  Never  mind  telling  me  now.  You  shall  show  me  the  way  yourself, 
when  you  go  this  afternoon." 

"  Lor,  sir !  are  you  coming  to  see  Nancy  ?" 

"  Never  mind  whom  I'm  coming  to  see.  What  time  do  you  leave 
here  ?" 

"  Six  o'clock,  sir." 

"  Then  at  six  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  with  you." 

In  due  time,  Dagon,  bursting  with  importance,  rushed  into  his 
mother's  little  back  parlour,  and,  to  her  great  surprise,  announced  that  a 
gentleman,  one  of  his  masters — ^the  new  one,  a  great  captain  from  India — 
wanted  to  see  her.  The  good  lady  had  been  cleaning  up,  and  was  hardly 
presentable,  at  that  moment,  to  company.  Bang  went  the  door,  and 
Steevie  was  left  waiting  in  the  shop,  whilst  its  mistress  performed  a  hasty 
toilette.  At  first  he  thought  he  was  alone,  and  began  to  fidget  and  wony 
at  the  idea  that  he  was  intruding  on  strangers ;  for  Steevie  had  the  idea 
that  it  is  quite  as  bad  taste  to  intrude  upon  your  inferiors,  as  upon  your 
equals  or  superiors, — an  idea  which  the  better  judgment  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  has  scouted  as  it  deserves.  He  was  roused,  however,  by  a 
voice  which  proceeded  from  behind  him,  and  asked  what  he  pleased  to 
want.  He  turned,  and  saw  a  rather  good-looking  girl,  poorly,  but  veiy 
neatly  dressed,  who  had  evidently  just  risen  from  a  seat  behind  the 
counter,  and  who,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  came  forward  and  put 
the  question  which  had  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  came 
prepared  to  see  Nancy  Eiley,  but  could  not  recognise  the  poor  witless 
slattern  whom  he  had  encoimtered  in  that  green  Westborough  lane,  in  the 
pale  and  almost  refined-looking  yoimg  woman  that  stood  before  him. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Wantley,"  Steevie  replied ;  "is  she 
at  home?" 

"  Yes."  And  she  sank  back  into  her  chair,  and  resumed  her  knitting, 
without  another  word  or  look. 

"  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  your  name  is  Biley  ?" 

"  I'm  Nancy  Kiley.  I  live— I  live  with  Mrs.  Wantley,  Little  Union 
Street." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me  ?" 

"  No." 

"  I  saw  you  once  at  Westborough." 

"  I  must  not  talk  about  Westborough." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  live  here  now.  I  live  with  Mrs.  Wantl^,  Little  Union 
Street." 

She  spoke  as  a  child  would  speak,  looking  him  fuU  in  the  hct,  and 
deliberating  over  her  words. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Wantley  appeared,  looking  veiy  hot  and  red 
about  the  elbows,  and  wafting  along  with  her  a  powerfid  odour  of  yellow 
soap.    I  do  not  know  which  was  the  more  shy  or  embarrassed  of  the  two; 
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but  after  a  profusion  of  apologies  on  both  sides,  Stephen  came  to  the 
point,  and  made  his  inquiries  after  the  erratic  Jim. 

Mrs.  Wantley  was  very  sorry, — ^very  sorry  indeed, — ^but,  upon  her 
word  and  honour,  she  did  not  know.  Jim  was  here  to>day,  and  gone  to- 
morrow. He  never  would  tell  her  where  he  lived ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he 
acted  quite  honourable,  and  paid  his  money  like  a  man.  Did  she  know 
when  she  would  see  him  again?  No,  she  did  not.  Perhaps  he  would 
come  that  very  night, — ^perhaps  not  for  a  month.  It  was  quite  uncertain. 
He  was  working  hard  at  his  trade,  and —  WeU,  he  was  doing  something 
else  as  well.     Did  the  captain  know  him  ? 

"  I  met  him  once,"  replied  Steevie ;  "  and  I  think  if  you  will  mention 
my  name,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  give  me  a  call  at  Mr.  Lindsay's  chambers, 
that  he  will  come.  I  should  like  to  see  him  much,  for  two  reasons,— one 
personal  to  myself,  and  the  other  relative  to  that  poor  girl,"  he  said, 
sinkmg  his  voice,  and  indicating  Nancy. 

"Oh,  hoi"  replied  Mrs.  Wantley,  assuming  that  mysterious  air 
peculiar  to  matrons  of  her  class ;  "  about  Nancy,  is  it  ?  Then  I'm  sure 
hell  call.     Do  you  know,  sir,  he's  working  night  and  day  for  that  girl  ?" 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  so  will  some  friends  of  mine,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  her,  having  known  her  mother." 

"  Her  mother  I"  cried  Mrs.  Wantley,  "  this  is  news !  So  you  know 
who  her  mother  was,  do  you,  sir?" 

"  Certainly,  though  I  never  saw  her.  She  died  the  day  before  I  came 
into  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  she  lived ;  but  I  heard  much  about 
her  from  my  friends." 

"You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I'm  making  too  bold,"  said  the  good 
woman,  still  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  "  but  I've  taken  such  an 
interest  in  poor  Nancy,  that  I  cannot  help  asking.  Might  one  know  who 
her  mother  was  ?" 

"  Of  course.  She  was  a  highly  respectable,  though  humble  person, 
and  lived  at  Westborough,  in  Kent." 

"  O  dear,  dear,  dear  1"  replied  Mrs.  Wantley,  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment. "  Is  it  only  that  you  know  ?  I  hoped  you  had  come  to  tell  us 
who's  child  she  reaXLy  was." 

"  Why,  what  can  you  mean  P     Is  she  not  Biley's  sister  ?" 

"Not  she!  She's —  But  I've  no  business  to  talk  about  what 
don't  concern  me.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Captain  Frankland,  I  thought  you 
knew  more  than  you  do,  and  therefore  I've  said  more  that  I  ought." 

"  Mrs.  Wantley,"  said  Steevie  earnestly,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
actuated  by  any  mere  curiosity.  I  assure  you,  most  solemnly,  that  I  have 
no  motive  but  a  good  one  in  following  up  the  clue  you  have  let  fall. 
May  you — ^wiU  you  tell  me  what  makes  you  suppose  that  she  is  not 
Mrs.  Biley's  child?" 

There  was  no  resisting  the  appeal  of  those  honest,  earnest  eyes ;  and, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Wantley  did  not  require  much  pressing  to  enlarge  upon  a 
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subject  which  she  had  long  burned  to  have  a  gossip  about.  But  the  shop 
was  not  a  fit  place  for  it ;  so  having  explained,  by  way  of  a  salye  to  her 
conscience,  that  as  the  captain  was  friendly  to  all  parties,  and  she  was 
friendly  to  all  parties  too,  there  could  not  be  much  harm  in  such  fnendly 
persons  exchanging  fnendly  information,  especially  as  he  (the  captain)  was 
a  great  gentleman,  and  might  be  able  to  help  them  all, — she  showed  the 
way  up  to  Mr.  Lagger's  room,  where  (after  having  dislodged  its  usual 
invader,  the  haughty  Flora)  she  then  unbosomed  herself  of  what  had 
been  weighing  like  lead  upon  her  mind  for  many  a  long  day. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  began,  "I  don't  mind  confessing  that  things  were 
not  going  smooth  with  us  when  poor  Nancy  came ;  and  she  hadn't  set 
foot  in  the  house  a  week,  when  they  began  to  mend ;  and  they've  gone 
on  mending  ever  since.  My  eldest  boy,  sir,  has  come  home,  and  is 
behaving  like  an  angel — ^though,  poor  fellow !  he  is  a  cripple  for  life ;  and 
Flora, — ^that's  my  daughter, — she's  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  very 
respectable  young  man,  a  chemist  and  druggist,  next  door.  Add  to  this, 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  has  raised  Charley's  wages ;  that  Helen,  my  second 
girl,  has  been  put  on  in  speaking  parts, — she  teas  in  the  ballet,  sir ;  and 
tha,t  the  shop  is  taking  at  least  five  shillings  a  week  more  than  it  did  last 
year,  and  you  will  see  that  we've  much  to  be  thankful  for,  sir.  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  it's  Nancy  who  has  brought  us  good  luck;  and 
therefore  I'm  all  one  with  those  who  try  to  bring  good  luck  to  her." 

"  Your  feelings  do  you  credit ;  but  you  were  going  to  tell  me  what 
makes  you  think  that  she  is  not  Alley's  sister." 

"  Mr.  Eiley  told  me  so  himself.  Captain  Frankland,  in  as  many  words. 
He's  a  rough,  rude  sort  of  man,  is  Jim,  but  I  don't  think  he  'as  a  bad 
heart.  You  see  he  was  badly  brought  up,  and  soon  settled  down  to  a 
vagabond  life.  He  couldn't  bear  to  live  at  home,  and,  &om  what  I  have 
heard  of  poor  Mrs.  Siley's  way  of  life,  it  was  not  one  to  suit  a  wild  young 
fellow  like  him.  I  don't  know  that  it  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
poor  Nancy's  weakness  of  mind.  Why,  she  brightened  up  wonderfully 
directly  she  came  here.     But  I'm  wandering  from  my  text,  ain't  I,  sir?'* 

"  WeU,  you  are  slightly — ^pray  go  on  though." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Well,  the  second  time  I  ever  sow  him  was  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  We  thought  we  should  never  see  him  again,  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  and  I  put  it  to  him  roundly.  What  are  you  gdng 
to  do  with  Nancy  ?  She's  got  quite  bright  and  handy  about  the  house, 
I  said ;  and  though  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  she's  got  all  her  wits 
about  her,  she's  got  enough  to  take  charge  of  a  little  place  for  you,  to 
keep  it  dean,  cook  your  dinner,  ay,  and  buy  it,  too ;  for  she's  uncommon 
sharp  about  money.  She's  welcome  to  stay  here  as  long  as  you  like,  I 
says ;  but  supposing  anything  was  to  happen  to  me,  I  says,  where  would 
you  be  ?  She's  your  sister,  says  I,  and  you  ought  to  provide  for  her> 
'  To  tell  you  plain  truth,  Mrs.  Wantley,'  says  he,  '  she's  not  my  sister.' 
Not  your  sister,  Jim  ?  says  I.     '  No,'  says  he.    Then  whose  child  is  she  P 
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savs  I.  '  I  Irish  to  Grod  I  knew/  says  he,  thumping  the  table  with  his 
fist;  'but  I'll  find  out.  Mark  my  words,  missis' — he  always  calls  me 
missis, — '  I'll  find  out,  sooner  or  later.'  And  with  that,  he  up  and  told 
me  all  about  it.'* 

Stq)hen  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  speaker. 

"  He  told  me  that  his  mother, — she  waa  his  mother,  you  know, — ^was 
Tery  fond  of  Nancy,  and  used  to  moan  about  what  was  to  become  of  her 
when  she  was  gone;  for  she  was  a  long  time  ailing  before  she  died. 
And  she  used  to  beg  and  pray  Jim  to  steady  down,  and  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  her,  giving  him  to  understand  that  there  was  a  money  pa}7nent 
— she  woidd  not  say  how  much — ^which  came  in  regularly  every  quarter 
day,  on  her  account.  Upon  this,  Jim  he  asked  her  straightforward  if  the 
poor  creature  was  not  some  gentleman's  child,  that  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
way?  and  she  did  not  deny  it.  Many  a  time  he  begged  and  prayed  her  to 
teU  him  all  she  knew,  so  that  Nancy  might  not  want  for  friends  when  she 
died;  but  she  wouldn't  speak.  No,  she  used  to  say,  'Not  now, — ^not 
now.  Wait.  They  may  own  her;  they  may  send  for  her.  I  cannot 
trust  you,  Jim.'  For  you  see,  sir,  what  with  poaching,  and  rows  at  fairs, 
and  what  not,  poor  Jim  had  got  a  bad  name,  and  even  lus  own  mother 
dursn't  tell  him  a  secret  which  would  put  other  folks  in  his  power.  '  Still,' 
she  used  to  say,  '  I'll  tell  you  some  day, — ^I'll  tell  vou  some  day  before 
I  die.' 

"  Well,  the  '  some  day '  came,  in  which,  perhaps,  she  would  have  told 
Urn,  but  he  wasn't  there  to  be  told ;  and  so  she  died,  and  the  secret  with 
ber;  but  in  searehing  over  her  things,  he  found  what  convinced  him  that 
Nancy  was  a  lady's  child." 

"What  did  he  find?" 

"  Ah !  that  I  can't  get  him  to  tell ;  but  he  says  he  has  a  clue,  and  is 
working  on  it  hard.  He's  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  by  trifles,  isn't  Jim 
]^y ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  he'll  hit  the  mark  some  day  or  other." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Stephen,  "  he  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
foolish  fellow,  and  to  be  taking  the  worst  possible  course  to  gain  his  end. 
Why,  the  persons  of  whom  I  have  spoken  would  have  done  ten  times 
more  than  he  can  ever  do  to  get  Nancy  her  rights;  but  he  stole  her 
away  from  Westborough  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner,  and  frustrated 
all  their  kind  intentions." 

"  Jim  Eiley's  not  so  black  as  he's  painted,  Captain  Frankland ;  but 
he's  not  an  angel,  for  all  that.  He  looks  after  number  one,  like  moat  of 
bis  betters ;  and  he's  not  going  to  give  up  the  credit  or  the  profit  of 
finding  out  whose  child  Nancy  is,  to  any  one ;  and  I  don't  blame  him 
for  it." 

"I  see,"  said  Stephen  coldly.  "  It  will  be  much  the  same  to  him 
whether  she  be  acknowledged  or  remain  as  she  is,  so  that  he  gets  his 
price." 

"  No,"  relied  Mrs.  Wantley  firmly,  "  I  don't  think  so  badly  of  Jim 
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as  that.  Jim's  been  cried  down  enough.  He's  tired  of  a  vagabond  life, 
and  his  aim  is  to  make  an  honest  name.  He'll  make  it,  Captain  Frank- 
land,  as  sure  as  you  sit  there ;  and  I  wouldn't,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  be 
in  the  shoes  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  Nancy's  birth  a 
secret ;  for  it  will  come  out.  Mark  my  words,  Captain,  it  will  come  out, 
and  before  long,  or  I  don't  know  Jim  Riley." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is  now?" 

"No  more  than  the  child  unborn,  sir.  As  I  said,  he  may  be  here 
to-night,  and  he  may  not  turn  up  for  a  month." 

"  And  I  believe  that  Mr.  Logger's  movements  are  equally  unknown 
to  you?" 

"  Oh,  as  for  him,  h&'s  always  uncertain.  If  you  want  to  know  where 
he  is,  you'd  better  go  to  Scotland  Yard.     They  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  A  capital  hint ! "  said  Stephen,  "  and  I  will  follow  it." 

"  But  now  turn  and  turn  about's  fair  play,"  said  Mrs.  Wantley,  whom 
the  lengthened  gossip  had  put  entirely  at  her  ease ;  "  I've  told  you  what 
you  want  to  know,  as  far  as  I  can ;  now  you  tell  me  what  you  want  with 
Jim  Eiley." 

"  Certainly.  There  was  a  murder  committed  at  Wcstborough  the  day 
he  left  it  with  Nancy.  At  first,  suspicion  fell  on  him,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  unfounded.  Another  person,  a  stranger,  was 
there  also,  on  whom  grave  suspicion  still  rests.  It  is  possible  that  Biley 
may  have  encountered  him,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  few  questions, 
—that  is  all." 

Steevie  had  sample  enough  of  his  entertainer's  garrulity  to  make  him 
keep  silence  respecting  the  new  suspicions  which  her  story  had  raised  ia 
liis  mind.  What  if  this  poor  half-witted  girl  were  the  cluld  towards 
whom  the  act  of  justice  was  to  be  done, — ^the  abandoned  and  disdained 
offspring  of  George  Howell?  What  if  Mrs.  Eiley  were  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  writer  of  the  letters  found  in  Brandron's  room, — 
with  the  Susan  or  Sarah  Alston  who  had  helped  him  to  hide  the 
other  papers  in  Mangerton  Chace  ?  The  idea  was  a  mere  guess.  That 
there  were  thousands  of  other  unclaimed  children  in  the  country,  he 
knew ;  but  the  presence  of  this  one,  in  the  veiy  place  chosen  by  Brandron 
for  the  meeting  with  the  person  undoubtedly  interested  in  concealing  the 
identity  of  such  a  child,  was  at  least  strange  and  suggestive,  and,  for 
want  of  any  other  due,  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

Stephen  soon  took  his  leave,  having  received  Mrs.  Wantley's  promise 
that  as  soon  as  she  saw  or  heard  of  Jim  Biley,  or  Lagger,  she  would  let 
him  know  by  Charley,  otherwise  Dagon,  at  his  chambers.  As  he  passed 
through  the  shop,  he  heard  the  quick  thumping  of  a  crutch  behind 
him,  and  a  gaunt,  sickly-looldng  lad  shambled  forward  and  opened  the 
door.  Stephen  thanked  him,  and  passed  into  the  street  without  looking 
into  his  face. 

Meuieurs  et  Metdamea, — enemies  to  those  in  whom  I  hope  the  reader 
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feds  some  interest, — -garde  d  oow  /  The  hunters  are  out,  and  woe  betide 
YOtt  if  an  J  one  of  them  fall  upon  your  track  I  Jim  Riley  is  working  on  in 
his  own  way.  Ferrers,  the  new  clerk  at  Craigsleigh,  must  find  that 
marriage  certificate,  and  shortly,  too,  or  he  is  a  lost  man ;  and  Laggcr,  the 
long-headed,  the  cool,  the  ambidextrous,  is  not  idle,  we  may  be  certain, 
wtMwhere.  A  poor  cripple,  reclaimed  from  a  gaol,  opens  the  door  to 
Stephen  Frankland,  the  most  earnest,  but  perhaps  less  skilful  of  the 
huntsmen,  and  the  chase  has  well  begun.  Will  the  race  be  to  the  swift  ? 
— the  prize  to  the  strong  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

The  following  morning  Stephen  betook  himself  to  Scotland  Yard,  and 
made  inquiries  for  Mr.  Sampson  Lagger.  Of  all  people  in  the  world  who 
know  the  least  about  the  police,  commend  me  to  policemen.  Lagger*s  name 
was  a  household  word  in  that  locality,  but  where  \o  lay  a  finger  on  its  owner» 
no  one  knew ;  but  every  one  could  direct  Steevie  to  some  one  else  who  did, 
and  who,  when  applied  to,  was  just  as  much  enlightened  as  the  individual 
who  had  suggested  him  as  omniscient.  Every  official  agreed  that  Lagger  was 
"on  duty,"  but  where,  and  what  about,  no  tongue  could  tell.  Eventually* 
Steevie,  being  in  downright  earnest,  pushed  his  inquiries  up  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  poured  them  on  the  able  and  courteous  head  of  the  metropolitan 
{x^oe.  From  him  he  got  an  answer.  He  was  happy  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  Captain  Frankland.  He 
was  sorry  to  find  him  inqiuring  for  a  person  in  Lagger's  department.  He 
trusted  that  the  case  was  not  a  serious  one ;  but  his  rules  did  not  permit 
him  to  divnlge  where  a  detective  was  employed  on  secret  service.  Lagger 
was  so  employed ;  and  much  as  he  (the  chief)  desired  to  oblige  Captain 
Frankland,  he  must  decline  to  give  him  the  information  he  asked. 

"  One  thing,  perhaps,  you  wUl  find  yourself  at  liberty  to  tell  me,"  said 
Steevie.  "  In  some  dealings — no  matter  what — which  I  have  already  had 
with  this  man,  he  referred  me  to  you  for  his  character,  as  an  honest  and 
tmstworthy  man.     What  is  your  opinion  of  him  ?  " 

"  A  little  headstrong,  and  fond  of  his  own  way.  Slow,  but  sure.  The 
most  incorruptible  and  straightforward  man  in  the  force.  Were  he  other- 
wise, he  would  not  be  employed  as  he  is.     Good  morning ! " 

And  so  Stephen  was  left  in  the  dark. 

In  the  mean  while,  what  had  the  little  great  world  down  in  Derbyshire 
to  say  about  him  ?  It  had  a  good  deal  to  say.  It  saw  him,  by  a  credible 
witness,  walk  over  to  the  station  that  morning,  which  we  remember,  with 
his  carpet  bag  in  his  hand.  It  heard,  by  a  credible  witness  again,  that  he 
had  sent  a  fly  from  Derby  for  his  luggage.  It  concluded,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  something  had  gone  wrong  at  Tremlett  Towers ;  and  it  drew 
its  own  conclusions  according  to  its  light.  He  had  fallen  out  with  his 
&ther;  he  hod  fallen  out  with  his  mother;  he  hod  faUcn  out  with  his 
brother  Francis ;  he  had  run  away  from  the  snares  of  Laura  Coleman ;  he 
had  run  away  from  the  snares  of  Grace  Lee ;  he  had  eloped  with  the  under 
housemaid ;  he  had  been  jilted  by  each  one  of  those  ladies ;  he  had  been 
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arrested  for  debt ;  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad,  on  account  of  that  affair 
down  in  Kent,  which  never  had  been  cleared  up;  he  was  going  to  be 
knighted,  and  receive  a  lucrative  appointment  in  Ceylon ;  he  was  going  to 
be  tried  bv  court-martial,  for  beins:  absent  without  leave.  Lastly,  he  was 
Bot  quite  right  in  his  miid,  poor  feUow  1  and  don't  you  ^mcmte  the  fit 
of  delirium  tremens  which  he  had  that  night  when  he  frightened  Miss  Lee 
80,  in  the  old  Hall  ?  The  balance  of  testimony  was  certainly  against  him, 
and  even  kind-hearted  Mr.  Coleman  shook  his  head  when  he  remembered 
the  conversation  which  they  had  had  at  the  garden  gate,  and  the  cavalier 
manner  in  which  Steevie  had  thrown  off  his  warnings  about  Grace  Lee. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  all  these  conjectures  lived  in  the  daik,  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  all  that  the  great  little  world  said  or  thought  about 
him.  No  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  Lagger  or  Jim 
Biley,  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  he  had  written  to  Lord  Bossthome, 
postponing  his  promised  visit,  but  promising  that  the  next  month  should 
not  pass  without  seeing  him.  London  became  very  dull  and  still.  Cuddy 
remained  in  the  Temple,  and  Gigas  did  not  go  to  Italy,  but  was  allowed 
two  days'  barbel-fishing  at  Teddington  Lock,  as  an  equivalent.  So  time 
passed  on,  and  Steevie — ^who  had  devised  a  hundred  plans  of  working  out 
his  clue,  but  found  himself  unable  to  take  the  first  step  in  any  of  them — 
began  to  fidget  at  double  Frankland  power,  when,  one  morning,  Charley 
Wantley  glided  mysteriously  into  his  bed-room  (he  had  a  bad  habit  of 
smoking  in  bed  of  a  morning),  and  gave  him  a  note  from  his  (Chaiiey's) 
mother,  in  which  that  lady  informed  him  that  she  had  heard  of  Biley,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  he  was,  at  that  moment,  in  or  near  West- 
borough,  making  inquiries  about  Nancy. 

Frankland  dressed  quickly,  and  joined  Cuddy  and  Jackson  at  breakfast. 
They  were  in  close  converse. 

"May  we  venture  to  inquire,"  asked  the  former,  "to  what  we  are 
indebted  for  this  unusual  honour?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.    I'm  going  to  leave  you  this  afternoon  for  a  day  or  two." 

Jackson  looked  at  Cuddy  with  a  queer  expression  on  his  great  face,  and 
Cuddy  smiled  a  smile  of  pity,  not  unmingled  with  suiprise. 

"  And  pray  where  do  you  think  you  are  going  in  thb  unoeremonioos 
and  highly  reprehensible  manner?"  asked  Cuddy,  "without  asking  per- 
mission too ! " 

"  I  am  going  to  Westborough." 

The  two  friends  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Steevie,  you've  been  playing  the  eavesdropper,  and  are  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,"  said  Cuddy  severely ;  "  this  is  a  lamentable  example 
to  show  our  young  friend  here." 

"  Playing  the  eavesdropper,"  replied  Steevie,  colouring,  "what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  It  has  been  arranged  ever  so  long — ^for  the  last  ten  minutes,  in  fact — 
that  you  are  going  to  Westborough  this  afternoon,"  said  Cuddy ;  "  it  has 
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been  arranged  ever  so  long  that  Gigas  and  I  should  go,  though  Gigas  did 
not  know  it,  and  pretended  he  was  going  to  loaf  his  unwieldy  carcass  about 
the  Colosseum.  A  letter  received  this  morning  from  my  ancle,  with  a 
postscript  from  Gertrude  Treheme,  which  profane  eyes  are  not  permitted  to 
lead,  has  settled  the  when,  and  ordered  that  you  are  to  be  brought. 
Therefore,  Gigas,  you  will  please  to  see  that  a  supply  of  dean  shirts  and 
other  neoessaries  proper  for  the  captain's  appearance  amongst  ladies,  be 
packed  in  his  portmanteau,  and  you  will  both  be  ready  to  escort  me  to  the 
station  at  half-past  three  o'clock ; — so,  thank  goodness,  thafs  off  my  mind." 

"  But,"  stammered  Steevie,  "  I  could  not  think  of—" 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  think  at  all,  sir,"  responded 
Caddy ;  "  the  exercise  of  intellectual  powers  in  these  chambers  has  long 
been  confided  solely  to  me.  Brute  force,  when  necessary,  is  performed  by 
Gigas.  As  for  you,  being  a  distinguished  officer  and  accustomed  to 
command,  your  duty  is  to  do  as  you  are  told  and  to  hold  yoiir  tongue. 
Eat  your  breakfast.  Do  you  iinagine  that  we  should  leave  you  in  these 
chambers  alone  with  the  silver  spoons  ?    Preposterous  1 " 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are,  Steevie  I "  he  added  shortly  afterwards,  in  a 
more  serious  tone ;  **  how  on  earth  did  you  know  that  we  were  going  ?"     • 

"  I  had  determined  to  revisit  the  place  for  puiposes  of  my  own,  quite 
iirespective  of  your  movements,"  replied  Steevie. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that — ^very  glad  of  that ;  for  do  you  know  I  was  afraid 
that  the  reminiscences  you  have  of  it  would  be  too  painful  to  make  you 
care  about  coming," 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  would  not  go  there,  if  I  had  not  a  purpose  in 
view,  other  than  visiting  Mr.  Treheme,  much  as  I  like  him  and  his 
daughters;  but  as  it  is,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  accompany  you." 

"  Which  means  that  it  is  a  horrid  bore  our  going,  but  that  you  will 
try  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,"  said  Cuddy.  "  Never  you  fear,  old 
fellow ;  no  one  shall  interfere  with  you.  You  shall  do  exactly  what  you 
like ;  go  where  you  please,  and  no  one  shall  ask  questions." 

"  I  wish  to  God,  Cuddy,  I  could  teU  you  all,  and  ask  your  guidance 
and  help  in  this  wretched — ^you  know  not  how  wretched — case.  It  looks 
so  unfriendly.  But  I  cannot,  I  dare  not ; "  and  Steevie  bowed  his  head 
and  moaned. 

"  Poor  dear  old  man,"  said  Cuddy,  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on 
his  friend's  shoulder,  "  don't  you  see  that  you  make  me  respect  and  love 
you  more  than  ever,  by  the  noble  way  in  which  you  are  keeping  this 
confidence  ?  No !  I'm  horribly  curious,  I  own,  but  I  would  not  have  you 
let  me  into  the  secret  for  worlds.  As  for  my  guidance  and  help — set  me 
to  do  anything  you  like,  and  I'll  do  it  w^ithout  asking  why  or  wherefore : 
yes,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  Gigas  sha'n't,  too ;  and  if  he  opens  his  ugly 
mouth  to  ask  questions,  I'll  very  soon  stop  it." 

So  the  trio  went  down  to  Poundbridge,  where  they  found  Mr.  Treheme's 
carriage  waiting  for  them.     Cuddy  insisted  upon  driving,  and  away  they 
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went  towards  Kemdew  merrily,  but  it  was  not  without  a  sKudder  that 
Steevie  passed  the  lane  that  led  to  the  wood  and  the  old  sawpit  behind 
Westborough  Church.  The  road  was  full  of  associations  for  him.  Here 
it  was  that  Nancy  Biley  sat — ^here  where  he  had  parted  with  Jim — heie 
where  he  had  met  his  father.  Pondering  over  these  recollections,  he  fell 
into  a  sort  of  dream ;  and  the  little  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  the  rectory, 
before  he  knew  where  he  was.  Suddenly  roused  from  this  reverie,  he 
was  the  first  to  descend.  He  strode  into  the  porch,  and  began  to  rub  the 
dust  off  his  boots  on  what  he  took  to  be  a  small  rug  placed  there  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  rug  gave  a  howl,  rushed  into  a  comer,  and  barked  at  him 
furiously. 

The  rug  was  Doggie  I 
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The  moon  look'd  down,  and  what  did  it  see  ? 

A  deep  vow  breathed  betwixt  you  and  me: 

One,  a  girl  in  her  fair  spring-time ; 

One,  a  man  in  his  earnest  prime. 

A  TOW  of  friendship,  and  faith,  and  truth. 

That  should  keep  through  years  the  pledge  of  youth. 

The  moon  looks  down,  and  what  does  it  see  ? 
A  broken  vow  between  you  and  me. 
Careless  words  and  a  whispering  tongue 
A  veil  of  doubt  o'er  the  heart  have  flung ; 
Weakness  in  you,  and  pride  in  me ; 
Two  several  paths  where  one  should  be. 

The  moon  will  look  down,  and  what  will  it  see  ? 

Two  graves,  two  stones,  for  you  and  me. 

Sad  that  immortal  souls  can  play 

With  love,  as  a  toy  to  be  cast  away  I 

Hard  to  get,  and  harder  to  keep ! 

This  is  the  sight  that  makes  angels  weep. 

Cabolins  M.  King. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAKERS. 

The  battle  of  the  journeymen  bakers  and  their  masters  has  now  been 
waged  for  some  time,  and  the  public  have  looked  on  as  patient  spectators. 
Not  80,  exactly ;  for  the  battle  is  a  sort  of  triangular  duel,  in  which  the 
joameymen  bakers,  their  masters,  and  the  public  are  the  principals.^the 
last  being  not  the  least  interested. 

Let  us  examine  the  main  features  of  this  panaiy  war. 

The  journeymen  bakers  hare  numerous  grievances  to  bring  against 
the  masters ;  whilst  the  masters,  on  their  part,  shirking  the  direct  lespon- 
sibilfty  of  their  deeds,  politely  throw  the  onm  of  blame  upon  that  many- 
shonldered  Atlas — Society.  The  journeymen  complain — and  righteously 
so— that  the  hours  of  labour  are  beyond  human  endurance ;  that,  as  boys, 
they  ait  introduced  to  work  which  is  beyond  their  physical  powers ;  that 
they  thus  become  prematurely  weak  and  old,  liable  to  the  attacks  of  every 
kind  of  disease,  and, — 

"  like  ripest  fmit,  fall  earliest  to  the  ground.** 

These  allegations  have  not  been  entered  without  justification,  or  without 
attncting  attention.  In  fact,  so  gigantic  are  the  evils  connected  with 
the  business  of  baking,  that  the  Legislature  itself  has,  in  its  wisdom, 
deigned  to  interfere,  and  made  the  subject  matter  of  Parliamentary  in- 
Testigation. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good."  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  storm  of  censure  which 
blows  will  be  productive  of  unmitigated  good,  not  only  to  the  journeymen 
bakers,  but  to  evexy  consumer  of  a  wheaten,  or  what  ought  to  be  a  wheaten, 
kmf. 

Moreover,  according  to  nursery  ethics,  we  are  all  bound,  in  our  lifetime, 
to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt.  Doubtless  this  is  a  consolatory  reflection,  and  calculated, 
on  the  principle  of  "  what  must  be,  must  be,"  to  reconcile  us  to  those  anti- 
cathartic  conditions  which  we  may  not  evade  whilst  treading  our  earthly  path. 
From  the  investigation,  however,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  would  appear 
that  the  peck  of  dirt  has  multiplied  into  the  bushel,  and  the  bushel  into  any 
measure  of  magnitude  you  choose  to  conceive.  The  dirt,  too,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  eat  now-a-days,  is  by  no  means  an  aromatic  dirt,  but  is,  in 
the  intensest  degree,  an  exceedingly  bad  quality  of  dirt.  How  beautiful  is 
a  new  loaf,  smoking  and  steaming  from  the  oven !  How  delicious  are 
those  little  rolls,  with  the  rich  fresh  butter  melting  and  dissolving  into 
them,  becoming  an  essential  part !  What  a  substantial  ornament  do  they 
not  form  to  the  breakfast-table  I  And  that^it«  bread,  for  which  we  pay 
an  extra  price,  how  it  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  intuitive  demands  of  a 
hungry  stomach  I  Nay,  how  it  excites  even  a  plethoric  stomach !  Yet 
how  are  they  prepared  P  and  where  are  they  prepared  ?  We  pass  over  the 
question  of  ingredients.    We  leave  this  to  Dr.  Hassall,  and  the  conmiittee 
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of  tlie  Lancet.  It  is  not  the  question  of  adulteration  that  we  would  deal 
with  here ;  it  is  simply  with  the  filthy  and  disgusting  places,  and  the  no 
less  filthy  and  disgusting  manner,  in  which  our  bread  is  made. 

But,  first,  let  us  glance  at  the  baker  himself.  In  London,  including 
confectioners,  there  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  fourteen  thousand.  Of 
these,  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  are  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty ;  that  is  to  say,  labouring  as  men,  before  their  consti- 
tution has  become  thoroughly  settled — ^before  their  strength  has  been 
properly  developed,  and  whilst  they  are  sensitive  to  all  the  influences  of 
hard  work,  want  of  sleep,  and  dose  confinement.  Take  a  London 
journeyman  baker ;  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  his  work  begins  about 
eleven  at  night.  At  that  hour  he  "  makes  the  dough," — a  heavy,  laborious 
process,  which  takes  him  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hoiu*,  according 
to  the  batch,  or  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  When  this  is  prepaied,  he 
lies  down  to  rest, — ^but  where  ?  Not  on  a  bed ;  not  on  a  couch ;  not  in  a 
hammock ;  not  even  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  lies  down  upon  the  kneading- 
board,  which  is  also  the  covering  of  the  trough  in  which  the  dough  is  made; 
and  with  one  sack  under  him,  and  another  rolled  up  as  ja  pillow,  he  sleeps  a 
feverish  sleep,  in  this  uncleanly  condition,  for  a  couple  of  short  hours. 
When  he  wakes  up,  for  about  five  hours  he  is  engaged  in  rapid  and 
continuous  toil, — throwing  out  the  dough,  "  sealing  it  off,"  mauling  it, 
putting  it  into  the  oven,  preparing  and  making  rolls  and  fancy  bread, 
taking  the  batch  brought  out  of  the  oven  into  the  shop.  When  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  done,  the  distribution  of  the  bread  b^ins.  Now  it 
is  that  he  is  seen  emerging  from  his  subterranean  den  out  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  street.  Pale  as  the  cap  on  his  head,  emaciated,  with 
sunken  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  a  hectic  cough,  with  his  vestments 
covered  with  dirty  flour  and  dirty  dough, — ^there  he  is,  a  miserable 
scarecrow  antithesis  of  the  Jolly  Miller, — carrying  baskets,  or  wheeling 
hand-carts, — ^labouring,  in  fact,  in  open  day,  as  hard  as  he  had  been 
labouring  during  the  night.  The  occupation  of  taking  round  the  loaves 
continues  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  he  retires  back  to  the  dark, 
ill-ventilated  shop,  to  go  through  some  fresh  drudgery,  or  to  seize  a  few 
moments  of  hurried  slumber,  tfll  the  hour  of  eleven  warns  him  again  to 
begin  anew  another  four-and-twenty  hours  of  almost  uninterrupted  toil. 
Can  flesh  and  blood  stand  all  this  ?  and  that,  too,  in  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere, varjdng  from  seventy-five  to  upwards  of  ninety  degrees  ?  Never- 
theless, such  is  the  life  of  a  poor  plodder  at  the  dough-trough.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  has  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease ;  and  that 
when  he  presents  himself  to  the  secretary  of  a  life  insurance  society,  he 
should  be  summarily  rejected,  or  only  accepted  at  a  very  high  premium. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  go  round  with  the  inspectors,  and  examine 
one  or  two  of  the  bakehouses  in  which  these  men  not  only  toil,  but  sleep ; 
and  let  it,  moreover,  be  premised,  that,  although  the  worst  features  may  be 
found  at  the  east  of  London,  Tybumia  and  Belgravia  are  not  exempt. 
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in  too  many  instances,  from  the  duirge  wHdi  is  about  to  be  preferred 
against  the  bakehouses  of  the  metropoMa. 

As  a  rule,  the  locality  in  which  the  bread  of  London  is  made,  is  what 
is  known  as  the  ooal-hole  and  the  front  kitchen ;  the  back  kitchen  being 
the  place  where  the  small  store  of  floor  is  kept,  together  with  other  things 
— ^no  matter  what — in  daQy  nse.  The  oven,  or  ovens,  are  nsoally  placed 
under  the  street ;  bot  in  many  instances  the  arrangement  is  reversed, — 
the  ovens  being  towards  the  back  of  the  boose,  and  the  space  onder  the 
street  appropriated  partly  to  the  floor,  and  partly  to  the  mannal  portions 
of  the  work.  According  to  the  nomber  oi  sacks  disposed  of,  is,  of  coorse, 
the  nomber  of  ovens  oonstrocted;  some  master-bakera  having  only  one, 
others  two,  and  others,  again,  three  at  work. 

Here  we  are  beneath  the  roof  of  a  very  fair  bakehoose.  It  is  eight 
feet  hi^  and  the  oven  onder  the  porloor.  Cobwebs,  however,  ate 
sameroQs,  and  in  some  parts  hang  in  heavy  masses :  dust  and  dirt  prevail 
ereiywhere.  Ventilation  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  the  apertnres  are  small. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  conscience  aboot  the  proprietor,  or  at  least 
an  eye  to  profit  and  loss,  for  the  drains  have  lately  been  made  with  pipes  and 
furnished  with  traps,  and  another  oven  onder  the  shop  has  been  disosed, 
because  the  place  was  so  infested  with  ants  and  vermin,  which  osed  to  ran 
over  the  doogh  and  loaves  in  swurms,  so  that  the  bread  became  spoiled. 
Noir  we  will  step  over  the  way,  and  inspect  another  bakehoose.  It  has 
leecntly  been  improved,  but  for  many  years  all  sorts  of  filth  from  the 
drains  stagnated  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  whilst  solphor  pervaded  the 
house,  and  affected  the  health  of  the  inmates.  We  most  not  remain  here 
k>ng,  otherwise  we  shall  be  sick  with  disgust.  The  niters  are  black,  and 
hong  with  cobwebs ;  and  many  animals  are  crawling  aboot  the  troughs, 
and  on  the  walls.  There  are,  moreover,  aocumolations  of  dirty  floor,  dust, 
and  ashes  on  the  floor ;  whilst  large  holes  in  the  walls  have  been  per- 
forated by  rats.  The  temperatore  of  the  air  ont  of  doors,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  fifty  degrees;  in  the  bakehoose,  where  two  of  the  men  are 
working,  it  is  eighty-five  degrees;  this  is  again  increased  to  five  more 
degrees,  that  is  to  say,  to  ninety,  when  the  men  open  the  oven  door  to  take 
ottt  batches,  and  put  fresh  ones  in. 

Shall  we  extend  oor  expbration?  No;  this,  it  appears  to  os,  is 
enough  to  show  the  condition  and  the  temperature  of  the  bakdiouses  of  oor 
ntetropolis.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  withoot  any  material  reservation,  "  Ms 
mo  dUce  ojnmea" 

Having,  then,  satisfied  ourselves,  or,  perhaps,  should  it  not  be 
" dissatisfied  ourselves  ?"  as  to  the  locality  in  which  our  bread  is  kneaded 
and  baked,  and  prpv^  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  our 
lealizing  the  fatalistic  old  proverb  about  the  peck  of  dirt,  let  os  examine,  if 
ire  can  so  imsftVoury  a  subject,  the  man  himself.  We  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  full  day  light  above  ground,  wheeling  his  hand-cart,  or  carrying 
^bAiket;  and  we  have  obeyed  his  dingy  look,  his  unwashed,  dust- 
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besmeared  habiliinents.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  ranely  changes 
his  linen.  The  state  of  his  body  when  he  goes  to  work  may,  therefore,  be 
well  imagined.  We  will  not  again  descend  into  the  bakehouse,  but  peering 
down  through  the  area,  where  that  gleam  of  light  flashes  across  the  street,  we 
can  as  well  see  him  at  his  trough.  He  is  labouring  hard,  struggling 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  dough,  puUing  it  backwards  and  forwards;  now 
digging  his  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  the  sticky  compost,  now  turning  it 
over,  now  pressing  it  together,  now  tearing  it  apart,  until  ereiy  portion  of 
it  has  been  penetrated  by  the  leaven.  Can  such  ponderous  labour—a 
laboui^  straining  every  muscle  of  the  body — ^be  carried  on,  and  in  so  dose 
and  heated  an  atmosphere,  without  producing  profuse  perspiration?  By 
no  means.  The  body  is  a  perpetual  wellspring  of  perspiration,  wbich 
streams  out  of  every  pore,  and  hangs  in  large  bead-drops  on  the  brow  and 
the  chest.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  some  capable  of  proffering  a 
statement  upon  this  subject.  One  witness  says : — ''  The  place  of  work 
being  so  hot,  of  course,  the  men  are  always  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  As 
a  rule,  I  think  the  journeymen  bakers  pay  attention  to  cleanliness.  Being 
so  constantly  in  great  heat,  they  are  so  much  reduced,  that  they  do  not 
perspire  as  men  would  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  work.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  many  men  do  perspire  very  much ;  and  that, 
considering  that  their  hands  are  covered  with  the  dough  in  making  it, 
theff  cannot  wipe  it  off  from  the  face^  and  it  must  often  get  into  the 
dough,  especially  in  hot  weather  J'  Another  journeyman  baker  throws 
the  following  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  cavernous  bakehouse : — "  In 
all  the  small  shops  in  which  I  have  worked,  it  is  the  universal  custom  for 
the  man  who  stirs  the  sponge  to  wash  his  arms  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  leave 
it  standing  imtil  the  next  dough  is  made ;  it  is  then  thrown  in  amongst 
the  dough." 

We  leave  it  to  the  housewives  and  mistresses  of  households  to  take 
these  rose-water  (?)  facts  into  consideration. 

We  have  not,  however,  yet  gone  the  full  length  of  our  tether ;  "  though 
bad  begins,  yet  worse  remains  behind."  It  is  rumoured,  and  the  rumour 
is  not  without  a  good  foundation,  that  the  men — "  an  ounce  of  civet,  good 
f^othecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination" — ^feeling  the  fatigue  of  reaching 
over  into  the  trough  too  great  (especially  when  youths),  take  off  their 
nether  habiliments,  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  plunge  right  into  the 
trough,  and  knead  the  dough  with  their  bare  feet,  like  the  treaders  of  the 
wine-press.  On  this  subject,  however,  our  witnesses  have  been  raUier 
chaiy  of  information ;  stiU  one  of  them  is  reluctantly  brought  to  confes- 
sion :  "  I  must  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  occasionally,  in  former 
times,  unknown  to  my  master,  done  it  myself.  If  it  is  ever  done,  it  is 
done  in  making  fancy  bread,  the  dough  for  which  requires  to  be  very  stiff, 
and  is  consequently  hard  to  work."  Hear  this,  O  ye  lovers  of  cottage 
loaves,  bricks,  twists,  and  other  sorts  of  fancy  bread  I 

We  bid  adieu,  however,  to  these  sickening  facts.    As  our  object  in 
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nnmasking,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  maimer  and  tbe  places  in 
which  the  **  stable "  of  life  is  prepared,  is  not  to  disgust  them  without 
offering  at  the  same  time  a  cure^  we  will  revert  at  once  to  the  new  system 
of  bread-making  by  machinery,  which  is  intended  to  supersede  this  old- 
fashioned  and  disgusting  process  of  manipulation. 

The  chief  evils  of  which  the  journeymen  bakers  have  to  complain  are, 
the  inhaling  the  flour-dust,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  by 
fermentation.  To  these,  of  course,  might  be  added  those  evils  which 
we  have  expatiated  upon, — ^laborious  exertions  and  long  hours  of  toil. 
Nor  should  we  omit  those  debilitating  influences — ^want  of  ventilation, 
and  a  high  temperature.  All  these  causes  combined  have  unmistakably 
rendered  the  baker  sensitive,  more  peculiarly  than  other  men,  to  "  those 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  Nor  is  this  Demon  of  Destruction  at  work 
amongst  them  in  England  alone.  It  is  historically  recorded  that,  during 
the  Plague  of  Venice,  bakers  and  other  persons  in  similar  employments 
^tiffoed  the  most  severely;  during  the  Plague  of  Marseilles,  in  1720, 
it  is  authentically  stated  that  all  the  bakers  died;  whilst  again  at 
Hamburgh,  during  an  epidemic  of  rheumatic  fever,  one-half  of  the  bakers 
fell  victims,  only  one-fourteenth  of  the  cabinet-makers  and  one-fifteenth 
of  the  tailors  being  cut  off. 

Does  it  not  seem,  then,  veiy  like  constructive  suicide  to  perpetuate  a 
system  which  thus  decimates  its  members,  especially  when  it  can  be 
proved  that  no  necestUy,  no  fate«  drives  them  to  this  fearful  consum- 
mation ?  On  behalf  of  the  journeymen  bakers  of  England,  on  behalf  of 
the  purity  of  the  bread  which  we  should  eat,  let  us  plead  for  that  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  making  of  bread — 
machinery.  It  is  strange  that  whilst  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been 
employed  upon  the  fabrication  of  silks  and  wooUens  and  cottons,  in 
ploughing,  in  reaping,  and  threshing,  and  in  ten  thousand  departments 
of  human  industry,  Bread-Making  should  have  remained  where  it  was 
five  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  we  should  not  have  actually  improved  a 
step  upon  the  mode  of  our  ancestors.  Strange  that,  whilst  our  mental 
energies  have  been  directed  to  the  development  of  engineering  science, 
and  we  have  our  miles  of  tunneb,  colossal  aqueducts,  and  mighty  bridges, 
spanning  the  sea  itself — ^whilst  we  have  Qur  Oreai  Ikulema  and  Warriors, 
and  railroads  innumerable — ^whilst  we  have  our  miraculous  telegraphs, 
and  conmmnicate  instantaneously  with  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
world  by  means  of  our  speaking  wire, — ^the  preparation  of  '*  the  staff  of 
life"  should  still  be  made  according  to  an  antiquated  system,  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  petty  capitalists,  who  have  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the 
win,  to  resist  the  temptations  thrown  in  their  way  by  competition,  and 
who  cannot  lend  themselves  to  any  new  invention,  or  encourage  the 
efforts  of  scientific  investigation.  What  is  the  consequence  to  the  public  ? 
The  poor  baker  feels  himself  necessitated  to  undersell  his  neighbour, 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  undersell  his  neighbour  he  is  compelled  to 
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adulterate  bis  flour,  and  to  use  all  kinds  of  cheap  and  nnwholesome 
ingredients;  so  that  if  Mind  is  ever  at  work  in  this  country  in  the 
making  of  bread,  it  is  onfortunately  directed  to  the  deception  of  society 
and  the  injury  of  the  national  health. 

Within  the  last  decade,  however,  two  enterprising  men  bare  come 
forward  and  endeayoured  to  break  through  these  fetters  of  tradition,  to  set 
at  nought  the  prejudices  of  veteran  master-bakers,  and  to  prove  to  the 
British  public  that  their  real  interests  lie  in  the  adoption  of  mechanical 
appliances  to  the  production  of  bread,  thereby  exalting  what  is  now  but  a 
cook's  business  into  a  manufacture.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  Dr. 
Daugleish. 

The  dough-making  machine  of  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  at  work  some- 
thing like  five  years,  and  consists  of  the  following  parts, — the  mixer,  the 
feeder  and  duster,  the  scoop.  The  advantages  resulting  firom  the  use  of 
this  machine  are — cleanliness,  prevention  of  all  waste,  health  for  the  jour- 
neyman, saving  of  time. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  a  quateme  of  benefits.  By  the 
new  mechanical  process — ^&om  the  setting  of  the  sponge,  the  breaking  it 
up,  and  the  kneading  the  dough,  to  the  moulding  the  bread  previous  to 
its  being  put  into  the  oven — the  hand  does  not  touch  it.  By  the  ordinaiy 
process  of  mixing  and  kneading,  a  great  deal  of  the  flour  flies  about 
the  bakehouse  as  dust.  This  is  admitted  by  all  scientific  men  to  be 
the  finest  particles  of  the  flour,  and  consequently  the  most  nourishing. 
When  the  work  is  done,  the  sweepings  are  put  into  a  sack,  and  sold  to 
the  feeders  of  pigs.  This  occasions  a  considerable  loss.  Now  all  this  is 
prevented  by  the  machine;  there  is  no  such  waste,  since  the  trough  is 
covered  down.  But  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  gained  firom  Mr. 
Stevens's  process ;  a  greater  number  of  loaves  can  be  made  from  the  same 
quantity  of  flour.  The  dough  thus  mixed  yields,  on  an  average,  three 
four-pound  loaves  more  per  sack  of  flour  than  hand-made  dough, — ^that  is, 
about  a  loaf  and  a  half  more  than  is  due  to  the  saving  of  waste  above 
mentioned.  This  arises  from  the  more  perfect  amalgamating  of  the  dough, 
every  particle  of  flour  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  ferment  and  the 
water,  of  which  the  more  perfect  mixing  causes  it  to  take  up  a  greater 
quantity,  whereas  in  hand-mixed  dough  numberless  particles  of  the  flour 
can  be  discovered  quite  dry.  The  machine-made  bread  also  gives  a  thin 
top  and  bottom  crust,  besides  which  there  are  no  crumbs.  Whilst,  more- 
over, there  is  this  public,  there  is  also  a  personal  gain — the  health  of  the 
joume3rman  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Stevens's  system.  It  relieves  him  from 
the  very  severe  and  arduous  labour  of  mixing  and  kneading,  the  work  of 
turning  the  machine  being  comparatively  light;  it  confines  the  parti- 
cles of  flour  which  would  otherwise  fly  about  the  room,  and  be  inhaled  by 
the  journeymen;  and  it  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  so  fatal  to  them. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  Daugleish  system. 
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Li  a  paper  oil  kis  new  system  of  aerated  bread-manufacture,  read  by 
Dr.  Dauglttsh  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  26th  of  April,  1860,  the 
subjeet  was  briefly  but  clearly  stated.  "  My  system/'  he  observes,  "  does 
away  mtudy  with  fomentation,  and  with  all  those  chemical  changes  in 
the  oonstituenta  of  the  flour  which  are  consequent  upon  it.  It  evades  the 
loss  consequent  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  portion  of  starch  or  glucose 
eonsumed  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  estimated  at  from  three  to  six  per 
cent.  This  loss  may  be  estimated  at  about  iSl,500,000  sterling  in^the 
total  quantity  of  bread  made  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  reduces 
the  time  requisite  to  prepare  a  batch  of  dough  for  the  oven  from  a  period  of 
four,  eight,  <x  twdve  hours,  to  less  than  thirty  minutes ;  its  results  are 
absolutely  certain  and  uniform;  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  alum  with  poor  flour,  and  the  temptation  which  bakers  ace  under  to 
lue  it  with  alL  It  has  the  recommendation  of  absolute  and  entire  dean* 
hness,  the  human  hand  not  touching  the  dough  or  the  bread  from  the 
beginning  of  the  process  to  the  end ;  even  in  weighing  the  dough,  if  a 
piece  must  be  added  to  turn  the  scale,  it  is  added  by  the  use  of  a  knife 
and  fork.  The  journeymen  are  relieved  from  the  circumstance  most 
destructive  to  their  health — that  of  inhaling  the  flour  dust  in  the  process  of 
kneading.  Their  place  of  work,  also,  in  my  process,  would  always  be  above 
ground,  and  well  ventilated ;  and  their  hours  of  work  would  never  be  ^ore 
than  the  usual  horn's  in  ordinary  occupations,  with  the  recognised  hours 
for  meals.  It  will  produce  a  healthier  condition  of  the  baking  trade,  and 
thereby  diminish,  to  a  great  extent,  the  inducements  which  lead  to  the 
extensive  system  of  fraud  now  practised  upon  the  public  by  the  production 
of  adulterated  and  inferior  bread.  It  wiU  effect  an  immense  saving  in  the 
material  from  another  source,  namely,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  grain,  hitherto  lost  as  human 
food,  by  the  method  of  grinding  and  dressing  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  flour  for  making  white  bread  by  fermentation.  Together  with  the 
preservation  of  this  large  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of  wheat 
converted  into  flour,  there  is  also  the  important  result  of  the  preparation 
pteserved,  the  cerealine  being  a  most  powerful  agent  in  promoting  the 
easy  and  healthy  digestion  of  the  food.  This  agent  is  retained  uninjured 
by  the  aerated  bread  process,  but  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  panary 
fermentation." 

After  the  explanation  we  have  given,  almost  currente  calamo,  after  all 
this  demonstrative  evidence,  what  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  hand-made 
bread  ?  We  have  shown  that  it  is  a  filthy  process ;  we  have  shown  that 
it  is  an  unhealthy  process ;  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  an  economical 
process ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  manufactured  bread  possesses  all  these 
three  virtues.  Those,  then,  who  patronise  the  latter  process  are  trebly 
fortified  in  their  practice.  When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  bread 
that  is  made  for  the  whole  nation,  and  the  immoderate  proportion  of  waste 
which  takes  place  under  the  old  system,  it  follows  that  if  this  vast  propor- 
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tion  of  waste  can  be  aaved,  so  mucli  is  saved  for  the  nation ;  that  bread 
will  consequently  be  by  so  much  more  plentiful ;  and  tbat  it  will  therefore 
be  so  much  cheaper  for  the  poor.  But  the  most  potent  argument  in 
favour  of  machine-made  bread  is,  after  all,  as  we  have  stated,  the  question 
of  health,  not  only  for  the  maker,  but  for  the  consumer.  If  we  could 
arrive  at  the  true  statistics,  we  should  be  startled  to  find  how  large  a 
proportion  of  our  ailments  is  due  to  the  bread  indigestive  which  we  daily 
eat.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be  treated  couleur  de  rose.  Many  facts 
which  have  risen  to  the  surface  during  this  investigation  have  not  been  at 
all  savoury ;  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  Who,  then,  is  for  dean  and  pure  bread  ?  Who 
will  raise  the  standard  against  adulteration  and  inferior  *'  qualities "  ? 
Let  us  eschew  altogether  the  old  system,  and  adhere  to  the  new ;  with  a 
little  encouragement  we  shall  find  that  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen, 
and  that  that  which  is  now  a  national  bane  will  become  what  it  ought  in 
reality  to  be,  a  "  Staff  of  Life." 
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THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

bcABCB  liad  Louis  Napoleon  been  made  Emperor  of  the  Prench,  by  the 
will  of  Heayen,  the  coup  d^iiat,  and  the  hireling  voices  of  seven  millions  of 
Ills  countrymen,  eie  he  gave  orders  that  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries,  which 
had  been  besmirdied  by  the  waves  of  so  many  revolutions,  should  undergo 
a  magnificent  restoration.  The  new  Napoleonic  dynasty  selected  for 
lesidenoe  the  ill-fated  palace  of  the  last  kings  of  France.  Napoleon  I. 
had  commenced  imparting  an  imperialist  character  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
his  nephew  inherited  the  plan,  like  all  the  other  Napoleonic  ideas,  and 
continued  the  work.  He  had  the  names  of  the  Bestoration,  the  July 
Monardiy,  and  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  efifaoed  from  the  rooms  and  walls, 
as  if  in  this  way  causing  a  painfid  story  to  be  forgotten ;  and  he  gave  a 
marked  imperialist  stamp  to  the  old  monarchical  character  of  the  chateau, 
by  large  and  splendid  buildings,  and  by  connecting  it  with  the  Louvre. 
He  made  all  the  arrangements  himself  as  to  how  matters  should  be  done, 
and  was  assisted  in  this  by  his  young  wife,  who  had  those  rooms  fitted  up 
to  her  own  special  liking,  in  which  she  hoped  to  obtain  peace  and  relief 
after  the  tedious  court  ceremonies.  A  boudoir,  and  a  bedroom  opening 
out  of  it,  form  the  sanctuary  of  the  Empress.  The  windows  of  both  rooms 
look  out  on  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  and  no  one  is  able  to  peer 
through  the  windows,  save  the  chaste  morning  sun,  or  the  curious  moon ; 
though  in  summer,  it  is  true,  the  merry  sparrows,  or  twittering  goldfinches, 
vhich  revel  in  the  foliage,  possess  the  same  privil^;e.  Who  can  say  what 
persons,  in  former  times,  had  loved  or  pined  in  these  apartments? 
Perhaps  it  was  here  that  GrabrieUe  d'Estr^e  gossiped  with  Henri  lY. 
Perhaps  young  Louis  XY.,  the  him  aime,  forgot  here  all  his  good  deter- 
minations, in  the  arms  of  beauty.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Princess  de  Lamballi 
may  have  passed  here  the  long  September  night  during  which  the  murderers 
vere  seeking  her,  in  order  to  cut  off  her  proud  hc»d.  A  prince  of  the 
Bestoiadon  may  have  resided  in  these  rooms,  or  one  of  the  children  of 
Louis  Philippe  spent  a  happy  life  in  them,  imtil  the  people  of  February 
yelled  before  the  windows,  "Down  with  the  Kingl  Long  live  the 
Republic !"  Who  knows,  at  the  present  day,  how  many  sighs,  how  many 
peals  of  ringing  laughter  these  walls  may  have  heard  ? 

A  woman  has  now  converted  these  apartments  into  a  temple  of  taste. 
Luxurious,  and  yet  elegant  splendour,  most  refined  judgment,  and  a  poetic 
temperament  are  revealed  in  the  arrangements  of  the  boudoir  of  the 
impress  Eugenie.  The  doors  are  made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold ;  the 
furniture  is  rosewood,  of  gracefid  shape,  and  inlaid  with  gold,  mirrors,  or 
ivory ;  the  sofas  and  chairs  are  covered  with  pale  red  silk ;  the  walls  hung 
with  a  dark  paper,  and  the  ceiling  is  an  exquisite  fresco.  A  magnificent 
Syrmian  carpet  voluptuously  deadens  the  sound  of  footsteps.  Around 
lumg  the  most  valuable  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  borrowed  from  the 
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Louvre  gallery  and  Versailles,  as  well  as  two  family  portraits  in  oil,  over- 
shadowed  by  palms,  ododendra,  and  camelliaB.  The  window-ledges  are 
constantly  adorned  with  fresh  flowers ;  and  on  the  writing-desk  lie  splendid 
portfolios,  and  books  bound  in  tortoiseshell,  inlaid  with  gold.  Nothing  is 
wanting  which  a  sense  of  complete  hixmry  can  devise ;  not  even  the  toning 
of  the  light.  The  red  silk  curtains,  heavily  edged  with  black  vdvet, 
throw  a  subdued  hue  over  every  object,  and  any  one  who  enters  the  room, 
may  imagine  that  he  is  inhaling  poetry. 

A  magnificent  dock  has  just  struck  twelve.  Suddenly  the  folding 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  we  are  able  to  take  an  indiscreet  glance  at  the 
other  room,  and  the  dose  white  curtains  draped  round  the  Empress's 
bed.  A  lady  in  waiting  appears  in  the  doorway,  and  then  steps  on  one 
side,  with  a  deep  reverence.  Directly  after,  the  fairy-like  form  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  is  visible,  as  she  walks,  with  a  light,  elastic  step,  into 
her  boudoir.  She  proceeds  to  a  sofa,  and  sinks  into  the  soft  cushions. 
She  then  dismisses  her  waiting- woman  by  a  gentle  nod ;  the  doors  dose 
again  noiselessly,  and  her  Majesty  is  alone.  She  leans  back  on  the 
eushions,  as  if  fatigued  by  the  bath  which  she  has  just  taken,  so  thai  ber 
light  muslin  dress,  with  its  countless  laoe-edged  flounces,  is  gently  raised, 
and  exposes  her  dainty  feet,  in  the  white  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  as  high 
as  the  ankle.  She  seems  to  have  been  longing  for  the  quiet  and  solitude 
of  this  room;  for  she  has  thrown  back  her  beautiful  head,  surrounded 
with  the  pale  golden  hair,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  reverie.  The  soft 
azure  eye  is  only  half  visible  beneath  the  inimitable  eydid,  and  her  entire 
appearance  indicates  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  so 
fine,  so  noble,  and  run  into  each  other  so  harmoniously,  that  it  seems  as  if 
a  sculptor  had  incarnated  his  ideal.  But  the  colour  of  the  cheeks  is  no 
longer  that  of  youth.  The  forehead,  broad,  and  slightly  arched,  displays 
those  fine  ripple-marks  which  the  woman  of  thirty  fears,  and  the  woman 
of  thirty-six — for  so  old  is  the  Empress — endures  with  a  sigh.  The 
whole  expression  of  this  wax-like  countenance,  with  its  enchanting  blending 
of  the  Moorish  and  Germanic  types,  displays  somewhat  of  southern 
languor ;  but  if  she  were  to  smile,  if  words  were  to  pass  those  exquisitdy- 
carved  lips,  the  coldness  of  this  face  would  mdt  away ;  the  eyes  would 
open  to  their  fuU  size,  and  sparkle  like  stars  in  a  tropical  heaven;  and 
beauty  would  reappear,  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  those  pale  cheeks.  At 
present,  however,  we  are  merdy  able  to  notice  the  graceful,  though 
imposing  beauty  of  her  figure ;  her  rounded  arm,  white  as  fireshly-fallen 
snow ;  the  nobility  of  her  bust,  and  the  graceful,  well-set  neck,  on  whose 
pink,  transparent  skin,  there  is  a  simple  row  of  pearls.  At  present  she 
seems  poetical  and  gentle ;  but  she  would  be  enchanting  were  she  to  burst 
into  passion,  and  all  the  fedings  she  possesses  display  themsdves  in  their 
m^ht  and  fulness.  At  such  times  there  flashes  from  her  eyes  something 
unexpected, — a  look  of  hatred,  contempt,  triumph,  and  craft, — ^which 
forms  the  most  wondrous  contrast  with  this  St.  Cedlian  oonntenanoe. 
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Her  image  is  siiU  ineffaceable  on  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  her  when, 
as  Coimtess  Montijo,  she  rode  the  wildest  horses  over  hedges  and  hurdles. 
She  was  the  loveLiest  and  bddest  of  horsewomen ;  and  at  that  day — ^long 
before  the  empire, — there  was  not  a  lady  in  Paris  who  would  have  refnsed 
to  allow  that  this  Spanish  maiden  was  the  prototype  of  the  "Diane 
Chasseresse."  At  that  day,  when  these  eyes  flashed,  and  the  long  riding- 
diess  was  thrown  np  by  the  galloping  horse — when  she  was  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalcade  of  the  Elysee,  and  the  Prime  President  could  not  remove  his 
eyes  from  her  form,  no  one  believed  that  she  would  ever  be  Empress  of  the 
French.  And  yet  she  had  come  for  that  purpose,  with  her  mother,  almost 
as  an  adventurer,  to  the  court  of  the  Napoleonic  adventurer ;  and  what  no 
one  was  able  to  forebode,  was  already  settled  in  the  minds  of  both  ladies. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  connected  with  Eugenie  that  could 
disqualify  her  from  becoming  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  Napoleons. 
She  belonged  to  a  proud  £amily,  and  though  a  foreigner,  on  that  account 
produced  an  even  higher  charm.  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Montijo,  was 
heiress  of  the  names  of  Porto  Carrero,  Parcarota,  Guzman,  Cordova, 
Leira,  and  La  Cerda,  which  recal  the  most  glorious  pages  of  Spanish 
histoij.  In  her  were  united  three  grsndezzas  of  the  first  dass — ^Teba, 
Banos,  and  Mona,  as  well  as  an  infinity  of  other  titles.  Her  fiather 
was  a  duke;  while  her  mother  was  descended  from  the  Scottish  £jrk- 
patricks  of  Glassbum,  relatives  of  the  Stuarts,  who  settled  in  Andalusia 
after  the  overthrow  of  that  family.  Her  sister  was  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Alba  and  Berwick,  and  her  whole  family  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  Spanish  grandees.  The  common  ancestor  was  a  Genoese 
pabidan,  Bocanegra,  brother  oi  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who,  in  1340,  led  a 
small  corps  of  the  troops  of  the  republic  to  the  aid  of  King  Alphonso  XI., 
of  CastOe,  who  was  then  fighting  the  Moors.  After  gaining  the  victory, 
the  King  nosed  Bocanegra  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  and  Conde  de  Palma, 
and  he  settled  in  Estremadura.  He  left  to  his  descendants  a  mainage 
policy,  to  which  they  have  ever  most  religiously  adhered;  and  thus, 
within  a  few  generations,  the  foreign  family  was  allied  with  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  country ;  and  first  with  the  Porto  Carreros,  Counts  of 
Montijo,  whose  name  and  amis  the  Bocanegras  assumed.  The  first 
offshoot  of  this  grafting  became  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  was  ambassador 
to  several  courts.  He,  too,  managed  to  follow  the  marriage  policy ;  for 
through  his  union  with  the  sister  of  the  Conde  di  Teba,  of  the  old 
Guzman  family,  he  obtained  the  title  of  Count  for  his  house.  From 
this  branch  is  desc^ided  the  present  Empress  of  the  Prench,  who  was 
bom  at  Ghanada. 

The  connection  between  the  Montijos  and  the  Napoleons  led  to  a 
series  of  events  during  the  first  empire ;  and  it  seems  as  if  that  destiny  to 
which  Louis  Napoleon  attaches  such  importance,  had  really  arranged 
laa^rs.  In  the  first  place,  Eugenie's  father,  the  Count  of  Montijo  and 
Buke^of  Peneranda,  joined  the  French  in  Napoleon's  war  against  Spain. 
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Wonderful  to  say,  he  sided  against  his  own  countiy,  and  helped  to  bring 
it  under  the  yoke  of  France.  It  was  no  great  honour,  after  all,  that  one 
of  the  first  grandees  of  Spain  should  become  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
French  army.  As  Colonel  of  Artillery,  he  lost  an  eye  at  Salamanca,  and  a 
cannon  ball  smashed  his  leg.  Anglo-Spanish  weapons  rendered  the 
grandee  of  Spain  a  cripple.  Still,  his  devotion  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty 
must  have  been  sincere;  for  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain, 
the  Count  of  Montijo  left  his  home,  and  again  took  service  in  the  French 
army.  He  went  through  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  was  decorated  by 
Napoleon  himself.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  and  constantly 
in  his  company ;  and  what  confidence  the  latter  placed  in  him,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  Paris  to  him,  and  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  polytechnic  students,  to  cover  the  heights  of  St. 
Chaumont,  which  the  Prussians  carried  by  storm.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Napoleon  family,  the  Count  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
an  influential  senator,  in  1839.  But  fate  decreed  that  the  Montijos 
should  remain  connected  with  the  Napoleons  by  a  symbol,  which  was 
destined  to  unite  the  following  generations  of  both  families,  many  years 
after.  This  symbol  was,  strange  to  say,  the  betrothal  ring  of  the  Empress 
Josephine ;  and  the  following  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Montijos. 

Eugenie's  father,  during  his  service  with  the  French  army,  had 
selected  Paris  as  his  home ;  and  there  too  resided  his  brother,  who  left 
Spain  with  the  ex-king,  Charles  lY.,  and  his  family.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  girl  of  three  years  of  age  (the  circumstance  occurred  in  1809),  of 
the  name  of  Maria,  who  frequently  played  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuikries, 
imder  the  supervision  of  her  nurse.  On  one  occasion,  a  little  boy,  about 
a  year  old,  made  her  a  present  of  a  plain  gold  ring,  and  neither  of  their 
nurses  was  aware  of  the  fact.  As  the  boy  was  a  stranger,  and  was  not 
seen  again  in  the  gardens,  no  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  ring,  and  the  little  Spanish  countess  kept  it  as  a  valuable  plaything. 
This  ring  was  the  betrothal  ring  of  Josephine,  which  little  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  son  of  that  Hortense  whom  Napoleon  loved  so  dearly,  had  taken  off 
his  uncle's  finger  lumoticed.  Napoleon  soon  after  marched  off  to  fight 
the  Austrians,  and  the  ring  was  forgotten ;  but  it  was  an  evil  omen  for 
Josephine,  who,  a  year  later,  had  to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  Little  Maria  Montijo  felt  an  inexplicable  attachment  for  this 
ring,  on  which  the  word  Josephine  was  engraved ;  she  took  care  of  it 
while  a  child,  and  when  she  grew  up,  placed  it  among  her  most  valued 
ornaments.  She  had  no  idea  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  or  that  it  was 
the  Emperor's  nephew  who  had  given  it  to  her.  When  she  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen,  she  was  married  to  her  unde,  the  Duke  of  Peneranda,  and 
French  Colonel  of  Artillery,  in  order  to  reunite  the  two  branches  of  the 
Guzman  family,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  Eugenie,  who  was  bom 
on  May  5,  1826.     It  was  another  remarkable  coincidenoe^  that  May  5 
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was  the  umivenaiy  of  Ntqxdeon's  death, — the  most  sacred  day  to  the 
RHuiparte  famfly. 

Eugenie's  mother  had  the  date  May  5  engraved  on  Josephine's  ring,  in 
memoiy  of  her  daughter's  birth,  and  afterwards  gaye  it  to  her.     And  it  is 
another  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Eugenie,  when  a  child,  yisited  her 
relations,  the  Kirkpatricks,  in  London ;  and  here  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Italy  at  a  Carfoonaro,  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  little  Montijo.      He  saw  the  ring  among  her  ornaments,  noticed  the 
inscription,  had  the  date  of  May  5  explained  to  him,  and  now  knew  that 
Ni4>oleon's  lost  ring  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess  Eugenie  de 
Mcmtijo.     From  this  day  the  young,  fatalistic  heir  of  Napoleon  I. 
regarded  the  little  Coimtess  Montijo  Teba  as  attached  to  his  house  by  a 
liigher  inspiration;    and  this  really  came  to  pass  twenty  years  later. 
Eugenie  at  that  time  had  no  idea  of  all  this ;  indeed,  it  was  not  tiU  a  later 
date,  when  the  mother  learned  the  importance  of  the  ring,  and  the  fatalism 
which  Louis  Napoleon  attached  to  it,  that  the  Montijo  family  formed  their 
plan*    The  old  traditional  marriage  policy  of  the  family  made  her  resolve 
that  Eugenie  must  form  an  alliance  with  the  Bonapartes,  so  soon  as  a 
wish  to  that  effect  were  reaUy  entertained  by  the  other  side.    Eor  the 
present,  it  was   merely  a  question  of  marrying  a  pretender;  but  the 
pretender  might  have  a  future,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Montijos  might 
aid  in  advancing  it.    That  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  lovely  and  rich 
a  girl  as  Eugenie  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-six,  which  is  doubly 
dangerous  for  a  Spanish  woman,  without  being  married.     She  was  chosen 
to  fulfil  a  "  destiny ;"  and  in  1848  the  family  were  doubly  ambitious  to 
fulfil  it,  because  Napoleon  had,  in  the  mean  while,  attained  supreme  power 
in  France.     Even  before  this  period,  the  predestined  couple  had  met  at 
watering-places,  and  calumny  had  already  begun  to  adhere  to  Eugenie, 
because  it  was  deemed  impossible  that  a  Spanish  girl  should  have  attained 
such  a  ripe  age  without  some  gallantry*     Hence  tempters  and  speculators 
swarmed  round  her ;  but  the  fools  did  not  know  Eugenie,  who  was  a  true 
Montijo;   they  did  not  suspect  why  this  glorious  woman  allowed  the 
freshness  of  youth  to  &de,  without  accepting  one  of  the  offers  that  were 
daily  made  to  her. 

The  marriage  policy  of  the  Montijos  was  also  followed  in  the  case  of 
Eugenie's  sister,  who  was  united  with  the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  richest  and 
most  noble  grandee  of  Spain.  The  Empress  has  just  raised  her  languid 
eyes  to  one  of  the  pictures  behind  the  camellias,  which  displays  the  small, 
pale  face  of  a  man.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Alba,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  She  is  dead  for  ever,  and  will 
not  rise  from  her  coffin  again,  as  her  husband's  mother  did.  This  lady 
fell  into  a  state  of  catalepsy  at  the  time  when  she  bore  under  her  heart  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Empress  of  the  French.  She  was  placed  in  the 
coffin,  and  solemnly  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Albas.  In  the  night 
came  robbers^  who  took  off  the  coffin-lid»  and  began  stripping  her  of  vlie 
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ornionents  buried  with  her  acoording  to  custom ;  and  as  the  robbers  ooold 
not  pull  off  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  they  simply  cut  it  away.  The  pain 
lecalled  the  fancied  corpse  to  life ;  she  rose  in  her  white  oere-dotha,  and 
walked  abont  the  castle,  to  the  tenor  of  the  family.  At  lengfii,  however, 
they  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  ghost  of  the  Dndiess,  but  hendf 
in  flesh  and  blood  :  she  recovared,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who,  possibly 
through  this  apparent  death,  had  a  corpse-like  complexion  in  diildhood, 
and  has  ever  since  retained  it. 

The  opposite  folding  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  aronae  the  Empress 
firom  her  reverie.  Little  Napoleon  comes  in,  followed  by  his  gomoenumie. 
He  is  tall  for  his  six  years,  though  rather  delicate ;  bat  his  round,  heahhy 
face,  with  his  mother's  laige  blue  eyes  and^fair  hair,  contradict  all  the  rumours 
about  the  imperial  Prince  being  bodily  and  mentally  weak.  He  is  simply 
dressed  in  a  kilt,  and  a  fine  white  chemisette,  with  a  loose  black  necker- 
chief;  and  bis  phdd  stockings  are  notTastened  with  garters,  but  by  elastics 
to  his  belt.  He  merrily  runs  up  to  his  mother,  battledoor  and  shuttlecock 
in  hand,  to  bid  her  good  morning ;  he  also  adds  that  his  father  will  soon 
come  to  fetch  the  Empress  for  a  walk  in  the  garden.  Eugenie  rises,  walb 
to  her  desk,  and  while  writing  a  note  hastfly  in  long,  delicate  characten, 
the  child  of  France  plays  with  the  shuttlecock,  and  prattles  merrily  with 
his  nurse.  Th»«  are  many  rumours  about  this  boy ;  the  most  of  them 
declaring  that  he  is  the  child  of  a  'political  necessity.  In  truth,  little 
Napoleon  has  not  the  slightest  trace  of  resemblance  with  his  imperial 
fother,  and  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Bonapartes.  He  is 
very  like  his  mother;  and  that  is  all  we  can  venture  to  affirm.  The  elect 
of  seven  millions  raised  Eugenie  to  his  throne  that  she  might  bear  him  an 
heir,  and  she  did  so  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage. 

The  door  opens  once  again,  and  the  Emperor  walks  in,  in  a  plain  bhuk 
frock  coat,  and  hat  in  hand ;  with  the  exdamatioB,  '*  Man  todo ! "  the 
Empress  rises,  and  walks  to  meet  her  husband,  not  lovingly,  but  as  if 
thoughtfully  trying  to  read  his  face.  Napoleon  invites  her  to  accompany 
him  in  a  walk,  and  she  rings,  and  orders  an  attendant  to  bring  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  The  Emperor  is  playing  with  his  son ;  and  Eugenie  gazes  at 
the  scene,  not  without  sympathy;  but  her  eyes  seek  before  all  to  read 
something  else,  something  interesting  to  her,  upon  Napoleon's  face.  She 
is  more  to  him  than  a  mere  wife ;  she  is  a  portion  of  his  existence;  and 
however  enamoured  the  Prime  President  may  have  been  of  the  Countess 
Montijo,  he  would  not  have  married  her,  had  he  not  seen  in  her  the  spirit 
of  a  zealous  and  rare  aUy,  who  was  more  valaable  to  him  than  the  doubtfnl 
advantages  of  an  alliance  with  a'^princeas  of  some  reigning  house.  Eugenie 
attracted  Napoleon  by  her  charms ;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  being  loved 
by  him,  so  much  as  to  satisfy Ihe  ambition  of  the  Mont^oe.  She  promised  him 
her  hand ;  but  he  must  first  become  a  real  power  in  France, — ^Emperor.  Still 
she  li^Krared  zealously  in  order  to  attain  this  object.  Sieagxtated;  gained 
men  who  admired  her  over  to  the  Napoleanic  cause;  aad,  under  the  vo^ 
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of  an  entliiisiastic  woman,  made  all  the  preparations  for  the  coup  eTiiat 
with  the  chief  leaders.  On  that  December  night  when  it  was  carried  out, 
she  sat  with  Napoleon  at  the  telegraphic  instrument.  .  Hence  she  worked  with 
her  cywn  hands  in  restoring  the  Napoleon  dynasty;  and  Napoleon  never  for  a 
moment  oreilooked  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  any  eventualities,  he  appointed 
her  Begent,  for  he  knew  her  energy,  her  sharp-sightedness,  her  presence  of 
mind,  her  political  foresight,  which  were  eminently  displayed  during  the 
Italian  campaign.  He  allows  her  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  State ;  for 
no  one  understands  so  well  as  she  does  Napoleon's  inmost  thoughts,  or 
can  judge  so  well  the  consequences  of  events.  There  is  something 
prophetic  about  her;  and  the  Emperor  regards  her  as  a  portion  of  his 
&te.  She  is  the  head  of  the  clerical  and  legitimist  tendencies  in  the 
Napoleonistic  family ;  just  as  Prince  Napoleon  is  the  head  of  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  Both  act  finom  conviction  and  after  a  settled  plan,  and  in 
many  instances  spontaneously;  for  the  Emperor  considers  that  the  best 
way  of  weakening  his  foes  is  to  act  as  their  leader,  and  guide  them  astray, 
or  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  Empress,  as  St.  CecQia,  hence  moves 
with  the  dericals  and  legitimists;  while  Prince  Napoleon,  as  Hotspur, 
weakens  the  revolutionists  by  glorifying  them. 

The  beauty  of  Eugenie  has  made  the  Parisians  almost  forget  the  insult 
to  their  pride  in  the  fact  of  their  mistress  not  being  of  royal  blood ;  and 
this  has  ever  been  the  vulnerable  point  of  Trench  republicanism.  The 
ladies,  who  regulate  public  opinion  more  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  have  also 
felt  an  affection  for  Eugenie  since  the  day  when  she  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  modes.  She  spread  the  use  of  Spanish  fashions ;  and  the 
novehy  had  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  Parisian  dames :  they  learned  to 
imitate  the  proud,  sensuous  movements  of  the  Iberian  fair,  to  play 
the  castagnettes,  to  sing  Spanish  romanees,  and  assume  the  passion 
of  the  southern  glance.  Black  dresses  came  up  again,  and  crinolines  even 
conquered  the  world.  The  extravagant  dress  in  Paris  made  all  the 
millinefs  partisans  of  the  Empire ;  and  how  great  this  extravagance  is,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  fashionable  ladies  in  Paris  are  utterly  unable  to 
settle  their  bills  at  the  mercers',  and  have  made  airangements  merely  to  pay 
the  interest.  Toflette  ruins  families,  and  with  them  the  State ;  but  what 
matter  ?  the  State  is  also  ruined  in  another  and  less  agreeable  way.  And 
then  the  flowers  which  cover  all  the  misery  and  rum  intoxicate  the  senses 
with  their  perfume.  Eugenie  is  the  Empress  of  Plora,  and  can  only  be 
depicted  as  amid  a  band  of  floral  nymphs,  paying  her  homage ;  and  in  the 
enchanting  colouring  and  fragrance  the  prose  of  life  is  forgotten,  and 
people  do  not  see  cold  calculation  and  selfish  thoughts  behind  tins  gratki 
sngdic  countenance,  which  is  so  full  of  tender  poetry. 
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Alice  Gbaftox,  tlie  gentle  heroine  of  this  brief  record  of  real  life,  had 
been  committed  to  her  aunt's  charge,  when  her  father,  Captain  Grafton, 
and  his  beloved  wife  sailed  for  India,  where,  after  three  years'  residence, 
Mrs.  Grafton  fell  a  victim  to  anxiety  and  an  unhealthy  climate.  At  the 
termination  of  the  Scinde  war.  Major  Grafton  returned  to  England  sick 
and  wounded.  His  native  air,  the  tender  assiduities  of  his  maiden  sister, 
Laura  Grafton,  and  his  young  daughter  Alice,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  an  English  home,  partially  restored  his  health.  To  the 
uxLspeakable  joy  of  Alice  he  rallied  for  a  time,  and  travelled  with  her  and 
his  sister  for  three  years  in  Switzerland  and  Germany ;  but  an  old  wound 
having  opened  afresh,  from  over-exertion,  he  returned  to  England  in  a 
precarious  state.  Feeling  that  probably  he  might  not  recover,  he  sum- 
moned to  Atwood  his  old  schoolfellow  and  most  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Marsden,  under  whose  guardianship,  coi^ointly  with  that  of  Miss  Grafton, 
he  desired  to  place  Alice.  Mr.  Marsden  was  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son,  Eeginald.  It  was  during  tins  visit  that  an  incident  occurred,  whidi 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  after  life  of  the  three  persons  concerned 
in  the  occurrence.  Eeginald  Marsden,  at  that  time  eighteen  years  of  age, 
had  rescued  Alice  from  drowning,  and  had  also  saved  the  life  of  httle 
Jessie  Moore,  a  motherless  child,  whom  Alice,  pitying  her  neglected  state, 
had  made  her  little  attendant  and  companion. 

This  Jessie  Moore  was  one  of  those  bright  little  beings  whose  faces 
sometimes  beam  upon  us  from  beneath  the  shadows  of  a  rustic  porch,  or 
from  out  of  a  frame  of  foliage  clustering  round  a  cottage  window.  She 
had  a  fervent  and  enthusiastic  nature,  an  intense  love  of  the  beautifol, 
and,  alas !  perhaps  an  innate  distaste  for  the  rough  realities  of  poverty. 
Two  years  after  the  handsome  dark-eyed  lady  had  saved  her  life,  poor 
Jessie  was  taken  away  from  her  gentle  young  mistress,  to  accompany  a 
drunken,  brutal  father  to  London,  where  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  West- 
end  milliner.  Before  the  first  twelvemonth  of  this  apprenticeship  had 
elapsed,  Jessie  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  by  which  she  could  be  fol- 
lowed. Alice  Grafton  had  been  cruelly  distressed  at  hearing  this  bad 
news  of  her  favourite.  Too  pure  to  impute  evil,  she  attributed  Jessie's 
disappearance  to  some  ill  treatment  or  imkindness  frt>m  her  mistress  or 
her  father.  Miss  Grafton  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Times,"  imploring  the  wanderer  to  return,  and  she  consulted  Eeginald 
Marsden  as  to  the  propriety  of  searching  further  for  the  missing  girl. 
But  he  had  answered  her  letter  coldly,  telling  her  that  all  that  coidd  be 
done  had  been  done,  and  that  further  interference  in  the  business  would 
be  useless. 

Shortly  after  this  Major  Grafton  died,  and  nearly  five  years  elapsed 
before  Alice  and  Eeginald  again  met.    During  the  interval  Mr.  Maisden 
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liad  died,  and  on  Eeginald  now  devolved  the  guaidiansliip  of  Alice. 
Previous  to  her  coming  of  age,  a  few  law  matters  requiring  arrangement, 
Mr.  Eeginald  Marsden  had  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  at  Atwood. 

Alice  and  he  had  met  with  mutual  pleasure.  Neither  had  forgotten 
the  beloved  pkjrmate  of  childhood.  The  delight  they  felt  in  each  other's 
society  was  soon  perceptible  to  Miss  Grafton,  who  neither  promoted  nor 
disooniaged  the  growing  attachment,  bat  allowed — ^how  often  the  wisest 
plan ! — things  to  take  their  own  course. 

The  evening  before  he  was  to  leave  Atwood,  Beginald  asked  Alice  to 
take  a  favourite  walk,  and  view  the  sunset  fix>m  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Both  felt  that  it  was  their  last  walk  for  a  long  time  together,  and  both 
were  sad  and  silent.  As  they  were  gazing  on  a  splendid  autumn  sunset, 
*' Alice,"  said  Beginald  abruptly,  "as  yonder  sun  sets  below  the  horizon, 
so  will  sink  the  sun  of  my  happiness  when  I  leave  Atwood.  I  am 
unworthy  to  daim  even  a  friend's  place  in  your  pure  thoughts,  yet  I  must 
tell  you  what  your  influence  over  me  has  effected.  Do  you  remember, 
even  in  our  childhood,  how  your  sweet  pleading  eyes  could  calm  my 
wildest  passions?  and  through  the  years  during  which  we  have  been 
parted,  never  have  I  done  wrong  but  their  mournful  gaze  was  upon  me. 
And  now  I  feel  that  henceforth  you  are  my  guardian  angel.  If  ever  I  shall 
achieve  anything  great  or  good,  it  will  be  your  work."  Alice  answered 
not,  but  her  hand  trembled  on  his  arm.  "  Alice,"  continued  Beginald, 
after  a  pause,  "  if  in  future  years  I  become  less  unworthy  of  you,  may  I — 
dare  I — hope  ?  Or  if  you  withhold  your  love,  will  you  at  least  think  of 
me  as  a  friend?"  Alice  held  out  her  hand.  "  I  will  be  ever  your  friend, 
Beginald,"  she  said ;  "  more  I  dare  not  say.  It  was  my  dear  father's  last 
wish,  that  before  I  promised  more,  a  paper,  which  he  left  in  your  father's 
care,  should  be  consulted."  "That  paper  is  in  my  hands  now,"  said 
Beginald.  "May  I  give  it  you  to-night?  But,  Alice,  supposing  your 
father  sanctioned  our— -our  union,  what  would  your  heart  answer?"  Alice 
placed  both  her  hands  in  his.     Beginald  covered  them  with  kisses. 

The  paper  that  Beginald  opened  that  evening,  contained  a  wish  that 
Alice's  choice  might  rest  on  one  of  the  sons  of  his  valued  friend,  Charlea 
James  Marsden.  Alice  lay  down  to  rest  that  night,  doubly  blessed  in  the 
thought  that  her  father  had  sanctioned  her  love. 

The  engagement  between  Alice  and  Beginald  rendered  a  visit  to 
London  absolutely  necessary,  and  Miss  Grafton  wrote  to  her  family  physi- 
cian and  intimate  friend.  Dr.  King,  requesting  him  to  engage  apartments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bussell  Square,  where  he  himself  lived.  Alice 
felt  a  childish  pleasure  in  this  visit,  and  she  determined  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  gain  tidings  of  her  lost  protegie,  Jessie  Moore. 

A  hi^py  month  had  passed  away,  almost  like  a  dream,  so  swifUy  had  the 
days  flown  by  in  quiet  visits  to  the  picture-galleries,  museum,  and  concerts ; 
Alice  always  happy  with  Beginald  by  her  side,  to  direct  her  judgment  and 
improve  her  taste.     In  the  bright  days  of  early  summer  they  made  frequent 
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exeuTsions  to  fayonrite  spots  witliin  easy  access  of  the  metropolis.-  Charles 
Marsden  now  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother ;  and,  by  his  cheerM  manners  and 
well-stored  mind,  made  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  party.  Though  less 
accomplished  and  fascinating  than  his  brother,  Miss  Grafton  preferred 
Charles  to  Beginald,  and  wished  that  her  niece's  choice  had  fallen  on  the 
younger  brother. 

But  Alice  loved  Beginald  with  the  unquestioning  devotion  of  her 
earnest,  enthusiastic  nature,  with  the  perfect  trust  of  an  innocent  heart. 
The  very  essence  of  this  trustful  first-love  is  its  £uth  in  the  worthiness  of 
the  beloved.  Shatter  that  quiet  confidence,  that  perfect  lelianoe,  and  you 
strike  a  blow  to  the  very  root  of  love.  Pity,  regret,  sympathy,  alEeddan, 
may  remain ;  but  the  love  that  has  faith  has  perished. 

Alice  and  her  aunt  sat  one  evening  in  their  pleasant  diawing-room, 
overlooking  the  Eoundling  Gardens,  expecting  Mr.  Marsden,  who  came 
every  evening,  fix>m  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  to  diink  tea  with  Miss 
Grafton  and  her  niece.  Alice  was  silent,  but  it  was  the  silence  of  content. 
She  had  spent  the  previous  day  with  her  aunt,  Beginald,  and  Charles,  at 
Windsor.  The  splendid  old  palace  and  the  noble  park  had  daimed  their 
admiration.  They  had  rambled  round  the  lovely  Virginia  watos,  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  spreading  forest,  with  its  bright  oases  of  flowers.  A 
bright  June  sun  had  wrapped  the  young  foliage  in  radiance,  and  with 
sunshine  in  their  hearts  and  around  them,  they  had  all  agreed  that  it  had 
indeed  been  a  most  happy  day.  Many  years  passed  before  one  of  them 
could  remember  that  day  without  a  pang. 

Aliee  sat  at  the  window  listening  for  Beginald*s  step,  when  a  poorly 
<dad,  but  respectable-looking  woman  caught  her  attention.  A  double 
knock  sounded  on  the  door  below,  but  was  not  the  familiar  rat-tat,  ereiy 
stroke  of  which  was  music  to  Alice's  ears.  Mr.  Charles  Marsden  was 
announced,  the  servant  adding,  that  a  poor  woman  was  waiting  bebw, 
who  begged  to  see  Miss  Alice.  Charles  brought  his  brother's  excuses* 
whom  earnest  business  detained  at  his  chambers.  Alice,  with  a  sigh,  went 
to  the  woman.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room.  **  Aunt,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  want  Charles  to  go  with  me  a  littk 
way ;  I  think  we  may,  perhaps,  hear  something  of  poor  Jessie.  Charles, 
will  you  come  ?"     Mr.  Marsden  gladly  assented. 

"  Charles,"  said  Alice,  as  they  left  the  house,  "  I  did  not  wish  to 
alarm  my  aunt,  but  I  fear  something  terrible  has  happened  to  poor  Jessie. 
Look  here ! "  She  handed  him  a  sHp  of  paper,  blotted  with  tears,  conr 
taining  these  words : — 

"  Bear  Miss  Alice,  I  am  so  veiy,  veiy  miserable,  that,  weak  and  guilty 
as  I  have  been,  I  know  you  will  pity  me.  Last  week  I  saw  your  swe^ 
face  as  you  got  out  of  a  carriage,  but  I  dared  not  speak  to  you — ^you  so 
good  and  pure,  and  I  so  fisiUen  and  wretched.  Oh,  why  did  you  not  let 
me  die  six  long  years  ago  ?  When  I  saw  you  I  resolved  to  write  and 
entreat  your  pity  for  my  poor  baby,  but  it  is  useless  now,"    The  poor 
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scrawl  broke  off  abmptly,  and  the  last  words  were  almost  illegible,  so 
blotted  were  they  with  the  tears  that  had  fallen  upon  them. 

It  was  a  mean,  narrow  street  to  which  the  woman  had  directed  Alice. 
She  was  watching  for  them  at  the  door  of  a  poor-looking  house,  and 
conducted  them  up  a  narrow,  close  staircase  into  a  small  room,  which  was 
scantily  famished,  but  neat  and  dean.  In  a  cot  lay  a  pretty  child,  about 
twelve  months  old.  A  smile  rested  on  the  little  thin  face,  but  the  eyes 
were  dosed  in  death.  Alice's  tears  fdl  fast  as  she  looked  at  it»  and 
listened  to  the  woman's  sad  story  of  its  mother. 

**  She  was  quite  a  young  thmg.  Miss,  though  so  pale  and  wan.  She 
came  here  just  before  baby  was  bom,  nigh  a  twdvemonth  back.  How 
she  did  dote  on  it,  to  be  sure  I  She  was  so  sad,  and  nerer  would  speak 
to  any  one  but  me ;  and  I  think  she  took  to  me  because  I  noticed  baby. 
It  was  a  nice  little  thing,  with  beautiful  dark  eyes ;  but  it  never  throTC. 
It  had  been  iU  some  days,  and  its  cries  distracted  its  poor  mother. 
Testoday  she  said  to  me,  '  Baby  must  have  a  doctor.  I  want  you  to  go 
to  soch  a  house'  (your  house,  Miss), '  and  see  Miss  Alice,  and  tell  her  that 
little  Jessie  Moore,  that  she  was  so  kind  to  years  ago,  entreats  her  to  send 
a  doctor  to  her  little  boy.'  Then  she  told  me,  Miss^  how  you  tried  once 
to  save  her  from  drowning,  and  how  she  wished  you  had  let  her  die  then, 
that  she  might  have  been  spared  so  much  misery  and  sin.  This  morning, 
quite  early  like,  she  knocked  at  my  door;  never  shall  I  forget  her  look  as 
she  said,  '  Baby  is  dead  I  I  am  going  out.'  She  was  quite  calm,  and 
didn't  shed  a  tear,  but  her  eyes  looked  wild  like.  I  went  up— I  soon 
went  up  to  ber  room,  and  there  lay  the  poor  little  thing  dead.  I  washed 
and  dressed  it,  and  laid  it  in  its  little  cot ;  all  day  I  watched  and  waited 
for  its  poor  mother  to  come  back,  but  she  never  came.  So  I  thought. 
Miss,  I  would  make  bold  and  come  to  you,  as  mayhap  you  might  have 
seen  her.  I  found  the  bit  of  paper  with  name  on  it,  and  there  is  another 
fetter  cxr  something  on  that  table,  if  you  would  please  to  look  at  it." 

Almost  mechanically,  Alice  moved  to  the  table,  followed  by  Charles. 
The  letter  of  which  the  woman  had  spoken  lay  there  open,  as  the  wretched 
gid  had  left  it  when  she  rushed  from  the  house.  At  the  same  moment, 
their  eyes  rested  on  these  words :  "  Abandoned  by  you,  I  had  stiU  my 
child  to  ding  to :  it  is  dead ;  I  can  bear  life  no  longer  I  May  Grod  have 
mercy  on  us  ! — Jessie." 

''  I  think  this  is  the  address.  Miss,"  said  the  woman ;  "  I  took  a  letter 
for  her  there  once,  soon  after  baby  was  bom.  How  she  did  long  for  an 
answer,  poor  thing  I  but  it  never  came."  The  woman  held  towards  Alice 
a  torn,  cmmpled  envdope ;  the  name  upon  it  was  Beginald  Marsden,  Esq. 
Alice  took  the  crumpled  paper  from  the  woman's  hand,  and  gazed 
at  it  with  a  strange,  half  vacant  stare.  Presently,  rousing  herself  as  from 
a  trance,  she  whispered,  "  What  can  we  do  ?  think  for  me,  Charles,  for  I 
cannot." 

Charles  Marsden's  first  thought  was  to  hurry  Alice  away.     As  they 
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left  the  house  they  met  Dr.  King.  "  Dear  Miss  Alice,"  said  he 
hurriedly,  '*  I  have  just  left  your  aunt ;  I  called  to  tell  you  that  I  think  I 
have  found  your  Jessie.  It  is  a  sad  tale,  though.  A  poor  young  woman, 
picked  up  out  of  the  river,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  just  as  I  was 
leaving  to-day.  The  house-surgeon  asked  me  to  see  her.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  they  could  get  life  into  her  again,  so  I  tried  a  remedy  which  I 
once  found  succeed  when  other  means  had  failed.  Gradually  she  came  to, 
and  was  able  to  speak  before  I  left.  As  the  nurses  were  chafing  her 
hands,  a  ring  fell  off.  I  took  it  up,  and  inside  were  engraved  the  words, 
Jessie  M.  Moore,  I  think  you  told  me  was  the  name.  This  poor  thin^ 
does  not  look  more  than  eighteen,  so  it  is  very  likely  your  Jessie.  But  if 
you'  do  not  mind  coming  with  me  to-morrow,  you  can  judge  for  yourself." 
The  doctor  soon  left  them. 

*'  Charles,"  said  Alice,  "  I  cannot  go  in  just  now,  let  us  walk  round 
the  square." 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  smooth  gravel  path  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Charles  Marsden  looked,  from  time  to  time,  at  his  companion's 
sweet  face.  It  was  as  white  as  death,  but  as  calm  as  the  face  of  an  angd. 
No  tears  quivered  upon  the  soft  dark  lashes  that  drooped  over  the  tender 
blue  eyes;  the  delicate  mouth  was  now  and  then  disturbed  by  a  faint, 
tremulous  motion,  painfuUy  expressive  of  the  speechless  grief  which  had 
fallen  so  heavily  on  the  untried  heart.  At  last  she  murmured,  rather  to 
herself  than  Charles,  '*  Oh,  how  dreadful  the  thought  that  he  should  hare 
been  guilty  of  such  cruelty — such  dishonour  I  Jessie — ^the  girl  whose  life 
he  saved,  whom  he  knew  in  our  happy  home  1" 

Charles  attempted  not  to  console  her ;  he  felt  too  keenly  that  he  could 
give  no  comfort  here.  No  mortal  voice,  no  mortal  pity,  could  console  her 
in  such  a  grief  as  this.  How  mournfully  they  paced  those  pleasant  leafy 
enclosures  which  Alice  had  looked  upon  so  lately  from  her  open  window, 
listening  to  the  merry  voices  of  the  children,  and  taking  a  pleased  interest 
in  their  games !  And  now,  in  the  bitterness  of  unutterable  sorrow,  she 
looked  back  at  her  past  life,  and  wondered  at  its  happiness.  After  a  long 
silence,  she  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  and  gave  Charles  her 
hand.  "No  one  must  know  this  but  him,"  she  said;  "I  will  take  care 
of  Jessie.     Charles,  I  trust  to  you." 

When  Alice  re-entered  the  house,  she  found  her  aunt  occupied  with 
some  friends ;  and  leaving  them  together,  she  retired  to  her  room — 
retired,  not  to  sleep,  not  to  think,  but  to  pray.  A  dreadful  blank  had 
blotted  out  the  bright  picture  of  her  life,  yet  she  thought  not  of  that,  she 
thought  only  of  Beginald  and  Jessie ;  with  her  whole  heart  and  strength 
she  pleaded  for  the  guilty  and  the  unhappy.  She  thanked  God,  oh  how 
fervently  !  that  life  had  been  spared.  A  holy  calm  at  length  succeeded 
the  agitation  of  her  spirits ;  she  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch,  and  opened 
her  window.  The  cool  air  of  early  morning  fanned  her  heated  chedc,  the 
first  bright  streak  of  dawn  shone  through  the  trees,  and  shed  a  ray  of 
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hope  on  her  heart.  It  seemed  like  a  bright  messenger  from  heaven,  sent 
to  bid  h^  not  despair.     She  laid  down  and  slept. 

With  a  calm  demeanour,  but  a  beating  heart,  Alice  accompanied  Dr. 
King  to  the  hospital.  In  a  small  room  off  the  accident-ward  lay  Jessie, 
a  blank  image  of  despair.  She  nused  her  hot,  heavy  eyelids,  as  the  doctor 
entered,  but  when  she  saw  Alice  a  burning  flush  suffused  her  features, 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Alice  bent  over  her  in  silence. 
At  length  a  tear  fell  on  the  bowed  head,  and  a  tender  voice  murmured, 
"  My  poor  Jessie !"     The  doctor  left  them  together. 

Tears  now  trickled  through  the  thin  fingers  that  were  clasped  before 
Jessie's  face.  "Dear  Miss  Alice,"  sobbed  the  wretched  girl,  "if  you 
knew  all,  you  too  would  shun  me ;  you  would  shrink  from  me  like  the 
rest,  and — " 

"  Hush,  Jessie,  not  now,"  murmured  Alice,  in  a  soothing  tone ;  "  when 
yon  are  better  you  shall  tell  me  all.  Grod  has  been  very  mercifdl  in 
saving  your  life,  and  in  bringing  us  together.  In  our  greatest  trials  He 
will  not  forsake  us  if  we  trust  in  Him." 

"  Yes,  you  who  are  so  good,  but  I  — "  A  gentle  hand  covered  her 
mouth. 

"I  have  not  had  your  temptations,  my  poor  girl,  but  I  too  have 
suffered."  The  anguish  of  the  tone  went  to  Jessie's  heart.  The  hand 
was  pressed  fervently  to  her  lips.  "  Listen  to  me,  dear  Jessie,"  Aliea 
continued  more  cabnly.  "  You  are  very  weak  now,  quiet  alone  can  restoie 
you.    Leave  everything  to  me.     I  have  seen  your  little  boy." 

Another  flood  of  tears  came  to  Jessie's  relief,  and  Alice  wept  with  her. 
With  the  quick  perception  of  affection,  Miss  Grafton  soon  perceived  that 
Alice  suffered  from  a  deeper  rooted  grief  than  she  could  naturally  fed 
from  poor  sinning  Jessie's  misfortunes.  She  nussed  from  her  niece's 
finger  the  ring  that  Beginald  had  given  her,  but  she  forbore  to  solicit  a 
confidence  that  was  not  freely  given,  and  with  the  tact  of  true  sympathy 
avoided  all  allusion  to  Mr.  Marsden.  Poor  Alice  felt  that  hers  was  a 
grief  too  sacred  even  for  affection  to  share. 

In  the  evening  Charles  Marsden  called,  and  he  also  shunned  all 
reference  to  his  brother,  except  while  Alice  was  out  of  the  room,  when  he 
apologised  to  Miss  Grafton  for  Eeginald's  absence.  When  he  left,  Alice 
followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  gave  him  a  small  packet  for  his  brother. 
It  contained  the  ring. 

That  evening  Jessie  Moore  was  seized  with  the  wild  delirium  of  a 
brain  fever.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  Alice  and  her  a^nt,  who  both 
spent  many  hours  by  the  sufferer's  side ;  and  when  reason  at  last  returned 
tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  soothe  and  cheer  her.  When  aU 
danger  was  over.  Miss  Grafton  proposed  to  Alice  that  they  should  leave 
London,  and  go  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  seaside,  and  at  Alice's  request 
took  a  lodging  near  them  for  Jessie  Moore,  whose  unaffected  penitenoe  had 
secured  for  her  the  pitying  tenderness  of  the  kind  old  lady.     Once  Mias 
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Grafton  spoke  to  her  niece  of  Eeginald  Marsden:  "I  take  it  for 
granted,  dear  Alice,  that  ail  is  over  between  you  and  Mr.  Marsden.  I 
seek  not,  darling,  to  know  yoiur  secret,  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  your 
strong  sense  and  noble  heart  that  I  am  sure  that  it  is  no  girlish  pique, 
no  foolish  misunderstanding,  that  has  separated  you.''  "  It  is  not  indeed, 
my  dear  aunt."  "  And  Mr.  Marsden  submits  to  your  decision  ?"  asked 
Miss  Grafton.  '*  He  does ;  because  he  feels  that  I  am  right.  The  seeret 
is  of  so  painfiil  a  nature,  dearest  aunt,  that  if  you  would  make  me  happj, 
pray  never  speak  of  it  again." 

Settled  quietly  at  Eastbourne,  it  was  a  balm  to  Alice's  heart  to  watch 
the  bloom  of  health  gradually  return  to  poor  Jessie's  wasted  cheek.  The 
sea  breezes  invigorated  her  drooping  frame,  and  the  sweet  companionship 
of  Alice  elevated  and  strengthened  her  mind.  Like  most  English  women, 
Alice  was  undemonstrative ;  her  mind,  like  her  beauty,  was  less  suited  to 
dazzle  the  imagination  than  to  win  the  heart.  She  had  loved  deeply, 
devotedly,  yet  she  could  judge  justly  for  herself  and  others.  The  calm 
strength  of  her  character,  her  firm  trust  in  Divine  love,  gave  her  an  unoon* 
scious  influence  over  aU  who  loved  her. 

Jessie,  warm-hearted  and  impetuous,  with  more  vehemence  of  character, 
and  a  far  less  regulated  mind,  clung  to  her  with  child-like  devotion.  Alice 
also  rejoiced  in  the  love  she  had  inspired,  and  strove,  like  a  ministering 
angel,  to  pour  balm  into  the  wounded  heart,  to  awaken  Jessie's  mind  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  and  inspire  her  with 
that  faith  in  the  Divine  love  which  shed  so  bright  a  light  over  Alice's  own 
path. 

Jessie's  story  was  listened  to  with  gentle  pity,  but  never  referred  to 
afterwards.  Before  she  left  London,  Alice  received  one  communication 
from  Beginald.  He  wrote  thus  :  "  Teach  me  what  atonement  I  can  make 
to  you  and  to  her.  I  cannot  love  her,  but  I  will  marry  her  if  you  think 
it  right." 

When  Jessie  opened  her  heart,  Alice  had  said,  **  Jessie,  if  he  offered  to 
marry  you,  not  loving  you,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  would  you  marry 
him?"  Jessie  murmured,  in  a  broken  voice,  "If  his  child  had  lived  I 
might  have  answered,  Yes ;  but  it  is  so  different  now.  Do  not  think  me 
proud,  dear  Miss  Alice,  but  I  cannot  accept  his  pity."  Alice  conveyed 
Jessie's  answer  to  Beginald,  and  only  added  these  words :  **  Jessie  is  my 
charge  now." 

Alice  and  her  aimt  now  consulted  seriously  on  Jessie's  future.  They 
thought  it  best  that  she  should  inake  a  living  for  herself.  She  had  a  fine 
soprano  voice,  which,  if  cultivated,  might  give  her  independence.  Alice's 
former  singing-master  was  willing  to  receive  the  penitent  girl  into  his 
family,  and  give  her  instruction  in  singing  for  three  years,  at  the  end  oi 
which  time  she  might  be  able  to  gain  her  own  living.  Jessie  parted 
with  her  noble  young  protectress  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  resolutely  and 
industriously  began  her  new  career.     Mr.  Leslie  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
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the  beanty  and  flexibility  of  her  voioe,  and  pleased  with  lier  aptitude  and 
goitleness,  that  he  begged  that,  if  he  suooeeded,  as  he  hoped,  in  piepazing 
kr  for  a  fint-rate  oonoert-singer,.  she  wonld  come  out  onder  his  name. 

Alice  and  her  aunt  went  home  to  resume  their  old  life  at  Atwood. 
Teari  passed  on.  Miss  Grafton  and  Alice  often  saw  Mr.  Beginald 
Marsden's  name  in  the  newspapers,  as  leading  counsel  in  the  Northern 
Circnit;  he  had  early  gained  some  standing  in  his  profesaion.  His 
ambition  was  gratified,  Alice  thought,  but  was  he  happy  ?  Chailes  occa- 
sionally paid  them  a  visit ;  he  had  for  some  years  left  college,  and  entered 
on  the  dntiea  of  a  country  clergyman.  An  old  friend  of  his  father  had 
given  him  a  small  living  in  a  pretty  Somersetshire  village.  He  confided 
to  Alice  his  own  plana  and  prospects,  but  he  dared  not  venture  to  speak 
of  his  brother's. 

A  half-yearly  visit  to  Atwood,  and  a  regular  and  intimate  cone- 
^pondenoe  only  increased  Jessie's  devotion  to  Alice,  who  was  her  guide, 
her  oounsdlor,  and  friend ;  and  when  in  her  profession  her  great  beauty 
and  brilliant  voice  laid  her  open  to  flattery  and  temptation,  the  memory  of 
the  one  blot  on  her  early  life,  and  the  love  of  the  gmtle  being  who  had 
rescued  her  from  ruin,  preserved  her  from  danger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie, 
who  had  no  children  of  their  own,  were  as  proud  and  almost  as  fond  of 
her  as  if  she  had  been  thdr  daughter,  and  she  still  resided  with  them. 
Six  years  had  passed  when  Alice  received  a  letter,  written  in  a  hand  whose 
well-known  characters  she  could  not,  even  now,  trace  without  emotion. 
It  contained  these  words: — "Forgive  me  if  I  daze  to  break  the  long 
sflence  between  us.  For  the  pain  which  you  suffered  six  long  years  since, 
I  ask  not  forgiveness ;  I  cannot  forgive  myself.  In  the  calm  sufficiency 
of  pur  own  pure  life  you  cannot  realize  the  desolateness  of  mine.  The 
bright  hopes  that  I  once  cherished  blasted  through  my  own  crimes,  I 
ahmmed  society,  and  wrapped  myself  in  my  profession.  I  gained  repute 
which  brought  no  satisfaction,  for  I  was  alone.  An  angd  once  blnsed 
my  path,  and  though  my  own  guilty  madness  had  forfeited  the  blessing, 
still  the  memory  of  that  pure  love  rendered  all  mercenary  and  unholy  ties 
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"  You  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  the  loadstar  of  a  far  nobler  heart 
than  mine.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  still  there  is  one  who  once 
loved  me,  whose  tenderness  I  feel  I  could  repay  with  devotion,  if  she  would 
only  let  me  make  reparation  for  the  dreadful  past." 

This  letter  caused  Alice  much  anxiety.  There  could  be  so  litUe  sym- 
pathy now  between  the  misanthropic  banister  and  the  beautiful  songstress, 
whose  short  career  in  public  had  been  one  ovation  of  applause.  True, 
Jesne  still  wore  the  ring  he  gave  her,  and  Alice  thought  that,  at  all  events, 
they  had  better  meet.  She  therefore  begged  her  aunt  to  invite  the  two 
brothers  to  meet  them  at  Christmas,  which  festive  season  Jessie  was  to 
spend  at  Atwood.  Miss  Grafton,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  request, 
acceded  to  it,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  both  the  brothers. 
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One  evening  Beginald  Marsden  sauntered  into  Exeter  Hall.  It  was 
unusual  for  him  to  visit  any  place  of  amusement,  as  he  shunned  any 
chance  of  meeting  with  his  former  friends.  He  was  late,  and  seated  him- 
self under  the  orchestra.  A  lady  was  singing  one  of  the  beautiful  airs  of 
the  MesBiak,  The  earnest  tones  of  the  p\ire,  clear  voice  seemed  like  a 
breath  of  the  past,  wafted  over  his  hard,  joyless  life,  summoning  him  to  a 
higher  existence.  His  heart  was  softened ;  he  longed  to  live  a  different 
life.  Engrossed  with  these  thoughts,  he  left  the  hall  without  even  casting 
a  glance  at  the  singer. 

It  was  a  snowy  afternoon  when  Charles  and  Eeginald  Marsden  arrived 
at  Exeter,  and  proceeded  on  the  branch  line  to  Atwood.  The  train, 
impeded  by  the  snow,  which  had  only  been  partially  cleared  from  the 
line,  moved  slowly  on.  It  had  nearly  reached  the  Atwood  station,  when 
the  danger-whistle  sounded,  and  a  red  light  gleamed  in  the  distance. 
There  was  a  sudden  jerk — a  crash.  The  engine  was  off  the  lines.  Shrill 
screams  of  terror  now  arose  on  all  sides.  Lights  and  help  were  quickly 
on  the  spot.  The  two  carriages  next  to  the  engine  were  shattered; 
several  persons  were  seriously  injured.  Charles  Marsden  was  not  hurt; 
Beginald  was  taken  up  insensible. 

An  invitation  to  Atwood  had  been  Alice's  only  answer  to  Beginald 
Marsden's  letter,  but  he  understood  her  motives,  and  felt  that  she  had 
yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  that  he  should  meet  Jessie  Moore  at  Atwood. 
It  was  with  strange,  conflicting  emotions  that  he  had  looked  forward  to 
meeting  Alice  and  Jessie,  and  began  the  journey  which  had  ended  so 
unhappily. 

Alice  and  her  aunt  were  momentarily  expecting  the  brothers.  Their 
pretty  drawing-room,  gay  with  winter  foliage — ^for  Miss  Grafton  loved  old 
Christmas  customs — ^was  lit  up  by  a  crackling  log  fire,  which  gilded  even 
the  snow-covered  shrubs  round  the  low  bay  windows.  A  servant  entered 
hurriedly,  and  said,  ''  James  has  just  come  back,  ma'am,  and  says  there's 
been  an  accident  on  the  railway,  and  one  of  the  Mr.  Marsdens  is  hurt." 
"  Send  James  instantly  with  the  carriage  for  Dr.  Wilmhurst." 

In  half  an  hour  the  carriage  returned,  and  Alice,  with  a  death-like 
shudder,  beheld  Beginald,  still  insensible,  carried  into  the  house.  The 
Doctor  was  with  him,  who  said  the  internal  injuries  were  not  dangerous; 
the  brain  was  affected — slightly,  he  hoped.  Great  care  and  quiet  weia 
needed.     An  hour  elapsed  before  consciousness  returned. 

For  a  n^onth  B^nald  was  confined  to  his  room.  Alice,  with 
thoughtful  kindness,  had  put  off  Jessie's  visit,  who  happened  to  be  with 
the  Leslies,  in  Edinburgh,  and  so  did  not  hear  even  of  the  accident ;  and 
Alice  had  g^ven  her  no  intimation  of  whom  she  was  likely  to  meet  at  Atwood. 

Charles  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  his  parish  duties.  It  was  with 
a  sad,  yet  strangely  sweet  feeling,  that  Beginald  had,  through  his  illness, 
felt  himself  the  object  of  imceasing  care  from  Miss  Grafton  and  AUce.  It 
was  pleasant  to  know  himself  dependent  on  them  alone. 
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Miss  Grafton  paid  him  daily  visits;  brought  him  books  of  Alice's 
choosing — ^not  the  romantic  poetry  that  they  had  once  read  together,  but 
Spenser,  Longfellow,  and  those  wholesome  fictions  that  have  strong  plain 
truths  in  them.  There  was  such  a  home-like  feeUng,  too,  at  Miss  Grafton's. 
Eeginald  thought  with  regret  of  going  out  into  the  world  again ;  his  world 
of  toil  and  money-getting,  where  men's  wits  are  sharpened,  and  their 
hearts  become  stone.  He  trusted  there  might  one  day  be  a  link  between 
Alice  and  himself;  not  the  one  the  breaking  of  which  had  caused  such 
agony  to  both,  but  one  of  brotherly,  sisterly  affection.  He  had  insisted, 
while  his  brother  remained,  that  he  should  not  bear  him  company;  he 
liked  to  think  of  Alice  and  Charles  being  together,  and  had  once  or  twice 
from  his  window  watched  them  walking  in  the  shrubbery. 

With  a  languid  step,  Reginald,  for  the  first  time,  entered  the  sitting- 
room.  Alice  rose.  She  was  very  pale,  and  held  out  her  hand.  They 
looked  into  each  other's  face.  What  a  change  in  both !  he,  with  the  lines 
of  care  and  thought  deeply  graven  on  his  features,  haggard  with  recent 
illness ;  she  with  the  trace'  of  a  deep  sorrow  on  her  sweet  face.  She 
wheeled  a  chair  for  him  to  the  fire,  and  gently  expressed  her  pleasure  at 
his  recovery.  For  some  minutes  he  could  not  speak;  at  last,  with  a 
choked  voice,  he  muttered,  "Alice,  your  forgiveness."  She  gave  him 
her  hand.  His  hot  tears  fell  on  it,  as  he  bent  over  it,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

On  the  next  evening,  Alice,  her  aunt,  and  Reginald  were  together 
in  the  quiet  little  drawing-room,  in  the  dusky  winter  twilight,  when  Miss 
Leslie's  arrival  was  announced.  The  young  concert -singer,  now  an 
elegant-looking  woman,  greeted  Alice  and  her  aunt  with  the  warmth  of 
gratitude  and  affection ;  then,  seeing  a  stranger,  paused.  Miss  Grafton 
huniedly  introduced  Reginald,  as  a  friend  who  had  met  with  an  accident 
on  the  railway.  Mr.  Marsden  and  Jessie  saluted  each  other  with  the  cold 
recognition  of  strangers.  Alice  drew  her  friend  away — ^they  evidently  did 
not  remember  each  other — she  would  tell  her  quietly  next  day.  How 
daintfly  Alice  arranged  poor  Jessie's  collar  and  hair,  in  the  pretty  little 
hed-room  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  expected  visitor !  Jessie  smiled 
at  the  trouble  her  friend  took  with  her  simple  toilette.  Certainly  the 
beautiful  face  and  graceful  figure  needed  not  the  ornament  of  dress. 

They  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  The  lamp  had  not  yet  been 
lighted.  Reginald  Marsden  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  between  the 
fireplace  and  the  piano,  which  had  been  moved  into  a  cosy  comer,  dose  to 
the  angle  of  the  chimney-piece.  The  red  blaze  of  the  fire  rose  and  fell, 
sometimes  vividly  illuminating  the  chamber  with  its  cheerful  light, 
sometimes  leaving  all  in  shadowy  obscurity.  Jessie  and  Alice  seated 
themselves  near  the  window,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  finom  the 
invalid.  Presently,  however,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  conversation 
about  music,  the  young  songstress  alluded  to  a  duet  which  she  wanted 
Alice  to  learn. 
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"  I  have  arranged  your  music  on  the  piano,  dear,"  Alice  said.  *' Will 
you  fetch  this  wonderful  duet?" 

Jessie  glanced  shily  at  the  fancied  stranger;  but  rising  from  her  seat, 
crossed  the  room  towards  the  open  piano. 

Eeginald  watched  the  graceful  figure  with  a  listless  glance ;  but  as  she 
approached  him  the  blaze  flashed  suddenly  upwards,  and  for  a  moment  aU 
was  as  bright  as  day. 

Beginald  Marsden  started  from  his  half-redining  position,  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost. 

"Merciful  heaven  I"  he  exclaimed;  *' Jessie,  Jessie,  my  wronged, 
unhappy  girl." 

He  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  lifting  his  pale  &ce  towards  her  Ofwn. 
He  remembered  nothing  but  her  sorrows  and  her  devotion. 

**  Alice,"  he  cried,  **  Alice,  angel  of  my  life,  this  is  your  work." 

*'  It  is,  Eeginald,"  sobbed  Jessie ;  "  but  for  that  noble  friend  I  should, 
indeed,  have  been  utterly  lost." 

"  But  you  have  been  saved,  Jessie,  and  it  ^  not  yet  too  late  to  atone. 
Alice  has  taught  me  my  duty.  My  poor  girl  I  to  think  that  I  should  not 
have  known  you ! " 

Two  months  later  there  was  a  quiet  wedding.  Charles  Manidfn, 
Alice,  and  Miss  Grafton  alone  were  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsden  went  to  pass  some  months  in  Italy.  Eeginald's 
constitution  had  sustained  too  severe  a  shock  to  permit  him,  for  a  long 
time,  to  resume  his  profession,  even  if  he  should  ever  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  was  likely  that  the  railway  company  would  be  obliged  to  give  him  laige 
damages;  still  his  wife  felt  with  honest  pride  that  she,  too,  could  con- 
tribute to  his  support. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  wedding  Alice  received  the  following  letter : — 

"  Beak  Alice, — Feelings  of  delicacy  towards  you,  and  of  pity  towards 
my  brother,  have  made  me  lock  up  in  my  own  heart  sentiments  of  admhu- 
tion,  affection,  reverence ;  which  to  have  revealed  would  have  been  the  hap- 
piness, the  glory  of  my  life.  Can  you,  will  you  accept  them  now  ?  I  ask 
not  for  that  angel's  love  you  once  felt  for  another.  Alas  1  I  loved  joa 
then,  and  would  cheerfully  have  given  my  life  to  have  saved  you  one  pang. 
From  boyhood  you  have  been  the  bright  star  of  my  life.  Alice,  I  lore 
you  with  the  whole  trust  of  my  soul — with  the  whole  strength  of  my 
being.    Will  you  accept  this  love  P  ''  Charles." 

In  a  few  months,  there  was  a  second  wedding,  as  simple  in  its 
arrangements  as  the  first,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  Alice  and 
her  aunt  left  Atwood,  and  went  to  live  at  the  parsonage-house  of  Chades 
Marsden's  new  pari;^. 
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I?,  among  the  changeful  months  of  the  English  year,  I  have  one  especial 
favourite,  that  month  is  September.  Not  because  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
month  of  harvest,  when  the  rich  yellow  ears  burst  into  gold  on  sunny 
fields,  when  the  reapers  shout,  and  when  the  bright  sheaves  are  piled 
slantedly  to  make  graceful  bowers  for  those  who  woo  by  moonlight.  Not 
because  it  is  the  month  when  the  stars  uncurtain  all  their  jewels,  and  when 
Cynthia  steals  in  shining  sandals  to  kiss  the  boy  Endymion,  where  he  lies 
asleep  on  Latmos*  hill.  Not  because  it  is  the  month  when  Smith,  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Bobinson  shoulder  their  gims,  take  tickets  to  obscure  railway- 
stations,  and  dream  they  are  happy  for  a  fortnight  while  ransacking  well- 
feathered  manors,  and  performing  on  the  gun-barrel  feats  more  astounding 
than  the  startled  rustics  who  gape  at  them  have  ever  done  on  the  ale-barrel. 
Not  because,  in  spite  of  that  grotto  delusion  on  the  5  th  of  August,  it  is 
the  first  month  of  the  season  when  the  oyster  is  really  eatable  and  whole- 
some. Not  because  it  brings  me  fruit  from  the  orchard,  wines  from  the 
vineyard,  and  bivalves,  with  pearls  in  their  mouths,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
8ea,  Not  for  these  things,  ye  poets,  ye  farmers,  ye  sportsmen,  and  ye 
gourmands,  do  I  loye  our  English  September — ^not  for  any  one  of  these 
things  especially.  The  poet,  lentua  in  unibra,  may  watch  the  mellowing 
voods  and  muse  sentimentally,  in  his  soft  mood,  over  the  loveliness  of 
human  decay  and  dissolution ;  the  fanner  may  chuckle  over  his  fat  crops, 
and  cart  his  guano  for  the  season  which  is  to  come ;  Smith,  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson  may  bang  away  at  the  speckled  partridge,  and  carry  each 
other  home,  wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  on  village  wheelbarrows ;  the 
oyster-eater  may  gorge  himself  with  liis  beloved  dish  at  will.  I  envy  not 
these  pleasures.  Pent  up  like  a  caged  lark,  pent  up  in  city  chambers  at 
a  time  when  London  is  a  hollow  and  deserted  mockery,  I  yearn  for  freer 
air  and  clearer  sunshine,  and  long  to  follow  aU  the  rest  of  the  world  Away 
to  the  Mountains. 

It  is  provoking,  to  say  the  least  of  it !  Here  am  I,  a  man  with  legs 
to  climb  with  the  best  of  you,  held  choking  over  a  hot  sewer  by  the  horrible 
Kedusa  of  business,  crushed  helplessly  into  dusty  crannies  with  badly- 
cooked  victuals,  driven  along  deserted  streets  inhabited  by  melancholy 
cabmen ;  and  this  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  mountains  have  put  their 
glory  on,  and  when  cheap  excursion  trains  enable  even  my  butcher  to 
disdain  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

"  Ab  yet  the  bluebell  lingers  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears — 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  penrfume. 
But  froits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autnmn's  brow  ;  the  ruddy  hands 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorn  ;  the  bramble  bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load  ;  the  hazel  hangs 
"With  azure  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream." 
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Everybody  is  out  of  town.     Everybody  has  got  a  gun.     Everybody  is 
away  to  the  mountains.     When  I  say  everybody,  I  mean  everybody  of 
whom  society — nihil  tetigit,  you  know,  quad  non  omavii — ^takes  the  slightest 
notice.     I  try  to  amuse  myself  by  staring  into  the  shop- windows  ;  but  the 
very  tradesmen  mock  me.     "  Blank  will  have  a  suit  of  tweed,"  cries  the 
tailor  and  clothier,  in  his  placards,  "  wherewith  to  face  the  mountain  breeze 
and  stem  the  mountain  torrent;  if  Blank  be  wise,  he  will  straightway 
clothe  himself  in  these  knickerbockers."   Blank  wants  a  Bradshaw.   Blank 
can't  possibly  get  along  without  a  knapsack.    Blank  wiU  have  a  rough  and 
sturdy  walking-stick.     Is  there  anything  else  with  which  we  can  oblige 
Blank,  who  (of  course)  is  going  out  of  town  ?     Here  is  a  plaid  to  keep  his 
legs  warm  on  the  journey.     Here  is  the  cheap  edition  of  "  East  Lynne." 
Here  is  a  handy  article,  with  six  blades  and  a  corkscrew.     Let  Blank  don 
this  wide-awake.     If  Blank  sketches,  here  are  pencils,  crayons,  and  paper. 
See,  Blank,  these  lovely  stereoscopic  views  of  Highland  scenery.     Sleek 
young  counter-jumpers  mock  me  with  delusive  cries  of  "  Shop  ! "    The 
driver  of  the  Hansom's  cab,  which  I  have  not  hailed,  asks  facetiously  after  my 
luggage.    If  this  continues  much  longer,  I  shall  certainly  go  mad.    I  shall 
rush  into  the  various  shops  in  despair ;  forthwith  invest  in  a  suit  of  tweed, 
a  gun,  a  fishing-rod,  a  straw  hat,  a  knapsack,  a  plaid ;  and,  aimed  with 
Bradshaw,  a  cheap  edition  of  the  last  sensation  novel,  and  a  walking-stick, 
forthwith  set  my  teeth  together,  climb  Ludgate  Hill,  strain  to  the  topmost 
piimacle  of  St.  Paul's,  and,  casting  my  eyes  around  me,  delude  myself 
into  the  belief  that  T  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  and  that  yonder  puddle 
of  water  is  Loch  Lomond  ! 

Don't  tell  me  of  Paris,  Spa,  Antwerp,  Munich,  and  the  rest.  Don't 
talk  to  me  about  shooting  matches  at  Yincennes,  rambles  in  Swiss  glens, 
visits  to  German  picture-galleries,  flirtations  at  Boulogne,  and  promenades 
on  the  Boulevards,  Don't  talk  fudge  about  new  associations  and  the 
glorious  antique.  I  am  a  home  bird,  and  love  to  keep  in  sight  of  my 
nest.  I  never  foxmd  it  necessary  to  go  many  miles  out  of  my  way  in  my 
search  for  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful.  You  all  know  the  story  of 
the  landed  proprietor  who,  although  he  had  travelled  all  over  the  world  in 
search  of  scenic  sensations,  had  never  seen  the  lovely  waterfall  on  his  own 
grounds.  A  visit  to  Switzerland  is  well,  for  those  who  can  afford  it ;  but 
as  I  am  writing  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse,  it  will  be  my  task  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  British  Isles,  however  much  despised  by  the  pure  tourist, 
are  not  altogether  a  Grehenna  of  brickbats  and  ditch-water.  By  all  means 
let  the  tourist  dimb  Mont  Blanc,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  down  a 
crevasse,  or  freezing  to  stone  on  a  bed  of  Alpine  snow ;  but  let  him  also 
have  a  run  up  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn.  The  latter  can  be  accomplished 
cheaply  and  without  danger.  Does  it  never  strike  the  home  tourist  that 
he  is  a  public  benefactor  ?  Does  the  Irish  tourist  who  drives  from  inn 
to  inn  among  the  Wicklow  mountains  ever  reflect  that  he  is  fiructifying  the 
resources  of  his  own  country  ?     And  is  the  cockney  tourist  aware  that,  in 
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allowing  liimself  to  be  fleeced  by  a  Highland  innkeeper,  he  may  patriotic- 
ally be  giving  a  mite  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Nationid  Debt? 
Such,  however,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.     Tourists,  like  the  rest  of 
the  community,  are  bees  of  progress,  bound  by  fixed  codes  and  regulations 
to  increase  the  store  of  the  national  hive ;   and  they   shoidd  not  take 
all  their  honey  to  the  Continent.     Once  in  a  while — ^if  only  once  in  a 
while — ^let  them  drop  their  French  accent,  and  talk  their  native  tongue 
with  the  rustics.     I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  too  many  men,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  running  abroad,  visit  foreign  places  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  inferiority  of  our  English  civilization.     A 
mania  for  everything  French  is  veiy  common  and  very  silly,  as  silly  as  the 
other  notion  that  the  French  are  frivolous.    The  impression  left  by  a  chance 
risit  to  a  strange  place  is  in  the  highest  degree  delusive.     A  vulgar  friend 
of  mine — call  him  Bobinson-— once  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  capital :  he 
was  90  captivated  with  everything  Parisian  that,  on  his  return  home,  he 
startled  his  wife  and  innocent  olive  branches  by  appearing  in  full  Parisian 
costume,  with  hair,  beard,  and  moustache  trimmed  in  French  fashion,  and 
armed  with  a  barbarous  patou,  which  struck  me  as  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  double  Dutch.     The  atrocity  went  down  with  that  absurd 
woman,  his  wife ;  but  not  so  with  his  acquaintance.     He  is  a  harmless  man, 
Bobinson,  but  his  friends  cut  him.     The  sooner  we  again  begin  to  encourage 
our  old  rough  instdar  notions,  the  better  for  our  prosperity.     John  Bull» 
however  offensive,  is  John  Bull  all  the  world  over.     I  think  the  insular 
spirit  would  reassert  itself  if  the  tourists  would  patronise  home  scenery  a 
little  more ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin,  while 

"  Wealth  hangs  in  each  tangled  nook, 
In  the  gloaming  of  the  year." 

Besides,  I  hold  that  English  inns  are  infinitely  superior  to  Continental 
hotels.  The  prices  are  not  exorbitant,  and  the  comforts  are  much  more 
realizable.  Say  what  you  please  about  the  Palais  Boyal,  give  me  a  chop 
at  a  certain  cozy  little  hosteby  at  Cladich.  I  dislike  an  abundance  of 
uumal  life  in  my  bed-room.  Beer  seems  to  be  a  more  invigorating 
Werage,  for  one  about  to  take  violent  exercise,  than  vin  ordinaire.  Who 
would  compare  the  clean,  tidy,  and  pretty  Phyllis  of  the  English  roadside  inn 
with  the  pert  French  gar^<m  ?  I  have  been  vulgar  enough  to  add  these  last 
i^emarks,  though  I  fear  that  they  will  not  be  appreciated  by  certain  people 
who  travel  from  inn  to  inn,  eat  and  drink,  sleep,  and  look  at  the 
surrounding  mountains  from  their  bed-room  windows.  This,  if  I  recollect 
lightly,  is  what  is  called  "  doing"  a  place.  With  such  persons  I  have  no 
sympathy.  These  lines  are  not  meant  for  their  eyes,  and  they  had  better 
go  to  Baden-Baden  or  Bath.  My  reader,  I  hope,  is  my  fagged-out  fellow- 
citizen,  who,  imlike  myself,  is  about  to  leave  work  behind  him  for  a  time, 
and  get  an  appetite  for  his  next  Christmas  dinner.  Let  him  take  my 
advice,  and,  in  other  than  the  poet's  sense,  keep  to  the  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home.     Let  him  set  out  with  the  determination  to  eigoy 
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eTerything,  and  "do"  nothing,  when  he  shoulders  his  knapsack,  gzasps 
his  staff  of  thorn ;  and,  locking  up  in  his  chambers  the  ghosts  of  hit  past 
reading,  hies  Away  to  the  Mountains. 

Here  I  sit  alone  in  grey  chambers,  while  holiday-seddng  London  &des 
away  in  the  distance  with  a  waying  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  a  rattle  of 
cabs.  Parliament  will  not  summon,  until  October  next,  with  its  far- 
pealing  horn,  the  honourable  members  whose  duty  it  is  to  hunt  down 
well-breathed  local  bills.  The  members  of  Her  Majesty's  House  of 
Commons  are  blown  up  and  down  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  like  the  leaves 
of  a  political  blue-book.  Legal  London  is  lounging  in  Gennan  Spas, 
flirting,  gaming,  reading,  and  dreaming  of  brie£i.  Literary  London  has 
rushed  wildly  away  from  Fleet  Street,  with  a  copy  of  Tennyson  in  its 

pocket,  and  is 

— -  ''wandering  oyer  hill  and  glen, 
Par  as  it  may  for  the  gentlemen.'* 

Enough :  give  me  Bradshaw !  Bound  as  I  am  by  inexorable  duty  to 
this  Ugolino  of  great  fires  and  sewers,  I  will  comfort  myself  by  poring  over 
the  mysterious  pages  of  the  great  guide-book.  First  let  me  look  at  the 
advertisements.  Mockeiy  again.  *'  Blank  wants  to  go  to  Scarborough," 
cry  the  railway  directors,  "  and  he  can  have  a  ticket  there  and  back, 
available  for  one  calendar  month,  for  thirty-five  shillings."  A  pleasant 
prospect,  forsooth !  White  villas  and  dingy  dwelling-houses  sloping  down 
to  a  shore  white  with  sand,  and  red  with  dulse;  fishing-boats,  which 
never  seem  to  catch  any  fish,  but  are  a  part  of  the  prospect,  in  the 
distance ;  officers  with  eye-glasses,  military  papas,  pretty  horsebreaking, 
weak  young  men  who  read  books,  and  girls  with  pork-pie  hats,  peram- 
bulating on  the  shore.  So  much  for  Scarborough,  which,  by  the  way,  is, 
thanks  to  home  tourists  and  the  steam-engine,  gradually  becoming  less 
and  less  stuck  up.  "  If  Blank  has  a  good  lady  and  little  ones,  and  is  an 
affectionate  father,  he  will  go  to  Brighton,  where  his  family  will  derrre 
lasting  benefit  from  the  sea-bathing,  while  their  musical  tastes  will  he 
cultivated  by  the  stirring  strains  of  the  brass  band."  Brighton — chain- 
pier.  Marine  Parade,  middle-class  missis,  blacklegs,  and  eimui.  No,  thank 
you.  '*  P^haps  Blank  is  an  honest  tradesman,  rough  and  independent, 
part  of  England's  bulwark ;  if  so,  let  him  spend  a  week  at  Margate  or 
Bamsgate."  Bamsgate,  Margate,  bathing-machines,  horribly  vulgar 
women  with  babies,  native  boys,  odoriferous  of  shrimps  and  seaweed, 
milliners  and  their  sweethearts,  periwinkles!  Enough  of  the  sea^de! 
Well,  then.  Blank  will  find  lovely  lanes  in  Surrey,  gorgeous  hop-fields  in 
Kent,  mild  salubrious  hiUs  and  nice  society  in  far-away  Devonshire.  It 
won't  do.  My  heart  is  among  the  hills.  O  ye  deluded  mortals,  who, 
instead  of  taking  proper  advantage  of  your  liberty,  try  to  be  snobhish  at 
Scarborough,  bored  at  Brighton,  jolly  at  Bamsgate  and  Margate,  pastoral 
in  Surrey,  agricultural  in  Kent,  and  poetical  in  Devonshire, — ^would  that  I 
possessed  the  opportunities  ye  let  slip  so  ungratefully !     We  do  not  run 
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oat  of  town  to  be  respectable,  to  lounge,  to  pick  shrimps,  to  stare  whole 
days  from  stiles  at  imbecile  sheep,  to  smell  unbrewed  beer,  or  to  read  idle 
fOfses.  The  breath  of  the  great  dty  has  blown  upon  us  for  three-fourths 
of  the  year;  we  are  weary,  brain-sore,  orer-wrought,  feverish;  and  we 
seek  exercise,  firesh  air,  stirring  associations,  and  innocent  excitement. 
Business  intercourse  with  plodding  men,  ball-room  misery  with  half- 
dressed  women,  biU  discounting,  omnibus  trarelling,  scarcely  tend  to  lift 
tbe  eyes  and  develop  the  sympathies  of  a  man.  Your  quiet  pastoral 
pictures  suit  not  the  necessities  of  the  fireed  citizen.  He  pants  for  an 
atmosphere  in  which  he  may  breathe  fireely,  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  feel  his  soul 
eqpand,  while  the  strong  breeze  plucks  up  roses  to  his  cheek  from  the  very 
dregs  of  his  faded  blood.  Hie  away,  pilgrims!  Grasp  your  sticks, 
thoolder  your  luggage,  put  on  thick  boots,  and  ihen^  fast  as  the  steam* 
engine  can  carry  yon,  rush  joyfully  Away  to  the  Mountains. 

0  the  Mountains — the  Mountains  I  Towering  their  purple  heather- 
dad  shoulders  against  a  sky  distinct  with  purple  fleecy  doud ;  mirrored 
like  Titans  in  the  burnished  bosom  of  the  cabn  and  wooded  lake ;  clothed 
on  with  sudden  mist,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  murmuring  for  a 
moment  like  a  homeless  voice,  dies  away  with  a  gleam  of  amethyst  and 
gold;  bleating  with  iimumerable  flocks,  haunted  by  distant  cries  of 
shqpherds,  murmuring  with  hidden  torrents ;  jewelled  here  and  there  with 
Men  sunbeams,  and  threaded  by  rills  that  distance  freezes  to  sparkling 
ioe.  0  the  Mountains,  the  Mountains  I  inspirers  of  great  thoughts, 
makers  of  mighty  poets;   dwelling,  the  epics  of  the  earthquake,   in 

aJknce,'— 

**  Stmggling  with  the  darknfww  all  the  nighty 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  staxs ;" 

lifting  thdr  lofky  foreheads.  Atlas-like,  to  Orion,  and  blearing  on  their 
shoulders  the  eternal  skies ;  throwing  the  eagle  down  like  a  thunderbolt, 
krel  to  the  browsing  lambs  !  Without  the  mountains.  Earth  would  be  a 
languid  and  voluptuous  garden  of  Armida.  They  teach  lofty  thoughts, 
and  noble  deeds  and  contemplation,  and  the  holy  thirst  for  fame.  They 
fell,  like  the  shadows  of  a  further  life,  over  Byron's  cradle,  and  over- 
Imrthened  his  rest  with  thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for  tears.  Mark  how 
Shelley  draws  his  images  from  the  grand  old  hills.  Th^  were  part  of  the 
souls  of  Coleridge  and  his  wrecked  son  Hartley  I  Th^  were  the  constant 
campanions,  the  daQy  admonishers,  the  mighty  inspirers  of  the  noblest 
poet  of  the  century,  William  Wordsworth. 

And  inexpressibly  beautiful,  peculiarly  impressive,  are  the  mountains  in 
this  pensive  month  of  English  September.  They  are  grand  in  winter, 
wrapped  in  their  snowy  TnimtlM  and  torn  by  unseen  lightnings.  They  are 
gorgeous  in  sununer,  when  the  sunshine  nets  them  in  a  golden  veil,  and, 
like  richly-attired  kings,  they  quiver  visibly  through  the  winking  heat. 
But  their  one  characteristic  in  September  harmonizes  with  the  vegetable 
season  of  the  yeUow  leaf  and  the  ripe  season  of  human  life ;  it  is  that 
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of  golden  repose.  Munnuring  with  innumerable  half-aadible  echoes, 
burgeoning  into  purple  bloom  of  thyme  and  heather,  tinkling  with  mimic 
falls  that  the  summer  has  left  half  dry,  they  sleep  in  their  mightiness 
under  a  quiet,  fleecy  sky ;  surrounded  by  bleating*^ pastures  and  by  russet 
woods,  and  looking  proudly  over  miles  of  harvest  laced  with  silver  rivers, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  by  distant  towns.  Are  there  poets  among  you, 
O  ye  tourists?  Let  them  seek  sermons  and  philosophy  among  the 
mountains.  Are  there  men  of  money  among  you  P  The  mountains  will 
teach  them  that  their  guineas  are  not  omnipotent,  and  that  the  mountam 
thyme  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  their  ledgers.  Come  away,  worn  and 
weary  pilgrims  1  gaze  up  yonder,  feel  a  sense  of  your  own  littleness,  and 
then — ^aspire !  Smith,  this  is  jollier  than  Scarborough.  Brown,  this  is 
sublimer  than  shrimps  at  Margate.  Excelaiorl  Gro  ahead,  guide,  for  we 
follow.  We  mean  to  see  the  sun  set  up  yonder;  to  see  the  sun  sink 
royally  to  sleep,  with  his  golden  chin  pillowed  on  a  bed  of  bulging, 
blushing  doud.  No  lagging  behind.  Is  it  not  rich?  is  it  not  raze? 
Aha !  these  breezes  are  iiner  than  those  one  meets  on  Primrose  HilL 
Higher  still.  Drink  of  tliis  cold  stream ;  more  delicious  to  parched  lips 
than  London  gin,  champagne,  vin  ordinaire,  or  any  other  adulterated 
beverage.  Mark  yonder  boulders,  hoary  with'^Uchens  and  rough  with  the 
mists  of  a  hundred  years.  Do  your  limbs  ache  ?  Strain  along,  tug  along 
manfully ;  for  yonder  little  cairn  of  stones  is  the  summit.  See,  the  further 
skies  grow  rosy,  and  the  lower  vale  grows  shady.  Here  we  are  !  Now 
sit,  and  drink  in  glory  enough  to  last  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  Don't  yon 
feel  like  a  god  up  here,  with  the  red  sun  tinting  the  lesser  hills  around 
you,  and  dying  (as  Alexander  Smith  has  it)  in  his  own  blood  ?  You  send 
up  your  exultation  in  a  shout.  The  health  and  beauty  of  the  mountains 
have  entered  into  your  lungs  and  heart.  Best  awhile ;  and  then  tomble 
down  through  the  shadows  as  speedily  as  you  may.  The  little  iim  lies 
waiting  for  you  far  below.  The  sheep-dog^barks,  the  flocks  bleat,  the 
valleys  darken,  the  world  is  retiring  to  its  rest.  Ah  1  my  dty  feiend, 
won't  your  sleep  be  sound,  and  your  dreams  be  sweet,  this  night  ? 

What  drags  me  down  unto  the  common  day  ?  A  terrible  vision  of  a 
remorseless  national  vampire,  another  demon  of  the  Drachenfels,  who 
haunts  the  Scotch  mountains,  and  against  whom  I  warn  all  Scotch  tourists. 
Hear  his  name,  ye  tourists ;  tremble,  and  be  bond^fide,  Forbes  Mackenrie ! 
He  is  powerful,  he  is  relentless,  he  is  invincible.  Like  the  gens  d'arma 
who  asked  for  your  passport,  he  makes  you  miserable  by  his  air  of 
suspicion.  He  blocks  up  the  door  of  empty  inns  when  you  are  weaiy  and 
footsore,  and  torments  you  for  hours  with  his  questions  before  he  permits 
you  to  enter.  He  induces  spurious  distillers  in  a  small  way  to  sell  yon 
certain  Scotch  whiskies,  compound  of  oatmeal  and  peat-reek.  He  it  is 
who  forces  hardy  highland  wights  to  refuse  to  row  you  o'er  the  ferry  on 
Sundays.  He  is  the  author  of  those  abodes  of  fly-blown  pictures,  cold 
meat,  and  intoxicated  waiters — ^the  Temperance  Hotels.    He  yields  to 
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only  one  golden  talisman,  which  careful  husbands  and  fathers  do  not  care 
to  exhibit.  He  meets  you  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  in  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
the-way  places,  where  you  least  expect  to  see  him;  and  his  charge  for 
moving  on,  with  his  Idlts  and  his  soda-water,  is  never  less  than  one  shilling. 
I  must  also  warn  my  readers  against  a  certain  large  hotel  at  Tarbert,  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  where,  if  you  drop  in  from  the  coach,  they 
charge  you  a  shilling  for  a  bottle  of  bad  porter,  fiye  shillings  for  a  slice  of 
stale  chicken  and  ham,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more  shillings  for  being 
stared  at,  in  an  imbecile  way,  by  an  insane  waiter  with  a  white  neckcloth. 
But  go  your  ways  to  the  mountains,  all  of  you.  There  are  mountains 
in  England,  Lreland,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  and  all  are  lovely  after  their 
kind.  The  scenery  and  the  associations  of  the  English  lakes  are  potent  to 
dispel  from  your  brain  the  remnants  of  London  fog.  Ben  Lomond,  Ben 
Nevis,  Ben  Cruachan,  Blaavin,  and  Glencoe — all  have  their  peculiar 
glories.  You  will  find  pleasant,  quiet  loveliness,  sometimes  roughening 
into  sublimity,  among  the  Wicklow  mountains;  and  for  lovely  mountain 
prospects,  without  water,  there  is  no  place  like  Wales.  Go  your  ways,  my 
friends ;  roll  along  with  your  luggage.  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson. 
I  shall  be  with  ye  in  imagination,  as  I  plod  along  Ludgate  HiU.  May 
health  and  joy  go  with  you,  as  ye  run,  eye-sore  and  brain-sore,  seeking 
relief  firom  the  incubus  hand  of  toil, — ^Away  to  the  Mountains ! 
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Come  not  near  my  roses. 

With  that  check  of  thine ; 
Lest,  beholding  its  rich  dye. 
They  should  pale  for  jealousy : 

Come  not  near  my  roses. 

Come  not  near  my  lilies, 

With  thy  brow  of  snow ; 
Lest,  beholding  aught  so  white. 
They  should  shed  their  leaves  for  spite : 

Come  not  near  my  lilies. 

Warble  not  so  blithely, 

In  my  shady  grove ; 
Lest  the  birds  should,  envious,  fly 
From  that  sweeter  minstrelsy  : 

Warble  not  so  blithely. 

Gaze  not  on  my  heavens, 

With  thine  eye  of  blue ; 
Lest,  angry  with  the  beauteous  thief, 
They  should  seek  in  showers  relief: 

Gaze  not  on  my  heavens.        Caroline  M.  King. 

R 
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THE  DISINHERITED; 

A  TALE  OF  MEXICAN  LIFE  AND  ADVENTUEE. 

Chap.  XVI. 

THE      ATEFBTL. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  all  Indians  are  alike;  and  that  the  man 
acquauited  with  the  manners  of  one  tribe,  knows  them  all.  This  is  a 
senous  error  which  it  is  important  to  dissipate.  Among  the  Indians,  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  aborigines  of  America,  will  be  found  as 
many  differences  in  language,  dialect,  etc.,  as  among  the  nations  of  the 
Old  Continent,  if  not  more.  The  number  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  In- 
dians is  infinite ;  the  manners  of  one  nation  form  a  complete  contrast  with 
those  of  another  living  only  a  few  leagues  away ;  and  any  person  who  after 
travelling  for  some  time  in  the  Far  West,  asserted  that  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Indians  and  their  mode  of  life,  would 
be  quite  deceived ;  and  more  serious  still,  would  deceive  those  whom  he 
pretended  to  instruct. 

The  Indiana  are  divided  into  two  great  families :  the  cultivating 
Indians,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  sedentary  and  attached  to  the  soil 
they  till ;  and  hunter  or  nomadic  Indians,  who  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Touaricks  of  Africa,  and  the  Tartars  of  Asia.  The  hunting  Indians, 
known  as  Indios  JSravos,  inhabit  leathern  huts,  easy  of  transport  from  one 
place  to  another ;  and  only  remain  stationary  so  loug  as  the  country  supplies 
them  with  the  necessary  forage  for  their  horses  and  the  game  indispensable 
for  the  men.  The  tame  Indians,  or  Indios  Mansos,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
permanently  established  at  a  carefully  selected  spot ;  they  have  built  actual 
houses  in  which  they  shelter  themselves  and  keep  their  winter  provisions. 
These  Indians,  though  they  follow  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  recognise 
the  Mexican  laws,  obey  them  ostensibly,  are  apparent  Christians,  though 
they  secretly  practise  all  the  rites  of  their  old  faith ;  and  their  chief  assumes 
the  title  of  Alcalde.  In  a  word,  they  are  nearly  as  much  civilized  as  the 
majority  of  the  Creoles. 

The  confederation  of  the  Papazos  was  composed  of  several  nations,  com- 
bining both  Indios  mansos  and  Indios  bravos.  The  latter,  though  harm- 
less, and  consequently  nomadic,  had,  in  the  heart  of  unexplored  forests  or 
the  gorges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  their  winter  villages ;  a  collection  of  huts 
made  of  branches  and  covered  with  mud,  where  in  the  event  of  war,  their 
squaws  found  refuge,  and  which  served  them,  after  an  expedition,  to  hide 
the  plunder  they  had  made. 

The  Gilenos,  whose  powerful  nation  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  distinct  tribes,  each  of  which  had  its  private  totem  or 
standard,  formed  the  principal  branch  of  the  Con&deiation  of  the  Papazos. 
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The  Giknos  are  essentially  agricultural.  At  a  period  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  state  with  certainty,  because  the  Indians  do  not  write  any- 
thing down,  but  trust  to  tradition,  the  Comanche  nation,  which  proudly 
calls  itself  the  "  Queen  of  the  Prairies,"  and  asserts,  perhaps  justly,  that 
it  is  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Chichimeqnes,  the  first  conque- 
rors of  Mexico,  was  divided  into  two  parts  after  a  council  held  by  the 
chiefs,  for  the  sake  of  terminating  a  dispute  that  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  a  riril  war.  One  half  the  nation  continued  to  wander  in  the  immense 
prairies  of  the  Far  West,  and  retain  the  name  of  Comanche.  The  other 
tribes  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Gila,  gaye  up  hunting  for  agricul- 
ture, while  retaining  their  independence,  and  only  nominally  obeying  the 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans.  Eventually  they  received  the  name  of  Gilenos, 
from  the  river  on  whose  banks  they  originally  settled.  But,  although 
sepaiated,  the  two  divisions  of  the  Comanche  nation  continued  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations,  recognised  each  other  as  springing  frY)m  the  same 
stem,  and  helping  one  another  whenever  circumstances  demanded  it. 

The  Gilenos  piously  preserved  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  main- 
tained their  customs;  among  others  that  of  never  drinking  spirituous 
liquors ;  and  never  permitted  the  Mexican  Government  to  establish  among 
them  that  system  of  annoyance  and  rapine  under  which  it  mercilessly  bows 
the  other  Indian  mansos.  The  Gileno  villages  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  others  by  their  singular  construction,  which  admirably  displays  the 
character  of  this  people.  We  will  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  them  to 
the  reader. 

Stronghand  had  pointed  out  to  the  Major-domo  clusters  of  storied 
houses  suspended  as  it  were  from  the  flank  of  the  hill.  But  these  houses 
were  only  built  temporarily,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  village  would 
be  immediately  destroyed.  The  hill,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  one  of 
those  natural  convulsions  so  common  in  these  regions,  was  separated  into 
two  parts  by  a  quebrada  of  enormous  depth,  whieh  served  as  the  bed  of 
an  impetuous  torrent.  On  either  side  of  this  quebrada  the  Indians  had 
built  an  enormous  construction  of  pyramidal  shape,  upwards  of  two 
hondred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  These  two  towers  contained  the  lodgings 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  granaries  and  storehouses.  More  than  eight 
hundred  beings,  men,  women,  and  children  resided  in  these  singular 
buildings,  which  were  connected  together  at  the  top  by  a  bridge  of 
llianas,  boldly  thrown  across  the  ^byss.  These  towers  could  only  be 
entered  by  a  ladder,  which  was  drawn  up  eaeh  night ;  for,  as  a  last  and 
essential  precaution,  the  doors  were  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order 
to  guard  against  surprise. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  or  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
offieied  at  a  distanoe  by  this  strange  village,  with  its  two  massive  towers, 
having  ladders  for  stairs,  up  and  down  which  people  were  constantly 
moving.  A  few  days  previously,  for  greater  safety,  and  to  guard  the 
village  from  a  surprise,  the  diiefs  had  a  trench  dug,  and  a  palisade 
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erected  composed  of  stakes  fastened  together  by  Uianas.  The  Indians 
had  taken  this  precaution  to  prevent  their  horses,  on  which  they  especially 
calculated  for  the  success  of  the  meditated  expedition  being  carried  off 
by  surprise,  as  so  frequently  happens  on  the  border. 

The  travellers  were  conducted  with  great  ceremony  by  the  chiefs  who 
had  come  to  receive  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  to  thes  quare,  on 
one  side  of  which  stood  the  **  Ark  of  the  First  Man  ;"  on  the  other,  "  The 
great  Medicine  lodge,  or  council  hut."  During  the  ride  the  Major-domo 
fancied  he  saw  among  the  crowd  several  individuals  belonging  to  the  white 
race,  and  mentioned  it  to  his  comrade. 

*'  You  are  not  mistaken,"  the  latter  replied;  "  several  Mexicans  reside 
in  the  village  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  that  must  not  surprise  you, 
for  you  are  aware  that  the  Gilenos  are  mansos.     Stay,  here  is  a  monk." 

In  fact,  at  this  moment  a  stout,  rubicund  monk  crossed  the  square, 
distributing  blessings  right  and  left,  of  which  the  Indians  seemed  to  take 
but  little  notice. 

"  These  worthy  Frayles,"  the  hunter  continued,  "  lead  here  a  rather 
monastic  life,  but  in  spite  of  the  trouble  they  take  they  cannot  succeed  in 
making  proselytes.  The  Comanches  are  too  attached  to  their  religion  to 
accept  another ;  still,  as  they  are  too  savage  to  be  intolerant,"  he  added 
ironically,  "they  allow  these  poor  monks  entire  liberty  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  them.  They  have  evenpennitted 
them  to  build  a  chapel,  a  very  poor  and  simple  edifice,  in  which  a  few 
passing  adventurers  offer  up  their  prayers ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  viUage 
never  set  foot  in  it." 

I  will  go  to  it,"  said  Paredes. 

And  you  will  act  rightly.  However,  I  will  do  this  justice  to  the 
four  monks  who,  through  a  love  of  proselytism,  have  confined  themselves 
to  this  forgotten  nook,  of  stating  that  they  bear  an  excelient  reputation, 
do  all  the  good  they  can,  and  are  generally  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
population.  This  praise  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  Mexican  clergy 
do  not  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity." 

"  But  now  that  war  is  declared,  what  will  become  of  these  monks  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  They  will  remain  peacefully  without  fearing 
insult  or  annoyance.  However  savage  the  Indians  may  be,  they  are  not 
80  savage,  be  assured,  as  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  the 
guilty." 

*'  Forgive  me,  Stronghand,  if  I  remark  that  I  notice  with  sorrow,  in 
yoor  mode  of  expressing  yourself,  a  certain  bitterness  which  seems  to  me 
unjust.  The  secret  sympathies  of  an  honest  man  ought  not,  in  any  case, 
to  render  him  partial." 

« I  allow  that  I  am  wrong,  my  friend.  When  you  know  me  better 
you  will  be  indulgent,  I  doubt  not,  to  this  bitterness  which  I  frequently 
unconsciously  display  in  my  language.  But  here  we  are  at  the  square, 
and  other  more  urgent  matters  claim  all  our  attention." 
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The  plaza,  which  the  travellen  now  readied,  fonned  a  parallelogram 
and  rose  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  on  the  left  of  the 
village.  Several  atreets  opened  into  it,  and  the  honses  built  on  either 
side  of  it  had  an  appearance  of  cleanlineds  and  comfort  which  is  but  rarely 
found  in  Indian  villages ;  and  if  this  pueblo  had  been  inhabited  by  white 
Creoles  it  would  certainly  have  obtained  the  title  of  ciudad.  In  front  of 
the  council  lodge  stood  three  men  whom  it  was  easy  to  recognise  as  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  village  by  their  hats  of  racoon  skin,  surrounded  by 
a  gold  goliUa,  and  the  silver  mounted  cane,  like  that  of  our  beadles, 
vhich  they  held  in  their  right  hand.  The  Mexicans,  among  other 
costoms  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  have  retained  that  of  investing  the 
Indian  chiefs  with  authority.  This  investiture,  generally  performed  by  a 
delegate  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  consists  in  giving  them  the  hat 
and  stick  to  which  we  have  referred.  These  three  chiefs,  therefore, 
ostensibly  held  their  power  from  the  Mexican  government,  but  in  reality 
the  latter  had  only  obeyed  the  feudal  claims  of  the  tribes  assembled  at  this 
village,  by  conferring  the  authority  on  these  men  whom  their  countrymen 
had  long  previously  recognized  as  chiefs. 

The  procession  halted  before  the  Alcaldes,  or,  to  use  the  Indian  term, 
the  sachems.  The  latter  were  men  of  a  ripe  age,  with  a  haughty  and 
imposing  mien.  The  eldest  of  them,  who  stood  in  the  centre,  had  iu  his 
look  and  the  expression  of  his  features  something  indescribably  migestic. 
He  appeared  about  sixty  yean  of  age,  a  long  white  beard  fell  in  snowy 
flakes  on  his  chest ;  his  tall  form,  his  broad  forehead,  his  black  eyes,  and 
his  slightly  aquiline  nose,  rendered  him  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  did 
not  wear  the  Indian  costume,  but  that  adopted  by  the  hunters  and  wood- 
rangers  ;  a  blue  cotton  shirt  fastened  round  his  hips  by  a  leather  girdle, 
which  held  his  arms  and  ammunition,  wide  calzoneras  of  deer  hide  buckled 
below  the  knee,  and  heavy  boots,  whose  heels  were  armed  with  formidable 
spurs,  the  wheel  of  which  was  as  large  as  a  saucer. 

In  conclusion,  the  personage  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  did  not 
belong  to  the  Indian  race,  as  could  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  in  addi- 
tioD,  the  fine,  elegant,  nervous  type  of  the  pure  Spanish  race  could  be 
noticed  in  him.  The  Major-domo  could  not  check  a  start  of  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  this  man,  whose  presence  seemed  to  him  incomprehensible  at 
such  a  place  and  among  such  people.  He  leant  over  to  Stronghand,  and 
asked  him,  in  a  low  voice,  choked  by  involuntary  emotion, — 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?" 

**  You  can  see,"  the  hunter  replied  drily,  "  he  is  the  Alcalde  Mayor  of 
the  pueblo.  But  silence  1  the  persons  sun'ounding  us  are  surprised  to  see 
us  conversing  in  whispers." 

Paredes  held  his  tongue,  though  his  eyes  were  obstinately  fixed  on  the 
num  to  whom  the  hunter  had  ironically  given  the  title  of  Alcalde  Mayor. 
A  littk  to  the  rear  of  the  Chiefs,  a  warrior  was  holding  the  totem  of  the 
tribe,  representing  a  Condor,  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Incas.    A  crowd  of 
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Indians  of  both  sexes,  nearly  all  anned,  filled  tbe  square,  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  witness  a  scene  which  was  not  without  a  certain  grandeur.  So 
soon  as  the  procession  halted,  Sparrowhawk  dismounted  and  walked  ap 
to  the  sachems. 

**  Fathers  of  my  nation,"  he  said,  *'  the  Great  Bear  of  our  tribe  has 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  pale  face,  his  friend." 

"  He  is  welocHne,"  the  three  chiefs  auswoned  unanimously,  "  as  well 
as  his  friend,  whoever  he  may  be ;  so  long  as  he  pleases  to  remam 
among  us  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  brother." 

The  hunter  then  advanced  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  sadiems. 

"  Thanks  for  myself  and  friend,"  he  said,  "  the  journey  we  ha?e  made 
was  long,  and  we  are  worn  with  fatigue.  May  we  be  permitted  to  take  a 
few  hours'  rest?" 

The  Indians  were  astonished  to  hear  the  hunter,  a  man  of  iron  power, 
whose  reputation  for  vigor  was  well  established  among  them,  speak  of  Uie 
&tigue  he  felt.  But  understanding  that  he  had  secret  reasons  for  asking 
this,  no  one  made  a  vemadL 

"  Stronghand  and  his  friend  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  caUi  prepared 
for  them,"  one  of  the  chiefs  answered :  **  Sparrowhawk  will  guide  them." 

The  two  adventurers  bowed  respectfully,  and,  preceded  by  Sparrow- 
hawk,  passed  through  the  crowd  which  opened  before  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  calli  appointed  for  them.  Let  us  state  at  once  that  this 
calli  was  the  property  of  Stronghand,  who  inhabited  it  whenever  busineag 
or  accident  brought  him  to  the  village.  By  the  order  of  the  chiefs,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  two  perBom.  So  soon  as 
the  travellers  reached  the  calli,  Sparrowhawk  retired,  after  whispering  a 
few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  hunter.  The  latter  replied  by  a  sign  of  assent, 
and  then  turned  to  the  Major-domo,  who  was  already  engaged  in  im- 
aaddling  Ms  horse. 

"  Tou  are  at  home,  comrade,"  he  said  to  Mm ;  ''  use  this  house  as  you 
think  proper.  I  have  to  see  a  person  to  whom  I  will  introduce  you  pre- 
sently. I  will,  therefore,  leave  you  for  the  present,  but  I  shall  not  be 
absent  long." 

And  without  awaiting  an  answer,  the  hunter  turned  his  horse,  and 
started  at  a  gallop. 

"  Hum  1 "  the  Mexican  muttered,  so  soon  as  he  was  alone,  "  all  this  is 
not  clear ;  did  I  do  wrong  in  trusting  to  this  man  f  I  will  be  on  my 
guard." 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

THB    8FT. 

After  installing  the  Major-domo  in  the  calli,  Stronghand  proceeded  through 
the  village,  taking  an  apparently  careless  glance  around,  but,  in  reality,  not 
letting  anything  unusual  escape  his  notice.    The  Indians  whom  the  hunter 
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met  addressed  bim  as  an  old  aoquaintanoe ;  the  very  women  and  childrea 
tried  to  attract  his  attention  by  their  hearty  bursts  of  kughter  and  their 
groetiiigs  of  welcome.  For  all  and  for  each  the  hunter  had  a  pleasant 
remark,  and  thus  satisfied  the  frequently  indiscreet  claims  of  those  who 
pressed  around  him.  Thus  accompanied,  he  went  right  through  the 
▼fliage,  and,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  left-hand  pyramid,  dismounted, 
tkrew  his  horse's  bridle  to  a  boy,  bidding  him  lead  the  horse  to  his  calli, 
and  foroed  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd,  whose  curiosity 
seemed  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing.  He  walked  up  to  the  ladder, 
and  after  waving  his  hand  to  the  Indians,  hurried  up  it,  and  disappeared 
inside  the  pyramid. 

This  strange  building,  which  was  almost  shapeless  outside,  was  internally 
arranged  with  the  utmost  care  and  most  perfect  intelligence.  The  hunter, 
who  was  doubtless  anxious  to  reach  his  destination,  only  took  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  rooms  he  passed  through  i  he  went  up  an  internal  staircase, 
and  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  Sparrowhawk  was  standing 
motionless  before  a  cougar's  skin,  hung  up  in  lieu  of  a  door ;  and  on 
seeing  the  hunter  he  bowed  courteously. 

My  father  has  not  delayed,"  he  said,  with  a  good-tempered  smile. 
Has  the  council  begun  yet  P"  Stronghand  asked. 
"  For  four  suns,  the  elders  of  the  nation  hare  remained  without  taking 
rest  round  the  council  fire ;  the  arrival  of  my  father  was  alone  able  to 
make  them  suspend  their  labours  for  an  hour." 
The  hunter  frowned. 

"  Cannot  I  apeak  to  the  great  Sachem  for  a  moment  ?" 
*'  I  cannot  give  my  father  any  information  on  that  point." 
"  Good !"  the  hunter  continued,  apparently  forming  a  determination. 
**  Has  Sparrowhawk  no  instructions  for  me  ?" 

"  None  but  to  await  Stronghand,  and  announce  his  arrival.' 
'*  Wah  I  here  I  am ;  my  brother's  instructions  are  fulfilled.^ 
Without  replying,  Sparrowhawk  raised  the  curtain,  and  allowed  the 
hui^er  to  pass  into  the  coimcil-hall. 

In  a  large  room,  which  was  entirely  destitute  of  fumitnie — unless  that 
name  can  be  given  to  dried  buffalo  skulls  employed  as  seats — some 
twenty  persons  were  gravely  seated  in  a  ciide,  smoking  a  calumet 
silently,  whose  mouthpiece  constantly  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  In 
the  centre  of  the  circle  wais  a  golden  brasier,  in  which  burned  the  sacred 
fire  of  Moctecuzoma,  a  fure  which  must  never  go  out.  According  to 
tradition,  the  last  Emperor  of  Mexico  shared  it  among  his  dearest  partisans 
on  the  eve  of  his  death ;  and  this  fire,  it  is  also  said,  derives  its  origin 
from  the  sun  itself. 

The  presence  of  this  fire  in  the  room,  which  was  generally  kept  in  a  sub- 
tenraneous  vault,  inaccessible  to  the  sight  of  the  conunon  herd,  and  which 
is  only  shown  to  the  people  on  grand  occasions,  proved  the  gravity  of  the 
matters  the  council  had  to  discuss.    Moreover,  the  appearance  of  the  chiefs 
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assembled  in  the  room  had  about  it  something  stem  and  imposing  that 
inspired  respect.  Contrary  to  Indian  habits,  they  were  all  unanned. 
This  precaution,  which  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  the  principal  sachem 
of  the  nation,  was  justified  not  only  by  the  considerable  number  of  diiefs 
present,  but  also  by  their  belonging  to  various  nations.  Each  tribe  of  the 
grand  confederation  of  the  Papazos  had  its  representative  in  this  assembly, 
where  were  also  the  sachems  of  nations  ordinarily  at  war  with  it,  but  who, 
in  the  hope  of  a  general  revolt  against  the  whites,  the  implacable  enemies 
of  the  red  race,  had  forgotten  their  hatred  for  a  season.  Here  could  be 
seen  Yaquis,  Mayos,  Seris,  and  even  free  hunters  and  trappers,  white  and 
half-bred,  in  their  grand  war  paint,  with  their  heels  adorned  with  wolves* 
tails,  an  honorary  distinction  to  which  only  the  great  braves  have  a 
right. 

Thunderbolt,  the  old  man  whose  portrait  we  have  just  drawn,  presided 
over  the  assembly.  On  the  entrance  of  Stronghand,  all  the  warriors  rose, 
turned  to  him,  and  after  bowing  gracefully,  invited  him  to  take  a  seat 
among  them.  The  hunter,  flattered  in  his  heart  by  the  honour  done  him, 
bowed  gravely  to  the  members  of  the  council,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
right  of  Thunderbolt,  after  handing  his  weapons  to  Sparrowhawk,  who 
carried  them  into  an  adjoining  room.  There  was  a  rather  long  silence, 
during  which  the  hunter  smoked  the  calumet  which  had  been  eagerly 
o£fered  him.     At  length  Thunderbolt  began  speaking. 

"  My  son  could  not  arrive  at  a  better  moment,"  he  said,  addressing 
Stronghand;  ''his  return  was  eagerly  desired  by. his  brothers.  He  has 
come  from  the  country  inhabited  by  our  enemies ;  without  doubt  he  will 
give  us  news." 

The  hunter  rose,  looked  round  the  meeting,  and  replied,— 

"  I  have  been  among  the  Gachupinos,  I  have  entered  their  towns,  I 
have  seen  their  pueblos,  presidios,  and  posts;  like  ourselves,  they  arc 
preparing  for  war ;  they  understand  the  extent  of  the  danger  that  threatens 
them,  and  are  trying  to  neutralize  it  by  all  means." 

"  The  news  is  not  very  explicit ;  we  hoped  that  Stronghand  would  give 
us  more  serious  information  about  the  movements  of  the  enemy,"  Thunder- 
bolt remarked,  with  a  reproachful  accent. 

Perhaps  I  could  do  so,"  the  himter  replied  calmly. 
Then  why  are  you  silent  ?" 

The  young  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  bei^eath  the  glances  fixed  on 
him. 

"The  white  men  tiave  a  proverb,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  whose  justice 
I  specially  recognise  at  this  moment." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Words  are  silver,  but  silence  is  gold." 

"  Which  means  ?"  Thunderbolt  continued  eagprly. 

"  The  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  white  man  is  treacheiy,"  the 
hunter  continued,  not  appearing  to  heed  the  interruption;  "they  have 
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eren  conquered  by  treachery  the  Bed-skins,  whom  they  did  not  dare  meet  face 
to  face.  Questions  so  interesting  as  those  we  have  to  settle,  such  serious 
interests  as  we  have  to  discuss,  must  not  be  treated  in  so  large  an 
assembly  ere  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  traitor  has  not  glided  in  among  us. 
So  long  as  merely  general  questions  are  discussed,  this  is  of  slight  con- 
sequence ;  but  so  soon  as  we  discuss  the  means  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  it  is  urgent  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  warned  of  the  result 
of  our  deliberations. 

"  We  cannot  act  otherwise  than  we  are  doing.  Yes,  and  that  is  why  the 
whites  are  cleverer  than  we :  so  soon  as  war  is  declared,  they  appomt  a 
commission,  composed  of  three  members,  or  five  at  the  most,  who  have  to 
drair  up  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Why  do  we  not  do  the  same? 
Nothing  is  more  simple,  it  seems  to  me:  choose,  among  the  chiefs 
assembled  here,  a  certain  number  of  wise  men  accustomed  to  command ; 
these  men  will  assemble  in  secret,  and  decide  on  the  means  to  be  employed 
in  conquering  our  enemy :  in  this  way,  if  the  Spaniards  are  informed  of 
our  movements,  the  traitor  cannot  escape  us  for  long.  The  other  chiefs, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  friendly  natives  and  confederated  tribes,  will  settle 
in  the  Grand  Council  the  common  interests  of  the  Indian  natives,  and  the 
terms  to  be  established  among  them,  in  order  io  stifle  for  ever  those 
germs  of  discord  which  frequently  spring  up  from  a  misunderstanding, 
and  almost  always  degenerate  into  sanguinary  and  interminable  quarrels. 
I  have  spoken :  my  brothers  will  determine  whether  my  words  deserve 
being  taken  into  consideration." 

After  bowing  to  the  audience,  the  hunter  sat  down  again,  and  seemed  to 
be  plunged  into  deep  thought.  One  of  the  instinctive  qualities  of  the  Indian 
race  is  good  sense.  The  chiefs,  in  spite  of  the  circumlocution  in  which 
the  hunter  had  thought  it  necessary  to  envelop  his  remarks,  had  perfectly 
understood  him:  they  had  caught  the  justice  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  speedy  decision  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  entire 
confederation :  they  guessed,  imder  the  hunter's  reticence,  a  name,  which, 
for  secret  reasons  of  his  own,  he  did  not  wish  to  utter,  and  hence  his 
speech  was  greeted  with  a  buzz  of  satisfaction,  which  is  always  flattering 
to  the  ears  of  an  orator,  no  matter  the  nature  of  his  hearers.  Thunderbolt 
questioned  the  members  of  the  council  by  a  glance ;  all  replied  with  an 
affirmative  shake  of  their  heads. 

"  Your  plan  is  adopted,"  the  chief  said ;  "  we  recognise  the  necessity  of 
canying  it  out.  But  this  time  again  we  must  apply  to  you  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  council  whom  we  have  to  elect.*' 

"  Charm  alone  must  decide  the  solution.  All  the  sachems  collected  in 
this  hall  are  great  braves  of  their  tribes,  and  the  picked  warriors  of  their 
nations.  No  matter  on  whom  the  lot  falls,  the  members  will  behave 
honourably  in  the  new  council." 

"  Stronghand  has  spoken  weU,  as  he  always  does,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  give  his  opinion  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs ;  now  let  him  finish  what 
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he  bas  so  irell  begun,  by  instnietiiig  us  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  to 
consult  chance." 

"  Be  it  80 :  I  will  obey  my  father." 

The  hunter  rose  and  left  the  hall,  but  his  absence  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes.  During  this  interval  the  chiefs  remained  motionless  and  silent. 
Stronghand  soon  returned,  followed  by  Sparrowhawk,  who,  as  he  had  been 
ordered  by  the  sachems  to  keep  the  door,  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations,  though  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  This  chi^  carried  a 
blanket  tied  np  so  as  to  form  a  bag. 

"  In  this  blanket,"  the  hunter  then  said,  "  I  have  placed  a  number  of 
bullets  equal  to  that  of  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council :  I  have  taken  these 
bullets  from  the  ammunition  bag  of  every  one  of  the  chiefs.  I  have 
noticed  that  our  guns  are  of  different  bores,  and  hence  some  of  the  bullets 
are  laiger,  others  smaller.  Each  of  us  will  draw  a  bullet  haphazard; 
when  all  have  one,  they  will  be  examined ;  and  the  three  chiefs,  if  you  fix 
on  that  niunber,  or  the  five  if  you  prefer  that  number,  to  whom  chance 
has  given  the  largest  bullets,  will  compose  the  new  council." 

"  That  is  a  simple  way,  and  will  prevent  any  annoyance,"  Thunderbolt 
said ;  *'  I  believe  tluit  we  shall  do  well  by  adopting  it." 

The  chiefs  bowed  their  assent. 

"But,"  the  sachem  continued,  "before  we  begin  drawing,  let  us  first 
settle  of  how  many  members  the  council  shall  consist ;  shaU  th^ie  be  three 
or  five?" 

A  white  trapper  rose  and  asked  leave  to  speak.  It  was  a  man  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  with  frank  and  eneigetic  features,  and  muscular 
limbs,  well  known  all  over  the  western  prairies  by  the  singular  name  of 
the  Whistler. 

"If  I  may  be  allowed,"  he  said,  "to  ofifer  my  opinion  on  such  a 
matter  before  wise  men  and  renowned  warriors,  for  I  am  only  a  poor 
rogue  of  a  hunter,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  a 
oonmiittee  whose  duties  are  so  serious,  three  men  are  not  sufiident  to 
discuss  a  question  advantageously,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  a 
majority.  On  the  other  hand,  five  men  mutually  enlighten  each  other,  by 
exchanging  their  ideas  and  starting  objections :  hence,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  council  ought  to  be  composed  of  five  members.  I  will  add  one 
word :  will  the  white  and  half-bred  hunters  and  trappers  here  'present 
take  part  in  the  election  ?" 

"Do  they  not  fight  with  us?"  Thunderbolt  asked. 

"  That  is  true,"  the  Whistler  continued ;  "  still,  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
better  for  you  to  settle  the  matter  among  yourselves :  we  are,  in  reality, 
only  your  allies." 

"  You  are  our  brothers  and  friends ;  in  the  name  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederation,  I  thank  you,  WhisUer,  for  the  delicate  proposal  yon  have 
made;  but  we  do  not  accept  your  offer,  for  all  must  be  in  common 
between  you  and  us." 
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"  You  will  do  as  you  please.  I  spoke  for  your  good ;  and  if  it  does 
not  suit  you,  say  no  more  about  it.*' 

While  these  remarks  were  exchanged  between  the  txapper  and 
Thundeibolt,  the  chiefs  had  decided  that  the  military  commission  should 
be  composed  of  five  members.  The  drawing  at  onoe  began ;  each  warrior 
went,  in  hia  turn,  to  draw  a  bullet  from  the  bag  held  by  Sparrowhawk ; 
then  the  verification  was  begun  with  that  good  faith  and  impartiality 
which  the  Indians  display  in  all  their  actions  when  dealing  with  one 
another.  On  this  occasion  chance  was  intelligent,  as  happens  more 
frequently  than  is  supposed,  when  it  is  left  free  to  act :  the  chiefs  chosen 
to  form  the  committee  were  exactly  those  who,  if  another  mode  of  election 
had  been  employed,  would  have  gained  all  the  votes  through  their  talent, 
expenenoe,  and  wisdom.  Hence,  the  sachems  frankly  applauded  the 
decision  of  fate,  and  in  their  superstition,  derived  from  this  caprice  of 
accident  a  favourable  augury  for  the  result  of  the  war.  The  committee 
was  composed  as  follows : — 

Thunderbolt,  Sparrowhawk,  Stronghand,  the  Whistler,  and  a  rmowned 
Apache  diief,  whose  name  was  the  Peccary. 

When  the  election  was  over,  just  as  the  chiefs  were  returning  to  their 
seats,  Stronghand  approached  a  trapper,  who,  ever  since  hia  entrance,  had 
seemed  to  shun  his  eye,  and  conceal  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  behind  the 
other  chiefs.  Tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  he  said  in  a  low  but  im- 
perative voice, — 

"  Master  Kidd,  two  words  if  you  please.** 

The  adventurer,  for  it  was  really  he,  started  at  the  touch,  but  imme- 
diately recovering  himself,  he  turned  his  smiling  face  to  the  hunter's,  and 
said,  with  a  respectful  bow, — 

*'  I  am  quite  at  your^service,  caballero ;  can  I  be  so  happy  as  to  be  able 
to  help  you  in  anything  ?" 

*'  Yes,**  the  hunter  answered  drily. 

"  Speak,  caballero,  speak ;  and  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power — *' 

"  A  trace  to  these  hypocritical  protestations,"  Stronghand  rudely  inter- 
rupted him,  "  and  let  us  come  to  facts.*' 

"  I  am  listening  to  you,"  the  other  said,  trying  to  hide  his  anxiety. 

"  This  is  the  point,  rightly  or  wrongly — your  presence  here  offends  me." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  that,  my  dtai  senor  ?" 

"A  very  simple  thing." 

"  What  is  it,  if  you  please  ?" 

'*  Leave  the  tower  at  once,  mount  your  horse,  and  be  off." 

"  Oh !"  the  bandit  said,  with  a  forced  hragh ;  *'  allow  me  to  remark,  my 
dear  senor,  that  the  idea  seems  to  me  a  singular  one." 

"  Do  you  think  so  P"  the  hunter  remarked  coldly ;  "  well,  opinions 
difier.    Por  my  part,  I  consider  it  quite  natural." 

"  Of  course  you  are  jesting." 

"  Do  you  fancy  me  capable  of  jesting — before  all,  with  a  man  like 
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you?  I  think  not.  Well,  I  repeat,  be  off;  be  o£f  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  advise  you  for  your  own  good." 

"I  must  have  an  excuse  for  such  a  flight.  What  will  the  Indian 
chiefs  who  did  me  the  honour  of  summoning  me  to  their  grand  council, 
and  my  friends,  the  hunters,  suppose,  on  seeing  me  thus  abandon  them 
\vithout  any  apparent  motive,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  war  is  about 
to  begin  ?" 

"  That  does  not  concern  mc ;  I  want  you  to  be  off  at  once ;  if  not  — " 

"  Well  r 

*'  I  shall  blow  out  your  brains  in  the  presence  of  all  as  a  traitor  and  a 
spy.     You  understand  ine  now,  my  master,  I  think  ?" 

The  bandit  started  violently;  his  face  became  livid,  and  for  some 
minutes  he  iixed  his  viper  eye  on  the  hunter,  who  examined  him  ironically; 
then  bending  down  to  his  ear,  he  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  rage  and 
shame,  "  Stronghand,  you  are  the  stronger,  and  any  resistance  on  my 
part  would  be  mad ;  I  shall  go,  therefore ;  but  remember  this,  I  shall 
be  avenged." 

Stronghand  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously;  "Do  so,"  he 
said,  *'  if  you  can ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  be  off  if  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  carry  out  my  threat !"  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  bandit.  Kidd 
gave  him  a  parting  look  of  fury,  and,  without  adding  a  word,  left  the  hall. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  was  galloping  on  the  road  to  the  Eeal  de  Minas, 
revolving  the  most  sinister  schemes. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SACHEMS. 

Although  the  chiefs  had  guessed  from  Stronghand's  gestures  what  was 
going  on  between  him  and  the  American  bandit,  not  one  of  them 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  Kidd's  departure,  or  even  seemed  to  notice 
it.  The  Canadian  trapper  named  Whistler  alone  went  up  to  the  hunter, 
and  pressing  his  hand,  said,  with  a  coarse  laugh, — 

"  By  heavens,  comrade,  you  did  not  miss  your  game,  but  brought  it 
down  at  the  first  shot.  Beceivc  my  sincere  congratulations  for  having 
freed  us  of  that  skunk,  who  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  whose  roguish 
face  did  not  at  all  please  me." 

"  It  would  please  you  much  less,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  knew  him," 
the  hunter  replied,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have  no  desire  to  form  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  that  picaro;  only  too  many  like  him  nuiy  be  met  on  the 
prairies." 

The  chiefs  had  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  council,  which  had  been 
momentarily  interrupted,  was  reopened  by  Thunderbolt.  The  Indians, 
though  people  think  proper  to  regard  them  as  savages,  could  give  lessons 
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in  insanity  and  good  breeding  to  the  members  of  parliamentary  assemblies 
in  old  Europe.  Among  them  a  speaker  is  never  interrupted  by  those 
ooaise  and  inopportune  noises  for  which  some  M.P/s  seem  to  possess  a 
priTilege.  Each  speaks  in  his  turn.  The  speakers,  who  are  listened  to 
with  a  religious  silence,  have  the  liberty  of  expressing  their  ideas  without 
fearing  personalities,  which  are  frequently  offensive.  When  the  debate  is 
closed,  the  speaker — ^that  is  to  say,  the  oldest  chief,  or  the  one  of  the  highest 
position,  either  through  bravery  or  wisdom — sums  up  the  discussion  in  a 
few  words,  takes  the  opinion  of  the  other  chiefs,  who  vote  by  nodding 
their  heads,  and  the  minority  always  accepts,  without  complaint  or  recri- 
mination of  any  sort,  the  resolution  of  the  majority. 

Before  going  further,  we  will  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  cause  of  the 
dissatisfaction  which  had  induced  the  Indians  to  revolt  once  again  against 
the  whites.  At  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Indians,  in  spite 
of  the  obstinate  assertions  to  the  contrary,  were  happy,  or  at  any  rate 
were,  through  the  intelligent  care  of  the  Government,  placed  in  a  situation 
which  insured  their  existence  under  very  satisfactory  conditions.  It  is 
indubitable  that  if  Spain  had  retained  her  colonies  for  fifty  or  sixty  years 
longer,  she  would  have  gradually  succeeded  in  converting  the  aborigines 
of  her  vast  territories,  attaching  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
making  them  give  up  a  nomadic  existence,  and  adopt  the  far  preferable 
life  in  villages. 

AH  Spanish  America,  both  North  and  South,  was  covered  with 
missions ;  that  is  to  say,  agricultural  colonies,  established  on  a  large  scale ; 
where  monks,  in  every  way  respectable,  through  their  complete  abnegation  of 
the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  and  their  inexhaustible  charity,  taught  the 
Indians  not  only  the  paternal  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  duty  to 
their  neighbour,  but  preaching  by  example,  they  became  weavers, 
labourers,  cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  in  order  to  make  their  docile  appren- 
tices more  easily  understand  the  way  to  set  to  work.  These  missions 
contained,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  several  hundred 
thousand  Indians,  who  had  given  up  their  nomadic  life  of  hunting,  and 
patiently  assumed  the  yoke  of  civilization.  This  magnificent  result, 
obtained  by  courage  and  perseverance,  and  which  would  have  speedily 
resulted  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  declared  to  be  insoluble — ^the  eman- 
cipation of  the  red  race,  and  its  aptitude  to  assume  the  sedentary  condition 
of  a  town  life,  was  unhappily  not  carried  further. 

When  the  Mexicans  had  proclaimed  their  independence,  their  first 
care  was  to  destroy  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  raised,  and  utterly  over- 
throw the  internal  governmental  system  established  by  them.  Naturally, 
the  missions  wore  not  exempted  from  this  general  overthrow ;  they  were 
perhaps  more  kindly  treated  than  the  institutions  created  by  the  old 
oppressors.  The  philosophic  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
forced  its  way  into  Mexico,  was  naturally  misunderstood,  and  ill  appre- 
ciated by  men  who  were  plunged  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  who 
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believed  that  they  dispLiyed  the  independence  and  nobilit j  of  their 
character  by  deadly  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  abolishing  their  prerogatiyes 
at  one  stroke.  It  is  true  that,  by  an  inevitable  reaction,  the  Mexicaiis, 
whose  revolution  was  almost  entirely  effected  by  priests,  and  who,  at  the 
outset,  displayed  themselves  as  such  daring  sceptics,  ere  long  fell  again, 
through  their  superstition,  beneath  the  power  of  the  same  dergy,  and 
became  more  devoted  slaves  to  them  than  ever. 

Unfortunately,  the  death-blow  had  been  dealt  to  the  missions  or 
agricultural  colonies,  although  the  Grovemment  recognised  its  mistake, 
and  sought  by  all  means  to  palliate  it.  They  never  recovered,  only 
languished,  and  eventually  the  majority  of  them  feU  into  ruin,  and  were 
utterly  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  who  returned  to  that  desert  life  from 
which  they  had  been  drawn  with  such  difficulty.  Nothing  is  so  heart- 
rending as  the  sight  now  offered  by  these  missions,  which  were  onoe  so 
rich,  so  full  of  life,  and  so  flourishing ;  only  a  few  Indians  can  be  seen, 
wandering  about  like  ghosts  in  the  deserted  cloisters,  led  by  an  old  white- 
haired  monk,  whom  they  would  not  leave,  and  who  had  vowed  to  die 
among  his  children. 

The  Mexican  Government  did  not  stop  here.  Eetuming  to  the  old 
errors  of  the  conquistadors,  it  grew  accustomed  to  regard  the  Indians  as 
slaves ;  imposing  on  them  exorbitant  tariffs  for  articles  of  primary  neces- 
sity, which  it  sold  to  them  through  special  agents,  bowing  them  to  any 
Draconian  law,  and  carrying  their  injiistice  so  far  as  to  deny  them 
intellect,  and  brand  them  with  the  name  of  Gente  sin  rason,  or  people 
without  reason.  Tlie  consequences  of  such  a  system  can  be  easily  com- 
prehended. The  Indians,  who,  at  the  outset,  contented  themselves  with 
passively  withdrawing,  and  seeking  in  the  desert  the  liberty  that  was 
refosed  them,  on  finding  themselves  so  unjustly  treated,  and  urged  to 
desperation  by  such  insults,  thought  about  avenging  themselves,  and 
requiting  evil  for  evil. 

Then  recommenced  those  periodical  invasions  of  the  Indian  borders 
which  the  Spaniards  had  repressed  with  such  difficulty  and  such  bloodshed. 
Murder  and  pillage  were  organized  on  a  grand  scale,  and  with  such  success, 
that  the  Comanches  and  Apaches,  to  vex  the  whites,  gave  the  ironical 
name  of  the  "  Mexican  moon"  to  the  month  they  selected  to  commit  their 
periodical  depredations.  The  subjected  Indians — ^that  is  to  say,  those 
who,  in  spite  of  the  constant  vexations  to  which  they  were  victims, 
remained  attached  to  their  villages — ^revolted  several  times,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  Mexican  Government  succeeded  in  making  them  return  to 
their  duty  by  promises  and  concessions,  which  were  violated  and  forgotten 
so  soon  as  the  red-skins  had  laid  down  their  arms.  The  war,  conse- 
quently, became  generalized  and  permanent  in  the  border  states  of  the 
confederation. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  invasions  man  serious  thm  others, 
the  Indians  had  almost  entirely  confined  themselves  to  keeping  the  whites 
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oa  the  alert,  when  the  great  insurrection  of  1827  broke  out,  which  all  but 
succeeded  in  depriTing  Mexico  of  hor  richest  provinces.  This  insurrection 
was  the  more  temble,  because,  on  this  occasion,  the  Indians,  guided  by 
expenenced  chiefs,  possessing  firearms,  and  carrying  out  tactics  entirely 
different  from  those  they  had  hitherto  employed,  waged  a  serious  war,  and 
insisted  on  retaining  the  provinces  they  had  seized.  The  red-skins  elected 
an  emperor  and  established  a  government;  they  displayed  a  settled 
mtention  of  definitively  regaining  their  independence  and  reconstituting 
their  nationality. 

The  Mexicans,  justly  terrified  by  these  manifestations,  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  quell  this  formidable  revolt,  and  succeeded, 
though  rather  owing  to  the  treachery  and  disunion  they  managed  to  sow 
among  the  chiefs,  than  by  the  power  of  their  arms.  But  this  uprising 
had  caused  them  to  reflect,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  high  time  to  come  to 
aa  arrangement  with  these  men,  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  irrational  beings.  Peace  was  concluded  on  conditions  very 
advantageous  to  the  Indians  and  their  forces ;  and  the  Mexicans,  owing  to 
the  fright  they  had  endured,  were  compelled  to  keep  their  promises,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  pretended  to  do  so. 

For  several  years  the  Indians,  satisfied  with  this  apparent  amelioration 
in  the  relations  between  them  and  the  whites,  remained  peacefully  in  their 
Tillages,  and  the  Mexicans  had  only  to  defend  their  borders  against  the 
attacks  of  the  wild  or  unsubjected  Indians.  This  was  a  task,  we  are 
bomid  to  confess,  in  which  they  were  not  very  successful ;  for  the  Indians 
eventually  passed  the  limits  the  Spaniards  had  imposed  on  them,  perma- 
nently established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Creole  villages,  and 
by  degrees,  and  gaining  ground  each  year,  they  reduced  the  territory  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  an  extraordinary  way. 

Still,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  great  Indian  insurrection  seemed 
to  have  died  out,  and  the  Indios  mansos  had  apparently  accepted  the 
sovereignty  of  Mexico,  the  annoyances  recommenced.  Though  at  first  slight, 
they  gradually  became  more  and  more  frequent,  owing  to  the  apathetic 
resignation  of  the  Indians,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  uncom- 
plainingly endured  the  unjust  aggressions  of  which  they  were  made  the 
svstematic  victims.  The  concessions  granted  under  the  pressure  of  fear, 
were  brutally  withdrawn,  and  matters  returned  to  the  same  state  as  before 
the  insurrection.  The  Indians  continued  to  suffer,  apparently  resigned  to 
endure  aU  the  insults  it  might  please  their  (^pressors  to  make  them 
undogo ;  but  this  calm  concealed  a  terrific  storm,  and  the  Mexicans  would 
shortly  be  aroused  by  a  thunder-clap. 

The  red-skins  behaved,  under  the  circumstances,  with  rare  prudence 
and  circumspection,  in  order  not  to  alann  the  persons  they  wished  to 
snrpnae.  They  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Mexictms 
as  to  their  plans,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  the  agents  of  the 
MexicBn  Grovemment,  continually  kept  in  their  villages  to  watch  them; 
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among  whom  was  Kidd,  whom  Stronghand  had  so  suddenly  unmasked 
and  contemptuously  turned  out.  Still  these  agents,  in  spite  of  their 
lively  desire  to  make  themselves  of  importance  by  magnifying  facts,  had 
only  been  able  to  give  very  vague  details  about  the  conspiracy  the  Indians 
were  secretly  forming.  They  knew  that  an  emperor  had  been  dected,  and 
that  he  was  a  white  man,  but  they  did  not  know  who  he  was,  or  his  name. 
They  also  knew  that  the  confederation  of  the  Papazos  had  placed  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  and  intended  to  deal  the  first  blow,  but  no  one 
was  aware  when  or  how  hostilities  woidd  conunence. 

This  information,  however,  incomplete  though  it  was,  appeared  to  the 
Mexicans,  on  whose  minds  at  once  rushed  the  sanguinaiy  memories  of  the 
last  revolution,  sufficiently  serious  for  them  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  to  resist  the  first  attack  of  the  red-skdns,  which  is  always  so 
terrible,  and  to  place  their  frontiers  in  such  a  state  as  would  prevent 
a  surprise, — a  thing  they  had  never  yet  succeeded  in  effecting.  The  Mexican 
Government,  warned  of  what  was  going  on  by  the  commandants  of  the 
states  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  the  two  most  menaced  of  the  confederation, 
and  recognising  the  gravity  of  the  case,  resolved  to  send  troops  from  the 
capital  to  reinforce  the  border  garrisons.  This  plan,  unfortunately,  conld 
not  be  carried  out,  and  was  the  cause  of  fresh  and  very  dangerous  com- 
plications. 

It  is  only  in  the  old  Spanish  colonies,  which  are  in  the  deepest  state 
of  neglect  and  disorganization,  that  such  acts  are  possible.  The  troops 
told  off  to  proceed  to  Sonora,  so  soon  as  they  learned  that  they  were 
intended  to  oppose  the  Indians,  peremptorily  refused  to  march,  alleging, 
as  the  reason,  that  they  were  not  at  all  desirous  of  fighting  savages  who 
did  not  respect  the  law  of  nations,  and  had  no  scniples  about  scalping 
their  prisoners.  The  president  of  the  republic,  strong  in  his  right,  and 
the  danger  the  country  ran,  tried  to  insist  and  force  them  to  set  out.  Then 
a  thing  that  might  be  easily  foreseen  occurred :  not  only  did  the  troops 
obstinately  remain  in  rovolt,  but  set  the  seal  on  it  by  making  a  pronnn- 
c'amiento  in  favour  of  the  general  chosen  to  command  the  expedition,  and 
who,  we  may  do  him  the  justice  of  saying,  had  been  the  first  to  dedare 
against  the  dq>arture  of  the  troops  from  the  capital. 

This  pronunciamiento  was  the  spark  that  fired  the  powder-train.  In 
a  few  days,  the  whole  of  Mexico  was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war; 
so  that  the  governors  of  the  two  states,  being  reduced  to  their  own  forces, 
and  not  knowing  whether  they  would  retain  their  posts  under  the  new 
president,  were  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  did  not  dare  take  any  initiative, 
and  contented  themselves  with  throwing  up  such  intrenchments  as  they 
could,  though  they  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  keeping  their  troops  to  their 
duty,  and  keeping  them  from  deserting.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at 
the  moment  we  have  now  reached.  This  information,  upon  which  we 
have  purposely  laid  a  stress,  in  order  to  make  the  reader  understand 
certain  facts  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  seem  to  belong  rather 
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to  the  regions  of  fancy  than  to  that  of  history,  as  they  are  so  strange  and 
incredible,  was  reported  by  Stronghand  to  the  council  of  the  sachems^  and 
listened  to  in  a  religious  silence. 

"Now,"  he  added,  in  conclusion,  "I  believe  that  the  moment  has 
arriyed  to  strike  the  grand  blow  for  which  we  have  so  long  been  preparing. 
Our  enemies  hesitate.  They  are  demoralized.  Their  soldiers  tremble; 
and  I  am  convinced  they  will  not  withstand  the  attack  of  our  and  the  great 
Beaver's  warriors.  This  is  what  I  wished  to  say  to  the  council.  Still  it 
was  not  advisable  that  such  important  news  should  reach  the  ears  of  our 
enemies.  The  sachems  will  judge  whether  I  have  acted  well,  or  if  my 
zeal  carried  me  too  far  in  dismissing  from  the  ooundl  a  pale-face  who,  I 
am  convinced,  is  a  traitor  sold  to  the  Mexicans.     I  have  spoken." 

A  flattering  murmur  greeted  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  young 
man,  who  sat  down,  blushing. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  Whistler  then  said,  *'  that  the  debate  need  not  be 
a  long  one.  As  war  is  decided  on,  the  council  of  the  confederation  has 
only  to  seek  allies  among  the  other  Indian  nations,  in  order  to  augment 
the  number  of  our  warriors,  if  that  be  possible.  As  regards  the  operations, 
and  the  period  when  the  Mexican  territory  is  to  be  invaded,  that  will 
devolve  on  the  military  committee,  who  pledge  themselves  to  the  pro- 
foundest  secrecy  about  their  discussions,  imtil  the  hour  for  action  arrives. 
I  have  spoken." 

Thunderbolt  rose. 

''  Chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  confederation  of  the  Papazos,"  he  said, 
in  his  sympathetic  and  sonorous  voice,  "  and  you,  wanriors,  our  allies,  the 
moment  for  dissolving  your  council  has  at  length  arrived.  Henceforth 
the  committee  of  the  five  chiefs  will  alone  sit.  Each  of  you  will  return  to 
his  tribe,  arm  his  warriors,  and  order  the  scalp-dance  to  be  performed 
round  the  war-post ;  but  the  eighth  sun  must  see  you  here  again  at  the 
head  of  your  warriors,  in  order  that  all  may  be  ready  to  act  when  the 
invasion  is  decided  on.     I  have  spoken.     Have  I  said  well,  powerful  men  ?" 

The  chiefs  rose  in  silence,  resumed  their  weapons,  and  immediately 
left  the  vUlage,  starting  in  different  directions  at  a  gallop.  Thunderbolt 
and  Stronghand  were  left  alone. 

"  My  son,"  the  old  man  then  said,  "have  you  nothing  to  tell  me?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  the  young  man  respectfully  answered,  "  I  have  very 
serious  news  for  you." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THS   BANCHO. 

Before  describing  the  conversation  between  Thunderbolt  and  Stronghand, 
we  are  obliged  to  go  back,  and  tell  the  reader  certain  facts  which  had 
occurred  at  the  Hacienda  del  Toro,  a  few  days  before  the  Major-domo  set 
out  for  Hermosillo.    Mexican  girls,  bom  and  bred  on  the  Indian  border, 
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enjoy  a  liberty  which,  the  want  of  society  renders  indispensable.  Always 
on  horseback  upon  these  immense  estates,  which  extend  for  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  leagues,  their  life  is  spent  in  riding  oyer  hill  and  dale, 
visiting  the  wretched  huts  of  the  vaqueros  and  peons,  relieving  their  wants, 
and  rendering  themselves  beloved  by  their  simple  graces  and  affecting 
goodness  of  heart. 

Dona  Marianna,  who  had  been  exiled  for  several  years  at  a  convent,  so 
soon  as  she  returned  home,  eagerly  renewed  her  long  rides  through  forests 
and  prairies,  to  see  again  the  persons  in  her  father's  employ,  with  whom 
she  had  sported  as  a  child,  and  of  whom  she  had  such  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection. At  times  followed  by  a  servant,  specially  attached  to  her,  but 
more  usually  alone,  the  maiden  had  therefore  recommenced  her  rides, 
going  to  visit  one  and  the  other,  enjoying  her  gallop,  careless  as  a  bird, 
pleased  with  everything — ^the  flowers  she  culled  as  she  passed,  the  reviving 
breeze  she  inhaled,  and  smiling  gaily  at  the  sun  which  bronzed  her  com- 
plexion ;  in  a  word,  she  revealed  the  voluptuous  and  egotistic  apathy  of  a 
ehild  in  whom  the  woman  is  not  yet  revealed,  and  who  is  ignorant  that 
she  possesses  a  heart. 

Most  usually  Dona  Marianna  guided  her  horse  to  a  rancho  situated 
about  three  leagues  from  the  hacienda,  in  the  midst  of  a  majestic  forest  of 
evergreen  oaks  and  larches.  This  rancho,  which  was  built  of  adobes,  and 
whitewashed,  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  in  the  centre  of  a  field 
sufficiently  cleared  to  grow  the  grain  required  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  hovel.  In  the  rear  of  the  rancho  was  an  enclosure, 
serving  as  corral,  and  containing  two  cows  and  four  or  five  horses,  the  sole 
fortune  of  the  master  of  this  rancho,  which,  however,  internally  was  not 
so  poverty-stricken  as  the  exterior  seemed  to  forebode.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  two  of  which  served  as  bed-rooms,  and  the  third  as 
sitting-room,  saloon,  kitchen,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  fowls  impudently 
came  to  pick  up  grain,  and  pieces  of  tortillas  which  had  been  allowed 
to  fall. 

On  the  right  was  a  sort  of  low  fireplace,  evidently  for  cuHnanr 
purposes ;  the  middle  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  hu^e  oak  table  with 
twisted  legs ;  at  the  end,  two  doors  opened  into  the  bed-rooms,  and  the 
walla  were  covered  with  those  hideous  coloured  plates  which  Parisian  trade 
inundates  the  New  World  with,  and  under  which  intelligent  hawkers  print 
the  names  of  saints,  to  render  the  sale  more  easy.  Among  these  engravings 
was  one  representing  Napoleon  crossing  the  St.  Bernard,  accompanied  by 
a  guide,  holding  his  horse.  It  bore  the  rather  too  fanciful  title,  "  The 
great  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar."  A  fact  which 
imparts  incomparable  meaning  to  this  humorous  motto  is,  that  the 
general,  far  from  wishing  to  give  his  doak  to  the  guide,  who  does  not 
want  it,  seems  to  be  shivering  with  cold,  and  wrapping  himself  iqp  with 
extreme  care.  Lastly,  a  few  butaccas  and  eqtiipala  completed  the  furniture, 
which,  for  many  reasons,  might  be  considered  d^ant  in  a  country  where 
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the  sdence  of  comfort  is  completely  ignored,  and  tbe  wants  of  material  life 
ue  lednoed  to  their  simplest  expression. 

This  rancho  had  been  for  many  years  inhabited  by  the  same  fiunfly, 
who  were  the  last  relics  of  the  Indians  dwelling  here  when  the  country  was 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  These  Indians,  who  were  mansos,  and  long 
ooQTerted  to  Christianity,  had  been  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
Marquises  de  Moguer,  who  were  always  attached  to  them,  and  made  it  a 
point  of  honotn:  to  heighten  their  comforts,  and  give  them  their  protection 
under  all  circumstances.  Hence  the  devotion  of  these  worthy  people  to 
the  M(^er  family  was  affecting,  through  its  simple  self-denial.  They 
had  forgotten  their  Indian  name,  and  were  only  known  by  that  of  Sanchez. 

At  the  moment  when  we  introduce  this  family  to  the  reader,  it  consisted 
of  three  persons :  the  father,  a  blind  old  man,  but  upright  and  hale,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  infirmity,  still  traversed  all  the  forest  tracks  without  hesitation 
or  risk  of  losing  himself,  merely  accompanied  by  his  dog  Bouchaley ;  the 
mother,  a  woman  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  robust,  and  possessing 
marked  features,  which,  when  she  was  younger,  must  have  been  very 
handsome ;  and  the  son,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  well  built,  and  a 
daring  hunter,  who  held  the  post  of  tigrero  at  the  hacienda. 

Louisa  Sanchez  had  been  nurse  to  Dona  Marianna,  and  the  young  lady, 
deprived  at  an  early  age  of  her  mistress,  had  retained  for  her  not  merdy 
that  friendship  which  children  generaUy  have  for  their  nurse,  and  which 
at  times  renders  the  mother  jealous,  but  that  craving  for  affection,  so 
natural  in  young  hearts,  and  which  Dona  Marianna,  restrained  by  her 
father's  apparent  sternness,  could  not  indulge.  The  maiden's  return  to 
the  hacienda  caused  great  joy  at  the  rancho;  father,  mother,  and  son  at 
once  mounted  and  proceeded  to  the  Toro  to  embrace  their  child,  as  they 
simply  called  her.  Halfway  they  met  Dona  Marianna,  who,  in  her 
impatience  to  see  them  again,  was  galloping  like  a  mad  girl,  followed  by 
her  brother,  who  was  teasing  her  about  this  love  for  her  nurse. 

Since  then,  not  a  day  had  passed  on  which  the  young  lady  did  not 
cany  the  sunshine  of  her  presence  to  the  rancho,  and  shared  the  breakfast 
of  the  family — a  frugal  meal,  composed  of  light  cakes,  roasted  on  on  iron 
phite,  boiled  beef  seasoned  with  chile  Colorado,  milk,  and  queaadiUaty  or 
cheese-cakes,  hard  and  green  and  leathery,  which  the  young  lady,  however, 
declared  to  be  excellent,  and  heartily  enjoyed.  Bouchaley,  like  everybody 
else  at  the  rancho,  entertained  a  feeling  of  adoration  for  Dona  Marianna. 
He  was  a  long-haired  black-and-white  mastiff,  about  ten  years  old,  and 
spiteful  and  noisy  as  all  his  congeners.  In  reality,  the  dog  possessed  but 
one  good  quality,  its  well-itried  fidelity  to  its  master,  whom  it  never  took 
its  eyes  off,  and  constantly  crouched  at  his  feet.  Since  the  young  lady's 
return,  the  heart  of  the  worthy  quadruped  had  opened  to  a  new  affection ; 
each  morning  it  took  its  post  on  the  road  by  which  Dona  Marianna  came, 
and  as  soon  as  it  saw  her,  saluted  her  by  leaps  and  deafening  barks. 

Marianno  Sanchez,  the  tigrero,  had  for  his  foster-sister  an  affection 
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heightened  by  the  similarity  of  nanaie — a  similarity  which  in  Spanish 
America  gpives  a  right  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  relationship.  This  touching 
custom,  whose  origin  is  entirely  Indian,  is  intended  to  draw  closer  the 
relations  between  tocayo  and  tocaya,  and  they  are  almost  brother  and 
sister.  Hence  the  tigrero,  in  order  to  be  present  each  morning  at  his 
tocaya's  breakfast,  often  rode  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  the  morning,  and 
found  his  reward  in  a  snule  from  the  young  lady.  As  for  Father  Sanchez, 
since  the  return  of  his  child,. as  he  called  her,  he  only  felt  one  regret.  It 
was  that  he  could  not  sec  her  and  admire  her  beauty ;  but  he  consoled 
himself  by  embracing  her. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  sun  illumined  the  hut ; 
the  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  forest.  Father  Sanchez  had  taken  up 
the  handmill,  and  was  grinding  the  wheat,  while  his  wife,  after  sifting  the 
wheat,  pounded  it  and  formed  it  into  light  cakes,  called  tortillas,  which, 
after  being  griddled,  would  form  the  solid  portion  of  the  breakfast. 
Bouchaley  was  at  his  post  on  the  road,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the 
young  lady. 

"How  is  it,"  the  old  man  asked,  "that  Marianno  is  not  here  yet? 
I  generally  hear  the  sound  of  his  horse  earlier  than  this." 

"Poor  lad!  who  knows  where  he  is  at  this  moment?"  the  mother 
answered.  "  He  has  for  some  days  been  watching  a  band  of  jaguars  that 
have  bitten  several  horses  at  the  hacienda.  He  is  certainly  ambushed  in 
some  thicket.  I  only  trust  he  wUl  not  be  devoured  some  day  by  the 
terrible  animals." 

"  Nonsense,  wife,"  the  old  man  continued,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
"  Maternal  love  renders  you  foolish.     Marianno  devoured  by  the  tigers !" 

"  Well,  I  see  nothing  impossible  in  that." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  Bouchaley  is  capable  of  chasing  a 
peccari ;  one  thing  is  as  possible  as  the  other.  Besides,  you  forget  that 
our  son  never  goes  out  without  his  dog  Bigote,  a  cross  between  a  wolf  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  as  big  as  a  six  months  old  colt,  and  who  is  capable 
of  breaking  the  loins  of  a  coyote  at  one  snap." 

"  I  do  not  say  no,  father ;  I  do  not  say  no,"  she  continued,  with  a  shake 
of  her  head ;  "  that  does  not  prevent  his  being  a  dangerous  trade,  which 
may,  one  day  or  another,  cost  him  his  life." 

"  Stuff !  Marianno  is  too  clever  a  hunter  for  that ;  besides,  the  trade  is 
lucrative ;  each  jaguar-skin  brings  him  in  fourteen  piastres — a  sum  we 
cannot  afford  to  despise,  since  my  infirmity  has  prevented  me  from  working. 
It  would  be  better  for  my  old  carcass  to  return  to  the  earth,  as  I  am  no 
longer  good  for  anything." 

"Do  not  speak  so,  father;  especially  before  our  daughter,  for  she 
would  not  forgive  you:  for  what  you  are  saying  is  unjust;  you  have 
worked  enough  in  your  time  to  rest  now,  and  your  son  take  your 
place." 

"  WeU,  tell  me,  wife,"  the  old  man  said  laughingly,  "  was  I  devoured 
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by  the  jaguar  ?  And  yet  I  was  a  tigrero  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the 
jaguars  were  not  nearly  so  polite  in  my  time  as  they  now  are." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  it  is  true  that  you  have  not  been  deyoured,  but 
your  father  and  your  grandfather  were.     What  answer  hare  you  to  that  ?" 

"  Hem !"  the'old  man  went  on,  in  some  embarrassment ;  "  I  will  answer 
— I  will  answer — " 

"  Nothing,  and  that  will  be  the  best,"  she  continued ;  "  for  you  could 
not  say  anything  satisfactory." 

"Nonsense!  what  do  you  take  me  for,  mother?  if  my  father  and 
grandfather  were  deyoured,  and  that  is  true,  it  was — " 

"  Well,  what?  I  am  anxious  to  hear." 

"Because  they  were  treacherously  attacked  by  the  jaguars,"  he  at 
length  said,  with  a  triumphant  air ;  "  the  wretches  knew  whom  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  so  played  cunning.  Otherwise  they  would  never  hare 
got  the  best  of  two  such  clerer  hunters  as  my  father  and  grandfather." 

The  ranchera  shragged  her  shoulders  with  a  smile,  but  she  considered 
it  unnecessary  to  answer,  as  she  was  well  aware  she  would  not  succeed  in 
making  her  husband  change  his  opinion  as  to  her  son's  dangerous  trade. 
The  old  man,  satisfied  with  having  reduced  his  wife  to  silence,  as  he 
^mcied,  did  not  abuse  his  victory ;  with  a  crafty  smile  he  rolled  and  lit 
a  cigarette,  while  Na  Luisa  laid  the  table,  arranged  and  dusted  eveiything 
in  the  rancho,  and  listened  anxiously  to  assure  herself  that  the  footfall  of 
her  son's  horse  was  not  mingled  with  the  sounds  that  incessantly  rose 
from  the  forest. 

All  at  once  Bouchaley  was  heard  barking  furiously.  The  old  man 
drew  himself  up  in  his  butacca,  while  Na  Sanchez  rushed  to  the  doorway, 
in  which  Dona  Marianna  appeared,  fresh  and  smiling. 

"  Grood  morning,  father  1  good  morning,  mother !"  she  exclaimed  in 
her  silvery  voice,  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  old  man,  who  tenderly 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  **  Come,  Bouchaley,  come,  be  quiet !"  she 
added;  patting  the  dog,  which  still  gambolled  round  her.  '*  Mother,  ask 
my  tocayo  to  put  Negro  in  the  corral,  for  the  good  animal  has  earned  its 
alfalfa." 

"I  will  go,  Querida,"  the  old  man  said;  "for  to-day  I  take 
Marianno's  place."     And  he  left  the  rancho  without  awaiting  an  answer. 

"Mother,"  the  young  lady  continued,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety, 
"  whane  is  my  foster-brother  ?     I  do  not  see  him." 

"  He  has  not  arrived  yet,  nina." 

"What!  not  arrived?" 

"  Oh,  I  trust  he  will  soon  be  here,"  she  said,  while  stifling  a  sigh. 

The  maiden  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  sympathetically. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?"  she  at  length  said,  as  she  seized  the 
poor  woman's  hand;  "  can  any  accident  have  happened?" 

"The  Lord  guard  us  from  it,  Querida,"  Luisa  said,  clasping  her 
hands. 
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**  Still,  you  are  anxious,  modier.  You  aie  hiding  somediing  £n>m  mc. 
Tell  me  at  onoe  what  it  is." 

*'  Nothing,  my  child,  forgive  me.  Nothing  extnuHdinar)'  has  oocnrrcd, 
and  I  am  hiding  nothing  from  you,  but — " 

"  But  what  ?"  Dona  Maiianna  interrupted  her. 

"  Well,  since  you  insist,  Querida,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  alarmed. 
You  know  that  Marianno  is  tigrero  to  the  hacienda  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  then  ?" 

''  I  am  always  frightened  lest  he  should  meet  with  an  aocadent,  for 
that  happens  so  easUy." 

"  Come,  come,  mother,  do  not  have  such  thoughts  as  these.  Mananno 
is  an  intrepid  hunter,  and  possesses  far  from  common  skill  and  tact." 

"  Ah,  hija,  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  old  man.  Alas !  if  I 
lost  my  son,  what  would  become  of  you  P" 

"  Oh,  mother,  why  talk  in  that  way  ?  Marianno,  I  hope,  runs  no 
danger.  The  delay  that  alarms  you  means  nothing;  you  will  soon  see 
him  again." 

"  May  you  be  saying  the  truth,  dear  child !" 

'*  I  am  so  oonyinced  of  it,  mamita,  that  I  will  not  sit  down  to  table  till 
he  anives." 

**  Well,  you  will  not  hare  to  wait  long,  hijita,"  the  old  man  said,  as 
he  re-mitered  the  rancho. 

"Is  he  coming?"  the  mother  joyously  exclaimed,  as  she  finrtiTdy 
wiped  away  a  tear. 

"I  knew  it,"  the  maiden  remarked. 

"  There,  do  you  hear  his  horse  ?"  the  old  man  said. 

In  fact,  the  furious  gallop  of  a  horse  echoed  in  the  forest,  and 
approached  with  the  rapidity  of  a  hurricane.  The  two  females  darted  to 
the  door;  at  this  moment  a  horseman  appeared  on  the  skirt  of  the 
clearing,  riding  at  full  speed,  with  his  hair  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  his 
fiioe  animated  by  the  speed  at  which  he  rode.  This  horseman,  who  was 
powerfully  and  yet  gracefully  built,  and  had  a  manly,  energetic  face,  was 
Marianno,  the  tigrero.  His  dog,  a  black-and-white  Newfoundland,  with 
powerful  chest  and  enormous  head,  was  running  by  the  side  of  the  horse, 
and  looking  up  intelligently  every  moment. 

**  "Viva  DiosI  Querida  tocaya!"  the  young  man  exclaimed,  as  be 
leaped  from  his  horse.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  was  afraid  that  I 
should  arrive  too  late.  Bigote,"  he  added,  addressing  his  dog  and 
throwing  the  bridle  to  it,  which  the  animal  seized  with  its  mouth,  "lead 
Moreno  to  the  corraL" 

The  dog  immediately  proceeded  thither,  fbflowed  by  the  horse,  wh3e 
Marianno  and  the  two  females  returned  to  the  rancho.  The  yoiug  man 
kissed  his  father's  forehead,  and  took  his  hand,  saying,  "  Grood  moniing, 
pi^a!*'  and  then  returned  to  his  mother,  whom  he  embraced  sererai 
times. 
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"  Crael  child,"  she  aaid  to  him,  "  vhy  did  you  delay  so  long  ?*' 

"Pay  no  attention  to  what  your  mother  says,  Muchacho/'  the  old 
man  lemarked;  '*  she  is  foolbh." 

"Fie!  yoQ  must  not  say  that!"  the  young  lady  exdaimed;  "you 
would  do  better  in  scolding  Marianno,  for  I  too  felt  alarmed." 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  the  young  man  replied ;  "  I  hare  been 
for  some  days  on  the  track  of  a  family  of  jaguars,  which  is  prowling  about 
tbe  neighbcKuhood,  and  I  could  not  possibly  come  sooner." 

"  Are  thev  about  here  ?" 

"No,  they  are  prowlers  brought  here  by  the  drought;  and  are  the 
more  dangerous  because,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  these  parts,  they  rest 
where  they  please — sometimes  at  one  pkoe,  sometimes  at  another,  and  it 
beeomes  Tcry  difficult  to  follow  their  traQ." 

"  I  only  hope  they  will  not  think  of  coming  here,"  the  mother  said 
amdottslv. 

"^  I  do  not  believe  they  will,  for  wild  beasts  shun  the  yicinity  of  man. 
Still,  Dona  Marianna  had  better,  for  some  days  to  come,  restrict  her  rides, 
and  not  venture  too  far  into  the  forest." 

''What  can  I  have  ft>  fear?" 

"Nothing,  I  hope;  still  it  is  better  to  act  prudently.  Wild  beasts 
are  animals  whose  habits  it  is  very  difficult  to  discoyer,  especially  when 
they  are  in  unknown  parts,  as  these  are." 

"  Nonsense !"  the  young  lady  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  you  are  trying  to 
frighten  me,  tocayo." 

"Do  not  believe  that;  I  will  accompany  you  with  B^te  to  the 
hacienda." 

The  dog,  which  had  returned  to  its  master's  side  after  performing  ita 
duties,  wagged  its  tail,  and  looked  up  in  her  face. 

"  I  will  not  allow  that,  tocayo,"  the  young  lady  replied,  as  she  passed 
her  hand  through  the  dog*s  silky  coat,  and  pulled  its  ears ;  "  let  Bigote 
have  a  rest.  I  came  alone,  and  will  return  alone;  and,  mounted  on 
Negro,  I  defy  the  tigers  to  catch  me  up,  unless  they  are  ambuaeaded  on 
my  road." 

"  Still,  nina — "  Marianno  objected. 

"  Not  a  word  more  on  the  subject,  tocayo,  I  beg ;  let  us  breakfast,  for 
I  am  iiteralfy  dying  of  hunger ;  and  were  the  tigers  here,"  she  addedf 
with  a  laagh,  "  they  might  fiighten  me,  but  not  deprive  me  of  my  appetite." 
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I  AT  once  frankly  admit  that  it  was  not  by  rigorous  obsearanoe  of  tlie 
proprieties  that  I  contrived,  in  the  brief  space  of  one  year, — something  less, 
strictly  speaking, — ^to  graduate  from  the  position,  with  an  excellent  salaiy, 
of  principal  assistant  at  one  of  the  largest  establishments  for  the  sale  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  in  London,  with  the  certainty  of  early  admission  to 
the  Pharmaceutical,  to  the  rank  of  full  private  in  the  Garibaldian  Volun- 
teers, seven  months  of  the  descending  interval  having  been  passed  in 
compounding  pills  in  a  famous  manufactoiy  of  the  wonder-working  mixture, 
not  one  hundred  miles  from  Temple  Bar. 

Yet  I  quite  as  certainly  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  sad  slip  in 
morals.  I  was  a  little  fast,  no  doubt ;  did  not  keep  so  clear  of  tailors' 
books  as  I  should  have  done ;  betted  a  sovereign  or  two,  now  and  then, 
upon  the  Oaks  or  Derby ;  and  greatly  enjoyed  a  quiet  game  of  billiards, 
when  a  chance  offered  of  indulging  in  that  fashionable  pastime  in  a  remote 
or  obscure  part  of  the  metropolitan  world,  where  there  was  no  likelihood 

that  the  managing  man  in  Wr. ,  the  eminent  pharmaceutical  chemist's 

establishment  would  be  recognised.  These  minor  peccadilloes  would 
probably  have  had  no  very  hurtful  consequences,  had  it  not  unfortunately 
happened  that  when  labouring  under  an  oppressive  consciousness — ^brought 
about  by  the  almost  simultaneous  delivery  of  a  number  of  letters,  in  size, 
folding,  colour  of  paper,  and  caligraphy  unmistakably  at  a  glance  the 
devil's  own — ^that  I  had  outrun  the  constable  to  the  tune  of  something 
like  two  hundred  pounds,  I  chanced,  in  carelessly  running  over  the 
"  Notices  to  Correspondents "  column  of  a  widely  circulated  penny 
periodical,  to  have  my  eye  arrested  by  a  communication,  signed  "  Sophon- 
isba."  After  considerable  dubitation,  I,  in  an  evil  hour,  opened  a 
correspondence,  at  the  commencement  through  the  editor,  with  "  Sophon- 
isba."  ''  A  lady  considerably  under  thirty  "  (I  myself  was  twenty-eight; 
the  ages  tallied  nicely) — "  A  lady  considerably  under  thirty ;  not,  perh^s, 
handsome,  in  an  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  but  very  pleasing  in  appearance; 
endowed  with  the  most  cheerful  good  temper ;  confessedly  an  admirable 
household  manager;  and  possessed,  in  actual  cash,  of  two  thousand 
pounds — ^not  to  speak  of  good  expectations.*'  This  desirable  kc^  ms 
%illing  to  yoke  herself  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  gentleman  of 
eorrespondent  amiability  of  temper,  and  suitable  age — ^a  professional 
gentleman,  of  sound  Church  of  England  principles,  would  be  preferred — 
and  one  who  himself  had  a  moderate  income  of,  say,  £200  per  annum. 

If  Sophonisba,  it  instantly  occurred  to  me,  had  had  my  estimable  self  in 
her  mind's  eye  when  sketching  the  portraiture  of  him  who,  in  her  judg- 
ment, would  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  she  could  not  have 
more  exactly  catalogued  my  qualifications  for,  under  the  circumstances, 
making  her  maritally  happy.  I  was  of  the  specified  age,  and  of  sweetest 
temper — except  parenthetically;   that  is,  when  annoyed  or  irritated,    I 
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was  a  professional  gentleman  in  tbe  true  meaning  of  tbe  phrase — whatever 
pnting  pedants  might  say;  and  my  income — salary  and  income  are 
conTertible  terms — ^had  been  lately  raised  to  jS210  per  annum.  I  could 
not  say  that  sound  Church  of  England  principles  would  have  been  set 
down  to  my  credit  by  a  rigorous  appraiser  of  spiritual  inclinings,  but  I 
was  tolerably  regular  in  my  attendance  at  church,  which  was  all,  I  judged, 
that  would  be  required  by  the  amiable  Sophonisba  until,  "  with  hand  in 
hand  together,"  we  entered  the  shadow  of  the  setting  sun.  Yes ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  I,  in  the  main,  realized  Sophonisba's  fancy  sketch. 
But  who  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  have  dreamed — who,  by  the  wildest 
freak  of  suspicion,  could  for  one  moment  have  imagined — ^that  Sophonisba 

herself  was .     But  I  may  not  anticipate  the  dreadful  discovery. 

After  a  number  of  letters  had  been  interchanged  by  Sophonisba  and 
Tancred,  Sophonisba  agreed  to  meet  Tancred  towards  dusk, — 


«( 


At  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summcr^s  day," — 


(I  had  been  reading  Macaiday's  poems,)  at  the  Crown  Coffee  House, 
Holbom.  Tancred  would  be  there,  awaiting,  with  trembling  impatience, 
the  advent  of  Sophonisba,  in  a  private  room,  where — mutual  felicitations, 
with  real  names,  of  comrse,  having  been  exchanged — tea  for  two  could  be 
served  to  the  happy  pair. 

Before  inviting  the  reader  to  accompany  me,  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  to  the  Crown  Coffee  House,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  situation,  that  I  should  place  before  him  or 
her  an  outline  of  my  own  antecedents,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  position  in 
the  social  scale,  with  its  conditions  and  belongings,  to  which  I  had 
clambered,  been  hoisted,  had  butted,  or  blundered  my  way.  Those 
twenty-eight  years  of  a  by  no  means  pufBng-up  life  may  be  despatched  in 
about  as  many  seconds.  I  was  bom  near  Mitcham,  Surrey.  I  was  an 
only  child ;  our  family  name,  Smith ;  and,  somewhat  curiously,  my  father 
was  under-bailiff  to  a  gentleman — a  very  gay  gentleman — also  of  the  name 
of  Smith:  Percy  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Lodge.  The  motive  of  such 
condescension  I  cannot  speak  to, — ^my  father  being  a  taciturn,  unques- 
tionable man,  and  my  mother  having  departed  this  life  before  I  was  able 
to  ask  the  question,  had  it  occurred  to  me  to  do  so, — ^but  the  fact  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  gay  young  squire  stood  sponsor  at  my  baptism,  when  I  was 
named  "  Percy,"  after  himself.  That  gracious  condescension  was  moreover 
supplemented  by  a  promise  that  he  would  befriend  his  godson  as  he  grew 
up  in  life,  an  undertaking  which  he  better  fidfilled  than  the  more  solemn 
one  given  at  the  same  time, — ^that  I  should  be  led,  by  his  guidance,  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  When  big  enough,  I  was  sent  to 
the  best  dame  school  in  Mitcham;  and  at  my  father's  death — which 
happened  suddenly,  from  the  kick  of  a  vicious  horse,  when  I  was  in  my 
ninth  year — ^to  a  Mr.  Spinks'  seminary,  where  I  remained  till  I  was  close 
upon  sixteen.     But  for  the  squire's  benevolent  soUcitude  for  his  godson,  I 
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should  liaTe  found  myself  in  very  evil  case,  my  father,  suddenly  as  be 
called  away,  haying  taken  timely  care  to  leare  me  penniless,  by  a  irifi 
executed  soon  after  my  birth.  That  instrument,  in  whidi  my  name  was 
not  even  mentioned,  devised  all  he  possessed — ^a  good  round  sum — to  his 
brother,  a  small  fanner  of  Wiltshire,  whom  he  regularly  Tisited  eveiy  year 
at  Christmas. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gay  squire  had  married,  whilst  I  was  still  on 
infant,  a  yet  gayer  wife.  She  was,  I  in  after  years  imderstood,  a  young 
person  of  humble  parentage,  whose  only  dowry  was  remarkable  beauty. 
She  bore  a  son — ^baptized  Percy,  like  myself,  not  long  after  which  strange 
reports  got  about.  The  upshot  was,  that  the  silly  wife  went  off  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Elm  Lodge,  and  nerer 
returned.  There  was  a  duel,  in  which,  I  believe,  neither  combatant  was 
much  hurt.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  squire  shut  up  Elm  Lodge,  went 
abroad,  and  his  wife  having  been  divorced  from  him  a  vinculo,  he  married 
a  French  lady  and  settled  permanently  in  Paris,  visiting  England  at  long 
intervals  apart,  and  for  a  few  days,  sometimes  for  a  few  hours,  only.  It 
was  reported  that  he  had  several  children  by  his  second  wife.  This  was 
thought  to  account  for  his  persistent  estrangement  from  his  son,  whom, 
after  the  mother's  elopement,  he  would  never  see  or  correspond  with.  He, 
however,  provided — ^though,  for  one  of  his  great  means,  in  a  scanty, 
grudging  way — for  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  subsequently  sent  to  Cambridge  University,  where  he  graduated  with 
credit.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  allowed,  after  attaining  his 
majority,  £500  per  annum.  I  saw  him  frequently ;  when,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  I  shall  presently  notice.  My  impression  of  him, 
which  maturer  years  confirmed,  was  that  his  was  a  nature  of  fine  impulses, 
generous  aspirations,  but  that  his  mind  was  soured,  cankered — the  genial 
current  of  his  life  poisoned,  turned  awry,  dried  up—by  a  bitter,  burning 
sense  of  his  father's  injustice,  his  mother's  frailty.  He  fell  into  habits  of 
wild,  reckless  dissipation;  raised  money  upon  post-obit  bonds,  to  be 
squandered  as  soon  as  obtained — ^which  bonds  were,  however,  of  no  real 
value,  the  famfly  estates  not  being  entailed. 

It  was  a  constant  subject  of  jeering  comment,  not  cleariy  comprehended 
by  me,  that  although  Percy  Smith,  Esq.,  never  saw  his  son,  when  he  came 
upon  one  of  his  flying  visits  to  Surrey,  he  invariably  caQed  upon  Dr. 
Spinks,  inquired  kindly  after,  and  spoke  kindly  to  me.  That  was  true; 
but  the  kindness  was  lofty,  condescendent,  reserved.  He  never  failed  to 
impress  upon  me,  that  though  he  took  an  interest  in  me  as  his  godson,  and 
would  redeem  die  promise  he  had  made  to  help  me  on  in  the  worid,  I 
must  not  for  that  indulge  in  any  absurd  expectations.  At  his  last  visit  to 
the  seminary,  when,  as  before  stated,  I  was  close  upon  my  sixteenth  biith- 
day,  he  announced  the  precise  way,  and  to  what  extent,  he  intended 
helping  me  on  in  the  world.  My  education  was  finished,  and  he  bad 
agreed  to  place  me  with  a  highly  respectable  chemist  and  dniggut  of 
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London — A  lelative  of  Mr.  May,  the  tenant  of  Holm  Pann — ^for  five 
years;  that  is  to  say,  till  I  was  twenty-one,  up  to  which  time  I  should  be 
prorided  lor  at  his  cost.  After  that,  I  would  have  to  shift  for  myself. 
"  It  will  be  well  also,"  added  my  magnificent  godfather,  "  it  will  be  well 
also  you  should  deariy  xmderstand  that  any  application  to  me  for  further 
pecaniaiy  aid  will  neither  be  complied  with  nor  noticed.  Bear  that  distinctly 
in  mind.  It  may  hetp  to  raider  you  industrious  and  self-reliant — qualities 
that  will  stand  you  in  better  stead  than  almost  any  amount  of  gift  money." 
He  then  bade  me  farewell,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  knew  the  "  respectable  chemist  and  druggist "  by  sight.  He,  with 
his  wife,  usually  passed  a  week  or  so  at  Holm  Farm  every  autumn.  It 
was  there  also  I  frequently  met  my  namesake,  Percy  Smith.  The  estate, 
as  it  was  generally  called,  consisted  of  over  five  hundred  remarkably  fertile 
acres,  and  was  highly  fanned.  As  a  cultivator  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers, 
moKoyer,  Mr.  May  was  thought  to  have  no  superior  in  the  county.  A 
more  delightful  abode  I  have  never  seen,  even  in  that  southern  Italy,  where 
I,  with  some  thousands  of  other  fools,  went  in  search  of  fame  and  found 
famine— or  something  more  like  it  than  I  have  before  or  since  experienced. 
Mr.  May,  a  widower,  was  a  singularly  genial,  summer-hearted  man ;  his 
only  child,  Emily,  a  bud  of  rarer  promise  than  any  which  blushed  and 
sparkled  in.  his  bright  parterres,  Emily  May  was  seven  years  my  junior, 
she  being  nine  when  I  left  Mitcham  for  London.  Even  at  that  age,  it 
could  be  seen  what  consummate  loveliness  woidd  be  hers  when  a  few  more 
years  should  have  passed  over  her  head ; — a  fresh,  joyous  loveliness,  dewy, 
spaikling  as  a  rosy  morning  of  spring,  yet  commingled  with  sunset  hues, 
and  the  silvery  light  of  stars.  Mr.  May  had  been  always  very  friendly, 
and,  when  I  left  for  London,  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  pass  my 
annual  holidays  at  Holm  Farm.  I  did  not  once  miss  availing  myself  of 
that  iavitation  during  eight  successive  summers.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
eighth  visit,  I,  having  long  previously  become  distressingly  spooney  anent 
the  divine  Ellen,  made  a  discovery  which  convinced  me  that  the  most 
prudent  thing  I  could  do  was  to  renounce  those  dangerous  visits,  and 
stick  sturdily  to  the  study  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  The  discovery  was 
made  through  my  impetuous  namesake,  the  son  of  the  great  Percy  Smith, 
Esq.  He,  too,  had  been  long  thrall  to  Ellen  May,  and  counting,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  father's  warm  friendship,  had  proposed  for  her  hand.  He 
was  met  by  a  courteously  expressed  but  decided  refusal.  Ellen,  Mr. 
May  stated,  was  betrothed  to  Arthur  Bedding,  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  whom  we  both  had  met  at  Holm  Parm.  The  first 
outburst  of  wrathful  grief  revealing  the  rejected  lover's  disappointment, 
oounseDed  me  to  draw  my  cloak  closer  over  my  own  heart,  and  leave  for 
London  without  delay.  I  heard  little  of  the  Mays  for  several  years  after- 
wards, and  when  I  did,  beauteous  Mien  was  stiU  Miss  May — a  circumstance 
which,  I  had  little  doubt,  was  due  to  an  announcement  in  that  veritable 
doomsday  book,  the  London  Gauite,  that  Bichard  Eedding,  of  Mincing 
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Lone,  was  adjudged  bankrupt — summoned  to  surrender.  Sec.  That  notice 
afforded  me  the  wickedest  delight.  It  did,  indeed.  Very  wrong  to  ha^e 
so  felt,  no  doubt ;  but  a  fact's  a  fact,  whether  a  sinful  or  saintly  one. 

Well,  I  did  stick  sturdily  to  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  with  such 
success,  that,  as  before  mentioned,  I  rose  to  £210  per  annum.  The 
governor  was  a  good  sort  of  man;  his  wife,  a  well-meaning  woman. 
They  had  no  children,  and  with  them  dwelt  the  wife's  sister,  Sarah  Nixon, 
a  fierce-tempered,  foxy-haired  virago ;  taking  her  all  in  all,  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  women  I  have  ever  seen.  She  could  not  be  less  than  forty, 
though  affecting  the  dress,  airs,  and  graces  of  a  young  marriageable 
woman.  She  was  supreme  ruler  of  the  establishment,  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  inclusive.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  her  marriage  with  a 
grocer  nearly  opposite — a  widower  with  a  long  family.  That  project  came 
to  nothing,  and  then  Miss  Nixon  must  needs  cast  her  bleary  eyes  upon 
mc ;  and  at  one  time  I  had  won  upon  her  favour  to  such  an  alanniug 
extent,  that  I  much  feared  I  should  soon  have  to  elect  between  giving  up 
my  situation,  or  taking  her  to  wife.  Ugh  !  It  was,  let  me  add,  quite  as 
much  owing  to  her  influence  as  in  reward  of  my  business  talents  tJiat  my 
salary  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  doubled.  Miss  Nixon's 
flattering  preference  for  my  insensible  self  appeared,  of  late,  to  have  passed 
away.  There  was,  however,  no  being  sure  that  it  might  not  soon  return 
again — a  contingency,  the  apprehension  of  which  sharpened  my  anxiety  to 
secure  the  hand  of  sweet  Sophonisba,  and  the  £2,000  of  which  that  hand 
held  the  key,  without  one  hour's  avoidable  delay. 

Firmly  so  resolved,  though  in  a  state  of  trepidation  which  an  unusual 
quantum  of  wine  had  done  little  to  calm,  I  hastened  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment at  the  Crown  Coffee  House.  It  wanted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  the  appointed  time — eight  o'clock ;  and  simultaneous  with  the  chimes 
of  the  pendule  on  the  mantel-piece,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps 
ascending  the  stairs,  and  the  rustling  of  silk.  *'  In  this  room,  ma'am," 
said  the  waitress,  and  the  next  moment  I  held  clasped  in  my  ardent 
embrace — Sarah  Nixon  I 

The  shock  was  terrible — ^paralysing !  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that 
the  horrid  woman  screamed  with  surprise  at  first;  but  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  that,  finding  I  continued  in  my  bewildered  consternation  to 
hold  her  fast  locked  in  my  arms,  she  forthwith  hugged  me  round  the  neck 

in  hers,  and .     It  was  too  much  I     The  counter  shock  restored  the 

use  of  my  faculties.  I  threw  her  off  with  an  exclamation  of  extreme  dis- 
gust— snatched  up  my  hat,  and  bolted.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  I 
reached  home,  and  not  so  sober  as  I  should  have  been.  The  porter  was 
waiting  up, — ^not  to  let  me  in,  but  to  warn  me  off.  I  was  discharged — 
would  not  be  admitted  even  for  that  night.  On  the  morrow  I  was  to 
send — ^not  go — ^for  my  things,  and  the  trifling  balance  of  sakiy  due  to  me. 
The  porter  added,  that  I  had  better  refer  elsewhere  for  a  character,  as 
Mr. would  answer  no  inquiry  concerning  me. 
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This  was  a  cruel,  OTerwhelming  blow.  I  had  drawn  my  salary  so  mucli 
in  adrance,  that  I  should  have  but  three  or  four  pounds  to  take,  including 
the  quarter  of  a  year's  warning  to  which  I  was  legally  entitled ;  and  I 
was  in  debt — overdue  debt — ^more  than  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  had  no 
friend  or  relation  in  the  world  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  help.  I  thought 
of  my  godfather — ^but  I  did  not  know  his  address,  nor  where  to  procure 
it ;  and  I,  moreover,  remembered  his  stem  notice  that  no  application  to 
liim  for  pecuniary  aid  would  be  complied  with  or  noticed.  I  next 
endeavoured  to  obtain  another  situation,  and  fight  off  my  creditors  as  well 
and  long  as  I  could.    A  desirable  engagement  I,  after  three  or  four  weeks' 

weaiying  search,  gave  up  all  hope  of  obtaining.     The  refusal  of  Mr. 

to  speak  to  my  character  was  fatal;  and  to  escape  starvation,  I  took 
icfuge  in  the  pill  and  ointment  factory. 

A  temporary  refuge  only !  My  cliief  creditor  found  me  out.  I  was 
served  with  a  writ  under  the  summary  process  Bill  of  Exchange  Act, 
from  the  endorsement  on  which  I  knew  that  twelve  days  thence  I  might, 
and  no  doubt,  if  captured,  should,  be  locked  up  in  prison. 

That  fate  I  determined  to  avoid  by  any  expedient,  however  desperate, 
eren  that  of  enlistment.  Whilst  thus  gloomily  meditating  my  sad  position, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  consulting  my  godfather's  son  I  He  had 
professed  a  more  than  ordinary  friendship  for  me;  and  though  himself 
involved,  as  I  knew,  in  debt  difficulties,  might  know  some  friend  or 
acquaintance  whose  influence  would  serve  me.  I  remembered  that  when 
in  town  he  lodged  at  No.  17,  Jermyn  Street.  I  went  there.  The  servant 
who  answered  the  door  said  Mr.  Percy  Smith  was  not  at  home ;  but  if  I 
would  walk  in,  the  mistress  of  the  house  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  say 
where  he  might  be  found.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  exceedingly 
civil — said  Mr.  Smith  had  not  been  there  for  between  three  and  four 
months!  "Did  she  know,"  1  asked,  "where  he  might  be  met  with?'* 
She  answered,  with  a  meaning  smile,  that  she  might  be  able  to  inform  a 
FRIEND  where  Mr.  Percy  Smith  could  be  spoken  with.  Indeed,  she  had 
promised  that  gentleman  to  do  so.  I  had  taken  two  letters  addressed  to 
me  by  him,  couched  in  very  friendly  terms.  Mrs.  Bryce  knew  the  hand- 
writing, and  at  once  informed  me  that  Mr.  Percy  Smith  had  been  staying, 
but  a  few  weeks  previously,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Bichmond,  where  he 
passed  by  the  name  of  Halliday. 

Off  to  the  Castle  Tavern,  Richmond !  Mr.  Halliday  had  left  in  a  hurry 
more  than  a  month  agone ;  in  such  a  hurry,  indeed,  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  pay  the  heavy  bill  he  had  been  foolishly  aUowed  to  run  up.  He  had  left 
a  few  books  of  no  value,  and  some  papers,  but  they  contained  no  hint  of 
where  he  was  likely  to  be  found.  The  landlord  wished  they  did,  and 
willingly  agreed  that  I  should  myself  examine  them.  No  trace  of  his 
whereabouts  was  indeed  to  be  found ;  but  amongst  them  was  the  card  of 
Messrs.  Bowley  and  Cairns,  solicitors,  Lincoln's  Inn ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  written,  "  Percy  Smith,  Esq.,  Mon  Sejour»  near  Versailles,  Paris." 
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My  godfather's  address,  of  course  1  and  as  desperate — like  drowning 
men  will  catcli  at  straws,  I  resolved  to  write  and  ask  bim  for  a  loon.  If 
no  notice  were  taken  of  the  application,  I  shonld  be  no  worse  off. 
Another  thought  flashed  upon  my  mind  at  the  same  moment : — would  it 
not  be  as  well  to  remain  in  Richmond  until  I  knew  whether  my  letter 
would  be  answered  or  not  ?  Ko  sheriff's  officer  would  seek  me  there ! 
Besides,  the  young  man  "HaUiday"  might  suddenly  return  to  his  old 
quarters.  I  decided  upon  doing  so,  ordered  some  slight  refreshments, 
and,  after  many  imsatisfactory  attempts,  achieved  the  letter — a  brief  one, 
expressed  in  general  terms,  and  promising,  that  if  relieved  of  my  difficulties 
by  his  bounty,  I  would  never  trouble  him  again  with  such  a  request. 
The  amount  required  I  did  not  state — an  omission  prompted  by  a  hope 
that  if  my  wealthy  godfather  did  send  me  assistance,  he  would  forward  a 
larger  amount  than  I  dared  name. 

After  posting  the  letter,  I  remembered  having  thoughtlessly  dated  it  from 
"  The  Castle  Hotel,  Richmond ; "  where,  with  my  slender  means,  it  would 
have  been  impossible — or  if  not  exactly  impossible,  absurd — ^for  me  to  put 
up,  even  for  a  few  days.  That  blunder  was  rectified  by  a  small  gratuity  to 
the  porter  of  the  hoted,  who,  in  consideration  thereof,  agreed  to  bring  any 
letter  that  might  arrive  for  Mr.  Smith  to  my  lodging,  and  also  to  inform 
me  if  Mr.  Halliday  should  arrive.  "It's  curious  enough,"  added  the 
man,  '*  that  Mr.  Halliday  was  expecting  a  letter,  directed  to  Mr.  Smith, 
for  a  long  time,  which  never  came !  Relations,  perhaps,"  he  added,  and 
passed  on. 

Ten  days  had  limped  lingeringly  away,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair 
of  an  answer,  when  my  friend  the  porter  brought  me  a  letter,  written  in 
[French-English,  by  a  Paris  lawyer,  the  contents  of  which  fairly  took  my 
breath  away,  as  soon  as  I  mastered  their  purport.  The  lawyer  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Percy  Smith,  father  (jjere),  who  was  struck  with  mortal 
malady,  had,  ui^d  by  the  benevolence  of  his  wife,  and  although  no 
blood  of  his  ran  in  my  veins,  revoked  his  determination  to  not  further 
provide  for  me.  One  thousand  pounds  had  been  forwarded  to  the  bank  of 
Coutts,  London ;  which,  upon  my  presenting  the  order  enclosed,  would  be 
paid  to  me.  Purther,  the  excellent  farm  named  Holm,  county  of  Surrey, 
had  been  bequeathed  to  me  by  a  wiU  formally  executed  the  day  before  my 
letter  arrived ;  and  it  was  prayed  I  sent  •  no  more  letters,  as  they  would 
annoy  the  sire,  Percy  Smith,  who  had  given  directions  to  his  lady  to  bum 
any  that  came  from  England  signed  Perey  Smith.  Mr.  May,  the  tenant 
of  the  farm  named  Holm,  would  receive  written  notice,  by  the  same  post, 
to  pay  over  to  my  receipt  the  rents  of  said  farm. 

I  was  entranced — ^positively  delirious  for  a  while  with  excess  of  joy. 
The  transition  from  the  black  depths  of  poverty  to  such  eminence  of 
riches,  dazzled — bewildered  me.  Yes !  eminence  of  riches !  Why,  the 
tent  of  Holm  farm  was  twelve  hundred  per  annum !  I  was  sure  of  that ; 
aad  now;  Holm  fann^'-^fm  ^irthly  paradise,  the  hpme  of  ^  Ellen  May-— stifi 
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EUen  May, — ^was  mine — ^mine !  The  ruali  of  emotion  was  too  mighty — I 
fainted ;  and  might  in  falling  have  received  serious  hart,  but  that  the  hotel 
porter  caught  and  upheld  me.  He  had  waited  unnoticed  by  me,  in  the 
Iiope  of  an  extra  gratuity. 

The  next  day  brought  calmer  thoughts — ^a  more  chastened  joy.  I 
thought  of  my  benefactor's  son.  Surely  he  would  not  be  less  largely  provided 
for  than  the  Percy  Smith  **  in  whose  veins  " — ^and  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
it — "in  whose  veins  ran  none  of  the  testator's  blood."  Impossible  to 
believe  so.  I  need  have  no  compunctious  misgivings  upon  that  point. 
His  father  was  reputedly  worth  fifteen  thousand  a  year ;  the  second  wife 
had  brought  an  ample  dower ;  and  surely  she  who  had  pleaded  so  success- 
fully for  me  would  not  fail  to  do  the  same  for  the  son.  The  excellent 
lady's  advocacy  in  my  behalf  I  imputed  to  the  sacred  tie,  in  the  eyes 
of  Catholics  as  I  had  understood,  which  links  together  godfather  and 
godchild. 

There  was  one  inexpressibly  pleasant  thought  lightening  lambently  in 
my  biain,  playing  like  softened  sunshine  about  my  heart.  I  had  heard  a 
report,  the  truth  of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  Mr.  May — that 
Men's  father — ^had,  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Sichard  Bedding, 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  embark  his  capital  in  a  great  bubble  scheme, 
become  much  reduced  in  circumstances.  The  "  eminent  chemist  and 
draggist"  had,  indeed,  more  than  once  hinted  in  my  hearing  that  his 
relative,  struggle  as  he  might,  would  be  ultimately  compelled  to  give  up 
Hohn  Parm.  Now  that  catastrophe  could  not,  should  not,  occur,  even 
supposing — which  I  resolutely  set  myself  not  to  suppose — Ellen  May 
should  a  second  time  reject  the  suit  of  a  Percy  Smith. 

Mr.  May  received  me  with  great  friendliness,  though,  till  he  saw  the 
French  lawyer's  letter  addressed  to  me,  he  had — ^why,  it  was  difficult  to 
say — got  a  notion  in  his  head  that  the  fann  had  been  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
Percy  Smith's  son.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  notice  he  had 
received  to  pay  the  rent  over  to  me,  giving  the  least  colour  to  such  a 
supposition.  That,  upon  comparing  notes,  he  at  once  perceived ;  so  did 
Ellen ;  but  did  not  a  slight — ever  so  slight  a  cloud,  shadow  the  daughter's 
face  when  she  was  made  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  suspicion 
that  there  did  fall  that  shadow  over  a  countenance  lovelier  far  than  when  I 
List  sunned  myself  in  its  sweet  radiance,  murdered  sleep  for  me  that  night. 

I  had  a  knack  of  tormenting  myself  with  apprehensions  never  likely  to 
be  realized.  Within  a  fortnight  Ellen  and  I  were  betrothed.  The  sweety 
I  should  perhaps  write  sad,  candour  with  which  she  avowed  that  our 
onion  would  not,  on  her  part,  be  what  is  called  "  a  love  match,"- deepened 
the  profound  tenderness  with  which  she  inspired  me.  She  preferred  no 
Qoe  to  me,  and  doubted  not  that  she  would  in  time,  and  before  a  long 
time,  reciprocate  the  affection  I  felt  for  her.  As  it  was,  her  father's 
wishes — hex  father's  needs — were  a  law  to  her,  which  she  obeyed,  not  so 
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joyfully  as  I  would  she  did,  but  without  reluctance.     With  that  dedaration 
I  was  perforce  content. 

I  engaged  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holm  Farm,  where  each 
succeeding  day  seemed  but  to  %viden  and  extend  the  prospect  of  a  blissful 
future,  that  had  so  unexpectedly  opened  upon  me.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  cloud  across  my  heaven,  no  bigger  at  first  than  a  man's  hand.  A  letter 
from  Sarah  Nixon  came  to  Holm  Farm.  The  divorced  wife  of  Percy 
Smith,  of  Elm  Lodge,  reduced  to  beggary,  to  want,  and  dying  by  inches, 
whom  she,  Sarah  Nixon,  knew  in  her  young  days  of  pride,  had  called  at 
the  chemist's.  She  was  anxious  to  see  her  son  before  she  closed  her  eyes 
upon  the  world;  and  as  it  was  probable  the  fellow  who,  some  folks 
believed,  would  benefit  largely  imder  the  unfortunate  woman's  sometime 
husband's  will,  could  infonn  her  where  that  son  might  be  found — at  all 
events,  give  her  Percy  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Lodge's,  address — she  had 
determined,  with  Sarah  Nixon's  help,  to  journey  by  easy  stages  into 
Surrey,  where,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holm  Farm,  she  had  ascer- 
tained **  the  fellow  "  was  residing.  Before  sealing  her  letter,  some  one 
must  have  suggested  to  Mrs.  Nixon  that  Mr.  May  could,  of  course,  give 
Pierce  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Lodge's,  address ;  and  a  request  was  added,  in 
dififerent  ink,  requesting  him  to  forward  the  same  immediately.  He  did  so 
by  return  of  post. 

That  venomous  harridan's  communication  greatly  disturbed  me,  though 
I  hardly  knew  why  it  should.  I  read  and  re-read  the  letter  from  the  Paris 
lawyer.  No  flaw  discoverable  there.  Certainly,  my  godfather  might 
change  his  mind,  alter  his  will,  and,  if  he  chose,  give  the  property  of 
Holm  Farm  to  an  hospital.  But  would  he  ?  Pooh  I  He  was  a  man  of 
adamantine  firmness,  with  whom  even  a  verbal  promise,  as  I  well  knew, 
was  binding  as  a  bond.  There  was  certainly  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Fear  might  lay  him  down  and  sleep. 

A  fortnight  or  thereabout  passed.  I,  Ellen,  and  her  father  were 
lunching  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  their  everywhere  delightful 
gardens.  The  weather  was  superbly  vernal ;  the  flowers  in  brilliant  bloom, 
in  fullest  fragrance ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  softness  in  Ellen's  smile 
which  showed,  to  say  the  least,  that  I  had  not  retrograded  in  her  regard. 
It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Suddenly  a  nutmeg-grater  voice,  calling  loudly  for  Mr.  May,  broke  in 
upon  that  delicious  dream.  The  voice  was  that  of  Sarah  Nixon,  who,  her 
harsh  features  swollen  with  triumphant  malice,  her  green  eyes  a^glitter 
with  infernal  glee,  came  striding  along  the  trim  alleys  towards  us. 

'*  Good  day,  cousin;  good  day,  Ellen,"  she  screamed,  rather  than  said. 
"  Bless  your  lucky  stars  that  I  have  unmasked  in  good  time  this  im- 
postor, this  thief,  this  forger,  this  as  yet  unhanged  felon  !  " 

"  How  dare  you,  vile  hag  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  startmg  to  my  feet ;  "  ho?r 
dare  you  address  such  epithets  to  me  ?  " 

^'  How  dare  I,  bastard,  address  such  epithets  to  you  ?  "  continued  the 
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excited  virago.  "Why,  I  dare  fling  in  your  face,  tlinist  down  your 
throat,  miserable  villain,  the  items  that  make  up  impostor,  thief,  forger, 
felon  !  You,  finding  out  that  Mr.  Percy  Smith  had  written  to  his  father, 
his  true  father — you  base-bom  counter-jumper — soliciting  large  pecuniary 
assistance ;  that  he  had  dated  his  letter  from  the  Castle  Hotel,  Bichmond, 
whence,  despairing  of  an  answer,  he  had  hurriedly  departed,  being  fearful 
of  arrest ;  you — ^you,  I  say,  wretched  felon — ^having  in  some  way  wormed 
out  these  facts,  intercepted  at  the  hotel  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Percy 
Smith,  son  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Ebn  Lodge,  containing  a  draft  on  Coutts 
for  one  thousand  pounds,  which  draft  you  could  only  obtain  the  money 
for  by  forgery — ^by  forging  that  son's  endorsement. 

She  stopped,  out  of  breath.     I  was  stunned — speechless. 

A  gentleman  who  had  closely  followed  Sarah  Nixon  interposed.  He 
was  Mr.  Cairns — firm  of  Eowley  and  Cairns.  His  manner  was  calm  and 
stem. 

"  The  charge,  which  might  have  been  more  temperately  expressed,  is,  I 
am  afraid,  correct  in  every  particular.  I  am,  however,  requested  by  the 
son  of  the  now  deceased  Mr.  Smith,  of  Elm  Lodge,  to  ask  you  for,  and,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  give  you  the  benefit  of  any  explanation  you  may 
have  to  ofTer." 

I  did  explain  as  soon  as  I  could  find  my  tongue.  My  words,  it  was 
plain,  made  no  impression  upon  the  lawyer.  The  passage  in  the  French 
itvauS*8  letter,  "  though  no  blood  of  his  flowed  in  my  veins,"  Mr.  Cairns 
said  could  mislead  no  one ;  the  deceased  gentleman's  craze  in  that  respect 
was  matter  of  notoriety  in  Surrey. 

£llen  had  vanished.  I  did  not  notice  when  old  Mr.  May  interposed. 
!But  why  prolong  the  story  ?  I  was  finally  permitted  to  leave ;  and  as  I, 
Fortune's  fool,  passed  out  of  the  house,  I  saw  the  son  talking  in  that  Lost 
Paradise  with  Ellen  May.  Their  faces  were  turned  from  me — ^in  a  double 
sense ;  but  I  needed  not  that  help  to  read  their  future.  A  month  after- 
wards  I  was  a  Garibaldian  volunteer.  Now,  thanks  to  my  namesake's 
generosity  and  the  kindly  feeling  of  his  wife,  who  are  both  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  my  innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  letter  and  cheque — ^Mr. 
Cairns  himself  perfectly  agrees  with  them — ^I  start  in  a  short  time,  well 
equipped  for  the  adventure,  for  British  Columbia,  where  it  is  quite 
possible  I  may  one  day  have  to  boast  of  a  "  Paradise  Regained." 
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Such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  Italian  affairs  will  have  noticed 
in  the  debates  which  have  taken  place  in  both  Houses,  a  marked  diTergence 
between  Lord  Nonnanby  and  Earl  BusseU — Sir  Greorge  Bowyer  and 
Mr.  Layard.  Cnriously  enough,  this  diyergence  ext^ids  to  facts,  which 
might  be  easily  established ;  and  while  the  faToniers  c^  absolutism,  ecclesias- 
tical and  temp(»*al,  roundly  assert  that  Naples  is  overrun  with  brigands, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  nation  who  detest  the  Piedmontese,  and  make 
ardent  vows  for  the  return  oiilBd BarMno,  the  friends  of  Italy  declare, 
documents  in  hand,  that  the  Idngdom  of  the  Two  SiciHes  is  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  point  with  pride  to  the  popular  ovation  recently  given  to 
Victor  Emmanuftl  at  Naples.  Which  party  is  in  the  right  ?  Both,  and 
neither !  and  to  quote  the  philosopher's  reply  to  Sir  Eoger  de  Goverley,  in 
a  auuilar  vexed  question,  "there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides." 
Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  throw  a  sadsfsctoiy  light  upon  the  matter, 
through  the  timely  publication  of  a  small  volume  by  Marc  Monnier, 
bearing  the  title  of  "  History  of  Brigandage  in  Southern  Italy."* 

The  Neapolitans,  according  to  our  author,  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  educated  and  the  people ;  and  the  former  have  rendered  great  services 
to  Italy  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Long  prior  to  the  revolution, 
exiles  tnm  Naples  were  the  most  esteemed  advocates  and  physicians  in 
upper  Italy ;  and,  under  a  succession  of  bad  kings,  this  class  continued 
its  task  of  self-education.  Such  men,  as  may  be  supposed,  aze  no  friends 
of  the  brigands,  and  we  may,  therefore,  omit  them  from  our  sketch;  but 
the  lower  classes,  though  tb^  have  made  indubitable  progress  duiiiig  the 
past  year,  were  governed  by  one  absorbing  feeling — fear.  Their  religion 
was  fear  of  the  demon — thdr  politics,  fear  of  the  king.  The  Grovemment 
and  the  clergy  kept  up  tins  feeling,  which  rendered  them  omnipotent. 
They  did  not  combat  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  and  did  not  check  crime, 
by  schools  and  workshops,  but  by  threats — the  threat  of  the  hulks,  and 
the  threat  of  future  punishment.  This  fear  became  so  general,  that  the 
private  was  afraid  of  his  corporal's  stripes,  and  the  hackney  coachman 
trembled  at  his  fare's  good  cot^,  and  allowed  himsdf  to  be  beaten.  The 
same  man  would  have  fought  a  duel  to  the  death  with  one  of  his  equals, 
on  accomit  of  a  penny.  From  this  universal  terror  sprang  pure  brigandage, 
which  has  never  ceased  to  exist  in  the  cities  or  the  conntiy.  Men  of 
energy  formed  bands— oppressed  the  timid.  Such  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
camarra.  This  plebeian  freemasoniy  ramified  through  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  GK)vemment  generally  winked  at  it,  as  it  was  unable  to  abolish  it. 
All  those  who  dared  to  wield  a  knife  felt  a  pride  in  joining  it.     They 

* 

*  "Histoire  du  Brigandage  dans  Tltalie  Meridionale,"  par  Marc  Monnier. 
Paris  :  Michel  Levy  Frferes. 
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passed  tliroagli  two  stages  of  initiatioii,  and  were  then  enrolled.     They 

bad  cluefis  in  all  the  twehre  qnarters  of  Naples,  in  all  the  cities  of  the 

kingdom,  and  in  all  the  battalions  of  the  anny ;  they  reigned  wherever  the 

people  assembled;  they  took  toll  of  the  money  you  paid  your  driver; 

they  watched  the  markets,  and  claimed  their  share  of  the  sales ;  they  stood 

sentry  over  the  open-air  gambling,  and  took  their  trLbnle  ftom  the  winners. 

They  even  swayed  the  prisons — tmd  the  poHoe  allowed  them  to  do  so.    At 

times  they  nndertook  the  duties  of  the  latter,  and  discovered  and  arrested 

dangerous  men  in  the  king's  name.     Not  so  long  ago,  they  contrived  to 

€»ptare  an  assassin,  who  was  in  hiding,  and  one  of  themselves;   and 

dragged  him,  covered  with  blood,  to  prison.     At  times  the  brigands  were 

captured  and  sent  to  the  hulks,  but  even  then  they  terrified  honest  people 

and  tree  men.    Though  their  hands  and  feet  were  loaded  with  chains,  th^ 

received  visits  £rom  poor  fellows  who  came  reg^ularly  and  humbly  to  pay 

them  their  monthly  contributions. 

Such  being  the  case,  no  one  can  fed  surprised  at  brigandage ;  and  it 
has  ever  existed  in  this  hapless  country.     Search  history,  and  you  will  find 
it  in  every  reign  and  under  every  dynasty,  from  the  time  of  the  Saracens 
and  the  Bomans  up  to  the  present  day.    The  roads  between  Bome  and 
Naples  have  never  been  very  safe,  and  we  can  imagine  what  the  less 
frequented  districts  must  be  like.     Everything  favoured  brigandage.    Pirst, 
the  configuration  of  the  country,  covered  with  mountains ;  and  then  the 
GrOTemment,  which  left  these  mountains  to  themselves,  without  piercing 
tonnels  or  making  roads.    There  are  entire  districts  whieh  a  vehicle  has 
never  traversed,  and  there  are  roads  upon  which  mules  would  not  venture. 
AH  the  assizes  of  Europe  would  not  suffice  to  try  the  crimes  committed  on 
these  heights,  and  impunity  permitted  the  more  daring  brigands  to  form 
small  bands,  who  established  themselves  in  some  dark  forest,  and  attempted 
expeditions.    Those  most  menaced  were  traveUers ;  but  farmea  Mving  in 
such  parts  did  not  sleep  very  comfortaiUy,  and  if  their  armed  labourers 
did  not  keep  a  good  watch,  they  ran  a  risk  of  being  carried  off  some  fine 
night  into  the  mountains.     Then  a  ransom  was  set  upon  the  prisoner, 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  his  family,  which  was  delivered  h^  the  bandits. 
Here  is  an  instance : — 

''This  took  place  daily.  Tery  recently  a  man  was  earriM  etf  in  the  provinoes 
whose  relatives  lived  at  Naples.  They  received  a  meeaage  frtna  the  1MUlditi^  who 
claimed  a  thousand  ducats,  and  one-third  of  that  amoimt  waa  offered.  The 
messengers  Tetnmed  with  one  of  the  prisoner's  ean^  and  a  threat  to  cat  off  the 
other,  if  a  third  demand  had  to  be  made.  The  relatives  paid  Ihe  fhlL  amoant,  and 
are  now  starving.  Snch  adventnrers  would  be  impossible  elsewhere,  hat  here  fear 
enconrages  them.  People  do  not  dare  to  denounce  the  messaqgen,  bat  greet 
them  kindly,  and  shake  their  hands.  One  man  is  sufficient  to  terrifjr  a  whole 
town,  aa  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  not  an  hoa/s  walk  from  IS'aples.  A  workman 
had  just  killed  his  overseer,  and  was  walking  about  the  village  calmly  and  with 
head  erect    The  Syndic  had  not  the  heart  to  airest  him." 

When  these  bands  grew  too  strong,  the  Gfoveniment  made  up  its  mind 
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to  fight  them,  and  then  began  a  mountain  war  against  invisible  foes,  nntil 
the  king,  tired  of  fighting,  promised  an  armistice  to  those  who  suirendered ; 
and  the  king  kept  his  word  sometimes — ^though  not  always,  as  we  read  in 
Sicasoli's  circular : — 

"The  restored  Bourbons  took  another  method  of  destroying  the  brigandage 
which  they  had  employed,  and  now  found  themselves  impotent  to  repress. 
General  Amati  came  to  terms  with  Yandarelli's  band,  and  procured  them  not  only 
pardon  and  oblivion,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  band  should  be  converted  into 
an  armed  legion,  with  high  pay,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  When  all  this 
was  arranged,  the  brigands  went  to  Fozzia  to  surrender,  and,  after  being  disarmed, 
were  shot  down  by  the  general's  orders.** 

Ferdinand  II.  was  actuailly  obliged  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with 
Josaphat  Talarico,  who  had  braved  him  and  defeated  him  for  a  long  time 
in  Calabria.  It  was  arranged  that  he  and  his  men  should  not  only  have 
their  lives  spared,  but  be  free,  and,  better  still,  receive  a  pension.  The 
sole  stipulation  was  that  they  should  reside  in  Ischia,  the  finest  and  richest 
of  the  islands ;  they  are  there  now,  and  still  receive  their  pension.  Such 
was  pure  brigandage  in  ordinary  times,  and  such  it  still  is ;  but  in  political 
crises,  brigandage  was  swollen  by  the  released  prisoners  and  the  scum  of 
the  dangerous  classes.  Hence,  the  victorious  party  always  employed  these 
ruffians  to  support  their  cause,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  merely  recall 
Cardinal  Buffo's  sanguinary  expedition  in  1799,  and  the  celebrated  chiefs, 
like  Era  Diavolo,  **  of  whom  I  can  only  say,*'  the  historian.  Carlo  Botta, 
writes,  "  that  I  pity  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  for  having  had  them  as 
defenders."  The  reigns  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat  offer  some 
curious  details.  ^ 

'*  Antonelli  occupied  the  whole  territory  of  Chieti,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
forced  to  treat  with  him  on  equal  terms,  and  sent  two  plenipotentiaries  of  high 
rank  to  him.  He  insisted  on  being  made  a  colonel,  and  the  uniform  and  epaulettes 
of  that  grade  were  sent  to  him.  The  two  plenipotentiaries  went  to  meet  him  a  few 
miles  from  Chieti,  and  returned  with  him  triumphantly  to  the  town.  On  tho 
accession  of  Murat,  CSolonel  Antonelli  recommenced  his  tricks,  probably  for  tho 
sake  of  being  nuide  a  generaL  He  was  captured  and  brought  to  Chieti,  but  this 
time  his  entrance  differed  greatly  from  the  first,  for  he  was  seated  backwards  on  a 
donkey,  and  holding  the  animal's  tale  as  a  bridle.  On  his  back  was  fastened  tbo 
inscription,  '  This  is  Antonelli  the  assassin.'  Another  chief,  sumamed  Bizzarro, 
had  trained  dogs  to  hunt  down  and  devour  men.  After  the  arrival  of  Kanhes, 
Bizzarro,  abandoned  by  his  band,  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  desperation,  that 
he  dashed  out  his.  infant's  brains  against  a  tree,  lest  it  should  betray  him  by  its 
crying.  Then  the  valiant  wife,  who  had  hitherto  faithfully  followed  the  monster, 
resolved  to  take  justice  into  her  own  hands  ;  she  waited  till  he  slept,  and  blew 
out  his  brains  with  his  own  gun.  After  this,  she  went  to  the  authorities  of 
Hilete,  and  claimed  the  reward  offered  to  the  person  who  killed  Bizzarro ;  the 
amount  was  faithfully  paid  her ;  she  married  again,  and  became  an  honest  woman. 
We  will  not  speak  of.  Basso  Tonico,  the  king  of  the  Campagna,  who  burned  a 
gendarmerie  barracks,  and  thrust  the  wives  and  children  of  the  absent  soldiei's  into 
the  flames ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  a  word  about  Parafanti.  One  day  he  captured 
a  French  official,  of  the  name  of  Aytruc,  and  imposed  the  following  conditions  for 
his  ransom : — All  the  families  of  brigands  detained  in  prison  must  be  released  and 
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rapplied  ^th  pioTisions  and  doUiing.  Kow  the  Government  lud  60,000 
bayonets  at  its  disposal ;  there  were  25,000  troops  collected  at  Piale,  to  repulse  an 
expedition  projected  from  Italy,  and  the  king  in  person  commanded  them, — but 
the  conditions  offered  by  Parafanti  were  accepted  and  carried  oat." 

GeneiBl  Maiih^s  was  at  length  ordered  by  the  king  to  put  down  the 
biigandage,  and  performed  his  task  with  the  ferocious  dcdight  of  a  Haynau. 
Still,  he  did  his  work. well.  "I  should  not  like  to  have  been  General 
Manh^,"  CoUetta  wrote,  in  one  of  his  posthumous  works,  "  but  I  should 
haye  been  sorry  had  there  been  no  General  Manh^  in  1809  and  1810. 
He  finally  uprooted  the  venomous  plant  of  brigandage."  One  way  in 
which  he  punished  a  town  that  sheltered  bandits  was  most  peculiar  and 
effectual :  he  laid  it  under  an  interdict,  removed  the  priests,  and  locked  up  the 
chorches.  The  effect  was  wonderful,  for  where  human  laws  can  do  nothing, 
the  sole  way  of  reducmg  men  is  by  their  religion.  The  inhabitants  rose 
en  maate,  and  none  rested  in  exterminating  the  brigands  till  the  last  died 
of  hunger.  Then  the  interdict  was  removed.  S<f  salutaiy  was  the  terror 
aroused  by  Manh^,  that  the  mountaineers  of  the  province  substituted 
Santo  Manhia  for  their  favourite  oath  of  Santo  JHavolo,  The  general 
system  employed  by  Manh^  is  admirably  described  by  the  historian  Carlo 
Botta:— 

"  Manh^  employed  four  methods :  an  exact  list  of  the  midefactors  drawn  up 
for  each  parish  ;  their  complete  separation  from  honest  people  ;  the  armament  of 
the  latter ;  and  inflexible  justice.  He  ordered  the  peasants  to  retire,  with  their 
cattle,  into  laige  villages,  which  were  guarded  by  regular  troops  ;  he  stispended 
agricultural  operations  ;  he  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  death,  food  being  taken 
into  the  fields  ;  and  he  sent  the  armed  landlords  against  the  brigands,  with  orders 
to  bring  them  in  dead  or  alive.  In  the  forests  and  in  the  fields,  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  hunted  m<$n  and  man-hunters.  Manh^  was  surrounded  by  his  men,  who 
were  as  inflexible  as  himself^  but  who  displayed  an  atrocious  and  partial  cruelty. 
Frightful  acts  were  done.  A  mother,  unaware  of  the  orders,  and  carrying  bread 
to  her  son,  who  worked  in  the  fields,  was  hanged.  A  girl,  on  whom  suspicious 
letters  were  found,  was  cruelly  tormented ;  and  the  blood  of  the  Carbonari  was 
not  spared.  Still,  the  malefiictors  perished  of  hunger,  when  they  were  not  killed 
in  action,  or  did  not  commit  suicide.  Those  who  surrendered,  or  were  captured, 
were  strangled  on  the  gallows,  or  asphyxiated  in  infectious  prisons ;  but  they  were 
ft  barbarous  and  ferocious  race,  that  merited  punishment  and  not  pity.  The 
bandits  were  not  merely  condemned  to  death,  but  those  who  had  succoured  them, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  no  matter  their  rank  or  name ;  for  if  Manh^  was  inexorable, 
he  was  also  incorruptible.*' 

Such  is  the  history  of  pure  brigandage,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chronic  evil  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  can  never  be  entirely  suppressed  till 
the  kingdom  is  brought  under  the  control  of  wise  laws.  And  now  let  us 
turn  to  the  political  brigands,  who  sprang  into  existence  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  Italy,  and  whom  Lord  Normanby  calls  patriots,  and 
Mr.  Layard  villains.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  the 
armed  bands  of  1860  and  1861.  In  the  first-mentioned  year,  the  moun- 
taineers rose  in  array  to  defend  their  king,  who  still  held  out  at  Capua, 
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and  reigned  at  Gaeta,  and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi  were  IojbRj  in 
the  right.  Gradually,  however,  the  honest  peasants,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  the  cause,  made  their  submission,  and  then  the  band  was  really  com- 
posed of  bandits  alone,  who  fought  to  escape  the  gallows,  and  fought  so 
desperately,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  Greneral  PineQi,  (me  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  Piedmontese  army,  against  them.  Then  it  was 
that  he  issued  the  terrible  proclamation  which  scandalized  Europe,  and  in 
which  he  threatened  to  shoot  every  bandit  captured  vrith  arms  in  bis 
possession.  PineUi  was  compelled  to  retire  from,  the  command ;  but  before 
he  did  so,  he  had  destroyed  brigandage  in  that  portion  of  the  Abrozzi. 

As  every  reader  of  the  newspapers  knows,  so  soon  as  Francis  II.  retired 
to  Rome,  armed  expeditions  into  the  Neapolitan  territory  became  the  rule. 
A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Giorgi  managed  to  collect  an  army  of  about 
15,000  men,  composed  of  Papalini  and  disbanded  Bourbon  troops.  Papal 
zouaves,  a  few  peaaanta  and  monks.  They  maiehed  upon  the  Abruzzi, 
but  were  eonquered  by  the  popular  indifference  before  they  were  expdled 
by  the  victories  of  General  Sonnaz.  About  the  same  period,  M.  de 
Christen,  a  legitimist  guerilla,  who  fought  for  throne  and  altar,  was 
attacked  in  the  Boman  States  by  General  Soimaz,  and,  when  made 
prisoner,  was  allowed  to  go  away  on  his  promise  not  to  serve  again  against 
Italy.  But  he  did  not  keep  his  word;  he  attempted  several  more 
expeditiouB,  then  went  to  Naples,  imder  a  false  name,  and  with  an  English 
passport,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  still  lies  in  prison. 

When  the  Piedmontese  were  firmly  established,  a  reaction  began  in 
Naples.  The  educated  classes  did  not  like  to  see  their  country  absorbed 
and  adumbrated  by  a  petty  state  like  Piedmont^  while  the  lower  ckiases 
deified  GaribsLdi^  the  man  of  the  people.  The  clergy  were  the  first  to  set 
the  baU  rolling ;  for  their  feelings  werie  outraged  by  the  sudden  suppressioa 
of  the  religious  communities.  From  the  pulpits  Victor  Enunanuel  was 
denounced  as  Herod,  and  in  lieu  of  Francis  II.,  the  priests  uttered  the 
Saviour's  blessed  name.  The  monasteries  entered  into  oommunicatioQ 
with  Eome,  and  stoores  of  weapons  and  uniforms  were  collected  in  the 
religious  houses  at  Naples.  The  author  believes  that  Francis  11.  did  not 
conspire  at  the  outset ;  but  his  family  did  so  for  him.  Committees  were 
formed  everywhere,  which  recognised  and  paid  the  bands  of  bandits ;  aad 
brigandage  thus  became  political. 


ill 


The  reaction  found  these  men  already  asaemhled  and  outlawed,  and  did  not 
scrapie  to  employ  them.  For  their  part,  the  plonderen  asked  nothing  better  than 
to  receive  fifty  sous  a  day,  and  have  their  plundering  legalized.  They  were  no 
longer  brigands,  but  partisans.  Rosaries  and  amnlets  were  given  them,  zinc  rings 
were  placed  on  their  fingersy  and,  eventually,  buttons  were  sent  them,  stamped 
with  a  crown,  and  a  hand  holding  a  dagger,  with  the  motto  Fae  ei  spera.  They 
were  allowed  to  cany  on  their  trade  without  any  fear ;  and  wen  merely  recom- 
mended to  attack,  for  choice,  the  property  of  liberals,  to  disarm  the  National 
Guards,  plunder  the  patriots,  place  flenr-de-lys  everywhere,  instead  of  the  cross  of 
Savoy,  and  pillage  hamlets  to  the  cry  of  *  Long  live  Francis  II.  i* " 
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We  will  not  ioBow  our  author  througii  the  details  which  he  gives  of 
the  movements  of  the  first  expedition,  which  was  commanded  by  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Crocoo,  an  escaped  galley-slave,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
thirty  of  the  worst  crimes,  and  who  elected  himself  oommauder-in-chief. 
These  bandits  entered  the  Basilicata  early  in  Apnl,  1861,  committed  the 
usual  atrocities,  and  were  finally  extirpated  by  the  National  Guards.  Not 
long  after  peace  was  restored,  a  fresh  band  of  two  hundred  men  entered 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  under  the  command  of  Chiavone,  who  acquired  a 
considerable  notoriety  in  lus  day.  Scoundrel  though  he  was,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Chiavone  was  guilty  of  wanton  barbarity,  like  Crocco ;  and 
only  one  execution  is  known  to  have  been  ordered  by  him.  He  had 
stolen  some  mules  firom  a  fanner,  and  offered  to  restore  them  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  Then  Chiavone  ordered  a 
court-martial  on  the  mules :  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
on  the  spot.  The  bandits  fired  seventeen  rounds  at  them,  shouting  upon 
each  discharge,  "  Long  live  Francis  II.  I  Long  live  Chiavone  I "  It  is 
Chiavone's  mania  to  imitate  Garibaldi,  and  he  has  preserved  his  picturesque 
eostume, — a  felt  hat,  velvet  jacket  and  trowsers,  loose  cravat,  red  scarf  and 
girdle,  crammed  with  knives  and  pistols.  He  lacks,  however,  some  of 
Garibaldi's  qualities,  such  as  bravery,  disinterestedness,  and  orthography. 
Chiavone  has  never  been  dangooos ;  and  the  importance  given  him  in  the 
European  newspapers  greatly  amused  the  Net^litans. 

When  Count  de  San  Martino  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Naples,  he 
tried  a  conciliatory  policy,  which  was  excdlent  in  theory,  but  unfortunately 
encoaraged  the  lojaiists,  who  became  more  active  at  Bome  than  ever ;  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  M.  de  Merode  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  the 
enlistments.     On  this  point  the  confessions  of  prisoners  agree. 

"  One  Fietro  Camaglio,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  recounted  the 
whole  story  of  his  engagement.  Established  at  Bome  for  several  yean  (he  was  a 
shoemaker,  and  father  of  a  family),  he  received,  on  June  25th,  a  visit  from  an 
ex-gendarme  of  Naples,  accompanied  by  several  Roman  policemeo,  who  ordered 
him  to  join  Chiavone*8  band,  saying  that  such  was  the  order  of  the  police.  He 
passed  a  very  had  nighty  with  other  recruits^  in  the  stables  of  the  Famese  palace. 
He  left  Eome  in  charge  of  pontifical  «&im,  and  was  taken  as  fiur  as  the  frontiers, 
with  his  companions  in  misfortune,  through  the  line  of  papal  gendarmes.  The 
latter  allowed  the  hand  always  to  pass,  upon  the  simple  remark  of  the  corpond  who 
ledit,  «J?svto<le2J2e<fiiVd^i*(inerGhandise  of  the  King  of  Naples)." 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Propaganda,  the  people  could 
not  be  roused  to  side  with  the  Bourbonists ;  and  although  the  dissatis- 
faction caused  by  the  mistakes  committed  at  Turin  was  general,  they  did 
not  move.  On  the  whole,  the  National  Guard  behaved  remarkably  well ; 
but  Chiavone  was  driven  across  the  frontier  by  Garibaldi's  Hungarians. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  General  Cialdini  arrived  at  Naples  as  the 
king's  lieutenant.  His  mission  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  one ;  but  he 
set  to  work  with  a  soldier's   energy.     He  began  by  suppressing  the 
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opposition  papers  which  dared  to  bark  at  him.  Next,  a  ootmcil  was 
surprised  at  PausUippo,  and  highnesses  were  arrested  at  Portici.  Twenty 
generals,  without  counting  prelates,  were  caught  in  one  haul.  Papal 
gendarmes  and  French  legitimists,  who  were  preaching  the  Propaganda, 
were  sent  out  of  the  city,  and  M.  de  Christen  was  locked  up.  Lastiy,  he 
dared  a  tremendous  blow, — ^the  first  dignitary  of  the  Neapolitan  Churcli 
was  sent  aboard  ship ;  and  the  people  who,  thirteen  years  previously,  had 
wept  profoundly  on  seeing  the  Jesuits  depart,  pitilessly  hissed  the  carriage 
which  was  bearing  their  general  to  the  port. 

When  Cialdini  had  fully  gained  the  favour  of  the  fickle  Neapolitans,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  brigands,  whom  he  eventually  overcame,  after 
they  had  committed  every  possible  atrocity,  which  General  Pinelli  and 
Colonel  Nigra  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  ThxLS  the  brigands 
murdered  forty-two  Italian  soldiers  and  their  lieutenant,  and  the  two 
villages  in  which  the  deed  was  done  were  reduced  to  ashes,  while  several 
men  who  aided,  the  brigands  were  shot  at  Somma.  The  reaction  was 
suppressed,  and  a  normal  state  of  tranquillity  seemed  to  have  been  restored, 
when  the  most  alarming  conspiracy  of  all  broke  out.  A  fresh  effort  to 
arouse  the  mountaineers  was  made  by  a  hot-headed  gentleman  of  If  amur, 
M.  Alfred  de  Trasiguiez,  who  was  a  tool  of  the  clerical  party.  He  was 
speedily  captured  by  the  ItaUans,  and  shot  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
declaring  that  the  troops  dared  not  shoot  him.  The  next  adventurer 
who  sprang  into  notoriety  was  the  Spaniard  Borj^s,  whose  journal' of  the 
campaign,  found  upon  him,  is  preserved  in  the  national  archives  at  Turin, 
and  is  a  most  curious  document.  M.  Marc  Monnier  quotes  it  in  extauo, 
as  corroborative  of  his  assertion  that  the  Bourbons  have  no  partisans 
among  the  Neapolitan  people.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
Boij6s,  finding  the  game  played  out,  tried  to  get  back  to  the  Boman 
territory,  but  was  arrested  five  leagues  from  it,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
band,  by  Major  Franchini,  and  all  were  shot. 

Borj&s  and  his  comrades  confessed  that,  deceived  by  the  reports  of 
newspapers  and  committees,  they  had  expected  to  find  armies  everywhere, 
and  only  met  fugitive  brigands.  The  execution  of  Borj^s  has  been  blamed, 
and  Victor  Hugo  exclaimed,  ''The  Italian  Government  is  shooting  the 
royalists ;"  but  it  could  not  well  do  otherwise.  An  example  was  necessary, 
and  the  result  has  justified  it.  Crocco's  band  is  dispersed,  and  the  other 
chieftains  are  in  hiding  at  the  Quirinal,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  Vatican.  A 
few  insignificant  bands  of  brigands  still  exist,  but  are  scarce  worth  men- 
tioning. Still,  in  spite  of  M.  Marc  Monnier's  pseans,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  snake  is  not  killed,  but  only  scotched ;  and  that  brigandage  will 
exist  in  Naples  until  the  resources  of  the  country  are  brought  out  by  the 
formation  of  railroads  and  roads,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  the  world  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  civilization. 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP.  OR  OPHIOLATRY. 

OT    a   very  attractive  subject   at 
first  sight,  we  admit;   but  as  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  very  de- 
cided furor  on  behalf  of  the  Lndy 
Hercules  Python,  whose  chickens, 
unfortunately,  were  counted  before 
they  were  hatched,  let  ua  be  per- 
mitted to  fill  a  gap  in  snake-his- 
tory with  this  paper.     There  is  no 
stranger  episode  in  the  history  of 
humanity  than  this  most  ancient 
and  universally  diffused  form  of 
idolatry.     The  word  Python  itself 
carries  with  it  a  host  of  ancient 
memories :  it  takes  us  back  to  the 
beautiful  f^le  of  Deuealion  and 
his  wife  Pynba,  who  olone,  of  all 
tlie  Inmsn  race,  were  spared  by  Jupiter,  when  be  destroyed  the  world  by 
water ;  to  the  ocean-mud  in  which,  after  this  Jovian  deluge,  the  monster, 
iorrenditn  et  ii^orme,  was  b^otten ;  to  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in 
which  he  lived,  and  where  he  was  lolled  by  Apollo,  who  gave  the  name  of 
I^iho*  to  the  place,  and  founded  the  celebrated  Pythian  games  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory,   and  is  henceforth  known  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo.     But  older,  far  older  than  this  Latin  legend,  is  this  snake- 
worship,  and  far  &om  incomprehensible  is  the  deep  meaning  of  this  form 
of  devil-worship — still  existing  in  India,  in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 

*  Bo  ciUsd  from  TvOiiv,  ta  rat,  becaosa  the  PytliMi  rottad  there. 
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in  St.  Domingo,  where  it  flourislies  as  vigorously  as  once  it  did  in  Egypt 
or  in  Babylon.  Men  in  all  ages  bave  seen  a  pnnciple  of  evil,  a  terrific 
tyranny,  asserting  its  presence  and  exerting  its  baneful  power,  generation 
after  generation.  Standing  in  awe  of  that  which  to  them,  in  their  half- 
blindness,  was  an  awfiil  reality,  in  the  veiy  earnestness  of  their  despair 
they  transformed  this  evil  principle  into  a  god,  whose  favour  they 
entreated,  and  whose  wrath  they  deprecated — sometimes  by  human  aacrifioes, 
but  always  by  obsoene  and  horrid  orgies.  Floating  down  tbe  tide  of  time 
and  carried  into  all  lands,  as  m«i  incraaBed  and  mdiiplied,  were  dim 
traditions,  broken  fragments  of  old  truths,  that  there  was  onoe  a  time 
when  this  principle  of  evil  assumed  the  form  of  a  seipent,  and  thus 
became  the  fruitful  parent  of  aU  catastrophes  and  calamities.  Hence  this 
evil  principle  was  restored  to  his  supposed  bodily  shape,  and  under  all 
possible  forms — some  hideous  and  grotesque,  others  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded — ^the  serpent  became  the  god  of  the  world,  and  as  such  was  wor- 
shipped, until  at  length,  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon,,  in  Hindostan,  &c.,  aU 
traces  of*  a  truer  and  better  Deity  were  lost ;  the  snake  became  the  essential 
element  of  all  religions,  the  only  symbol  of  Divinity,  and,  in  tiny  forms  of 
silver  or  of  ivoiy,  was  worn  upon  the  finger  as  at  onbe  a  charm  and  an 
drade.  And  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  our  wedding  xing  is  a  real 
memorial  of  this  ancient  superstition — ^the  ancient  rings  genemlly  being 
made  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  biting  his  tail,  which,  from  the  perfect 
figure  of  a  circle  thus  formed,  was  the  emblem  of  pi^i^ijil^  and  eternity, — 
ideas  that  are  woven  into  the  words,  ''With  this  rii^  I  thee  wed;"  a 
perpetual  and  eternal  alliance. 

In  Egypt,  firom  a  most  remote  antiquity,  the  wucfoat  received  divine 
honoiurs;  and  in  addition  to  being  r^rarded  ae  ihi  symbol  of  wisdom, 
the  ideas  of  creative  enei^  and  immoittiity  wcr  bacrowed  firom  the 
shedding  of  his  skin.  It  was  in  Egypt  tiiat  Hennes  Tknaracgiatas,  taking 
the  idea  firom  a  hierogram,  gave  the  world  his  sublime  definition  of  Deity, — 
"  God  is  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  eveiywhere,  and  whose  cnwumftapence  is 
nowhere."  Yery  soon  wings,  to  indicate  swiftoesi  and  power,  were 
added  to  the  serpent,  as  seen  in  the  following  figure,  whidi  i^resents 
the  most  common  symbol  of  Deity  found  upon  Egyptian  monuments. 


The  other  sketch  is  from  a  row  of  figures  depicted  on  one^of  the  tombs  al 
Thebes,  discovered  by  Belzoni,  and  is  thus  described: — ^"Thi«e  human 
beings  rest  upon  their  knees,  with  their  heads  struck  off.  The  attitude  in 
whT^  they  implored  for  mercy  is  that  in  which  they  wet  their  doom ;  and 
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the  serpent-god  opposite  erects  his  crest  on  a  level  with  their  throats, 
ready  to  drink  the  stream  of  life  as  it  gurgles  from  their  veins." 


How  deeply  tinctured  with  the  idea  of  serpent-worship  the  Hebrews 
vere,  in  consequence  of  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  we  all  know.  It  was 
these  dark  idolatries  of  the  land  of  bondage  that  they  wished  to  carry  into 
Canaan,  that  rendered  so  impressive  the  Mosaic  truth  of  God's  unity,  and 
the^stem  interdict  to  make  any  likeness  of  Deity.  Our  Authorized  Versioa 
gives  us  no  hint  of  ophiolatry  among  the  Jews,  but  that  it  did  exist  is 
evident  from  the  original.  The  Hebrew  for  a  serpent  is  Ob,*  and  where 
we  have  "a  familiar  spirit"  in  our  version,  the  original  is  Ob.  Thus 
(Deut.  xviii.  11)  Moses  commands  them  to  put  to  death  those  who  wor- 
shipped "  Ob,"  snake- worshippers.  Thus  the  witch  of  En-dor  is  described 
as  "  one  that  hath  an  Ob,"  a  serpent  by  which  she  divined.  The  Vulgate 
lias  happily  preserved  this  historic  curiosity,  and  speaks  of  mulier 
pythonicm,  or  mulier  habem  pythonem,  which  little  dissertation  brings  us 
back  to  our  starting-point,  and  identifies  Ob  and  Python. 

The  temple  of  Bel — ^which  word  is  only  a  contraction  of  Ob-el,  the 
serpent-god — ^had  upon  it  many  symbols  of  Deity,  in  all  of  which  the 
serpent  is  the  prominent  figure,  as  in  the  following  cut. 


Without,  however,  making  this  historic  inquiry  tedious,  we  may  add,  that 
among  ancient  nations,  we  find  this  serpent- worship  prevailing  throughout 
all  Persia,  whose  Magi  worshipped  the  first  principles  of  evil  and  of  good 
under  the  form  of  serpents,  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  temples.     In 


Hence  the  African  Ob-eah,  of  which  presently  ve  shall  speak. 
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the  orgies  of  Bacclius,  those  who  took  part  io  the  ceremony  earned 
Eerpents  in  their  hands,  or  twining  round  their  bored  arms,  erring,  Eva, 
Eva.*  The  serpent  became  the  symbol  of  the  gods  Apollo  and  Escul^ius, 
that  took  medieine  under  their  special  protection,  the  club  of  the  latter 
always  being  entwined  with  one.  Mercury,  the  herald  of  the  gods  and 
the  protector  of  travellers,  never  comes  into  the  abodes  of  men,  vchethtr  to 
herald  a  public  speaker,  or  to  convey  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the 
dark  river  into  the  silent  land,  without  his  doubly  serpented  caduceus. 
The  old  Phrygians  made  the  serpent  their  geniut  loci,  and  the  readers  of 
Virgil  will  recall  the  scene  in  the  fifth  £netd,  where  ^neas  offers  sacrifices 
at  the  tomb  of  Anchises,  when — we  translate  literally — "  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shrine  a  slippery  snake  emerged  in  seven  circling  spires,  and  trailed 
along  his  sevenfold  volumes;"  and  bow  ^neas  "with  the  more  ietl 
pursues  the  sacrifice  begun  in  honour  of  his  father,  in  doubt  whether  to 
think  it  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  the  attendant  of  his  father."  Strange 
idea  this  last.  But  the  converse  of  it  the  Egyptians  hod.  Pirm  in  their 
belief  of  a  future  life,  and 

"Falling  with  their  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  world's  great  Bltar-Btairs, 
That  slope  tbrvagb  dsrkness  np  to  God," 
they  imagined  that  the  liberated  soul  went  in  the  barge  of  the  setting 
sun,  during  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  to  wrestle  with  a  mighty  serpent, 
ere,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  it  emerged  into  immortal  life.     Prom  the  temple 
at  Thebes  this  figure  is  copied.     It  is  colled  the  Egyptian  Basilisk,  with 
its  supplicating  priest. 


u  Ob ;  cDphomicd  into  Eva  :  the  same  m  tba  Greek  eF^it  ifli- 
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Eveiywhere,  backwards  or  forwards,  tbrough  all  past  and  in  all  present 
idolatries,  the  serpent,  or  dragon,*  meets  ns  as  the  one  all-essential 
element  of  worship  or  fear,  which  is  worship  in  darkness.  The  dragon,  or 
winged  serpent,  was  the  standard  borne  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Parthians, 
the  Scythians,  the  Saxons,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Danes;  which  latter 
people  held  the  story  of  a  great  snake  that  encircled  the  world,  whom  the 
gfod  Thor  strove  to  destroy  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  bull's  head. 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  among  the  Greeks,  adopted  the  snake  as  the 
device  for  their  shields ;  and  upon  the  tomb  of  Epaminondas  a  serpent  was 
offered,  to  show  that  he  was  a  Spartan  by  descent.  We  see  the  same  idea 
of  serpent-worship  in  the  Seva,  Ganesa,  and  Yishno  of  India,  and  in  the 
blood-besprinkled  snakes,  reminding  us  of  Medusa's  head,  that  the  horrid 
Doorga  brandishes  in  her  thousand  hands.  In  the  dark  caves  of  Salsetto 
and  of  Elephanta,  where  mysteries  not  to  be  named  were  once  celebrated, 
all  the  colossal  deities  grasp  huge  stony  snakes  in  their  hands,  or  are 
enfolded  by  them.  The  old  temples  of  the  Druids,  Abury  and  Stone- 
henge,  were  embodiments  of  the  serpent  form;  and  on  the  plains  of 
Wiltshire  stiU  remain  the  traces  of  ophiolatry,  and  the  Druids  themselves 
always  wore  snakestone  amidets.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  worship  of 
the  serpent  was  practised  by  the  Edonian  women  in  Thrace,  who  carried 
it  to  a  degree  of  madness.'  Olympius,  he  says,  copied  them  closely,  '*  for 
she  used  to  be  followed  with  many  attendants,  who  had  each  a  thyrsus, 
with  serpents  entwined  around  it.  They  had  also  snakes  in  their  hair,  and 
in  the  chaplets  which  they  wore,  and  their  cries  were  a  continual  repetition 
of  the  words,  Hvoe,  Saboe,  Flues  Jlttes"-f  Going  to  the  darkest  land  in 
the  world.  Western  Africa,  where  exist  races  that  are  an  enigma  as  yet 
unsolved,  we  find  the  same  strange  worship  tenaciously  persisted  in, 
generation  after  generation.  Purchas,  in  his  *'  Pilgrims,"  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  "  the  people  of  Congo  worshipped  serpents,  which  they  fed  with 
their  daintiest  provisions,"  just  as  the  people  of  Bangalore  do  at  the 
present  time.  Bosman,  in  his  travels  in  1697,  tells  us  that  "  serpent- 
worship  was  the  only  idolatry  of  the  negroes  of  Whydah;  that  they 
invoked  the  snake  imder  all  the  emergencies  of  life;  that  they  erected 
large  houses  for  the  special  protection  of  the  sacred  snake,  and  that  in 
their  worship  of  them  they  danced  and  sung  until  they  became  frantic." 
Porbes,  in  his  "Dahomey  and  the  Dahomians,"  tells  us  that  at  Whydah, 
in  the  present  day,  "the  chief  lions  of  Whydah  are  the  snake  fetish 
house.    It  is  a  temple  built  round  a  huge  cotton}  tree,  in  which  are  at  all 


*  JDrueomt  is  the  Latin  name  for  all  great  serpents.  Dr.  William  Smith 
defines  the  Python  as  "the  feunous  dragon  who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Delphi." 

t  Similar  to  this  are  the  oxgies  of  the  Yaudoux  dance,  in  St.  Domingo^  to 
which  we  shall  refer  presently. 

X  Not  the  cotton  of  commerce,  hnt  "the  giant  of  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica, 
the  Ceiba,  or  cotton  tree  {Sriodendron  Apfraett4o$um),** — Ooase. 
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times  many  snakes  of  tke  boa  species.     These  are  allowed  to  roam  about 

at  pleasure ;  but  if  found  in  a  house  or  at  a  distanoe,  a  fetish  man  or 

woman  is  sought  out,  whose  duty  it  is  to  induce  the  reptile  to  return^ 

and  reconduct  it  to  its  sacred  abode,  whilst  all  that  meet  it  must  bow 

down  and  kiss  the  dust.     Morning  and  erening,  many  people  aie  to  be 

seen  prostrated  before  the  door,  worshippiiig  the  snakes." 

The  Mandingoes,  Eboes,  and  Coromantees  carried  this  smake-worship 

to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  became  the  Obeah — the  dread  alike  of  the 

white  man  and  the  slave ;   and  even  to  the  present  day  the  people  of  the 

West  Indies,  though  considerably  Christianized,  have  not  entirely  lost  their 

superstition  for  the  cotton  tree  or  the  snake.     They  hesitate  to  cat  the 

cotton  tree  down,  and  we  have  heard  them  invoking  it  thua,  when  about 

to  do  so : — 

"  Poor  cotton  tree, 

Poor  cotton  tree, 

Mo  sorry  for  you ; 
Poor  cotton  tree, 
Poor  cotton  tree, 

Me  sorry  you  die.'* 

The  snake  the  negroes  will  kill ;  but  on  no  account  will  they  step  over  it. 
An  old  Coromantee  once  said  to  us,  "No,  no  step  over  him;  he  have 
great  power;  he  open  our  grandmother  Eve's  eyes." 

Which  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  as  if  in  open  deiiance  of  the  Deity,  first 
selected  this  malignant  creature,  that  was  "  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of 
the  field,"  the  very  beast  that  Satan  is  said  to  have  selected  as  the  form  of 
his  disguise,  and  made  it  the  object  of  divine  honours  and  sacrifices,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell ;  but  that  serpent-worship  is  devil-worship  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  History,  vague  but  certain,  however,  gives  it  its  right  place  in 
the  category  of  delusions  that  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  those  given  over 
to  believe  a  lie.  But  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact — one  little  investi- 
gated— -not  only  that  ophiolatry  should  ever  have  had  a  starting-point  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  it  should 
almost  universally  have  prevailed.  Euined  as  we  believe  nmnkind  to 
have  been  through  the  inexplicable  agency,  or  instrumentality  rather,  of 
this  repulsive  reptile,  we  could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  of  all  objects  it 
should  have  been  selected  as  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  Deity,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  impenetrable  mysteries. 

Equally  singular  is  the  Yaudoux  worship  of  Hayti  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  secret  spring  of  political  power  and  of  superstitious  agencies ;  it  has 
prevailed  there  from  time  immemorial,  though  originally  it  came,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  Whydah,  where  the  French  had  a  settlement.  Under  ereiy 
change  of  the  ever-changing  Haytian  government,  this  form  of  seipent^ 
worship  has  held  its  own  with  vigorous  tenacity.  Whether  encouraged  by 
Soulouque,  or  repressed  by  the  present  intelligent  President  Geffivd,  it 
continues  to  assert  its  tremendous  power  over  the  si^exatitioua  people  of 
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Hayti,  who  combine  much  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Africans  with  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  French,  in  their  character.  A  French  trayeller  in  Hayti,  in 
1797,*  gives  mcny  singularly  curious  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  form 
of  ophiolatry,  called  Yaudoux,  or  Voodoo.  Yaudonx  is  the  name  of  the 
god.  He  is  aU-powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  Recognition  of  the  past, 
knowledge  of  the  present,  and  forelcnowledge  of  the  future,  all  belong  to 
this  god,  who  is  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  snake.  This  serpent 
commimicates  his  spiritual  powers  through  a  high  priest  and  priestess  (a 
negro  and  negress),  who  are  chosen  by  the  Totes  of  the  initiated.  Some- 
times these  functionaries  are  called  king  and  queen,  at  other  times  master 
and  mistress ;  and  in  the  moments  of  wild  delirium  produced  by  mental 
excitement,  dancing,  and  tafia,  "papa  and  mamma."  The  priest  and 
priestess  are  invested  with  absolute  power ;  they  decide  among  the  candi- 
dates those  who  are  accepted  for  admission  into  their  secret  society,  the 
members  of  which  are  bound  together  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  reveal  its 
secrets.  This  primary  oath  is  always  administered  to  the  neophyte  after 
touching  his  lips  with  warm  goat's  blood.  When  the  bloody  Soulouque 
was  emperor,  an  ignorant  savage  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  took 
this  oath  with  a  choice  bullock's  blood,  slain  for  the  purpose  during  the 
ceremonies,  and  henceforward  his  career  was  one  of  relentless  butchery  and 
barbarism.  To  return.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  at  a  Yaudoux  dance, 
and  we  shall  see  at  once  how  terrible  an  engine  of  oppression  such 
fetishism  must  be  on  an  uneducated  and  superstitious  people. 

When  the  tropic  night  spreads  its  quiet  curtain  of  darkness  all  around, 
and  the  dancing  fire-ilies  flicker  and  die  momently,  like  lamps  suddenly 
let  down  from  the  skies,  and  as  suddenly  extinguished ;  when  little  is  to 
be  heard  but  the  hoarse  bark  of  the  alligator,  and  the  dismal  croak  of  the 
bull-firog;  when  above,  the  clear  blue  sky,  with  its  **  southern  cross  "  and 
myriad  stars,  bends  over  the  scene,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  Eternal  Tender- 
ness that  is  ever  longsuffering  and  kind ;  and  the  monotone  of  the  ocean's 
wave,  breaking  on  the  distant  shore,  rolls  up  the  hills  in  low  but  lulling 
murmurs; — then,  when  all  is  dreamy,  unearthly,  and  weird-like,  the 
mysteries  of  the  serpent-god  Yaudoux  commence.  The  serpent  is  placed 
on  the  table  in  a  box,  and  before  it  stand  the  priest  and  priestess,  "  clothed 
with  luxurious  simplicity."  The  old  admitted  members  then  enter ;  next 
the  novitiates ;  and  after  them  the  neophytes,  or  candidates,  all  of  whom 
are  obliged  to  be  dressed  in  colours  in  which  red  predominates.  Red 
handkerchiefs,  red  scarves,  red  waist-ribbons,  and,  if  need  be,  red  blood 
itself,  as  they  stand  round  this  awe-inspiring  Yaudoux  box,  before  which, 
cal]^,  passionless,  yet  demoniac-looking,  stands  the  king,  whose  red  diadem 
is  encircled  with  a  bright  blue  ribbon. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  the  first  dance  commences.     It  would  be 


*  ^'Historj  of  St  Domingo/'  by  M.  L.  £.  Moreau.    Philadelphia.    1797. 
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impossible  to  describe  this.  The  Eleusiniaii  mysteries  had  nothing  to 
exceed  its  wild  pythonetic  inspiration,  or  its  revolting  sexual  degradation. 
During  this  dmice  tlie  queen,  or  priestess,  stands  motionless  on  the 
serpent's  box ;  but  presently,  "  as  the  pythoness,  she  is  filled  with  Deity ;" 
her  body  is  convulsed,  and  the  oracle  speaks  through  her  mouth.  In  the 
name  of  the  serpent  she  makes  laws,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
appoints  to  death  those  who  afterwards  do  certainly  die,  either  through 
slow  poison,  or  the  effects  of  terror  on  finding  the  charm  placed  on  their 
thresholds.  An  oath  is  then  administered,  in  which  all  engage  to  be 
silent'  on  what  has  passed,  and  to  concur  in  all  that  the  priestess  has 
determined.  This  oath  is  given  to  all  as  the  priestess  touches  the  lips  of 
each  with  the  warm  blood  of  a  kid  just  killed,  all  promising  to  suffer 
death  rather  than  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Yaudoux. 

Then  commences  the  second  dance.  A  large  circle  is  dmwn  with  a 
"firestick"  (charcoal)  on  the  ground  by  the  priest,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  candidate  for  admission  is  placed.  The  priest  then  gives  him  a  small 
parcel  of  herbs,  horsehair,  alligators'  teeth,  horn,  &c.,  on  which  the 
neophyte  is  commanded  to  dance  within  the  circle,  while  the  others  dance 
without.  Striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  wood,  the  priest  in 
recitative  commences  an  African  song,  which  is  soon  taken  up  by  all  in 
full  chorus : — 

*'£h  !  £h  !  Bombft  t  hen  !  hen ! 

Congo  bafia  te  : — 

Congo  moume  d^  le 

CoDgo  do  ki  la  I 
Congo  11 !  Congo  li.*' 

Then  the  neophyte  dances.  Agitated  excessively — ^we  can  understand 
the  psychology  of  any  agitation  under  such  circumstances — ^he  strives  hard 
to  keep  within  the  circle.  Having  previously  been  stupified  with  tafia,  an 
intoxicating  drink,  this  is  difficult ;  but  if  he  steps  without  its  limits,  the 
king  and  the  queen  turn  their  backs  upon  the  bad  omen,  and  the  whole 
ceremony,  including  the  unlimited  tafia,  commences  again.  The  king 
then  touches  him  with  a  wand,  or  if  very  far  gone,  with  a  cowhide, 
Mumbo  Jumbo  fashion.  He  then  takes  another  oath,  and  henceforth  is 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Yaudoux,  prepared  to  do  any 
deadly  work  of  assassination,  as  Soulouque  found  to  his  intensely  savage 
convenience.  During  these  scenes  some  tear  their  clothes,  and  even  their 
flesh ;  others  swoon,  fall  down,  and  are  carried  away  senseless ;  and  the 
night  closes  with  large  supplies  of  tafia  and  abundance  of  Bacchanalian 
revels,  enough  to  make  even  the  "  impassible  gods  of  Africa  gnash  their 
teeth  with  horror." 

This  seems  so  much  like  a  tale  of  the  other  day,  that  to  many  it  may 
seem  almost  incredible ;  and  yet  all  this  continues  to  the  present  day  in 
Hayti.  Ophiolatry  is  as  vigorous  there  in  this  year  of  grace  as  it  was  in 
the  palmy  days  ojf  Egypt,  Rome,  or  Persia.     Only  this  week  we  were 
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reading  the  journal  of  a  Protestant  missionary  in  Hayti,  in  which  oocur^ 
the  following  passage,  most  remarkable  as  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a 
superstition  amidst  the  deaths  of  successire  dynasties,  and  the  throbs  of 
wretched  revolutions : — "  On  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  Mr.  W.  happened 
to  pass  a  booth,  from  which  came  the  sounds  of  singing  and  dancing, 
accompanied  by  tom-toms,  calabashes  filled  with  hard  dry  seeds  violently 
shaken,  and  sheets  of  rusty  tin  or  iron  beaten  with  a  stick.  As  he 
approached,  he  found  men,  women,  and  children  ranged  in  a  circle,  all 
prostrate  on  their  knees,  apparently  engaged  in  profound  adoration,  and 
singing  in  chorus  the  following  jargon : — 

'*  '£h !  Eh  !  Bomba,  hen  I  hen  t 
Canga  bafia  te, 
Canga  xnoume  de  1^, 
Canga  di  ki  la  I 
Canga  U.'  "  • 

Thus  have  we  run  through  one  chapter  in  the  strange  volume  of 
humanity.  We  have  no  theory  to  offer  for  this  strange  form  of  devil- 
worship.  That  such  it  was,  and  such  it  is,  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
serpent  is  and  has  been  the  unvarying  symbol  of  an  idolatry  as  ancient  as 
Egypt,  and  as  modem  as  our  own  times.  Perhaps  to  some  it  may  confirm 
a  simple  faith  in  the  ancient  record  of  a  paradise  lost  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  subtle  tempter  in  shape  and  form  most  serpent-like ;  and 
may  help  us  to  believe  in  the  same  Record,  which  unfolds  a  Paradise 
regained,  when  the  old  serpent,  the  dragon,  shidl  be  utterly  destroyed. 
We  confess  it  does  so  to  us ;  and  here  our  pen  rests. 

B.    . 


*  The  ooonter  charm  to  this  Yaadoux,  called  Obeah,  in  the]  British  West 
Indies,  rona  thus,  almost  in  the  same  metre : — 

<(  Obeah  bad  !  hearee  :  oh  !  oh  1 
Obeah  no  here  !  oh  !  oh  ! 
Obeah  bad  !  hearee  :  oh  t  oh  ! 
Obeah  ho  here  !  oh  !  oh  ! 
Halleli^ah :  glory  1  glory !  glory  I " 
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BIRTHDAY   THOUGHTS. 

Halp  a  centuiy  old ! 

In  knowledge,  sin,  and  sorrow, 
Too  much  tied  with  the  need  of  to-daj 

To  think  of  that  of  to-morrow. 
Stung  with  the  thought  that  rank  and  fame 
Might  have  ennobled  my  unknown  name. 

Half  a  centuiy  old  I 

What  changes  I  have  seen ! — 
The  rich  man  fall,  and  the  poor  man  rise 

To  be  what  the  rich  hath  been. 
Many  in  life  have  passed  me  by ; 
Some  to  prosper,  and  more  to  die. 

Half  a  century  old  I 

What  have  I  said  or  done 
To  better  man,  or  woman,  or  child, 

Of  mv  fellows  under  the  sun  ? 
Have  I  not  rather  sown  for  tears, 
For  pain,  regrets,  and  wasted  years  ? 

Half  a  centuiy  old  ! 

By  the  hearth  is  an  empty  chair ; 
Would  that  the  woman  I  love  the  best 

Could  for  once  be  sitting  there  ! 
I  would  strain  her  close  to  my  beating  heart, 
Never  again  in  this  world  to  part. 

Half  a  century  old  I 

Yet  I  know  that  she  is  true, 
Though  thinner  and  paler  her  cheek  and  brow, 

And  dimmer  her  eye  of  blue. 
And  I  know  that  her  prayers  my  piUow  bless. 
When  I  seek  its  repose  in  my  loneliness. 

« 

Half  a  century  old  I 

There  is  a  little  book 
With  faded  binding..and  silver  dasp  ; 

I  promised  her  there  to  look 
For  comfort,  when  hope  seemed  akin  despair, — 
Perchance  I  mav  find  her  secret  there  I 

KiNQSWOOD  ClABI. 
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AN  EVENING  AT  MRS.  FITZHERBERrS. 

TowASDS  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  Greoige  Augustus,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  legazded  by  that  select  portion  of  the  community  at  huge,  known  as 
the  bmu  wumde,  as  their  elected  leader  and  chief.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
oontriTed  to  escape  from  the  scholastic  tutelage  and  decent  restrictions  of 
the  most  Tirtuous  court  in  Christendom,  the  world  of  fashion  adopted  him 
by  acdamation  as  their  ruler. 

Gonspicaotts  among  those  who  paid  him  homage  in  this  capacity,  were 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank — ^ladies  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Th^  regarded 
him  as  the  rising  sun,  and  worshipped  him  with  a  fervour  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  Wherever  he  appealed  they 
thronged  to  do  him  honour ;  to  whatever  he  did  they  promptly  accorded 
their  approbation.  They  unanimously  pronounced  the  Tartarian  structure 
that  had  been  erected  on  the  Sussex  coast,  the  finest  building  in  the  world. 
They  weie  in  natures  with  the  cupola,  enchanted  with  the  minarets,  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  dragons.  "  It  was  really  quite  a  fairy  habitation, 
compazed  with  dull  old  St.  James's,"  the  solemn  decorum  of  which  always 
gave  them  the  m^rims,  and  they  thanked  their  stars  that  their  prince 
enoounged  a  mode  of  behaviour  in  his  presence,  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  that  which  was  so  rigidly  maintained  by  the  king  and  queen. 

They  flocked  to  Brighton  with  all  their  followers,  and  under  their  bright 
auspices  the  quiet  fishing  and  smuggling  town  was  rapidly  transformed  into 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  political  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Government,  having  contrived  to  lead  the  prince  into  an  apparent  lecog- 
nition  of  their  principles,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  its  leaders  naiuxally 
enough  were  always  among  the  most  prominent  of  his  fair  supporters. 
They  did  their  best  to  establish  an  opposition  court,  and  spared  no 
trouble  to  render  it  as  lively  and  entertaining  as  they  pronounced  St. 
James's  formal  and  stupid.  They  were  by  no  means  strait-laced — ^in- 
deed, confessed  a  particular  aversion  to  prudery ;  so  these  charming  creatures 
kindly  overlooked  irregularities  at  "  The  Pavilion,"  which  it  is  to  behqped 
they  would  not  have  sanctioned  elsewhere.  Their  one  great  law  was — ^not. 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong — ^but  the  prince;  their  loyalty  could  not 
ascend  higher  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Right  Divine  of  heirs 
^parent. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  brought  to 
Brighton  a  lady  of  remarkable  personal  attractions.  She  was  of  blonde 
complexion,  of  fine  figure,  of  graceful  canriage,  and  of  cultivated  mind — 
evidently  a  lady  by  birth,  as  weU  as  by  education.  She  lived  in  a  house 
conveniently  near  the  Pavilion — so  near,  indeed,  that  there  was  shortly 
observed  to  be  a  surprising  facility  of  communication  between  the  two 
residences.  When  it  was  supposed  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  in  his. 
Chinese  mansion,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  more  English  and 
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more  modest  mansion  in  the  next  street.  Tlie  most  sharp-sigbted  equerry 
had  not  seen  the  prince  leave  the  palace — ^the  most  attentive  groom  of  the 
stole  was  unaware  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  having  quitted  his  chamber. 

At  first,  considerable  mystery  was  maintained  respecting  the  new  comer 
— ^the  female  leaders  of  ton  assumed  an  air  of  reserve  when  spoken  to  on 
the  subject  by  fashionable  acquaintances  of  either  sex;  but  it  shortly 
became  known  that  their  carriages  had  been  seen  at  the  door  of  the  modest 
mansion,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  in  all  the  best  houses  in  Brighton 
in  consequence.  The  prince  was  next  seen  publicly  escorting  the  fair 
tenant  of  the  modest  mansion,  and  paying  her  extraordinary  attention. 
"  Who  could  she  be  ?"  was  asked  a  thousand  times  a  day  by  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret. 

At  last  she  was  recognised  as  a  widow  of  good  family  and  smaU  for- 
tune, who  had  frequently  been  seen  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
the  most  brilliant  circle  of  London  society,  where  she  had  been  much 
admired,  and  more  talked  about.  The  prince's  attachment  to  her  had 
already  been  the  theme  of  general  gossip  in  the  great  metropolis ;  now,  in 
the  little  watering-place,  it  became  the  one  engrossing  subject  of  oontersa- 
tion  among  all  persons,  professions,  and  trades.  The  established  circulators 
of  social  facts  and  fictions — doctors,  lawyers,  hair-dressers,  booksellers, 
clergymen's  wives,  and  domestic  servants — ^were  sent  for,  questioned, 
listened  to,  and  entreated  to  obtain  further  intelligence,  while  the  small 
items  of  news  thus  secured  were  being  published  in  a  slightly  altered  form 
by  the  recipients. 

Eveiy  day  rumour  made  the  matter  more  surprising  and  mysterious. 
It  was  said  that  the  lady  had  sacrificed  herself  to  prove  her  devotion  to  the 
prince — and  a  glow  of  feminine  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  entire  female 
community.  It  was  said  that  the  prince  had  sacrificed  himself  to  prove 
his  devotion  to  the  lady — and  an  impulse  of  chivalrous  feeling  thrilled  every 
manly  frame.  It  was  said  that  the  lady  had  withstood  the  importunities 
of  her  loyal  lover,  and  had  only  consented  to  be  his  when  she  discovered 
that  he  was  dying  of  a  self-inflicted  wound,  in  sheer  despair  of  her  virtuous 
obduracy — and  all  the  maiden  ladies  were  in  ecstasies  with  the  propriety 
of  her  conduct. 

It  was  said  that  the  prince  had  resigned  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm,  to  enable  him  the  more  perfectly  to  enjoy  love  in  a 
cottage — ^I  mean  love  in  a  pavilion — ^with  the  object  of  his  affections — 
and  all  the  gay  young  bachelors  were  in  raptures  with  so  sublime  an  act 
of  gallantry.  It  was  said  that  the  lady  had  insisted  on  a  private  marriage 
— ^it  was  said  that  this  was  a  total  mistake ;  that  it  was  the  prince  who 
had  insisted  on  the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  had  prevailed  on 
a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  make  them  man  and  wife,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  that  had  been  passed  to  prevent  members  of  the  royal 
family  entering  into  improper  alliances. 

It  was  said  that  the  lady  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  and  would  not  be 
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satisfied  tiU  slie  had  been  married  by  a  priest  of  licr  oiv^n  faith,  in  her  own 
house,  and  in  presence  of  her  nearest  relatives ;  it  was  said  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  had  taken  phtce,  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  were 
found  equally  ayerse  to  running  a  great  risk,  and  that  the  prince  had  con- 
tented himself  and  the  lady  by  reading  the  marriage  ceremony  in  her 
drawing-room  in  the  presence  of  two  of  her  male  friends,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
fonn  of  marriage  certificate,  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  that  the  lady 
had  been  content  to  accept  this  document  as  her  marriage  lines. 

It  is  impossible  to  repeat  half  the  on  diU  that  were  in  circulation. 
The  reader,  however,  has  most  likely  had  enough  of  these  guesses  and  specu- 
lations ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  objects  of  them  continued 
more  and  more  to  attract  Brighton  interest  and  Brighton  admiration. 
They  were  talked  of  perpetually,  they  were  stared  at  perpetually ;  it  became 
the  aim  of  every  one  who  had  the  slightest  claim  to  enter  good  society,  to  be 
admitted  into  their  presence.  They  were  always  named  together,  and  as  it 
was  particularly  an  affair  of  gallantry,  the  lady  first,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  seemed  to  trouble  most  of  the  more  respectable  gossips,  was  the  fact 
that  the  lady,  despite  of  her  alleged  union,  still  retained  the  name  by  which 
she  had  been  previously  known,  while  the  prince,  notwithstanding  the 
reported  surrender  of  his  birthright,  maintained  all  his  powers  and  privi- 
l^es  88  heir  apparent.  They  were  spoken  of  as  "  Mrs.  Fitzharbert  and 
the  prince,"  at  all  times,  in  aU  places,  under  every  possible  circumstance. 
The  whole  local  news  might  have  been  found  under  such  a  heading — the 
lions  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  attractions  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  thus 
named — ^nay,  the  lists  of  visitors,  of  residents,  the  population  of  the  place, 
appeared  to  be  so  briefly  catalogued,  epitomized,  and  classed.  There  was 
evidently  nothing  on  that  portion  of  the  Sussex  coast  worth  mentioning  but 
"  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  the  prince." 

During  the  first  halcyon  years  of  this  interesting  intimacy,  all  at  the 
Pavilion,  and  at  the  modest  house  at  a  convenient  distance,  "  went  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell,"  though  no  such  bell  had  been  sounded.  The  prince 
remained-"* 

"  The  glasa  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers," 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  "  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring,  eyes." 

I  can  recall  her  to  mind,  radiant  in  her  brilliant  loveliness — ^her  delicate 
features,  her  pure  complexion,  her  exquisite  blue  eyes,  her  serene  ex- 
pression, combining  to  produce  a  face  that  impressed  every  spectator  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  amiability  and  tenderness  ;  while  her  figure,  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  by  the  costume  of  the  time,  was  always  distinguishable 
irom  those  of  the  aristocratic  beauties  by  whom  she  was  generally  sur* 
Tounded,  by  its  singular  dignity  and  grace. 

Though  nobody  ventured  to  call  her  princess,  every  one  of  her  innu- 
merable admirers  of  both  sexes  enthroned  her  as  a  queen.  She  was 
leoognised  as  "  Queen  of  Hearts  "  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
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fast-increasing  Brighton — ^and  a  more  loyal  people  it  was  impossible  for 
sovereign  to  have.  They  honoured  her,  they  almost  worshipped  her. 
Proud  was  the  aspirant  of  fashion  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  notice  in 
public ;  honoured  the  devotee  of  gentility  who  cotdd  boast  of  the  least 
acquaintance  with  her  in  private.  To  be  invited  to  meet  her  at  the  palatial 
Pavilion  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  covetable  distiaction;  but  to  be 
welcomed  to  her  modest  house  at  a  convenient  distance,  was  regarded  as  a 
precious  privilege. 

She  did  her  spiriting  as  gently  as  Ariel  could  have  done,  and  appa- 
rently with  a  like  vivacity  and  ease.  She  had,  with  a  marvellous  rapidity, 
that  partook  of  the  supernatural,  thrown  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  of 
the  fashionable  watering-place,  that  held  every  soul  in  it  in  thrall.  .  She 
never  had  an  enemy,  and  was  constantly  increasing  her  circle  of  friends. 
Whether  she  penetrated  the  motives  that  led  the  majority  to  attach  them- 
selves to  her,  is  not  known ;  neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  she  exocised 
her  influence  over  the  prince  to  any  ccmsiderable  extent  for  their  advantage 
or  for  her  own. 

The  prince  seemed  as  content  with  himself  as  with  his  companion. 
That  he  was  not  married  to  her,  he  induced  the  most  influential  of  his 
political  friends  to  declare  emphatically  in  the  most  public  manner  possible 
— ^that  friend  having  previously  dissuaded  him  from  entering  into  such  an 
union.  It  has  been  averred  that  the  prince  subsequently  denied  having 
given  his  friend  authority  for  making  such  a  statement ;  this,  however, 
rests  on  insufficient  testimony. 

After  such  a  public  repudiation,  Mrs.  Pitsherbert  continued  to  lire 
with  the  prince  exactly  as  she  had  lived  with  him  befoie  it  had  been  made, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  more  effect  upon  the  Brighton  commu- 
nity than  it  produced  on  herself.  High  authorities  in  the  fashionable 
world — confidential  friends  of  the  lady — ^mysteriously  intimated  a  know- 
ledge that  the  denial  was  a  sham ;  and  as  the  heir  apparent  stfll  continued 
to  be  accessible  by  paying  attentions  to  her,  the  excitement  rejecting 
**  Mrs.  Pitzherbert  and  the  prince  "  remained  unabated. 

"  A  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement "  to  these  believers  in  a 
secret  marriage  were  felt,  when  it  became  generally  rumoured  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  German 
princess ;  and  when  that  union  took  place,  without  having  elicited  the 
slightest  protest  from  the  lovely  creature  who  had  been  for  years  tadtly  ac- 
knowledged as  his  wife,  their  convictions  were  severely  shakrai.  "  Mrs.  Pitz- 
herbert and  the  prince  "  were  now  seldom  referred  to — ^indeed,  they  did 
hot  appear  in  public  together.  Subsequently  the  prince  not  only  became  a 
Benedict,  but  a  fath^.  Very  discerning  people  shook  their  heads,  but  did 
not  venture  to  question  the  established  fact.  . 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  took  her  dethronement  as  she  accepted  her 
divorce — ^with  so  serene  an  amiability,  that  her  mmierous  admirers  w&e 
again  staggered  in  their  belief.    They  could  not  comprehend  that  a  dmp- 
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pointment  so  serere  to  a  woman,  could  be  met  with  such  refined  pliilosophy ; 
and  when  they  again  found  the  prince  associating  himself  with  her  much 
in  the  old  manner,  though  less  frequently,  no  one  attempted  to  resist  the 
impulse  that  sent  them  again  in  crowds  to  pay  their  homage  wherever  the 
distinguished  pair  appeared  in  public.  What  they  thought,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  state.  I  can  only  add  that  the  phrase,  ''  Mrs.  Pitzherbert 
and  the  prince,"  resumed  its  attraction  over  all  the  fashionable  visitors  of 
this  now  very  fashionable  locality. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I,  fresh  from  a  public  school,  visited 
Brighton,  and  like  my  elder  contemporaries  there,  soon  became  ambitious 
of  being  known  to  the  object  of  general  regard  and  respect.  I  had  scarcely 
been  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  place  when  I  met,  late  in  the  day,  a 
town  acquaintance,  the  well-known  (Dolonel  Hanger,  strolling  along  the 
parade,  his  silver  buttons  apparently  larger  and  brighter  than  ever,  and 
his  green  coat,  his  high  boots,  and  his  heavy  riding-whip  giving  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  lus  having  recently  been  enjoying  the  diversion  of 
hunting. 

He  recognised  me  in  a  moment  with  Hibernian  cordiality,  so  loud  and 
demonstrative  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  old  maid  in  a  Bath  chair, 
and  a  stout  clerically-dressed  personage  who  was  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  vehicle  in  earnest  conversation  with  its  occupant. 

"  It's  glad  to  see  you,  I  am,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  as  if  you  were  the  ace 
of  trumps,  and  brought  the  rest  of  the  honours  along  with  you."  He 
shook  my  hand  heartily,  and  after  a  few  friendly  inquiries,  took  hold  of  my 
arm  and  led  me  in  the  direction  of  his  lodgings,  where  he  was  then  going, 
as  he  said,  to  dress  for  dinner,  after  a  hard  run  with  the  hounds.  He 
talked  incessantly  as  he  went,  in  hi;  light-hearted,  careless  manner,  chiefly 
respecting  people  then  at  Brighton ;  and  as  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
ia  a  manner  that  denoted  considerable  intimacy,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  he 
would  introduce  me. 

"  The  easiest  thing  in  life,  my  dear  boy,"  he  replied,  with  increased 
vivacity.  "  She  comes  of  an  Irish  family,  and  I  have  known  her  since  she 
was  but  a  bit  of  a  girl,  running  like  a  fairy  in  and  out  of  old  Smith's 
house.  Smyth,  you  know,  is  the  genteel  way  of  mentioning  the  name. 
Her  first  husband  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine ;  her  second  was  a  particular 
friend,  with  whom  I  have  helped  to  empty  many  a  good  bowl  of  punch  at 
his  own  house,  and  enjoyed  many  a  roaring  night  at  Mammy  Butler's.  As 
to  her  third,  as  some  people  insist  on  calling  him,  the  journeys  I  have  had 
backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  would  have  knocked  up  half  the 
running  footmen  in  May  Fair.  So  you  see  the  dear  creature  naturally 
regards  me  as  one  of  her  oldest  and  best  friends,  and  treats  me  accordingly, 
as  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing." 

The  colonel  was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  first  went  to  my  hotel  to  dress, 
and  after  we  had  dined  together  lie  took  me  to  the  modest  house  conve- 
niently near  the  Pavilion,  to  which  he  at  once  obtained  admittance.     We 
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were  presently  ushered  into  a  beautiful  little  saloon,  fumisliecL  in  the  best 
taste  of  the  time,  and  handsomely  lighted.  On  my  companion's  name 
being  announced,  a  lady  advanced  from  a  group  standing  round  a  small 
table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and,  with  a  winning  sweetness  that 
made  her  beauty  doubly  charming,  welcomed  him  like  a  brother. 

Presently  she  turned  courteously  to  me,  and  the  colonel  immediately 
introduced  me  with  that  fervour  of  mumer  and  elaborate  politeness  that 
distinguished  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  The  brother  of  my 
Lord  Coleraine  never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  when  thus  per- 
forming a  part  in  which-  nature  and  education  had  equally  fitted  him  to 
excel.  I  could  scarcely  recognise  my  reckless,  devil-may-care  acquaintance 
of  the  muddy  boots,  splashed  buck-skins,  and  soiled  riding-ooat,  in  the 
refined  and  elegant-looking  man,  with  his  flowing  hair  neatly  powdered, 
his  claret-coloured  coat  of  the  most  fashionable  cut,  his  embroidered  waist- 
coat, and  a  neckcloth,  friU,  and  ruffles  of  dazzling  whiteness,  his  nankeen 
small-clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  pumps  with  diamond  buckles,  showing  to 
advantage  the  symmetry  of  his  shape ;  while  the  chapeau-hras  under  his 
aim,  bag-wig  at  his  coat-coUar,  and  sword  at  his  side,  made  up  the  full 
evening  costume.  Of  course,  I  was  similarly  attired,  with  some  unim- 
portant exceptions ;  but  I  could  make  no  pretensions  to  the  air  of  extreme 
fashion  which  long  familiarity  with  the  best  society,  rather  than  the  skill  of 
the  court  taibr,  had  given  my  companion. 

I  at  once  felt  the  legitimacy  of  our  beautiful  hostess's  claim  to  the 
title  of  "  Queen  of  Hearts  "  when  she  turned  on  me  her  exquisite  blue 
eyes,  her  peach-like  complexion,  sunned  by  the  most  fiiscinating  smile  I 
had  ever  beheld,  and  acknowledged  my  bow  with  the  dignified  courtesy 
then  in  fashion.  It  is  impossible  to,  imagine  any  feminine  action  more 
charming  and  more  regal.  Her  person  might  then  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  womanly  perfection,  though  she  had  reached  an  age  when  most 
beauties  begin  to  show  the  truth  of  the  poet's  declaration, — 

"  J^  thafs  bright  must  fade, 
lie  brightest  still  the  fleetest." 

Her  manner  gave  a  setting  to  her  attractions  that  wondofully  enhaooed 
their  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  brilliant.  I  was 
no  longer  surprised  at  the  admiration  she  had  exeited,  for  I  fdi,  as  her 
smile  and  her  glance  fell  upon  me,  a  sense  of  her  beauty,  that  thrilled  every 
nerve  of  my  frame.  She  addressed  her  conversation  to  me  with  so  exquisite  a 
sweetness  of  tone  and  look,  that  I  became  more  and  more  fascinated ;  yet  there 
was  such  a  purity  of  feeling  combined  with  her  smgular  winningrows  of 
manner,  that  her  attention  excited  only  a  devotion  such  as  an  honoorable 
esquire  or  page  might  have  avowed  for  some  peerless  dame  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  serve  in  the  glorious  days  of  chivaliy  and  romance. 

The  colonel  kindly  joined  in  the  conversatiou,  with  the  evidmt  intention 
of  helping  to  draw  me  out ;  and  when  he  observed  that  I  was  gaining  confi- 
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deuce  and  making  my  way,  he  left  me  to  join  some  friends  whom  he 
rec(^Dised  at  the  eod  of  the  room.  Seeing  my  attention  attracted  by  a 
weil-executed  portrait  of  the  prince  that  hung  upon  the  wall  before  me, 
Mrs.  Pitzheibert,  in  a  thoroughly  unaffected  manner,  pointed  out  its  merits 
as  a  likeness.  Imperceptibly  she  glided  from  the  painting  to  the  original, 
on  whose  excellences  she  was  even  more  eloquent.  She  then  referred  to 
other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  mentioning  each  with  the  most  tender 
affection,  yet  with  the  profoundest  respect.  They  all,  according  to  her 
partial  estimate,  abounded  with  good  qualities.  King  George,  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  sweet  princesses,  the  royal  dukes,  were  models  of  domestic 
virtue.  With  the  latter  she  was  evidently  well  acquainted — especially  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  whose  character  she  dwelt  longest,  as  though  entitled  to 
do  so  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

Suddenly  she  directed  her  look  towards  the  group  at  the  table.  "  I 
must  make  you  known  to  a  few  old  friends/*  she  observed,  inviting  me  to 
follow  her. 

"  Duchess,"  she  cried,  with  vivacity,  as  she  approached  a  matronly 
lady  of  beautiful  features,  who  was  showing  an  album,  or  book  of  drawings, 
to  three  young  ladies,  dressed  like  herself  in  the  most  finished  toilette  of 
the  prevailing  fashion — of  which  low  bodies,  short  waists,  and  narrow  skirts, 
with  a  towering  head-dress,  surmounted  by  a  white  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers,  were  the  most  remarkable  features, — "  I  have  brought  you  an 
acquisition  to  our  circle — a  friend  of  mine,  who  I  know  will  be  very  proud 
of  making  your  acquaintance.'* 

I  was  then  formally  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by  whom, 
thus  favourably  recommended,  I  was  kindly  as  well  as  courteously  received. 
The  three  young  ladies  raised  their  eyes — ^they  were  bright,  aristocratic- 
looking  belles,  apparently  in  their  first  season,  or  nearly  so — and  having 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  again  gave  their  attention  to  the  drawings.  Never- 
theless, each  more  than  once  glanced  in  my  direction  during  the  next  ten 
minutes,  but  with  as  sedate  an  air  of  indifference  as  if  contemplating  a 
nule-stone  or  a  finger-post. 

"  Come  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  these  verses,  Mr. ,**  said 

the  duchess,  graciously.  The  youthful  beauties  drew  back  with  the  preci- 
sion of  grenadiers  at  the  word  of  command,  and  I  advanced  with  Mrs. 
Pitzherbert  to  the  space  their  narrow  skirts  had  vacated.  On  glancing  at 
the  title-page  of  a  work  on  the  table,  I  read — "  TAe  Ptusage  qf  Mount 
8t.  Gothard:  a  Foem,  by  the  Ducheas  of  Devonshire.*'* 

This  was  satisfactory  proof  that  the  beautiful  duchess,  of  whom  I  had 
often  heard,  was  something  more  than  a  mere  woman  of  fashion.  I  now 
found  that  Her  Grace  possessed  a  mind  worthy  of  the  attraction  of  her 


•  Only  fifty  copies  were  printed ;  an  Italian  version,  by  Polidori,  accompanied 
the  original  text.  Another  edition,  with  a  French  translation  by  the  Abbe  de 
^^  was  printed  aboat  the  same  time^  1802. 
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person.  Slie  was  a  graceful  musician  and  an  accomplislied  artist,  when 
both  music  and  painting  were  far  less  accessible  to  amateurs  than  theylia?e 
since  become.  I  perused  aloud  several  passages  in  the  poem  with  an 
earnestness  that  seemed  to  please  her  as  well  as  her  friend,  for  both 
volunteered  animated  explanations,  that  rendered  me  perfectly  informed  on 
the  subject  of  our  conversation. 

When  we  had  got  to  the  last  page,  the  two  elder  ladies  were  in  the 
highest  spirits.  The  three  younger  ones  had  moved  away,  and  were 
tiuning  over  some  leaves  of  music,  but  not  without  occasionally  directmg 
their  mild  glances  towards  mc.  I  looked  round  for  the  colonel.  He  was 
in  on  adjoining  apartment,  absorbed  in  a  game  at  piquet. 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  good  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  her  younger  guests,     "  Lady  Frances,  favour  us  with  a  song." 

The  tallest  of  the  three  girls  quietly  took  up  the  music-book,  and  was 
about  to  carry  it  to  the  harpsichord,  when  I,  with  a  murmured  apology,  glided 
in  amongst  them,  requested  permission  to  relieve  her  of  the  volume,  and 
placed  it  on  the  instrument.  No  one  seemed  surprised  at  my  interposition. 
Lady  Frances  regarded  it  with  supreme  indifference,  and,  sedately  taking 
off  her  long  gloves,  seated  herself  on  the  music-stool,  and  began  rapidly 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

''What  shall  I  sing,  duchess?"  she  inquired,  listlessly,  at  the  same 
time  turning  her  head  round. 

I  had  fallen  bock  to  the  little  table,  between  the  two  matrons,  who,  in 
my  opinion,  exceeded  either  of  the  younger  ladies  in  personal  appearance ; 
and  I  fancied  that  she  looked  piqued  at  the  indifference  to  her  attractions 
my  movement  expressed. 

"  AVhatever  you  please,  my  love,"  replied  the  duchess ;  "  I  am  sure 
Mr. will  be  charmed  with  your  performance,  whatever  it  may  be." 

Lady  Frances  did  not  consider  the  suggestion  worth  her  notice.  She 
went  on  turning  over  the  leaves ;  then  suddenly  stopped,  bent  down  a  leaf 
at  the  top  comer,  and  played  a  short  prelude.  I  now  quietly  walked  to 
the  harpsichord,  and  observed  that  she  had  selected  "  Julia  to  the  Wood 
Eobin."  She  sang  it  with  faultless  accuracy,  but  with  little  expression. 
I  turned  over  the  leaf  when  she  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
as  quietly  fell  back  to  my  original  post.  The  fair  automaton  continued 
with  the  same  frigid  correctness,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  she  concluded,, 
though  I  joined  heartily  in  the  applause  her  singing  excited  from  all  within 
hearing. 

Lady  Greorgiana  and  her  sister.  Lady  Henrietta,  were  now  requested  to 
contribute  their  accomplishments  to  the  entertainment,  and  immediately 
they  rose  from  an  ottoman,  and  one  standing  before  a  harp,  and  the  other 
seating  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  presently  devoted  themselves  to  getting  the 
two  instruments  in  accord;  then,  rapidly  arranging  their  music,  they 
dashed  into  a  duet,  by  Dussek,  with  amazing  spirit.  I  did  not  leave  my 
place,  as  I  could  not  have  assisted  both  performers ;   nor  could  I  readily 
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haye  made  up  my  mind  which  I  ou^ht  to  attend  to  :  but  I  soon  saw  that 
my  services  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  fair  musicians  dashed  over 
their  leaves,  as  they  dashed  through  their  brilliant  variations,  apparently 
regardless  of  everything  except  the  notes  they  had  to  play.  The  applause 
was  loud  at  the  termination  of  the  duet,  and  I  added  my  quota  to  it  with 
marked  zeal. 

I  was  both  surprised  and  embarrassed  when,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, Mrs.  Fitzherbert  requested  me  to  follow  the  example  of  her  **  dear 
young  friends."  I  endeavoured  to  excuse  mys(*lf ;  but  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  laugliingly  insisted  on  my  obligation  to  return  favour  for 
favour.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  resisting  this  appeal  to  my  gallantry', 
and  ventured  on  a  compromise, — if  the  duchess  woidd  be  so  very  good- 
natured  as  to  accompany  me. 

The  good  nature  of  the  charming  duchess  was  proverbial.  She  arose 
instantly,  and,  joining  in  her  friends'  laugh,  permitted  me  to  lead  her  to 
the  instrument. 

She  seemed  pleased  when  I  selected  her  own  composition — ^a  favourite 
of  mine  of  long  standing.  She  was  still  more  gratified  when  I  sung  it 
with  all  the  expression  I  could  throw  into  the  familiar  air.  Need  I  say  it 
was  that  melancholy  piece  of  sentiment  that  enjoyed  universal  popularity 
at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring, — "/  have  a  Silent  Sorrow  hereof 
The  words,  as  every  one  Imows,  were  written  by  Sheridan. 

When  I  had  concluded,  I  found  grouped  behind  me  not  only  my  fair 
Iwstess  and  her  three  young  friends,  but  many  of  her  guests  from  the  dis- 
tant ottomans  and  the  card-i^ooms,  who  joined  in  energetic  demonstrations, 
that  expressed  their  gratification  at  either  the  composition  or  its  perform- 
ance— Colonel  Hanger  distinguishing  himself  among  the  most  vehement. 
I  received  compliments  from  all  sides.  Even  Lady  Frances,  though  still 
somewhat  apathetically,  ventured  to  say,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  dear 
duchess  had  never  played  the  song  so  well ;  to  which  Lady  Georgiana 
spiritedly  replied — also  in  my  hearing — ^there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  that. 

Presently  the  card-players  went  back  to  their  tables,  the  loungers  to 
their  ottomans,  and  the  little  group  of  which  I  made  one  remained  in 
their  old  positions — the  younger  ladies  in  quiet  talk  with  each  other  over 
their  music ;  and  the  duchess,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  myself,  much  moi« 
earnestly  conversing  on  at  least  equally  interesting  topics.  I  forget  what 
led  to  it,  but  we  got  to  discourse  about  dancing,  which  suggested  to  the 
lively  duchess  the  desirableness  of  setting  the  young  people  to  join  in  the 
graceful  exercise.  Finding  that  I  was  quite  willing  to  follow  her  sugges- 
tion, she  asked  Lady  Frances  to  stand  up  with  me  for  a  minuet.  Either 
from  caprice  or  disinclination,  the  lady  listlessly  excused  herself.  Her 
Grace  then  turned  to  her  daughters,  both  of  whom  thought  proper  to 
follow  their  friend's  example. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,"  said 
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the  duchess.     "  If  Mr. >  will  be  so  good  as  to  accept  an  old  woman 

as  a  partner,  I  am  his  most  obedient.'' 

And  she  curtseyed  to  me,  with  a  grace  that  must  have  charmed  an 
anchorite. 

The  proposition  took  me  completely  by  surprise ;  but  I  need  hardly 
add  that  I  was  eager  to  avail  myself  of  it.  Lady  Frances  went  back  to 
the  drawings.  Lady  Greorgiana  and  Lady  Henrietta  returned  to  their 
instruments.  I  led  Her  Grace  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  made 
the  preliminary  bow,  received  the  pr^liminaiy  courtesj',  and,  as  the  music 
of  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  commenced,  summoning  to  my  aid  all  my  recol- 
lections of  M.  Desnoyer's  lessons,  I  began  with  my  incomparable  partner 
that  stately  and  most  graceful  measure. 

A  more  trying  ordeal  for  a  youth  of  seventeen,  before  a  circle  so  dis- 
tinguished  as  that  in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  myself,  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  This  long  fashionable  dance  demanding  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  prescribed  movements,  with  perfect  ease  and  self- 
possession  ;  every  limb  had  to  be  moved  with  studied  grace ;  even  the 
chapeau-bras  figuring,  in  the  elaborate  evolutions,  as  an  accessory  of  no 
little  importance.  My  youthful  figure,  no  doubt,  assisted  me  to  do  justice 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Court  dancingmaster ;  and  with  my  long  hair 
carefully  powdered  and  tied  behind  with  a  ribbon,  my  haadaome  suit  ot 
velvet,  and  silver-hilted  sword,  I  presume  I  did  not  appear  an  undesirable 
partner. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  mingled  grace  and  dignity  which 
the  duchess  infused  into  her  portion  of  the  performance.  Whether,  gpratified 
by  the  compliment  I  had  just  paid  her  musical  talents,  Her  Grace  had 
condescended  to  confer  on  me  a  oompliment  she  intended  to  be  equally 
gratifying,  I  cannot  say.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  was  wonderfully  exhila- 
rated by  the  honour  I  received,  and  most  carefully  strove  to  second  her 
exertions  by  an  equal  attention  to  the  dance.  From  time  to  time  I  heard 
expressions  of  commendation;  but  my  attention  was  absorbed  by  my 
partner,  who  seemed  to  become  more  fascinating  in  her  movements  as  the 
minuet  advanced. 

Though  the  duchess  had  passed  her  premiere  jeuneue^  aa  "old 
woman,"  as  she  had  called  herself,  she  certainly  was  not ;  and  I  question 
whether,  in  the  zenith  of  her  fashion  and  loveliness,  this  charming  creature 
had  ever  appeared  more  charming  than  she  looked  and  moved  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Thei^  was  an  indescribabU  archness  in  her  upward 
glance  every  time  she  bent  low  to  me— spreading  out  with  both  hands  her 
rich  lutestring  robe,  as  if  enjoying  my  blushing  admiration. 

The  gavotte  followed.  The  more  lively  measure  was  gone  through 
with  the  same  easy  self-possession  that  had  distinguished  my  partner's 
performance  cf  the  slow  and  stately  one,  during  which  I  again  heard  warm 
approval  expressed,  but  was  too  much  occupied  with  my  part  of  the  dance 
to  ascertain  whence  it  came. 
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As  soon  as  the  gavotte  terminated,  I  was  not  left  long  in  ignorance  of 
this  new  source  of  admiration.  Standing  beside  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  I  beheld 
the  well-known  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  applauding  energetically ; 
while  all  the  company,  drawn,  perhaps,  into  the  apartment  by  his  arrival, 
added  their  meed  of  approbation  with  equal  zeal. 

When  I  recognised  His  Eoyal  Highness  I  was  about  to  retire  into  the 
background,  but  this  I  was  not  permitted  to  do,  for  the  duchess,  evidently 
most  heartily  enjoying  her  success,  suddenly  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and, 
then  and  there,  insisted  on  introducing  me.  The  prince  readily  entered 
into  the  joke,  and  pennitted  me  to  kiss  his  hand,  making  a  pleasant  com- 
ment on  the  manner  in  which  I  had  just  acquitted  myself,  and  saying  that 
he  envied  me  such  a  partner. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  joined  her  musical  laugh  to  that  of  her  ftiend ;  and 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  confnaion,  mixed  with  a  sense  of  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure,  I  at  last  suooeeded  in  bowing  my  way  out  of  the 
smiling  circle,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  house,  never  to  forget  the 
hours  I  had  passed  within  its  walls. 

InexoraMe  fate  wiUed  that  this  delightful  association  with  "the 
Beautiful  Duchess"  should  on  this,  to  me,  eventful  evening,  begin 
and  end;  for,  to  the  inexpressible  loss  of  society,  and  to  the  profound 
r^ret  of  every  one  Her  Grace  honoured  with  her  friendship,  Georgiana, 
Ihichess  of  Devonshire,  died  shortly  afterwards.  I  think  this  was  in 
the  year  1806.  With  the  Ladies  Cavendish — ^the  elder  of  whom  became 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  the  younger  Countess  Granville — as  well  as 
with  many  other  members  of  the  brilliant  circle  that  then  surrounded 
my  fashionable  hostess,  I  was  more  fortunate,  as  I  trust  my  readers  will  be 
able  to  acknowledge,  when  I  have  laid  before  them  a  few  more  of  my 
recollections  of  my  contemporaries. 
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UP  THE  RIVER. 


Behind  the  purple  mountains  lies  a  lake, 
Steadfast  thro'  storm  and  sunshine  in  its  place ; 
Asleep  'neath  changing  skies,  its  waters  make 
A  mirror  for  the  tempest's  thunder-face ; 

Thence — singing  songs  of  glee. 

Fluttering  to  my  cottage  by  the  sea. 
By  bosky  glen  and  grore. 
Past  the  lone  shepherd,  moveless  as  the  rock 
Whence  stretched  at  length  he  views  his  scatter'd  flock- 
Cometh  the  little  river  that  I  love. 


To-day  I'U  bid  farewell  to  books, 

And  by  the  river  loved  so  well, 

Tluro'  ferny  haunts  and  flowery  nooks. 

Thro*  stony  glen  and  woody  dell, 

Tlie  rainy  river-path  1*11  take. 

Till  by  the  silent-sleeping  lake 

I  hear  the  shepherd's  bell 

Tinkle  thro'  mountain  mist. 

Dark  but  with  gleams  of  gold  and  amethyst. 
The  summer  bleats  from  every  rocky  height. 
The  harebell  banks  are  dim  with  dewy  light. 

The  heavens  are  clear  as  infants'  eyes  above  ; 

This  is  no  day — ^you,  little  river,  know  it ! — 

For  sage  or  poet 
To  localize  his  love. 
The  whole  world  wide  is  full  of  some  sweet  yearning ; 

Fresh  from  the  caverns  old. 

Where  sweats  the  gleaming  gold. 
The  kisses  of  the  sunshine  are  returning 

In  flowers  alive  with  scents,  and  colours  gay. 
The  very  bookworms  and  the  grubs  of  learning 

Forsake  their  chr}'salis  of  parchments  grey. 

And  change,  as  common  little  insects  may. 

To  butterflies  to-day. 
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In  rippling  cadence,  calm  and  slow. 

Sing,  little  river,  as  I  g(f, 

Songs  of  the  mountains  whence  you  flow. 


The  grassy  banks  are  wet  with  dew  tliat  flashes 

Sflyerly  on  the  Naiad-river's  lashes — 

The  Naiad-river,  bright  with  sunken  suns, 

Who  rhymeth  as  she  runs. 

Yonder  the  silver-bellied  grayling  splashes 

Within  the  spreading  circle  of  blue  shade 

That  his  own  leaps  have  made  : 

And  here  I  stoop,  and  pluck  with  tender  care 

A  lily  from  the  Naiad's  sedgy  hair. 

And  curling  softly  over  pebble, 

Weaving  soft  waves  with  yellow  sands, 

Singing  her  song  in  tinkling  treble. 

The  mountain  lady  thro'  the  fanner's  lands 

Slides  to  the  sea,  with  harvest-giving  hands. 

Here  freckled  cowslips  bloom  unsought. 

Like  yeUow  jewels  on  her  light  green  train  ; 

And  yonder,  dark  with  dreaming  of  the  rain, 
Grows  the  wood-violet  like  a  lowly  thought. 
Lightly  the  mountain  lady  dances  down, 
Dressed  maidenly  in  many  a  woodland  gem ; — 
Lo,  even  where  the  footprint  of  the  clown 
Has  bruised  her  raiment-hem, 
Crimson-tipp'd  daisies  make  a  diadem. 


The  little  river  is  the  fittest  singer 

To  sound  the  praises  of  a  day  so  fair. 

The  dews,  sucked  up  thro'  pores  of  sunshine,  linger 

As  silver  cloudlets  in  mid-air ; 

And  over  all  the  simshine  throws 

Its  golden  glamour  of  repose. 

The  silence  listens,  in  a  dream, 

To  hear  the  ploughman  urge  his  reeling  team. 

The  trout,  that  flashes  with  a  sudden  gleam. 

And  musical  motions  heaved  by  hills  that  bound 

The  slumberous  vales  around. 

I  loiter  onward  slowly,  and  the  whole 
Sweet  joy  is  in  my  fancies  drowned. 
The  sunshine  meets  the  music.     Sight  and  sound 

Are  wedded  by  that  hidden  priest — ^the  Soul. 
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Sing,  little  river,  this  sweet  mom. 
Songs  of  the  hills  where  you  ^ere  bom  ! 

»  For,  suddenly,  mine  eyes  perceive 

The  purple  hills  that  touch  the  sky, 
And  are  familiar  with  the  stars  of  eve; 
Against  the  pale  blue  west  they  lie. 
Netted  in  mists  of  azure  air, 
With  thread-like  cataracts  here  and  there. 

0  hark  I  O  hark  ! 

The  shepherd  shouts,  and  answering  sheep-dogs  bark ; 
And  voices,  startling  Echo  from  her  sleep. 
Are  blown  from  steep  to  steep. 

At  yonder  falls,  the  trembling  mountain  lady 
Clings  to  the  bramble  high  above  me  lying. 
With  foamy  veil  behind  her  swift  feet  flying* 

And  a  lorn  tenor  in  her  lifted  voice. 
Ere  springing  to  the  rush-friezed  basin  shady. 

That  boils  below  with  noise. 
Then,  whirling  dizzily  for  a  moment's  space. 
She  lets  the  sun  make  blushes  on  her  face, 
And  lightly  laughs  at  her  own  terror  past. 
And  floateth  onward  fast. 

Thus  wandering  onward,  ankle-deep  in  grass, 
Scaring  the  cimibrons  pheasant  as  I  pass, 

1  come  upon  two  shepherd  boys,  who  wade 
'For  coolness  in  the  limpid  waves. 

And  with  their  shade 

Startle  the  gudgeon  from  his  shallow  caves. 

« 

Let  me  lie  down  upon  the  bttik,  and  drink ! 

The  minnows  at  the  brim,  with  bellies  white 

Upturned  in  specks  of  silyery  light, 
Flash  from  me  in  a  show^,  and  link. 
Below,  the  blue  skies  wink 
Thro'  Seated  golden  air — a  dear  abyss 

Of  azure,  with  a  solitary  bird 

Steadfastly  willing  thio'  the  d^hs  imstixxed. 
The  brain  turns  dizzy  with  its  bliss ; 

And  I  would  plunge  into  the  chasms  cool. 

And  float  to  yonder  doad  of  fleecy  wool 
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That  floats  below  me,  as  I  loss 

The  moimtain  lady's  lips  with  thirsty  mouth. 

What  would  parch'd  Dives  give  amid  his  drouth 
For  kisses  such  as  this  ? 


Sing,  little  river,  while  I  rest. 
Songs  of  your  hidden  mountain  nest, 
And  of  the  blue  sky  in  vour  breast ! 

The  landscape  darkens  slowly 

With  mountain  shadows ;  when  I  wander  on, 

The  tremulous  gladness  of  the  heart  seems  gone. 
And  a  cool  awe  spreads  round  me,  sweet  and  holy,- 
A  tender,  sober-suited  melancholv. 
The  path  rough  feet  have  made  me  winds  away 
O'er  fenny  meadows  to  the  white  highway. 

Where  the  big  waggon  clatters  with  its  load, 
And  pushing  onward,  to  the  ankles  wet 
In  swards  as  soft  as  silken  sarcenet, 

I  gam  the  dusty  road. 

The  air  is  hotter  here.     The  bee  booms  by 

With  honey-laden  thigh, 

Doubling  the  heat  with  sounds  akin  to*heat ; 

And  like  a  floating  flower  the  butterfly 
Swims  upward,  downward,  till  its  feet 
Cling  to  the  hedgerows  white  and  sweet. 

A  black  duck  rises  clumsily  with  a  cry. 

And  the  dim  lake  is  nigh. 
The  road  curves  upward  to  a  dusty  rise. 
Where  fall  the  sunbeams  flake  on  flake ; 
Ajid  tumiag  at  the  curve,  mine  eyes 
Fall  sudden  on  the  silent  lake, 
Asleep  'neath  hyacinthine  skies. 

Sing,  little  river,  in  your  mirth. 
Sing  to  thyself  for  joy  the  earth 
Is  smiling  on  your  humble  worth ; 
And  sing  for  joy  that  earth  has  given 
A  place  of  birUi  so  near  to  heaven  ! 
Sing,  little  river,  while  I  dimb 
These  little  hills  of  rock  and  thyme. 
And  hear  far-off  your  tinkling  chime ! 
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The  cataracts  burst  in  foamy  sheen ; 
The  hills  slope  swifUy  to  the  water's  brim, 
And  far  below  I  see  their  shadows  dim ; 

The  lake,  so  closely  hemmed  between 
Their  skirts  of  heather  and  of  grass, 
Grows  black  and  cold  beneath  me  as  I  pass. 


The  sunlight  fades  on  mossy  rocks, 
And  on  the  mountain-sides  the  flocks 

Are  spilt  like  streams ; — ^the  highway  dips 
Down,  narrowing  to  a  path  where  lambs 
Lay  to  the  udders  of  their  dams 

Their  soft  and  pulpy  lips. 
The  hills  grow  closer ;  to  the  right 
The  path  sweeps  round  a  shadowy  bay, 
Upon  whose  slated  bottom  white 
And  crested  waves  faint-warbling  play. 
All  else  is  still.     But  list,  O  list ! 
Hidden  by  boulders  and  by  mist, 
A  shepherd  whistles  in  his  fist ; 
From  height  to  height  the  far  sheep  bleat 
In  answering  iteration  sweet. 
Sound,  seeking  silence,  bends  above  her, 
Within  some  haunted  mountain  grot ; 
Kisses  her,  like  a  trembling  lover — 
So  that  she  stirs  in  sleep,  but  wakens  not. 


Along  this  rock  I'll  lie, 
With  face  turned  upward  to  the  sky. 
A  dreamy  numbness  glows  within  my  brain- 
It  is  not  joy  and  is  not  pain — 
'Tis  like  the  solemn,  sweet  imaginings 
That  cast  a  shade  on  music's  golden  wings. 
With  face  turned  upward  to  the  sun, 
I  lie  as  indolent  as  one 
Who,  in  a  vision  sweet,  perceives 
Angels  thro'  mists  of  lotus  leaves ; 

And  now  and  then  small  shadows  move 
Across  me,  cast  by  clouds  so  small 
Mine  eyes  perceive  them  not  at  all 

In  the  unsullied  blue  above. 
I  hear  the  streams  that  burst  and  fall. 
The  straggling  shepherd's  frequent  call, 
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The  kine  low  bleating  as  they  pass. 
The  dark  lake  stirring  with  the  breeze. 
The  melancholy  hum  of  bees, 

The  veiy  murmur  of  the  grass. 


Those  clouds  look  dangerous  on  the  southern  sky. 
Charged  with  the  sulphurous  spume  of  thunders.     I 

Am  half  a  weather  prophet,  and  I  fear 

The  summer  storm  is  near. 
A  darkness  falls  upon  mc  as  I  lie : 
Let  me  push  onward  fast. 
And  seek  a  shelter  till  the  storm  be  past. 


The  south  breeds  darkness.     Cumbrous  clouds  increase. 
And  a  great  listening  awe,  that  is  not  peace. 

Falls  on  the  darken'd  air ; 
The  hills  are  breathless  with  black  heat,  and  shroud 

Their  rocky  foreheads  bare 
In  helms  of  brazen  cloud. 
The  little  wind,  dropped  sudden  on  the  lake, 
BufELing  the  surface  for  a  moment,  dies. 
The  birds  crouch  quiyering  in  bush  and  brake. 
And  fast  to  yonder  wood  a  heron  flies. 
The  sun  grows  whitely  visible,  and  then. 

Like  a  great  eye  that  shuts  in  wrath. 
Bums  backward  thro'  the  vapours,  that  again 

Seal  up  its  blacken'd  path. 


Now,  housed  within  a  mountain  hut,  I  see 
The  outer  tempest  in  its  growing  ire. 
The  deep  hush  thickens  over  rock  and  tree. 
Till  short  bright  flashes  quiver  visibly. 
And  on  the  edges  of  the  hills  the  dire 
Darkness  doth  breathe  forth  Are. 

The  distant  heaven  moans ; 
Low  sounds  precede  the  thunder  from  the  hills, 
Till,  rolling  along  skyey  chasms,  it  fiUs 

The  distance  with  its  groans. 
A  flash !  and  thunder,  waving  sulphurous  wings. 
Crouches  before  the  tempest's  lightning  spear, 
Like  a  black  beast  that  crouches  in  its  fear. 
Then,  roaring  loudly,  springs  I 
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And  lightning,  like  a  snake  with  meteor-scries. 
Writhes,  quivering  down  the  mountains  to  the  dales. 

A  sultry  pause.    But  now  the  rain 

FaUs  headlong  down  and  fills  the  plain ; 

light  seethes  around  the  shower,  and  glances 

Brightly  upon  its  tiny  lances. 

Till  the  pale  sun  comes  forth  again. 

And,  shrinking  back,  the  quivering  beam 

Whitens  and  sickens,  flash  by  flash. 

And  dies  away  in  one  wide  gleam. 

On  the  wet  rocks  the  raindrops  splash ; 

The  lawny  mists  the  hiUs  have  worn 

Are  into  scarfs  of  cobweb  torn. 

Cool  are  the  summer  rains,  and  brief; 

The  watery  sun  illumes  the  leaves. 

And  audibly  the  green  earth  heaves 
A  fragrant  sigh  of  sweet  relief; 

The  clouds,  exhaling  in  blue  heaven's  dome. 
Leave  still  a  mimic  tempest  in  the  lake. 

Come,  let  me  venture  forth  again,  and  take 
The  Eain-trod  highway  home. 

E.  W.  B. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DEALS  WITH    PUZZLES,    OR   AT   LEAST   ONE    SORT   OF   THEM — ^WOMEN. 

Yes  t  What  Stephen  took  for  a  door-mat  was  Doggie,  and  tremendoos 
was  the  resentment  of  that  unprepossessing  animal.  If  it  were  possible 
for  a  dog  to  bark  himself  into  convulsions,  Doggie  would  have  done  it.  As 
it  was,  he  barked  till  he  could  bark  no  longer,  and  then  his  indignation 
sabsided  into  an  angry  and  reproachful  whine,  from  which  he  would  burst 
now  and  again  into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  barking,  as  though  it  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  his  mind  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  asserted  his  wrongs. 

Now,  when  Doggie  was  free  from  durance  vile — as,  in  his  character  of 
guest  at  Kemden  Rectory  he  was,  just  now — he  and  his  mistress  were 
generally  to  be  found  together — ^the  only  redeeming  point  in  Doggie's 
disposition  being  his  affection  for  Grace.  But  how  came  Grraoe  to 
Kemden?  Simply  thus.  Very  shortly  after  Stephen's  departure  from 
Tremlett  Towers,  a  great  change  came  over  this  young  lady's  demeanour 
and  conduct.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  was  marked  with  those  results 
which  my  reading  teaches  me  should  be  observed  in  the  deportment  of 
damsels  with  well-regnlated  minds,  when  labouring  under  similar  trials. 
Would  the  reader  like  her  better  if  I  were  to  say  that  she  "  brooded  o'er 
her  silent  grief  as  in  its  nest  the  dove ; "  that  "  she  let  concealment,  like 
a  worm  in  the  bud,  prey  on  her  damask  cheek ; "  that  she  "  pined  in 
solitade,"  and  so  on?  If  he  would,  please  let  him  skip  on  to  the  next 
paragraph.  Let  him  fancy  that  she  behaved  in  all  respects  as  he  would 
wish  the  girl  of  his  heart  to  behave,  and  not  seek  to  know  the  truth, 
whidi,  as  a  faithful  historian,  I  am  bound  to  tell.  And  this  is,  that  she 
became  silent  and — ^musft  it  be  said  ? — ^stdky ;  that  she  was  cross  with  her 
favourite  Jane,  and  boxed  Bobby's  ears  ;  that  she  grew  discontented  with 
herself,  and  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  whole  Coleman  family.  Let  me 
say  just  a  few  words  in  her  defence,  and  I  wiU  go  on.  She  loved  Stephen 
Pnuddand  with  all  the  strength  of  her  pure,  strong  heart.  Her  woman's 
tact  tsoght  her  that  her  affection  was  returned  ;  but  she  knew  also  of  the 
cnid  rock  which  lay  between  her  and  the  haven  of  her  happiness,  and  she 
had  seen — or  thought  she  saw — her  life's  hope  shipwrecked  upon  it.  Not 
&  word  ci  all  Mr.  Coleman  had  said  about  the  pride  of  the  Franklands,  and 
the  misery  of  their  unequal  marriages,  had  been  lost  upon  her.  With 
gentle  eyes — love-softened — she  watched  Steevie  from  her  window  as  he 
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passed  through  the  garden  on  the  day  of  his  last  visit  to  Eiixton  Court. 
She  saw  him  pause  with  her  guardian  at  the  iron  gate,  and,  in  her  mind, 
heard  Ull  that  passed.  Oh,  how  her  heart  leaped  with  joy  when  she  saw 
our  Steevie  snap  his  fingers  in  the  air,  and  turn  away  gaily  towards  his 
home !  How  it  sank  when  the  news  came  that  he  had  left  it — gone  not  to 
return !  He  had  taken  counsel  with  night,  and  prudence  had  come  with 
the  morning.  But  she  had  no  reproaches  for  him.  All  her  anger  was 
directed  against  herself.  "  Idiot  that  I  am,"  she  would  break  out  in  the 
midst  of  her  long  fits  of  musing,  "  to  think  that  I  could  ever  become  the  wife 
of  an  honourable  man !  /,  the  poor  disowned — ^perhaps  the  child  of  shame ! 
But,  oh,  father  I  oh,  mother  1  if  you  had  only  let  me  know  you ;  if  you 
had  only  tried  to  love  me  ;  if  you  had  only  tnisted  me,  instead  of  leaving 
me  all  alone  and  unloved,  all  alone  in  the  world — God  help  me ! — all 
alone ! "  And  then  tears  would  come  to  her  relief,  and  she  would  sob 
herself  to  sleep. 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Coleman  to  his  wife  one  day,  "  our  Grace  is 

fretting  herself  to  death  after  that  fellow  Ste after  Fraokland.    She 

ought  to  have  some  change  to  divert  her  mind." 

"  So  she  ought,"  agreed  his  better  half;  I'll  get  Beatrice  to  invite  her 
to  EUwood." 

"  Stuff !  your  sister  Beatrice  is  a —  Well,  she  has  not  your  pleasant 
qualities,  my  dear.  EUwood  is  not  a  Uvely  place,  and  Grace  would  mope 
there  more  than  slie  does  now." 

"Let  her  go  to  her  own  relations,  then!"  said  Mrs.  Coleman,  in  a 
decisive  tone,  with  a  little  vexation  in  it. 

"  My  love  1 " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  reproachful  way,  Coleman,  as  though  I 
had  said  something  wicked,  when  I  am  talking  common  sense.  The  girl 
/mw  relations,  I  suppose?" 

"  My  dear — immeu .'" 

"  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  sir,  I  declare  I  shall  begin  to  think 
that—" 

"  No  you  won't,  Laura ! "  was  the  lawyer's  reply,  as  he  stole  his  ann 
round  the  ample  waist  of  his  buxom  wife ;  "no  you  won't,  old  woman. 
We  haven't  lived  together  forty  years  for  that.     Have  we  now  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  know  more  about  her  than  you 
ought,"  replied  Mrs.  Coleman,  mollified  by  the  not  unfrequent  act  of 
affection  from  the  husband  she  really  loved  and  respected;  "  but  yoa  will 
own  that  it  is  hard  to  have  a  girl  under  one's  own  roof,  interfering  with 
the  prospects  of  one's  own  ficsh  and  blood,  without  knowing  who  she  is, 
or  where  she  came  from.  Not  one  wife  in  a  thousand  would  put  up  with 
what  I  have,  Coleman ;  and  you  know  it." 

*'  Because  you  are  a  wife  out  of  a  thousand,  my  love,"  replied  the  dd 
lawyer,  with  a  quaint  smile.  "  But,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  do  not  talk 
about  Grace  and  her  affairs,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it's  butmm;  and 
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in  the  second,  becBuae  I  know  no  more  about  them  at  this  mon^nt  than 
jou  do." 

"  But  you  can  guess." 

"I  never  guess.  When  old  Spencer  Fane  asked  me  to  become  the 
gill's  trustee — ^it*s  all  nonsense  calling  me  her  guaidian,  for  she  is  of 
age — ^he  said  that  there  were  reasona  why  her  parentage  should  not  be 
discovered ;  and  that  he  had  taken  care  it  never  should  be.  Now  I  know 
enough  of  old  Spencer  to  be  sure  that  the  due  to  a  secret  hidden  by  him 
is  not  to  be  gwwed  out  of  its  hiding-place." 

"  Could  he  have  been  her  fistther  P"  mused  Mrs.  Coleman — not  to  be 
done  out  of  her  conjectures. 

Her  spouse  ahook  hia  head  gravely.  "But  we  are  wandering  away 
from  our  subject/'  he  aaid ;  "  Grace  muat  have  some  change.  It's  quite 
dear  that  she  loves  Stephen,  and  that  he  haa  jilted  her.  Don't  you  aee 
how  ahe  dinga  to  everything  aasociated  with  him?  Why,  she  has  even 
taken  up  with  Lady  Tremlett." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mrs.  Coleman.  "  Do  you  know  that  Ehoda 
has  been  here  twice  this  week,  evidently  to  see  her  ?  and  Grace  has  promised 
to  spend  to-morrow  at  the  Towen." 

"  Well,  it  will  do  her  no  good  to  go  there.  Now  listen  to  me.  lan't 
die  engaged  to  apend  Chriatmaa  with  the  Trehemea  ?" 

"  She  ia,  and  it'a  a  great  bore.    She  ia  ao  very  uaeful  at  Chriatmaa  time." 

*'  It  will  not  do  to  put  it  in  that  way ;  but  if  you  were  to  hint  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  for  her  to  misa  our  little  gaieties — ^particularly  aa  the 
Trehemea,  being  in  mourning,  cannot  have  any  partiea — ^it  might,  perhapa, 
be  arranged  that  ahe  ahould  go  there  at  once.  She'a  fonder  of  thoae  girla 
than  she  is  of  ours — ^naturally  enough,  for  ahe'a  known  them  longer,  and 
they  would  cheer  her  up  if  anybody  can." 

"  But  auppoae  Steevie  were  to  go  there  ?  " 

"What!  and  revive  all  his  aasodationa  with  Brandron'a  murder? 
Nonaenae,  my  love,  it'a  out  of  the  queation." 

Only  aee  what  a  prophet  Mr.  Coleman  waa  I 

Hia  ideaa  were  oonmiunicated — diplomatically  enough — ^to  Grace,  and 
jumped  at.  And  "  how  aplendid  of  you  to  come,  you  ddidoua  thing ! " 
wrote  Gerty  Treheme,  in  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  her  friend  asked  if 
it  would  be  quite  convenient  for  her  to  change  the  time  fixed  for  her 
promised  visit. 

The  only  peraon  whom  thia  arrangement  diapleaaed  waa  Lady  Tremlett, 
who—aa  we  know  from  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Coleman — ^had 
suddenly  taken  a  violent  fancy  for  Grace. 

"THiat  I"  ahe  cried,  when  ahe  heard  the  newa,  "you  going  too— you 
going  to  leave  me?  Oh,  Grace  I  how  can  you  be  ao  unkind?  What  ahall 
I  do?  what  ahall  I  do?" 

"Do?"  replied  our  candid  Grace,  "why,  pretty  much  the  aame  aa 
you  did  a  week  ago,  I  auppoae." 

Y 
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"But  yoa  cannot  think — ^you  don't  know  how  I  harre  learned  to  ding 
to  you  in  that  little  time.  I  must  have  somebody  who  is  good  to  cling  to 
now,  Gracey  dear.  Oh,  if  Steevie  had  only  stayed — tf  you  would 
not  go!" 

"  I  con  understand  your  wishing  to  have  Captain  Frankland  heie,^' 
said  Grace,  in  a  low  tone. 

" Do  you  think  he  would  come  back?"  asked  my  Lady,  eagerly;  ^'  we 
will  aU  beg  his  pardon  if  he  will.  Oh,  ask  him  to  come  bade,  Graoey — 
do  ask  him ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Lady  Tremlett !  How  can  you  suppose  that  I  could  do 
such  a  thing?" 

''  But  if  we  were  all  to  beg  his  pardon,"  reiterated  Lady  Tremlett,  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty — "  if  Francis  were  to  promise  to  behave  better  I  But  I 
forgot — ^you  don't  know  why  Steevie  went  away." 

"I  suppose  he  had  his  reasons,"  said  Grace,  beginning  to  feel 
uncomfortable. 

"Oh  yes,  that  he  had!  and  we  all  behaved  so  badly — ^he  ao  well. 
Do  you  think  he  will  ever  come  back  ?" 

"  How  can  I  possibly  say  ?"  replied  Grace,  who  was  burning  to  know 
what  reason  Lady  Tremlett  assigned  for  hoc  stepson's  abrupt  departure. 
"  How  can  I  possibly  say,"  replied  the  astute  damsel,  "  unless  I  know 
why  he  went?" 

And  then  the  poor  weak  woman  told  her  all — all  about  the  aarrest  of  Sir 
Creorge,  and  the  conduct  of  Francis  and  Stephen  thereon,  with  many 
digressions  touching  the  behaviour  of  the  former  towards  his  half-brother; 
and  Grace  went  home  a  happier  girl  than  she  had  been  for  many  a  long 
day,  but  still  not  happy.  Good  reason  was  there  for  Steevie  to  leave  his 
home  so  suddenly ;  but  had  he  not  left  her  too,  having  heard  that  she  was 
what  she  was,  and  without  a  word — a  line  to  say  Good  bye? 

Knowing  my  Lady's  silly,  volatile  nature,  Grace  thought  little  of  the 
sorrow — almost  despair — ^which  she  evinced  at  their  parting.  The  tine 
came  when  she  saw  what  it  meant. 

So  she  went  to  Kemden,  and  there  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Stephen  Frankland  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with  Cuthbert  Lindai^,  in 
the  Temple,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  latter's  approadung  visit ;  for  the 
best  of  reasons — because  he  was  not  expected  tiU  the  day  beiinre  he  actoally 
arrived,  and  poor  Doggie  was  mistaken  for  a  mat.  Cuddy,  yoa  must 
know,  had  a  long-standing  invitation  from  his  unde  to  run  down  when  he 
pleased,  with  his  friends,  for  such  pheasant-shooting  as  the  neighbooriiood 
afforded;  but  having  heard  that  there  was  a  probability  oi  the  gids 
spending  ^ome  time  at  the  seaside  with  their  aunt,  tiie  little  man  post- 
poned his  trip;  not  wishing  {for  reasons  of  his  own)  to  expend  his 
bidding  upon  a  time  when  they — at  least,  one  of  them — ahonld  be  sway 
from  home.  As  soon,  then,  as  he  heard  that  their  departure  was  indefi- 
nitdy  postponed,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  coming  "  immediately,  if  not 
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sooner,"  and  asked  for  leave  to  bring  a  friend,  whom  he  described,  in  the 
alang  of  the  day,  as  "  a  young  man  from  the  country,"  in  lieu  of  Lorimer, 
who  had  gone  abroad.  '*  And  won't  they  be  pleased,  just" — he  chuckled 
to  himself — "  when  they  find  it's  old  Steevie  ?" 

If  this  reticence  had  not  been  preserved,  the  county  of  Kent  would  not 
have  contained  Miss  Lee  when  the  carriage  drove  up  with  the  three 
Templars  to  the  rectory  door.  As  it  happened,  however,  she  was  standing 
in  the  little  honeysuckle-shaded  porch,  with  Doggie  at  her  feet,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  and  her  beautiful  head  thrown  back  weanly-'-gazing  up 
into  the  clear  autunm  sky,  and  thinking — thinking — thinking. 

Doggie  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  for,  upon  the 
principle  of  "  love  me,  love  my  dog,"  he  had  been  plied  with  all  sorts  of 
unaccustomed  viands  at  limcheon,  and  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence 
and  dyspepsia.  Grace's  thoughts  were  busy  afar  off,  and  the  phaeton 
approached  within  a  dozen  yards  of  her  before  she  was  roused  from  her 
reverie.  Then  one  glance  was  enough,  and  she  fled — ^fled  through  the 
hall,  up  the  stairs,  and  into  Gertrude's  room,  where  she  found  her  friend 
preparing  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  rushed  upon  her,  and  seized  her  by 
the  arm. 

"Oh,  you  wicked  girl !  oh,  you  false,  wicked,  wicked  creature !"  she 
gasped,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  all  in  a  quiver ;  "  you  knew  it,  you 
knew  it,  and  did  not  tell  me !     Oh,  Grerty ! " 

Grerty  was  really  frightened — ^and  well  she  might  be — ^by  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  has  happened  ?  Are  you  mad,  Grace  ?  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  I  declare  you  have  hurt  me  dreadfully ! "  she 
continued,  as  she  shook  off  the  grasp  of  her  excited  assailant,  and  looked 
at  her  pretty  white  arm  in  the  glass.  "You  wild  animal !  I  shall  not  be 
fit  to  be  seen  to-morrow."  And,  indeed,  there  were  five  red  marks,  which 
bade  fairly  to  become  black  ere  long. 

"You  knew  he  was  coming  1"  cried  Grace,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot 
and  undiminished  anger.  "  It's  a  plot  between  you,  and  it's  shameful — 
shamefidi"  And  here,  exhausted  by  the  excitement,  she  broke  down, 
and  began  to  cry. 

"Dear  Gracey,"  said  Grertrude,  mollified  by  the  sight  of  her  tears, 
"  do  explain  yourself.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  done  anything  to  make  you  speak  and  look  thus.  Gracey  I  little 
mother!  can  you  think  that  your  child — ^your  own  Gterty — ^would  htlrt 
you?" 

"  Little  mother"  was  the  school  name  of  the  Treheme  girls  for  their 
friend  and  protector ;  and  now  Grertrude  took  Grace  in  her  aipis,  as  she 
had  been  taken  many  a  time  by  her  in  her  own  childish  troubles,  and 
petted  and  soothed  her,  begging  the  while  for  an  explanation  of  what 
had  so  distressed  her. 

"He's  here  I"  she  sobbed,  "he's  here  now — -just  arrived  with  your 
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cousin  Lindsay,  and  they'll  say  that  I  came  to  meet  him.  I  am  sure  they 
wiU.  They've  said  all  sorts  of  horrid  things  about  us  already,  and  you 
know  I  never  expected  him.  You  know  I  did  not,  Gerty  I  How  dare  you 
sit  there  and  smile,  you  wicked  gu*l,  like  that  ?    You  know  I  did  not !" 

"Did  not  what,  dear?" 

"  Why,  know  that  he  would  come !     How  could  I  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  enlighten  me  as  to  who  this  mysterious  'he*  is,  and 
then,  may  be,  I  can  answer  you." 

"Were  you,  or  were  you  not,  aware  that  Captain  Frankland  was 
expected  with  Mr.  Lindsay  ?    Tell  me  candidly,  Gertrude." 

"Candidly,  no! — ^but  has  he  really  come?"  she  asked.  "What  a 
goose  Cuddy  is  to  play  such  tricks !  He  only  told  papa  that  he  was  going 
to  bring  a  friend.    But  what  a  pleasant  surprise ! " 

"  Pleasant  for  you,  I  dare  say,"  repUed  Grace,  drily ;  "  as  for  me,  I 
shall  leave  this  house  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  send  me  to  the 
station." 

"  Humph,"  mused  Gertrude ;  "  I  think  I  see.  Grace,  dearie,  there 
used  to  be  no  secrets  between  us.  You  don't  love  me  less  than  you  used 
in  the  old  days,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  darling,  not  one  bit  1 " 

"  But  you  love  some  one  else  a  good  deal  more,  slyboots !  You  love 
this  handsome,  grave  Steevie ! " 

"  Pshaw ! "  was  Grace's  contemptuous  reply.     "  Love  him  /" 

"  Not  a  little— Kttie  bit?" 
Don't  be  silly,  Grertrude." 

I  am  so  glad  you  don't  like  him,  dear,"  said  Grerty,  hiding  her 
winsome  face  on  Grace's  bosom,  and  creeping  dose  to  her,  "  because,  you 
see,  you're  so  pretty  and  clever,  that  other  girls  would  have  no  chance 
against  you.  He's  just  the  man  to  fancy  a  clever  g^rl  like  you,  and — and 
you're  my  own  dearest  friend;  but  you  don't  love  him  the  least  bit, 
Gracey,  dear?     I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I — I — " 

A  change,  curious  to  behold,  came  over  Grace  Lee  as  these  faltering 
words  fell  on  her  ear.  The  contemptuous  smile  left  her  lip,  and  it 
quivered  with  a  totally  different  emotion. 

"  You ! "  she  gasped,  turning  deadly  pale,  and  repulsing  the  lithe  and 
elegant  figure  that  reposed  in  her  arms,  as  though  it  had  been  a  snake 
that  had  stung  her,  "  you !  oh,  Gerty  1 "  And  there  was  a  depth  of 
reproach  and  misery  thrown  into  those  two  little  words  that  I  cannot 
attempt  to  render.  But  G«rty  only  burst  out  into  a  peal  of  meny, 
musical  laughter,  and  shook  her  finger  at  Grace,  saying, — 

"  Oh,  you  hypocrite !     If  you  do  not  love  him,  why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

"  The  man's  a  fool ! "  replied  Grace,  vexed  at  having  fallen  into  the 
trap. 

"What  for,  dearie?" 

"  Because  he's  so  mild  and  humble — that's  why.    He  goes  about  just 
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as  tboogli  he  were  nobody  at  all,  and  lets  them  all  trample  upon  him  down 
at  home,  just  as  their  bad,  cowardly  hearts  please,  when — ^when — ^" 

"When  what?— eh?" 

"  Why,  when  the  top  of  his  little  finger  is  worth  them  all,  body  and 
soul  together.  Because  he's  the  noblest-hearted  man,  the  kindest,  most 
honourable  gentleman  that  ever  won  a  poor  girl's  heart.     There!  it's  out." 

It  was  Grace's  turn  now  to  hide  her  face. 

'*  Woe  betide  poor  me,"  said  Gerty,  with  a  smile,  "  if  /  had  called  him 
a  fool.  He  would  be  one  if  he  did  not  love  you,  though.  He  does  love 
you,  Gracey?" 

"  A  little— a  very  little,  I  think.     That's  the  worst  of  it." 

"  His  loving  you  only  a  little  ?  "  asked  Gerty,  archly. 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Grace,  a  shadow  of  pain  passing  over  her  flushed 
face  as  she  spoke ;  "  his  loving  me  at  all." 

"  You  very  strange  child,  why  ?  " 

"  It  will  grieve  him  when —  I  mean,  if  he  should  ever —  Gerty,  I 
can  never  be  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  Graoey !     Why  not  ?  " 

"  No  matter,  love.  You  and  yours  have  been  very  good  to  me — ^most 
considerate  and  kind ;  and  in  forgetting  what — ^what  I  am,  and  giving  me 
your  friendship,  think  that  others  are  equally  generous ;  or,  perhaps,  do 
not  think  about  it  at  all.     Others  are  not  equally  generous,  Grerty." 

"  But,  dearie,  if  we,  who  are  only  friends — ^though  very  staunch  and 
dear  ones,  you  know — ^love  and  honour  you,  as  we  do,  without  considering 
that — without  thinking  of  anything  but  your  sweet,  winsome  self — surely 
the  man  who  loves  you  would  do  the  same." 

"At  first  he  might,"  replied  Grace,  sadly;  "but,  in  the  course  of 
time,  ill-natured  people  might  pity  him ;  he  might  repent  of  having  made 
a  nameless  girl  his  wife ;  he  might  even  tell  me  so." 

"  Not  if  he  is  the  man  you  take  him  to  be." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would  say  so  in  words.  I  don't  depend  on  their 
words  to  know  what  Is  going  on  in  people's  minds.  He  has  never  told 
me  that  he  loves  me,  and  yet  I  am  sure  he  does — a  little.  Were  we  to 
many,  he  would  never  teU  me  that  he  had  grown  weary  of  me — ^that  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  poor  foundling  of  a  wife — ^but  I  should  know  it ;  and, 
oh,  Grerty,  it  would  break  my  heart!" 

Gerty  could  only  reply  with  a  caress. 

"  But  it  is  no  use  talking  ihus,"  continued  Grace,  dashing  aside  her 
tears.  "  He  knows  what — ^what  I  am  not,  and  perhaps  he  is  wise,  and 
has  determined  to  forget  me."  And  then  she  told  of  their  last  meeting, 
and  Steevie's  abrupt  departure  from  his  home,  with  what  she  had  heard 
from  Lady  Tremlett  of  its  cause.  She  also  narrated,  to  the  intense 
indignation  of  honest  Grerty,  the  versions  told  by  the  scandal-mongers  of 
the  neighbourhood,  both  of  this  and  the  affair  in  the  old  hall.  "  And 
so,  dearie,"  she  said  in  conclusion,  "  you  see  that  it  would  never  do  for  me 
to  remain  here  now  that  he  has  come." 
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"  It  would  never  do  for  you  to  go,  you  goose,"  replied  Gcrty,  "  for 
then  they  would  say  that  he  had  really  attempted  somethmg  wrong.  No; 
if  any  one  has  to  leave,  it  must  be  him." 

"  Yes,  and  of  coune  people  would  declare  I  had  made  a  dead  set  at 
him,  and  he  had  run  away  to  escape !     A  likely  stoiy,  indeed  1 " 

"  Well,  then,  as  there  are  objections  both  ways,  let's  ask  l£a]id  what 
she  thinks  best.     You  don't  mind  trusting  little  Maud,  do  you,  dearie?" 

So  Maud  was  called  into  the  council,  and  told  all.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  poor  Grace  seated  between  those  affectionate  girls ;  the 
arm  of  one  round  her  neck,  and  the  arm  of  the  other  roimd  her  waist,  and 
with  a  hand  of  each  clasped  in  both  of  hers.  Not  the  fiery  Grace  of  half  an 
hour  ago,  or  the  quiet,  resolute  little  woman  whom  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  at  £uxton  Court,  but  a  sad  and  trembling  Grace,  full  of  fears  and 
doubts ;  one  who  required  much  love  and  sympathy  at  that  moment,  and 
who  got  it. 

"Well,  dearest,"  said  Maud,  "you  know  I  don't  pretend  to  be  as 
wise  as  Gerty,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  both  to  remain — for  the 
present,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  think  that  Gracey  ought  not  to  be  selfish." 

"  Selfish,  Maud !  " 

"  Don't  be  cross,  dear.  You've  told  me  to  say  exactly  what  I  think ; 
didn't  you  now  ?  " 

"Yes!  yes!     Goon!" 

"  If  Captain  Frankland  really  loves  you,  and  tells  you  so,  and  you 
really  love  him,  you  ought  to  take  his  feelings  into  consideration.  What 
right  have  you  to  make  him  miserable  for  a  oeHainiy,  because  you  fancy 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  making  you  unhappy  some  day  years  hence  ?  *' 

"  He  will  soon  forget  me,"  replied  Grace,  abstractedly. 

"  I  do  not  think  so  badly  of  him,"  said  Maud.  "  He  has  evidently 
got  something  preying  on  his  mind.  He's  unhappy,  dear.  I  never  saw 
a  man  so  altered.     I  should  have  hardly  known  him  again." 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  then  ?  "  asked  Grace,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  just  now,  in  the  garden  with  Cuddy ;  and,  oh !  sndi  a  great  big 
friend  of  his,  that  Mr.  Jackson  he  talks  about." 

"  And  how  is  he  ?  how  does  he  look,  dearie  ?  " 

"Oh,  very  good-humoured,  but  rather  awkward,  I  must  say." 

"What  Ste Captain  Frankland,  I  mean,  awkward?"  exclaimed  Crraoe. 

"  No !  no !  not  Captain  Frankland.     I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Jackson." 

"  You  goose !  "  said  Gertrude.  "  Do  you  suppose  that  Grace  wants 
toTiear  about  your  Johnsons  and  Thompsons  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Jackson." 

"What's  in  a  name?  Yoiu-  tall,  awkward  friend,  Maud,  by  any 
other  name,  would  be  quite  as  uninteresting  to  Gracey;  wouldn't  he, 
dear  ?    What  about  the  man  of  men  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  looking  very  haggard  and  stem,  poor  fellow.  I'm  sure 
he  has  something  on  his  mind." 
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"  Or  is  in  love,"  iaterrupted  Grerty. 

"Jiand  is  light,"  said  Grace.  ''He  ha^  somfithing  cm  his  mind 
— something  dreadful.     He  told  me  so." 

"  Oh  gracioas !     What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  the  two  giris  in  a  breath. 

"  That  he  did  not  say.  I  only  know  the  fact.  He  did  not  give  me 
any  particiilars." 

"  And  you  did  not  ask  him  ?  " 

"  Ask  him,  Gerty !  " 

"  Excuse  me.     I  spoke  without  reflecting.     What  on  earth  can  it  be  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,"  said  Maud,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  You  clever  little  thing,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  her  elder  sister. 

"  May  I  say,  Grace  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may." 

"  WeU,  then,  I  think  it's  something  to  do  with  the  murder  of  his  firiend, 
poor  Mr.  Brandron."  But  Grace,  remembering  what  had  passed  in  the 
old  hall,  shook  her  head;  and  then  Maud  quoted,  in  support  of  her 
view,  Stephen's  refusal  to  deliver  up  Brandron's  papers  at  the  inquest,  and 
all  that  the  landlady  of  the  Bising  Sun  had  told  her  father  about  there  being 
a  secret  between  the  dead  man  and  Steevie. 

"But  what  strikes  me  as  most  odd,"  said  Maud,  "is  something 
that  we  heard  only  the  other  day.  It  seems  that  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
Captain  Frankhmd  went  over  to '  The  Wells,'  and  made  all  aaitB  of  inquiries 
about  where  Mangerton  Grange  was.  Now,  did  you  not  say  in  one  of 
your  letters,  when  you  first  went  to  live  with  the  Colemaas,  that  that  was 
the  old  name  for  Tremlett  Towers  ?  " 

GiBoe  started,  flushed,  and  trembled,  at  the  thought  which  this  state- 
ment crested. 

"  Tes,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  did  say  so." 

"Then  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Maud,  in  the  triumphant 
tone  of  one  whose  prophecy  is  giving  signs  of  fulfilment,  "  that  ihere  is 
some  connection  between  this  poor  Mr.  Brandron  and  the  Frankland  family, 
though,  perhaps,  your  Steevie  does  not  know  it." 

Grace  thought  of  the  scene  in  the  old  hall,  and  the  strange  words 
which  Steevie  had  spoken  in  the  conservatory  at  Bnxtcm  Court,  and  was 
bewildered. 

"  It  is  this  that  is  making  him  miserable,"  continued  Maud,  "  and, 
oh,  Grace,  if  we — I  mean  if  you  could  hdip  him  to  dear  up  his  doubts, 
and  drive  this  black  doud  away !  " 

"  Shall  I  go  up  to  him,  drop  a  curtsey,  and  say,  '  Please,  sir,  give  me 
your  confidence '  ?  "  said  Grace,  with  a  grim  attempt  at  levity. 

"No,  dearie,"  replied  Maud;  "but  you're  so  dever^  you  might 
win  it,  if  you  liked,  without  appearing  to  wish  for  it.  It  must  be  so  sad 
to  have  a  gnef,  and  not  a  friend  to  share  it  wiUi." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  has  not  got  a  fiiend  to  share  it  with  ?  "  asked 
Gerty.     "Don't  be  sentimental,  puss." 
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"  Perhaps  he  has  told  Cuddy." 

"  Cuddy's  a  goose  I  No  one  would  dream  of  confiding  anything  to 
him." 

"  You're  always  running  poor  Cuddy  down,  Gerty,"  said  her  sister, 
"  and  it's  very  unkind.     Isn't  it,  Grace  P  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  wearily,  "  perhaps  it  is ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  I  have  never  seen  your  cousin,  and  therefore  cannot  judge 
whether  or  not  he  is  an  ii^ured  innocent." 

"  Well,  you  will  see  him  very  soon,"  said  Gertrude,  rising,  "  for  there 
goes  the  half-hour  bdl,  and  we've  none  of  us  begun  to  dress  yet." 

"I  don't  think,  dear,  that  I  can  come  down.  Please  make  some 
excuse  for  me,"  pleaded  poor  Grace. 

"  Oh,  deaxie,  that  would  never  do.  You  must  come  down  to-day,  and 
we  will  hold  a  council  of  war  to-night,  when  we  go  to  bed,  and  see  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  future." 

So  the  friends  separated ;  and  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Grace  saunterei 
into  the  drawing-room  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  unconcern  and  indifierenoe^ 
attired  in  a  plain  black  silk  dress,  and  shook  hands  with  Stephen  as  though 
meeting  him  thus  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Dear  ladies,  was  I  wrong  in  taking  the  general  public  into  the  sanctum 
of  those  young  girls,  and  playing  the  eavesdropper  as  I  have  done  ?    Do 
you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  all  the  talk  to  yourselves,  in  your 
dub  windows  and  smoking-rooms  ?    You  have  been  treated  to  a  conver* 
sation  which,  on  the  whole,  is  flattering  to  your  sex,  but  don't  suppose 
that  the  dear  creatures  to  whom  you  devote  your  hours  of  idleness 
invariably  sing  the  same  song.    When  you  roll  away  in  your  hansoms  from 
opera  or  ball — ^when  you  stroll  off  to  the  club  after  the  promenade — ^when 
you  sit  up  at  night  over  your  soda-water  and  brandy,  in  the  pleasant 
country  house  wherein  you  are  favoured  guests,  and  talk  over  Mary  This, 
and  Clara  That,  and  what  you  suppose  to  be  passing  in  the  mind  of  pretty 
little  Eosina,  together  with  the  mighty  effect  which  your  lordship's 
gracious  presence  and  condescension  is  producing  upon  the  sex  in  general, 
— ^in  such  hours,  I  say,  do  not  your  lofty  eara  bum  sometimes,  and  are 
you  not  conscious  that  you  are  being  talked  over  roundly  in  your  tnmP 
Can  you  flatter  yourselves  that  silent  laughter  lives  only  in  sleeves  of 
broadcloth,  and  that  nothing  but  captive  sighs  are  heard  in  the  small  hours 
around  toilette-tables,  upon  which  bracelets  glitter?    Hal  ha!  my  tall 
friends,  laugh  and  be  gay.     "When  ignorance" — ^you  know  the  rest. 
We  are  lords  of  the  creation,  are  we  not  P  we  in  white  choken  I    Sultans 
every  man  of  us,  with  the  world  for  a  harem  I     Who  shall  dare  to  laog^ 
at  our  Crimean  beards  P    As  for  me,  it  is  tolerably  well  known  that  I 
keep  a  ^miliar,  who  assumes  in  public  the  form  of  a  large  bluebottle  fly, 
and  whom  I  am  bound  to  provide  with  fifteen  thousand  python's  eggs  a 
day  for  his  dinner,  under  pain  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  but  who  unroofs 
houses  for  me  like  another  Asmodeus ;  and  I  as  faithfully  assure  you  thai 
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I  hare  never  beard  anytliing  that  would  make  you  wince  in  the  sacred 
plaoBs  just  indicated.  So  let  us  be  gay — ^mighty  ones  that  we  are — quaff 
the  flowing  bowl,  and  think  of  the  trophies  that  we  shall  win  to-morrow. 

The  mult  of  the  council  of  war  was  a  determination  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  Stephen's  arrival ;  and,  to  judge  by  Grace  Lee's  manner 
towards  him  on  all  occasions,  no  one  would  have  guessed  that  his  visit 
gave  her  the  least  uneasiness. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  bayed  at  by  an  ugly  cur,  but 
the  howls  of  Doggie  were  exquisite  music  in  the  ears  of  Stephen  Frankland. 
He  had  foreseen  what  interpretations  the  Coleman  family,  and,  indeed, 
Grace  herself,  might  place  upon  his  sudden  exit  from  Derbyshire,  and  it 
fretted  his  sensitive  mind  sorely  to  think  that  he  should  be  so  misjudged 
by  those  he  respected — ^by  her  he  loved.  Half  a  dozen  times  he  essayed 
to  write  to  Mr.  Coleman,  to  his  wife,  to  his  old  playmate,  Laura,  and 
account  for  his  apparently  heartless  conduct,  but  was  stopped  by  the  utter 
impossibility  of  explaining  it,  and  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  saying  anything 
that  was  not  based  upon  an  explanation.  "  Now,"  he  thought,  "  I  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  show  her  that  some  better  cause  than  this  idiotic 
pride  people  talk  about,  or  idle  superstition,  prevents  me  from  trying  to 
win  her  affection."  (The  goose  could  not  see  that  he  had  won  it  already.) 
"  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  tell  her  all  I  "  What  occasion  was  there 
to  tell  her  anything — ^what  need  of  an  explanation,  if  she  did  not  care  for 
him?  None  whatever,  of  course.  Steevie  was  in  love ;  and  when  people 
get  into  that  lamentable  state,  logic  and  common  sense  are  the  last  things 
which  occur  to  their  distempered  minds. 

Accordingly,  he,  too,  set  about  playing  a  part,  became  gay  and 
indifferent ;  and  to  anybody  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  there  was  more 
real  acting  going  on  daQy  in  that  quiet  Kentish  parsonage  than  is  to  be 
seen  behind  the  footlights  of  several  popular  metropolitan  theatres  that 
could  be  mentioned.  The  two  principal  performers  determined  that  they 
would  do  nothing  that  could  betray  their  actual  characters,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, made  themselves  as  wretched  as  their  worst  enemies  could  wish 
them  to  be ;  not  only  themselves,  but  certain  of  their  very  good  friends : 
for  no  doubt  the  astute  reader  has  perceived  that  there  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  cousinly  liking  between  Cuddy  and  the  lively  Gertrude ; 
and,  consequently,  may  imagine  that  it  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
lormer,  or  of  poor  Grace,  to  see  the  handsome  captain  always  walking  by 
Gerty's  side  in  their  rambles,  and  constantly  in  possession  of  her  ear  at 
other  times.  However,  Grace  took  good  care  to  disguise  her  feelings 
dming  this  game  of  cross  purposes,  and  you  may  imagine  how  pleasantly 
the  time  passed.  If  people  will  go  play-acting  in  private  life,  they  must 
take  the  consequences,  and  three  days  of  this  work  sufficed  to  cool 
considerably  the  friendship  between  Gerty  and  Grace,  Cuddy  and 
Stq>hen,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between  the  two 
latter.     However . 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

UOWEYSB , 

However  !     The  idea  of  beading  a  diapter  kmoever  / 

Dear  reader,  if  I  only  bad  tbe  wit  to  write  all  tbat  could  be  written 
under  sucb  a  text,  I  would  print  tbe  work  in  five-and-twentj  Tdumea, 
bound  in  morocco,  witb  gilt  edges,  and  my  portrait — after  a  pbofcogFBpb 
by  Smear — opposite  tbe  title-page.  I*d  make  my  publisber's  foitune; 
tbink  of  tbat,  longsuffering  man !  Eor  myself,  I*d  smasb  er^  ink-bottk 
in  tbe  bouse,  and  bave  currant  and  raspbeny  tart,  witb  Deronsbiie  cream, 
for  dinner  every  day  of  my  life.     However — .     There  it  is  again  1 

What  is  "  However  "  ?  It  is  tbe  great  high  bank,  witb  doable  posts 
and  rails  on  tbe  top,  and  ever  sucb  a  ditch  on  each  side,  which  "  pounds  " 
us  in  full  cry  after  our  favourite  fox,  be  bis  name  Pleasure,  Ambitian, 
Grain^  what  you  will.  It  is  tbe  bane  which  fills  tbe  healthy  draught  with 
death,  tbe  antidote  which  renders  the  poisoned  goblet  harmless.  It  is  the 
bridge  leading  to  and  fro,  connecting  this  world  with  that  place  which  is 
said  to  bave  such  a  peculiar  pavement.  Look  at  it !  See  tbe  swanns  of 
wayfarers  going  dtnon,  elbowing,  laughing,  struggling  on,  and  saying 
within  themselves,  ''  It's  very  dangerous,  it's  veiy  wrong ;  sowevsr,  we 
tbink  we'll  go."  How  they  press  forward!  bow  impatient  they  are  of 
delay  !  Amidst  so  dense  a  crowd,  you  can  hardly  recognize  tbe  few  who 
arc  trying  to  stem  tbe  tide  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  who  say,  "  It's 
very  pleasant,  it's  v^  easy ;  howevee,  we'd  better  turn  bade"  Hustle 
them,  knock  them  down,  trample  than  under  foot !  What  right  bave  they 
to  get  in  honest  people's  way,  and  tread  on  their  corns?  Turn  back, 
indeed !  We  all  intend  to  turn  back  some  day ;  don't  we  P  Of  ooiuse  we 
do,  and  this  good  intention  is  never  destined  to  macadamize  the  regioa 
just  indicated;  never,  never!  The  resolutions  made  for  tbe  fixture  by 
such  fellows  as  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Harry,  are  not  worth  a  snap  of  the 
fingers ;  but  yours  and  mine,  my  dear  sir,  are  very  diff^snt;  so  come  along. 

This  is  one  of  those  digressions  which,  I  am  told,  are  knocking  off 
fifty-seven  pounds  eleven  and  suLpenoe  a  page  from  the  oommeroial  value 
of  this  story.  I  don't  care  1  A  pretty  story  it  would  be  if  I  were  to 
stidc  to  any  facts.  Shall  I  say,  "  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  secret, 
and  two  people  who  were  in  love;  and  the  secret  bothered  them,  and 
somebody  found  it  out,  and  then  it  was  all  right  again ;  you  know  "— 
would  that  sort  of  thing  suit  ?  If  so,  there  it  is ;  and  I'll  write  half  t 
dozen  like  it  every  week,  and  sell  them  for  three  hundred  guineas  apiece. 

I  concluded  the  last  chapter  with  thai  "  will-o'-the-wisp  "  of  a  word, 
which  has  led  me  thus  astray,  for  a  special  purpose.  What  a  poor  foolish 
bird  is  that  which  sticks  his  thick  head  in  the  sand,  and  fancies  no  one  can 
see  his  plumes !  What  vastly  superior  beings  were  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  Kcmden  Eectoty !  They  were  all  so  sure  tbat  they  were 
each  working  towards  his  or  her  end  undiscovered,  and  that  this  end  wsa 
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a  good  one.  Grace  Lee  was  quite  sure  that  slie  could  play  her  cards  so  as 
never  to  give  Stephen  the  glimmering  of  an  idea  respecting  the  secreft 
which  fluttered  in  her  poor  little  breast.  St^hen  was  quite  sure  that  he 
could  let  her  see  that  there  was  some  hidden  obstade  between  him  and 
her  heart,  without  touching  it  in  the  attempt.  The  Treheme  girls  were 
quite  sure  that  they  would  smooth  the  path  of  true  love  for  their  friends 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  Cuddy  never  could  be  jealous.  Cuddy  was  quite 
sure  that  he  was  beginning  to  hate  old  Steevie.  G^ood,  simple  Mr. 
Treheme  was  quite  sure  that  nothing  extraordinary  was  going  on  in  his 
house ;  and  all  were  perfectly  agreed  thai  Gigas  was  far  too  stupid  to  have 

anything  out  of  the  common  way  on  his  big  hands.     How I  had 

very  nearly  done  it  again  ! 

Whilst  all  these  heads  were  in  the  sand,  Stephen  had  not  neglected  the 
business  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  visit  to  Westborough.  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  telling  his  host  of  the  discoTcries  he  had  made 
respecting  Jim  Hiley,  and  the  poor  afflicted  girl  who  had  passed  as  his 
sister.  The  good  rector  was  no  less  delighted  than  surprised  at  the  news, 
and  readily  acceded  to  Steevie's  request  that  he  would  give  him  his  aid 
towards  discovering  Nancy's  parentc^e.  "  And  I'm  sure  it's  very  noble  in 
you,  Captain  FranUand,"  he  said,  "  to  take  so  much  trouble  about  one 
who  has  no  sort  of  claim  on  you." 

"  No  sort  of  claim  upon  me !  "  mused  Stephen.  "  If  it  should  turn 
out  as  I  suspect !  "  But  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  the  credit  given  to 
his  disinterestedness. 

Between  them  they  discovered  that  Mrs.  Eiley  had  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  child  some  fifteen  years  ago.  That,  from  oertajn 
hints  she  had  let  drop,  it  was  generally  understood  that  she  had  come  from 
Norfolk ;  that  she  had  been  in  service,  and  had  saved  money ;  that  she 
had  married,  and  lately  lost  her  husband ;  that  a  lease  of  the  cottage  in 
which  she  died  had  been  bought  for  her  by  some  attorney  in  London, 
whose  name  the  steward  of  the  manor  could  not  remember ;  and  that  at 
first  the  child  wore  very  good  clothes — silks  and  laces — and  had  a  gold 
chain  round  its  neck. 

Stephen  also  found  out  that  Mr.  Lagger  had  been  staying  at  the 
Rising  Sun,  and  that  since  the  departure  of  the  detective,  Jim  Riley  had 
been  beforehand  with  him  (Stephen)  in  the  inquiries  that  he  was  making 
amongst  the  old  people  of  tlw  village.  No  more  information  could  he 
obtain  far  or  near. 

Oh!  if  he  oould  only  discover  the  lawyer  who  had  negotiated  the 
lease! 

One  day,  whilst  thinking  of  something — ^perhaps  it  would  be  more  true 
to  say  some  one — else,  an  idea  ran  full  tilt  into  his  head,  as  ideas  sometimes 
will  run,  when  you  are  not  labouring  after  them.  The  same  person  who 
had  tried  to  keep  Brandron  out  of  the  way  had,  it  might  be  concluded,  a 
hand  in  sending  Mrs.  Eiley  and  the  child  from  where  they  were  known. 
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That  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  corresponded  with  the  murdered  man  just 
before  his  departure  for  India,  "Might  it  not  be  he,"  mused  Stq>heQ, 
"  who  had  established  Mrs.  Biley  in  that  quiet  Kentish  lane  ?  What  a 
blockhead  I  am  not  to  have  thought  of  this  before !  "  He  detennined  to 
leave  the  next  day,  return  to  London,  see  the  attorney,  and  try  what  else 
he  could  get  out  of  him. 

It  was  on  the  road  back  to  the  Bectory  from  Westborough,  where  he 
had  been  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  that  this  idea  struck  him,  and,  on 
entering  the  garden,  he  found  Gertrude  and  her  sister  seated  on  a  rustic 
bench,  which  surrounded  the  bole  of  a  huge  oak  tree,  and  working  awav 
at  their — I  don't  know  what  to  call  it — a  wondrous  and  bewildering 
tangle  of  coloiued  worsted,  pretty  lingers,  and  sticks ;  that's  wbat  it  was ! 
Working  away,  I  repeat,  and  chatting  confidentially.  A  little  startled,  a 
half-guilty  smile  broke  over  Gerty's  face  as  Steeyie  made  his  presence 
known,  for  the  sisters  were  so  intent  in  their  converse  that  they  had  not 
noticed  his  approach. 

They  began  to  talk  about  many  unimportant  things,  and  at  last  a  walk 
in  the  plantation  was  proposed.  "  Only  wait  a  minute  or  two,"  said 
Maud,  "  Grace  will  come  directly ;"  but  just  then  her  father  appeared 
at  his  study  window,  and  called  her;  so  little  Maud  tripped  over  the  green- 
sward to  do  his  will,  whatever  it  was,  bidding  her  sister  not  to  start  tiQ 
she  came  back;  and  so  Steevie  andGrertrude  were  left  alone  under  the  great 
oak.  Not  the  least  disconcerted  were  they,  either  of  them :  for  Gerty  was 
an  agreeable,  lively  girl,  and  had  always  plenty  to  say  for  herself;  and 
Steevie's  thoughts  were  too  much  given  to  another  to  feel  anything 
awkward  in  being  teU-oMie  with  Gerty  in  that  quiet,  shady  spot. 

"  I  do  think,"  said  Grertrude»  as  she  watched  the  crimsoning  sunset, 
"  that  when  our  English  autumnal  days  are  bright,  they  are  the  pleasantest 
n  the  whole  year." 

"  They  are  indeed,"  Steevie  replied ;  "  but,  like  other  pleasant  things, 
they  must  come  to  an  end — at  least,  for  me.  I  shall  have  to  thank  you 
all  to-morrow  for  having  given  me  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  I  ha?e 
spent  since  I  returned  from  India ;"  and  Steevie  sighed. 

"  And  why  particularly  to-morrow,  Captain  Frankland  ?  "  asked  Gerty, 
with  a  smile. 

"  1  regret  to  say  that  I  must  leave  you  then." 

"  To-morrow — already ! "  she  said,  opening  wide  her  soft  eyes,  and 
looking  a  little  scared.  "  Why — ^why — ^you  have  had  no  shooting  at  all 
yet."  She  paused,  then  uttered  the  last  words  rapidly,  as  though  the 
subject  had  not  been  in  her  mind  when  she  began  to  speak. 

"  I  have  had  something  else  to  do ;  besides,  your  cousin — " 

«  Oh,  don't  talk  of  Cuddy  and  shooting  together.  He  cannot  hit  a 
bam  door.  Stupid  fdlow  I  But  he  has  got  leave  for  you  to  shoot  over 
the  Brixford  covers  next  week,  and  you  really  must  stay." 

"  I  cannot." 
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"  Oh  dear,  dear ! "  said  Grerty ;  "  what  a  pity !  and  youVc  lost  all 
your  time  bothering  yourself  about  that  stupid  Nancy,  when — ."  Here 
something  seemed  to  occur  to  this  pretty  intriguer,  and  she  continued,  in 
quite  a  changed  tone,  "But  I*m  sure  it's  very  generous  and  good  of  you  to 
take  so  much  trouble  about  the  poor  girl." 

Stephen  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Because,  you  see,  she  is  so  very  helpless  and  alone,"  Gerty  continued. 

"  She  has  her  bro 1  mean  Riley,  to  take  care  of  her." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  quite  believe  in  him,  you  know ;  and  if  he  were  to 
change,  and  desert  her  ?  " 

"  Then  she  would  indeed  be  helpless." 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  think  about  her  plight,"  mused  Gerty, 
her  fingers  busy  with  some  grass  which  she  had  plucked  as  she  spoke. 
*'  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  her  loss  of  intellect  were  a  blessing." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  poor  thing,  she  does  not  know  what  people  think  of  her." 

"  What  do  they  think  of  her?"  asked  Steevie,  eagerly. 

"I  don't  know — ^I — I— cannot  exactly  explain,"  stammered  Grcrty. 
"It  isn't  so  much  what  people  say  in  such  a  case  as  what  they  do, 
or  rather,  what  they  would  do.  Suppose,  now,  that  Nancy  were  sensible, 
and  like  any  other  young  woman  of  her  dass ;  would  any  honest  working 
man  ask  her  to  become  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  in  that  sort  of  life  they  don't  care 
about — about  such  things.  If  she  had  been  brought  up  as  a  gentlewoman, 
now,  it  would  have  been  different,  of  course." 

"  I  cannot  see  why,"  said  Steevie,  getting  hot,  and  fidgeting. 

"  Because,  Captain  Frankland,  you  have  not  mixed  with  people  whom 
nobody  knows  anything  about,  and,  consequently,  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  what  would  be  your  sentiments  towards  them," 
replied  Gertrude,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  she  could  assume. 

"  Miss  Treheme,"  said  Stephen,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  if  I  thought  that 
I  could  entertain  towards  a  lady  who  was  alone  and  unprotected  in  the 
world  one  sentiment  which  I  would  not  presume  to  express  about  a 
princess, — ^if  I  knew  one, — I  would  not  let  my  black  heart  beat  again  in 
the  presence  of  an  honest  woman." 

A  sob  of  delight  sprang  up  into  Gierty's  throat  as  Stephen  spoke  thus, 
but  she  kept  it  down,  and  only  smiled  demurely. 

"  It  takes  one  back  into  the  days  of  chivalry,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  such 
gaUant  wordjs." 

"  They  are  something  more  than  words,  Miss  Treheme." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  mean  what  you  say,"  she  answered, 
"  and  I  flatter  myself  that  there  are  thousands  of  gentlemen  who  think 
just  as  you  think ;  they  would  not  be  gentlemen  else.  Civility  costs  so 
very  little.    But  if  some  sacrifice  were  required,  how  would  it  be  ?    For 
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example,  suppose  tliat  you  had  a  brother — a  real  brother,  mind — and  lie 
were  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  without  friends  or  family;  would  your 
Erankknd  pride  consent  to  their  marriage  ?  " 

"  Much  good  has  come  of  our  Frankland  pride/'  said  Stephen,  bitteriy. 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"  I  answer  it  thus : — Our  happiness  is  our  own,  to  make  or  mar.  His 
marriage  is  usually  the  most  important  step  that  a  man  can  take.  In  taking 
it,  he  has  no  right  to  disregard  advice,  because  it  affects  the  welfare  of 
another ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  no  one  should  interpose,  and, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  he  should  have  his  way." 

"  And  the  lady  ?  " 

"  I  say  the  same  of  her.  Who  have  more  to  gain  or  peril  by  a  miion 
than  those  whom  it  makes  one  for  life  ?  Let  them  have  every  oppoitunity 
of  discovering  the  best  and  the  worst  in  each  other's  disposition,  and  then 
any  one  who  attempts  to  join  or  separate  them  against  their  will,  incurs  a 
responsibility  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume.  I  think  strongly  upon 
this  subject,"  said  Steevie,  after  a  pause.  ''  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  You 
have  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  have  answered  it  as  best  I  caa." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  tell  me  one  thing  more,"  said  Gierty,  turning  aside 
her  face,  and  plucking  at  the  bark  of  the  great  oak.  "  Am  I  right  in 
gleaning  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  pay  little  regard  to  suck 
considerations  as  birth,  and  blood,  and  pedigree?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  On  the  contrary,  no  one  esteems  them  more  higUy. 
Why,  they  influence  the  entire  creation — ^&om  the  lowest  plant,  the 
minutest  animal,  up  to  man.  It  is  impossible  to  disregard  them. 
Would  you  plant  a  briar  in  your  rosery.  Miss  Treheme,  and  expect  it  to 
rival  your  choice  standards  P  Would  you  think  .me  a  clever  sportsman  if 
I  were  to  enter  your  shaggy  cart-horse  colt  for  the  Derby,  or  take  Doggie 
out  partridge-shooting  as  a  pointer  ?  Do  you  blame  a  milk-maid  for  not 
having  the  grace  of  body  and  mind  which  marks  your  thoroughbred 
gentlewoman  ?  No !  Then,  if  the  power  which  has  created  as  has 
provided  that  birth  and  breeding,  or  the  want  of  them,  shall  produce 
certain  effects,  can  we  be  wrong  if  we  estimate  them  at  their  proper 
value?" 

**  Poor  Chariey  always  said  you  were  proud,"  saidl  Gertrude,  m  a 
musing  tone,  from  which  she  could  not  exclude  a  shade  of  vexation. 

**  If  admiration  of  what  is  generous  and  strong,  noUe  and  pure,  be  an 
indication  of  pride,"  returned  Stephen,  "  then  I  confess  poor  Chariey  to 
have  been  right,  and  that  I  am  proud." 

"  Ah,  but  now  you  have  shifted  your  ground.  We  were  discussing 
the  value  of  good  birth,  long  pedigrees,  and  all  that.  How  many  persons 
are  there,  who,  having  a  family  tree  as  high  as  this  oak,  are,  nevertheless, 
weak  in  body  and  mind,  selfish,  and  the  very  reverse  of  noble  or  anything 
that  is  good!" 

*<  I  am  a£niid  there  are  too  numv." 
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"And,  on  tbe  other  hand,  look  at  that  poor  3ilr8.  Wontley,  whom  you 
weie  telling  papa  about  this   morniBg.      Take   into    consideration  her 
means  of  being  so»  and  can  you  deny  that  she  is  generous  and  noble  ?  " 
Certainly  not." 

But  still  yott  consider  hirth  and  pedigree  as  everything,"  said  Gerty, 
the  vexation  that  she  felt  deepening  in  her  tone  and  manner.  "  I  do  not 
understand  you,  Captain  Frankland." 

"  Because  you — quite  unwittingly,  I  believe — misinterpret  m§.  I  do 
attach  much  value  to  birth  and  pedigree,  but  only  as  a  means  for  producing 
a  certain  end.  Nature  has  decreed  that  such  and  such  qualities  shall  be 
perpetuated  in  the  descendants  of  those  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
possessed  them ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  law  leads  us  to  cultivate  those 
qualities,  if  they  are  good,  and  even  to  simulate  them  when  we  feel  that 
they  are  imperfectly  developed  within  us.  I  value  what  is  called  '  good 
blood,'  then,  not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  is  Wkely  to  produce." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  argue  with  you,"  said  Grertrude,  looking 
a  little  puzzled,  **  but  it  seems  to  me  that  your  doctrine  would  do  a  cruel 
injustice  to  the  low-bom,  because  you  must  naturally  look  upon  them  as 
Ukefy  to  be  mean  and  deprared." 

"  U  merely  applied  to  them  in  a  physical  sense,  it  would,"  replied 
Steevie;  "but  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  not. 
We  should  remember.  Miss  Treheme,  that  our  virtues  and  our  vices  have 
ancestors,  and  are  transmitted,  with  the  colour  of  our  eyes  and  the  contour 
of  our  features,  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  that  diseases  of  the 
mind  descend  no  less  fatally  than  the  iUs  which  are  hereditaiy  in  certain 
races." 

**0}^,  but  that  is  not  universally  true.  Did  you  hear  what  Cuddy 
was  saying  the  other  day  about  the  sons  of  great  lawyers  and  generab, 
whose  fathers'  abilities  have  won  them  peerages  ?  " 

'*  I  did.  And  I  grant  that  just  as  skilful  medical  treatment  can  turn 
a  weak  constitution  into  a  strong  one,  so  careful  mental  culture  can  convert 
small  natures  into  great  ones,  only  the  physical  qualities  are  more  easily 
transmitted  than  the  meiltal  ones." 

"In  the  instances  which  my  cousin  mentioned,  they  are  not 
transmitted  at  all,"  she  replied,  not  to  be  moved  from  the  point  she  had 
in  her  mind. 

"Let  us  be  patient,"  said  Steevie,  "and  wait  a  generation  or  two 
before  we  assume  that.     Did  you  ever  keep  pigeons,  Miss  Treheme  ?  " 

"Why,  where  are  your  eyes?  My  beautiful  fantails!  Have  you 
never  noticed  them  on  the  roof?  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  yet  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
But  tell  me,  have  you  never  been  annoyed  by  finding  a  coloured  feather  in 
the  white  plumage  of  some  of  the  young  birds  ?  " 

"  I  bdieve  that  you  are  a  conjuror.  Captain  Prankland,'*  Gerty  replied, 
with  an  astonished  look.     "We  never  had  any  but  pure  white  birds,  and 
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were  so  proud  of  them,  until  last  spring,  when  aeveral  of  the  nestlings 
came  out  quite  piebald  I     Why  was  that  ?  " 

"Because  they  have  inherited  a  black  feather  from  some  remote 
ancestor;  exactly  as,  amongst  us,  the  scion  of  some  family  noted  for  its 
bravery  sometimes  shows  a  white  one,"  repUed  Stephen,  smiling.  "  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  '  What  is  bred  in  the 
bone  will  come  out  in  the  flesh,'  and  that  it  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
physical  significance." 

"  Then,"  said  Gerty,  catching  him  up  quickly,  her  pretty  face  lighted 
up  with  a  bright,  eager  smile,  '*  when  you  find  a  person  in  possession  of 
all  the  good  qualities — ^mental  and  personal«-which  high  birth  and  an 
educated  ancestry  is  supposed  to  bestow,  you  would  conclude  that  they 
had  been  actually  inherited  ?  " 

"  Or  that,  by  extraordinary  culture,  they  had  been  acquired,  which 
practically  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For  what  I  said  before,  I  repeat— I 
value  high  birth  and  pure  descent  merely  as  a  means  for  an  end,  or  rather, 
a  source  firom  which  certain  qualities  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flow. 
Granted  that  some  thoroughbred  horses  are  slugs,  and  some  thoroughbred 
men,  snobs ;  that  is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Tell  me  that  I 
may  have  my  choice  out  of  a  lot  of  hunters  that  I  have  never  seen,  and  I 
will  choose  the  one  which  has  the  reputation  of  the  best  pedigree.  Mount 
me  haphazard,  and  let  vat  find  that  my  nag  can  carry  me  through  a  long 
day  at  the  head  of  the  hunt,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  say  who  his 
father  and  mother  were.  I  ought  to  apologize  for  talking  thus  to  a  young 
lady,"  said  Stephen,  checking  himself  and  turning  red,  "  but  yoa  Imow  I 
am  a  dragoon,  and  dragoons  are  wont  to  indulge  in  horsey  talk." 

'*  I  think  your  illustration  very  good,"  Gerty  replied.  "  It  makes  me 
understand  exactly  what  you  mean.     Pray  go  on." 

"  Well,  I  follow  the  same  rules  in  society.     Give  one  the  choice  of  what 

class  one  should  ma 1  should  make  friends  in,  and  I  should  say,  give  me 

the  thoroughbreds ;  but  if  one  encounters  a  person  beautiful  alike  in  p^son 
and  in  mind,  one  woidd  be  a  dolt  to  avoid  her — him,  I  mean,  because — 
because  I — ^I  mean,  what  on  earth  does  it  matter  what  her  father  or 
mother  are  like,  or  who  they  are  ?    You  are  not  obliged  to  marry  them." 

Oh,  Steevie!  Steeviel  where  are  your  thoughts  wandering?  Who 
was  talking  about  marrying,  or  giving  in  marriage  ?  Puss !  puss  I  poor 
pussy!  What  a  fine  cat  is  thia  which  you  have  let  out  of  the  bag! 
There  she  is — ^head  down,  back  arched,  tail  in  the  air — ^rubbing  herself 
complacently  against  Gerty's  skirts,  and  purring  demurely.  But  Steevie 
does  not  see  her — does  not  know — ^as  my  good  critics  do — ^that  there  is 
not  one  rag  of  his  argument  which  will  hold  on  to  another ;  and  so  he 
goes  on,  his  head  well  buried  in  the  sand  as  heretofore. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  an  example,"  he  continued,  warming  into  his 

subject.     "Look  at  your  friend  Gra Miss  Lee.     If  she  were  a  duchess 

in  her  own  right,  she  could  not  move  with  a  more  graoefdl  dignilj— a 
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dignity  which  inspires  respect  without  repelling:.  She  could  not  be  more 
beautiful,  more  thoroughly  gentle  and  good,  if  the  concentrated  blood  of  a 
hundred  belted  earls  and  noble  ch&telains  were  in  her  veins.  What  can  it 
matter,  then,  that  her  origin  remains  unknown  ?  Is  it  good  ?  then  every 
requisite  which  this  word  demands  is  fulfilled.  Is  it  bad?  then  all  the  more 
credit  to  her  for  having  overcome  every  evil  influence,  and  being  what  she  is." 

"  The  darling !  But  oh,  Steevie ! — ^may  I  call  you  Steevie  just  for  a 
little  time?"  continued  Gerty,  checking  herself,  and  clasping  her  little 
white  hands  together  with  an  imploring  air  that  was  not  to  be  resisted — 
**  I  should  be  able  to  say  what  I  have — ^what  I  want — to  say  to  you  so 
much,  oh,  so  much  better,  if  you  would  not  think  it  odd,  and 
let  me  call  you  Steevie.  Long  before  we  saw  you  we  all  liked  you  so 
mtch  by  that  name,  for  it  was  the  name  by  which  dear  Charley  knew  and 
loved  you.  Maud  and  I  have  always  talked  of  you  as  Steevie,"  said 
the  frank  girl,  "  as  Charley's  Steevie,  you  know,  and  associated  with  the 
name  so  much  that  is  brave  and  true  and  gentle,  that  just  now,  when  I 
was  going  to  take  a  very  great  liberty,  and  say  something  which  I  could 
not  say  to  Captain  Frankland,  the  familiar  word  sprang  unbidden  to  my 
h'ps.  May  I  go  on  ?  May  I  speak  to  dear  Charley's  friend  as  I  would 
have  spoken  to  dear  Charley  himself,  if  God  had  spared  him  to  us  ?  " 

The  grave  look  which  had  deepened  almost  into  sternness  as  Gertrude 
b^an,  changed  and  grew  sad  when  she  mentioned  her  dead  brother's 
name,  and  then  slowly  melted  into  that  sweet,  almost  womanly  smile  of 
his  that  we  know  of.  He  looked  her  searchingly  in  the  face,  but  its  kind, 
anxious  expression  never  wavered.  There  was  no  romantic  nonsense  in 
Gerty. 

"Call  me  what  you  please,"  he  said;  "say  on,  and  I  wiU  listen  as 
poor  Charley's  friend." 

"  First  of  all,"  Gerty  commenced,  "  tell  me ;  you  have  no  sister  ?" 

"  No,  thank  God ! " 

Grertrude  expected  quite  a  different  reply,  and  was  a  little  taken  aback. 

"  I  never  had  a  sister,"  Stephen  continued ;  "  I  am  quite  alone  in  the 
world  now.  I  have  no  home,  no  brother,  no  mother !  I  am  the  last  of 
my  name,  and  again  I  say.  Thank  Grod ! " 

"  That  expression  betokens  a  strange  state  of  mind,  Ste Captain 

Prankland,  and — ^pardon  me  for  saying  so — ^rather  a  morbid  one." 

"  Miss  Treheme,"  replied  Stephen,  turning  his  face  aside,  and  speaking 
in  a  troubled  but  deliberate  voice,  "you  will  hear  and  observe  many 
things  about  me — ^perhaps  you  have  already  heard  and  observed  some — 
which  may  make  you  consider  my  conduct  strange,  my  mind  morbid.  I 
should  like  to  be  thought  of  kindly  and  well  in  this  house — ^to  leave  a  good 
name  amongst  your  family,  and — and  your  friends.  It  is  a  bitter  sorrow 
tome  not  to  be  liked  and  respected  by  those  I  like  and  respect.  You  will 
give  me  credit  for  this.  Miss  Treheme  ?" 

"  Beadily— entirely  I " 

z 
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"  Then  think  what  it  must  cost  me  to  say,  '  I  am  going  detibentely 
to  do  things  which  will  lose  me  your  esteem,  and  I  cannot  offer  a  single 
excuse  for  them — I  cannot  even  bid  you  suspend  your  judgment,  and  let 
time  justify  me.' " 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Gertrude,  quickly;  "you  hare  dis- 
covered  who  murdered  Mr.  Brandron — ^you  are  going  to  give  him  up  to 
justice,  and  you  fancy  we  will  all  think  you  rerengefiil  and  bloodthirsty. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"  You  are  wrong— rquite  wrong,"  Stephen  replied.  If  the — ^if  that 
person  were  to  be  discovered,  and — and  punished,  it  will  not  be  through 
my  instrumentality." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that — ^very  glad !  Not  but  that  I  should  like  to  know 
that  such  a  wretch  should  have  his  deserts ;  only  one  does  not  like  one's 
friends  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  things.  Besides,  fancy  the  after  life  of  a 
murderer !  It  must  be  a  far  greater  punishment  for  him  to  let  him  live  in 
never-ending  remorse,  in  hourly  fear  of  detection,  than  to  strangle  him  on 
the  gallows.  And  then,  villain  though  he  must  be,  I  dare  say  there  are 
some  innocent  ones  who  care  for  him,  and  on  whom  cruel  people  would 
visit  his  sins." 

"  Is  it  not  written,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children?"  said  Stephen,  in  a  changed,  husky  voice. 

"Ay,  by  God — not  by  man.  Captain  Frankland;  and  not  even  by 
God  under  the  covenant  of  the  New  Testament,  if  I  read  it  aright." 

"You  asked  to  call  me   Steevie,"    he  said,   with  glittering  eyes. 
"  Dear,  generous  girl,  you  little  know  what  comfort  there  is  in  those  words." 
"  You  require  comforting  ?" 

"  Grod  help  me !  no  one  more,"  he  moaned,  covering  his  face  with  his 
iiands. 

"  Then  seek  it  in  His  word  and  promises." 

"I  have,  I  have!  But,  oh!  if  I  had  a — ^if  I  were  not  so  utterly 
alone  1 " 

"  Steevie,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  timidly,  but  with  sisterly  tender- 
ness, upon  his  bowed  head,  "  dear  Steevie,  Charley's  Steevie  1  listen  to  what 
I  was  about  to  say  (but  with  far  less  reason  and  force  than  I  can  say  it 
now),  when  by  mere  accident  I  touched  upon  a  subject  which — I  know 
not  why,  neither  do  I  ask — ^has  struck  such  a  sad  chord  in  your  heart. 
You  are  the  prey  of  some  deep  and  secret  sorrow,  Steevie ;  we  can  all  see 
that,  and  we  have  all  grieved  in  beholding  it.  Do  not  fancy  for  an  instant 
that  I  ask,  or  wish  to  become  your  amfidanUe"  she  added,  quickly,  as  he 
raised  his  head,  and  was  about  to  make  a  reply,  "  but  share  your  troubles 
with  some  one  you  musty  Steevie ;  or  they  will  wear  your  sensitive  nature 
into  the  grave.  Who  knows,"  she  continued,  more  gaily,  "that  you  are 
not  fretting  yourself  about  nothing  at  all  ?  An  explanation — a  leflection, 
in  other  eyes,  of  what  appears  to  you  so  black  and  gloomy — ^in  eyes  that 
love  you,  Steevie — ^may  present  a  picture  vastly  different  from  that  over 
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which  jou  brood  so  painfully.  A  sorrow  shared  is  a  sorrow  more  than 
half  assuaged.  Share  your  sorrows  then,  Steevie,  but  only  with  her  who 
has  the  right  to  bear  them  with  you.  If  poor  Charley  were  alive  you 
would  be  guided  by  him — ^bc  guided  now  by  poor  Charley's  sister,  who 
cannot  bear  to  see  his  firiend  so  wretched,  and  who  sympathizes  with  him 
from  the  veiy  bottom  of  her  heart." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?'* 

"  Share  your  griefs — ^whatever  they  may  be — ^with  the  girl  you  love." 

"  I  do  not — I  mean,  I  must  not  love  any  one ! " 

"Now,  Steevie,"  replied  Grertrude,  "this  is  folly.  Do  you  suppose 
that  we  are  all  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  down  in  Kent  here  ?  Unless  we 
knew  you  to  be  the  good  man  and  honourable  soldier  that  you  are,  we 
should — not  being  bereft  of  our  senses — ^think  very  badly  of  you ;  but  we 
are  aware  that  love  makes  cowards,'  and — ^gcese  of  the  bravest  of  you  men ; 
and  for  all  your  Victoria  cross,  and  your  scars ;  your  bronzed  cheek,  and 
the  battle-flash  which  sometimes  lights  up  your  eye,  we  know  you  to  be  a 
very  coward  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  silken  skirt.  Do  you  suppose 
that  little  Maud  and  I  have  not  noticed  you  start,  and  turn  pale,  and 
tremble,  when  it  has  rustled  past  you?  Take  heart  of  grace,  Steevie, 
and — and  don't  tell  fibs.  Look  up,  sir,  this  moment,  and  give  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question." 

Stephen  did  look  up,  but  disclosed  a  face  so  changed,  so  haggard  and 
ghastly,  that  the  sight  of  it  frightened  tlie  playful  words  that  hung  on 
Gerty's  lips,  and  she  merely  said, — 

"  You  love  Grace  Lee." 

"With  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,"  Steevie  exclaimed,  with 
wannth.  "  I  love  her  now,  and  I  shall  love  her  tOl  my  last  hour,  but  I 
can  never  tell  her  so.  Gt)od  God !  what  is  that  ?"  he  cried,  starting  from 
his  seat,  as  a  low  cry — ^half  sob,  half  wail — ^was  heard  from  the  other  side 
of  the  great  oak. 

He  darted  round,  and  there  saw  Grace  Lee  herself — or  rather  what 
might  have  been  taken  for  her  wraith,  so  pale  and  lifeless  did  it  seem — 
standing  with  one  hand  pressed  upon  her  heart,  and  the  other  stretched 
out  towards  the  great  tree,  vaguely  seeking  for  support.  She  would  have 
fallen  if  Stq)hen  had  not  caught  her  in  his  arms ;  but  at  his  touch  a 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  she  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  repulse  him. 

"Maud  told  me  you  were  here,"  she  gasped — "that  you  were 
waiting  for  me ;  and  I  heard  you  mention  my  name,  Gerty,  and — and — I 
came;  and,  oh,  Gerty,  you  know  you  sent  for  me  !" 

But  G^rty  had  disappeared,  and  therefore  there  came  no  response  to 
this  appeal. 

"Let  go  my  hand,  Captain  Eranklond,"  poor  Grace  cried,  flushing 
crimson  as  she  saw  that  they  were  left  alone.  "  It  is  cruel — ^unmanly  of 
you  I     How  dare  you  detain  me  thus,  when  I  wish  to  leave  ?" 
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Grace  had  a  manner  of  saying  "  How  dare  you?"  on  great  occasions, 
which  was  not  to  be  withstood.  Stephen  released  her  hand,  and  she  sank 
upon  the  rustic  seat,  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed,  '*  Leave  me,  oh,  do — 
do  leave  me ! " 

"I  will,"  said  Stephen,  sadly;  "but  not  till  I  have  said  what,  in 
common  justice — ^in  common  mercy,  you  should  hear.  You  have  heard 
too  much  not  to  hear  still  more." 

"  I  heard  my  name.  I  thought — Maud  said  Grertrude  wanted  me — 
and — ^and — '* 

"  Then  you  heard  what  followed  ?  " 

"  Yes — ^yes !  but  you  did  not  intend  it  for  my  ears.  Do,  do  consider 
it  imsaid,  and  now  go — Cleave  me  here,  and  send  Gerty  back." 

"  Presently.  For  the  first  and,  may  be,  the  last  time,  I  must  say  to 
you  what  I  have  already  said  of  you — ^what  has  been  in  my  heart  of  you 
many  and  many  a  day ;  I  love  you,  Grace,  as  I  never  loved  before — as  I 
shall  never  love  again ;  but  too  fondly,  too  weU,  to  ask  you  to  give  one 
kind  thought  for  one  who  may  bear  a  dishonoured  name." 

"  A  dishonoured  name  !  " 

"  Hear  me  out,  and  judge  how  deep  is  that  love  when  it  forces  me  to 
confide  to  you  a  secret  which  I  thought  I  should  have  carried  with  me  to  my 
grave,  unless — but  no  matter !  And,  oh,  Grace,  if — ^no,  I  will  not,  dare  not 
hope.  Listen !  A  few  days  before  I  first  saw  you,  when  I  was  last  here, 
a  murder  was  committed  in  the  wood  behind  Westborough  Church.  The 
man  to  whose  gentleness  and  care  I  owed  my  life  was  the  victim.  I  have 
too  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  my  own  father." 

Grace  Lee  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  Gracious  heavens !"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  see  it  all ! "  and  then,  when  he  expected  to  see  horror  and  aversion 
stamped  upon  her  face,  it  was  suffused  by  an  expression  of  unutterable 
love  and  pity,  and  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  tenderness,  she  murmured  sofUv, 
"  My  poor  Steevie !  oh,  my  poor,  poor  Steevie ! " 

It  was  enough.     The  next  moment  she  was  clasped  to   his  heart, 

and .     Come  away,  reader.     No  one  but  the  little  birds  saw  what 

followed,  and  they  won't  tell. 

"Why,  what  can  be  keeping  dinner?"  inquired  Mr.  Treheme,  looking 
at  his  watch.     "  I  declare  it  is  a  quarter  to  seven  I " 

"  Hush,  papa ! "  replied  Maud,  leading  the  rector  into  the  bow-window 
of  the  drawing-room ;   "  they've  only  just  come  in." 

"  Who  have  only  just  come  in  ?  " 

"  Grace  and  Captain  Erankland ;  they — ^they've  been  out  for  a  walk." 

"What,  in  the  dark?" 

"  They  did  not  know  it  was  dark — ^they  lost  their  way  in  the  wood." 

"  Beally  ?"  rejoined  the  good  clei^yman ;  "  how  very  disagreeable ! " 

Little  Maud  smiled. 

"But  I'm  very  glad,"  continued  her  father,  in  a  confidential  whisper, 
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"that  they  seem  to  have  overcome  that  coolness,  not  to  say  antipathy, 
which  they  seemed  to  haye  towards  each  other." 

"  Antipathy,  papa  I     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  are  too  young  and  giddy,  my  pet,"  he  said,  patting  his  pretty 
daughter  fondly  on  her  fair,  cool  shoulder,  "  to  notice  such  things ;  but  it 
was  quite  clear  from  their  manner,  and  the  way  they  have  avoided  each 
other,  that  they  had  taken  a  mutual  dislike.  It  is  very  foolish  and 
imcharitable,  Maud,  to  take  dislikes ;  and  I  hope  when  they  become  better 
acquainted — ^for  they  are  both  very  estimable  young  persons — ^that  they 
will  overcome  such  nonsense." 

"  Why,  you  dear  darling  of  an  old  blind  bat ! "  cried  little  Maud,  at  the 
end  of  a  peal  of  musical  laughter ;  "  they" — and  she  threw  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neck,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Well,  I  never  was  so  much  astonished  in  my  life ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
and  his  looka  did  not  belie  the  assertion. 

Some  twenty  minutes  or  so  before  this  conversation  took  place,  Grace 
rushed  into  Grerty's  room,  flung  herself  upon  that  young  lady,  and  cried, 
*'  Oh,  Gerty,  what  amitodo?  lamso  happy  ! " 

"  Be  as  happy  as  you  please,  dear,"  replied  she,  demurely ;  "  but  pray 
don't  tumble  my  herthe,  I  declare  I  shall  be  obliged  to  change  it,  and  I 
put  it  on  fresh  not  five  minutes  ago ! " 

"If  you  are  so  provoking,  Gerty,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  has 
happened." 

"  Very  well,  dear ;  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  You're  very  late  ! "  and 
the  provoking  one  proceeded  leisurely  to  select  another  lace  herthe. 

"  Gerty,  dear ! " 

"WeU!" 

"  He  loves  me,  he  loves  me,  he  loves  me,"  cried  the  happy  girl,  with 
a  little  jump  of  delight  at  each  repetition  of  the  phrase ;  "  and  I've 
told  him—" 

"Told  him  what?" 

Strong-minded  Grace  Lee  began  to  ciy ;  whereupon  the  provoking  one 
(who,  in  truth,  was  burning  to  hear  the  news)  was  provoking  no  longer, 
and  heard  with  great  delight  how  it  was  that  the  pair,  whom  she  had  left 
under  the  old  oak,  had  lost  their  way  in  the  wood,  and  what  sort  of  conver- 
sation had  made  them  forget  all  about  dinner-time,  and  that  it  was 
getting  dark. 

"  And  he's  gomg  to  write  to  Mr.  Coleman  to-night,"  said  Grace ; 
"and  we're  going  to  India  very  soon,  and  you  and  little  Maud  are  to  be 
bridesmaids,  and  your  papa  is  to  marry  us — ^very  quietly,  you  know ;  and 
I  believe  that  it  was  all  through  you,  you  darling ;  and  I  told  such  a  big 
fib— and,  oh,  I  am  so  happy ! " 

She  was  certainly  not  coherent,  though. 

"  But  what  fib  did  you  tell,  dear  ?"  asked  Gerty. 

■"Why,  I  told  him  that  I  only  came  up  when  I  heard  you  say  my 
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name ;  and  really,  I  came  just  as  you  said  hi8,  I  heard  you  call  him 
Steevie,  Gerty ;  and,  oh,  I  was  in  such  ^  rage !  I  was  so  wickedly  jealous 
of  you,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  myself  from  springing  upon  you, 
and  tearing  your  eyes  out ! " 

"  Mercy  on  us !  what  an  escape  I've  had !     And  did  you  hear  all  we 
aid  afterwards?" 

"  No,  dear,  not  all ;  but  Steevie  told  me." 

"  That  was  very  sQly  of  him,"  said  Giertrude,  looking  vexed. 

"  No,  dear,  it  was  not.  At  the  risk  of  my  taking  offence  at  knowing 
how  his  proposal  had  come  about,  he  told  me  all  that  had  passed  between 
you  and  him ;  and  if  there  is  one  quality  that  I  prize  more  than  another 
in  that  man,"  she  continued,  proudly,  *'  it  is  his  unswerving  honesty  and 
truth." 

Ton  are  a  pair  for  that,  I  think,"  said  Gerty,  kissing  her. 
No,  no,  we're  not,"  Grace  replied,  demurely;    "I  did  act  tell  him 
half  how  I  love  him.     I  was  very  reserved  and  cold  to  him,  poor  fellow." 

"  Well,  we  must  not  stop  talking  here.  They're  waiting  dinner ;  so 
run  along  to  your  room,  change  your  dress,  dearie,  and  I'll  come  and  help 
you.     It  will  not  take  five  minutes  to  slip  on  that  black  silk." 

"Yes,  but  I  should  like — ^if  you  thought  there  would  be  time — ^I 
should  so  like  to  wear  my  white  muslin  with  the  pink  spots.  Don't  you 
think,  dear" — and  she  sidled  up  towards  Gerty,  and  began  to  fidget  with 
the  buckle  of  her  waist,  her  eyes  cast  down  the  while — "  don't  you  think, 
dear,  that  I  should  look  nicer  in  my  muslin  ?" 

Gerty  laughed.  "  Why,  where  is  our  strong-minded  Grace,  who  used 
to  profess  such  contempt  for  finery,  and  all  the  vanities?" 

"Gone,  Gerty,  clean  gone,  I  think,"  she  replied,  in  a  pitiful  tone. 
"  He  is  strong-minded  enough  for  both ;  and  since  his  strong  arm  has 
been  round  me,  and  his  big,  brave  heart  open  to  my  own,  I  have  felt  so 
weak  and  happy,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  strong-minded  any 
more — only  don't  tell  him ! " 

Do  not  say  "  afraid,"  bonnie  Grace  Lee.  Never  regret  the  loss  of  that 
which  made  you  less  perfect  woman,  though  you  are  committing  deadly 
sin  in  the  lovely  eyes  of  the  Honourable  and  Beverend  Mrs.  Corbylc  and 
her  set.  If  **  dearest  Francis"  had  heard  your  confession,  you  would,  no 
doubt,  have  fallen  greatly  in  the  esteem  of  that  exemplary  young  man. 
There  are  some  even,  I  suppose,  who,  reading  this  part  of  your  history, 
will  think  you  soft,  and  sentimental,  and  Missyish.  Let  them !  Nature 
was  altogether  wrong,  wasn't  she?  when  she  ordained  that  woman's 
strength  should  be  in  her  weakness.  Go  forth,  ye  strong-minded  ones — 
sa$u  crinoline — ^in  blue  spectacles,  and  stockings  to  match !  regenerate  the 
world,  and  turn  the  milk  of  human  kindness  sour  with  your  vinegar  aspects. 
Teach  the  so-called  lords  of  the  creation  their  proper  places.  Be 
lawyers,  doctors,  statesmen,  tax-collectors — anything  you  like;  but  spinsters 
for  ever !     Only  when  this  flood  of  wisdom  that  you  would  bring  about 
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ioe^  oorer  the  world,  and  demolish  the  sort  of  women  some  of  us  love  and 
lionour,  and  who  wield  a  power  over  us — that  I  have  my  doubts  about 
your  ever  attaining — then  let  an  ark  be  made,  in  which  a  few  Grace  Lees 
may  be  preseryed,  in  case  it  shoidd  turn  out  after  all  that  they  make  the 
best  Christians,  wives,  mothers,  and  fiienda. 

And  if  there  be  a  vacancy  on  board  for  a  cabin  boy,  let  application  be 
made  to  the  publisher  of  this  work  for  the  address  of  a  young  man — 
steady,  honest,  and  obliging,  with  a  good  character  from  his  last  place — 
who  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  situation. 

So  Grace  Lee  came  down  to  dinner  in  her  white  muslin  with  the  pink 
spots ;  and  the  fish  was  boiled  to  rags,  and  the  haunch  of  mutton  over- 
done. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN    WHICH     POOH    GRACE    LEE's     NBW-BOEN     HOPES     ABB 

SHIPWBBCKED. 

"  CuDDT,"  said  Mr.  Treheme,  as  he  rose,  and  was  about  to  quit  the  dinner- 
table  soon  after  the  girls  had  left  the  room,  "  you  will  find  more  claret  in 
the  cellaret.  Captain  Frankland^  when  you  have  quite  done  dessert,  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  momenta,  in  my  study." 

"  Holloa  1 "  said  Jackson,  when  the  door  closed  upon  his  host,  "  what's 
the  matter?" 

Never  you  mind,  Gig^,"  observed  Cuddy,  who  was  in  the  secret ; 
you  go  on  eating  those  plums,  and  you  shall  have  the  cholera  morbus, 
and  be  buried  like  a  gentleman,  to  the  great  relief  of  your  family." 

Steevie  lost  no  time  in  following  Mr.  Treheme,  and  found  him  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  Bradshaw. 

"My  daughter  Maud  haa  told  me.  Captain  Frankland,"  he  said, 
"  thai  you  have  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  our  dear  friend^  Miss  Lee, 
and  that  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  accepted." 

"You. may,  indeed,  say  fortunate,  sir.  I  would  have  tdd  you  of  this 
myself,  sir,  and  so  would  Grace,  I  know,  if  we  had  had  an  opportainity." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would — I  am  sure  you  would.  I  give  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  there  are  other  persons  of  more  importance  than  I>  my 
dear  young  friend,  de^  as  is  my  interest  in  you  both,  to  be  informed  and 
amsolted  with." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  am  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Coleman  by 
this  night's  post,  and  so  is  Grace." 

"  Grace  may  write,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  must  go  and  iee  him.  Tou 
most  go  and  see  your  parents,  and  consult  them.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  be  weighed  and  discussed  on  a  subject  like  this,  that  if  you  were 
to  write  letters  for  a  month  you  would  not  conclude  anything  properly. 
No !    There  is  nothing  like  talking  matters  over  face  to  face.     Now  I  see 
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liere/'  lie  went  on,  pointing  to  his  Bradshaw,  "that  the  early  train, 
which  leaves  Poundbridge  at  seven" — ^poor  Steevie  winced.  He  had  been 
thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  show  Grace,  by  the  pleasant  light  of  early 
morning,  how  it  was  that  they  had  lost  their  way  in  the  gloaming — 
"  arrives  in  London,"  continued  Mr.  Treheme,  "just  in  time  for  you  to 
catch  the  mid-day  express.  By  this  you  can  get  home  to  dinner.  You 
might  have  a  long  talk  with  Sir  Greorge  in  the  evening,  and  a  couple  of 
hours  next  morning  might  suffice  to  arrange  all  that  need  at  present  be 
arranged  with  dear  Grace's  guardian." 

"  She  is  of  age — her  own  mistress  in  every  respect;  Mr.  Col^nan  is 
only  her  trustee." 

"Be  it  so.  You  know  best.  Still  he  must  be  consulted.  Go  then, 
my  dear  friend ;  and  the  quicker  you  are  back,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased ; 
only  you  must  excuse  my  saying  that  I  cannot  consent  to  your  remaining 
in  my  house  (under  present  circumstances)  for  one  hour  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  until  and  unless  eveiything  is  properly  arraDged,  with 
the  consent  of  your  family  and  her — her  trustee." 

The  rector's  tone  was  very  kind,  but  so  firm,  that  Steevie  gave  in  at 
once — ^indeed,  how  could  he  do  otherwise  ?  "  It  is  rather  hard,  youH 
admit,"  he  said,  with  a  brighter  smile  than  had  lighted  his  eye  for  many  a 
day,  "  to  leave  her  so  very  soon ;  but  you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Treheme, 
and  I  thank  you  much  for  your  good  counsel.  I  will  see  Mr.  Coleman, 
and — and  I  will  undertake  to  bring  you  my  father's  consent  to  my 
marriage." 

"  That's  capital — capital !  I  should  have  thought  very  poorly  of  you 
if  you  had  not  felt  it  a  great  bore  to  go ;  and  more  poorly  still  if  you  had 
not  made  up  your  mind  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  end.  And  now  I  will 
not  keep  you  any  longer  from  the  drawing-room.  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear 
young  friend !  If  Grace  had  been  my  own  child,  I  could  not  give  her  to 
you  with  more  confidence  or  less  regret.     Ah,  poor  Charley  I " 

In  the  hall  Stephen  encountered  Jackson,  who  seized  him  by  the  hand, 
and  nearly  dislocated  three  of  his  fingers  in  his  herculean  grasp.  "  Cuddy's 
told  me,"  he  whispered,  "and — and  I  ain't  a  clever  fellow,  you  know,  or 
eloquent  and  that,  but  I  do  wish  you  joy,  Steevie ;  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 
It  seems  like  a  good  omen." 

"Of  what?" 

Gigas  blushed  like  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  began  to  stammer  something 
about  its  bringing  good  back  to  the  chambers;  in  the  midst  of  which 
incoherent  utterances,  Steevie  thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and 
passed  on. 

The  folks  at  Kemden  Eectory  were  too  kind  and  well  bred  to  say  or 
do  anything  which  could  embarrass  the  happy  lovers,  and  so  the  evening 
passed  much  as  many  of  its  predecessors  had  done;  except  that  the 
pleasant  circle  of  friends  broke  up  and  separated  for  the  night  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  as  though  by  common  consent. 
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Grace  retired  to  her  room  alone,  wrote  a  short  business-like  letter  to 
her  trustee,  and  to  Mrs.  Coleman  a  long  and  affectionate  epistle,  in  which 
she  opened  her  heart  to  the  joUy  matron  from  whom  she  had  received  so 
many  acts  of  kindness  ;  and  this  done,  took  out  her  Bible  and  began  to 
read,  breaking  off  every  now  and  then,  as  her  mind  would  stray  from  the 
page,  to  wonder  whether  her  happiness  were  real,  or  merely  a  dream,  from 
which  she  should  wake  before  the  morning  dawned. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  a  slim  figure,  draped  in  white,  and 
which  might  have  been  taken  for  a  ghost  but  for  its  rosy  cheeks,  glided 
into  the  room  where  the  Treheme  girls  slept,  and  sat  itself  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

"  Gerty,  Gerty,"  it  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  are  you  awake,  dear  Grerty  ?" 

This  last  appeal,  in  a  louder  tone,  and  accompanied  by  a  shake, 
settled  the  question,  and  Grertrude  and  her  sister  sprang  up  together  with 
cries  of  alarm. 

"  Oh,  Grace  I  what  has  h^pened  ?  *'  gasped  Gerty. 

"Don't  say  it's  thieves !  "  said  Maud,  really  frightened,  and  stopping 
her  ears  lest  she  should  hear  the  dreaded  word. 

"  No,  no,  dears ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter — ^really  nothing.  I  only 
came  to  ask  a  question.  I'm  sony  I  woke  you.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
YOU  were  not  quite  asleep.  I  want  to  know,  Grerty  dear,  if  it  would  be 
very  wrong— if  I  might— if  there  would  be  any  harm,  dearie,  in  my  going 
down  and  giving  him  his  breakfast.  The  carriage  is  ordered  for  him  at 
six  o'clock,  and  it  will  be  so  uncomfortable  for  him  if  there  is  no  one  up 
10  make  his  tea." 

"Bother  him  and  his  tea,"  cried  Grerty,  in  assumed  indignation. 
"  You  bad,  wicked  girl  to  come  waking  us  out  of  our  beauty-sleep  about 
your  wretched  him  and  his  breakfast  I     Go  away  I     Avaunt,  this  moment  1 " 

"Oh,  but  she  would  so  like  to  see  him  off,  Gerty,"  pleaded  little 
Maud,  "  and  it  is  so  early  for  him  to  go.  If  it  would  not  be  right  for 
her  to  go  down  alone,  I'll  get  up  now — ^is  it  time,  Gracey  ? — and  help  her. 
Let  me  get  up  and  dress." 

"Well,  I  never  supposed  that  two  girls  could  make  such  fools  of 
themselves  as  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  bother  about  a  man's 
breakfast.  What,  are  there  no  servants  in  the  house  ?  They  will  give 
him  his  breakfast  just  as  comfortably  as  you  can." 

"  You  did  not  think  so  when  Cuddy  left  the  last  time,  Gerty,"  replied 
Maud.     "You  made  me  get  up  to  do  propriety  whilst  you  gave  him 

his  breakfast,  and ^no,  I  will  not  be  smothered — ^hold  her  oft',  Gracey. 

Oh,  you  ought  to  protect  me  when —    Goodness,  gracious !    What's  that  ?  " 

It  was  the  sound  of  breaking  glass,  and  Gerty,  startled,  desisted 
from  the  attempt  to  smother  the  tell-tale. 

"Oh  dearl  it's  thieves.  I  knew  there  were  thieves/'  whimpered 
Maud,  dinging  to  her  sister. 

'*  Nonsense,  child.    Thieves  do  not  make  such  a  noise  as  that.     It's 
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that  great    clumsy  Mr.   Jackson  Has    poked    something    through   his 
window." 

"  Mr.  Jackson  isn't  clumsy,"  replied  Maud.  *  "  Besides,  his  room  is 
not  on  that  side  of  the  house." 

"  Hark !  Some  one  is  walking  in  the  passage.  It's  Steerie's  step,  I 
know  it,"  said  Grace.  "  Hush,  dear,  don't  cry "  (this  to  the  trembling 
Maud).     "  We  are  quite  safe,  even  if  it  be  thieves,  now." 

But  still  the  three  girls  listened  with  painful  anxiety  for  the  sounds 
which  followed.  They  heard  Steevie  descend  the  stairs,  open  the  haU 
door,  and  go  out.  They  heard  him  rustling  through  the  evergreens  wUeh 
grew  under  his  window.  They  heard  the  latch  of  the  iron  gate  "  dick, 
click,"  as  though  he  had  gone  out  into  the  road.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
which  seemed  to  them  an  hour,  he  returned,  remounted  the  stairs  softly, 
closed  his  door  after  him,  and  then  all  was  silent  as  before. 

"  What  cctn  have  happened  ?  "  said  Grace,  under  her  breath. 

"  Fho !  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Gertrude,  sinking  back  upon  her  pillow. 
"As  I  said  before,  only  of  the  wrong  person,  he's  knocked  something — 
perhaps  his  horrid  pipe — through  the  window,  and  has  gone  down  to  fetch 
it.     That's  aU." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but,  oh !  I  do  so  wish  the  morning  would  come,"  sighed 
Grace. 

"  So  do  I,  dear,"  Gerty  rejoined,  "  as  it  seems  that  I  am  to  have  no 
more  sleep.  Well — ^U!  did  it  look  vexed  ?  Come,  then,  and  be  kissed  and 
patted  by  its  big  child."  And  Grerty  drew  Grace  to  her  side,  and — ^was 
as  good  as  her  word.  "  And  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  she  said,  after 
a  while ;  "we'll  aU  get  up  and  give  him  his  breakfast,  and  then  no  one  can 
say  anything." 

Grace  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  room. 

"  How  changed  she  is ! — ^all  in  a  moment,  too,  as  it  were,'*  observed 
Maud,  when  the  sisters  were  once  more  alone. 

"  She's  happy,  dear,"  was  the  reply.     "  Go  to  sleep." 

Stephen  Frankland  smoked  a  couple  of  his  muscular  cheroots,  with 
Cuddy  and  Gigas  in  the  deserted  kitchen,  to  the  chirping  of  the  crickets ; 
and  when  at  last  he  retired  to  his  room,  threw  himself  into  an  ea^  chair, 
and  thought  of  all  the  wise  resolves  which  those  simple  words,  "  My  poor, 
poor  Steevie,"  had  blown  away  into  thin  air,  never  again  to  settle,  doud- 
like,  upon  the  dear  horizon  of  his  life.  What  a  true  adviser,  what  a 
prophet,  was  Gerty !  He  had  shared  his  griefs  and  fears,  and  how  much 
lighter,  how  much  happier  he  was  1  Grace  loved  him  through  all,  and  in 
spite  of  all — fpculd  love  him,  as  she  had  said  with  her  own  bright  lips, 
more  dearly,  if  possible,  than  before,  if  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  he 
dreaded  were  to  fall  upon  his  house.  Oh,  he  was  a  happy  man  that 
night!  He  made  plans  for  the  morrow.  He  would  go  straight,  he 
thought,  to  Euxton  Court,  settle  all  with  Mr.  Coleman,  and  get  him  to 
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arrange  the  affair  at  "  The  Towers."  He  could  not  bear  to  see  his  father 
again,  and  it  gave  him  a  little  trouble  to  think  that  the  wedding  must  take 
place  at  the  Colemans*  house,  when  he  reflected  what  Sir  George  would  be 
called  upon  to  say  and  do  upon  the  occasion.  However,  he  consoled 
himself  bj  the  thought  that  the  ordeal  would  only  last  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  would  end  by  his  carrying  away  Grace — his  first  lore — ^to  happier 
Boenes,  as  his  wife. 

From  these  reflections  he  was  roused  by  a  crash  of  glass,  and 
something  hard  and  heavy  fell  on  the  table,  and  rolled  from  the  table  to 
the  floor. 

We  know  what  followed.  He  went  out,  searched  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  garden,  looked  up  and  down  the  lane,  but  found  no  one,  heard  no  sound, 
and  so  returned  to  his  room. 

"  Some  drunken  tramp,"  he  thought,  "  passing  by,  and  seeing  a  light 
in  the  window,  has  thrown  a  stone  at  it." 

But  where  was  the  stone? 

Stephen  searched  where  he  had  heard  it  fall,  and  found  it.  To  his 
smrpiise,  he  saw  that  a  folded  paper  was  attached  to  it  finnly  by  a  piece  of 
faded  black  ribbon.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  undo  the  knots, 
and  then  he  read  what  was  written  on  the  paper. 
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This  precious  Steevie  will  miss  his  train  if  he  does  not  make  haste," 
said  Gertrude  Treheme  to  her  sister,  whilst  busy  making  the  tea  for  the 
bieak&flt  of  the  dq)arting  guest.     "  Where's  Grace  ?  " 

"  Not  down  yet." 

"  Well,  du's  a  nice  giil,  to  wake  people  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  get  ihem  to  come  down  early  with  her,  and  not  to  make  her  appearance 
after  an." 

"Perhaps  they  are  out  in  the  garden  together." 

"  No,  Graoe  would  not'  do  that,  I  am  sure.  It  seema  so  odd  that  ke^9 
not  dafwn.  Oh,  Williams,"  she  said  to  the  servant,  as  he  entered  with 
some  dish,  "  hove  you  called  Captain  Frankland  ?  " 

"Yea,  Miss — ^more  than  an  hour  ago." 

"And  I  knocked  at  Grace's  door  myself,"  said  Maud,  "and  she 
answered  me." 

"What  can  she  be  doing?" 

"  If  you  please.  Miss,"  interpolated  Wiliiams,  "  Elizabeth  went  up  to 
Miss-  Lee's  room  about  half  an  hour  sinoe  with  a  letter." 

"What!  has  the  post  oome  in  already  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss.     It  was  not  a  post  letter." 

"What  was  it,  then  ?    Who  sent  it?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss.     Perhaps  Elizabeth—" 

Gertrade  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  iest»  but  sprang  two  stairs  at  a  time 
up  to  Grace's  room. 

Grace !  Grace !  "  she  cried,  knocking  at  the  door. 
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No  answer ! 

"  Oh,  Grace,  do  say  something !     Grace !  *' 

Still  silence ! 

"  Oh  dear !  what  shall  we  do !  what  shall  we  do !  "  she  cried,  wringing 
her  hands,  whilst  Maud,  who  had  followed,  stood  by,  wondering  and 
asking  what  could  have  happened. 

"Is  anything  wrong.  Miss  Treheme?"  demanded  Jackson,  who  at 
that  moment  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  Yes ! — ^no  ! — ^that  is — oh,  Grace,  do  answer  1" 

"  Gt)od  heavens  !  is  Miss  Lee  ill  ?     Where's  Frankland  ?  " 

''  Gone,  sir ! "  said  the  maid  Elizabeth,  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"  He  left  before  five  o'clock,  and  gave  me  a  letter  for  Miss  Lee,  which  I 
took  up  to  her  just  now." 

"  In  her  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Jackson  rattled  the  door,  and  banged  it  with  his  knuckles  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead.     It  was  locked  inside. 

''Miss  Lee! — answer,  pray!  Your  friends  are  dreadfully  anxious. 
Miss  Lee!!!" 

No  sound  in  reply. 

"  Shall  I  break  open  the  door  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes !  please  do — ^now  at  once !  "  cried  Gerty. 

Gigas  just  seemed  to  lean  his  shoulder  against  the  door,  and  in  it  flew. 

They  found  Grace  completely  dressed,  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  staring 
at  them  as  they  entered,  but  with  no  sight  in  her  gaze.  Staring,  pale  as 
ashes,  through  them,  past  them,  into  vacancy — staring  as  a  corpse  might 
stare  into  futurity. 

Gertrude  and  Maud  flung  themselves  upon  the 'ground  beside  her, 
twined  their  arms  round  her,  called  her  by  every  endearing  name.  They 
could  not  rouse  her.  They  brought  every  sort  of  restorative,  and  foroed 
them  upon  her — ^in  vain !  Nothing  that  they  could  do  averted  that  stony, 
lack-lustre  stare  into  vacancy.  She  let  them  raise  her  to  her  feet.  She 
let  Jackson  lift  her — and  he  did  it  tenderly — and  carry  her  to  her  bed. 
She  let  the  girls  take  off  the  pretty  dress — ^never  worn  before — ^wliich  she 
had  put  on  that  morning  because  it  was  a  colour  that  Steevie  liked.  She 
let  the  doctor  come  and  feel  her  pulse,  and  shake  his  head  over  her.  She 
even  murmured  "  Thank  you  "  now  and  again,  as  little  services  were 
rendered  her ;  but  still,  through  all,  that  horrid  vague  stare  into  vacancy  I 

At  last,  Mr.  Treheme  noticed  that  she  held  something  clenched  in  one 
of  her  hands.  They  opened  it  as  gently  as  they  could — ^she  not  resistiiig 
— ^and  found  there  the  letter  she  had  received,  crushed  up.  A  wild, 
blotted,  incoherent  scrawl,  in  what  might  be  the  ghost  of  Stephen 
Erankland's  handwriting,  in  which  he  bade  her  to  think  of  him  no  more ; 
to  fancy  all  that  he  had  said  to  her  of  love  and  marriage  as  folly,  nonsense, 
untruth — anything  but  what  she  had  taken  it  to  be.    Praying  her  to  forget 
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him,  to  pray  for  him,  to  hate  him,  if  it  must  be,  but  to  forget  him  then 
and  for  ever ! 

And  where  was  the  writer?  Hurrying  away  towards  Hawthorne 
Castle,  the  first  place  he  had  thought  of  when  the  horror  revealed  by  the 
letter  attached  to  the  stone  had  burst  upon  him,  and  driven  him  in  despair 
from  the  house,  as  though  it  had  been  the  very  brink  of  doom.  For  the 
words  it  contained — ^written  in  a  cramped  female  hand,  but  crueUy  clear 
and  plain — ^were  these : — 

"A  mercifiil  providence  enables  me  to  save  you  from  a  fearful  fate.  Beware ! 
The  woman  with  whom  yon  were  walking  in  the  wood  this  day  is  she  whom  John 
Bnmdron  came  from  India  to  make  a  liar  and  a  profligate  acknowledge  as  his  child. 
She  is  yonr  own  father's  child,  Stephen  Frankland,  so  help  me  God. — Mahy 
Alston." 

The  first  person  that  Stephen  encountered  on  the  platform  of  the  little 
railway-station  that  was  nearest  to  Bawthome  Castle,  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Sampson  Lagger. 

"  You  here !  "  Stephen  exclaimed.  "  Why  have  you  not  communicated 
with  me,  as  you  promised  ?  ** 

"  Because  I  have  been  too  busy,  sir,  with  my  own  business,  to  be  able 
to  attend  to  yours,"  replied  the  detective,  fumly  returning  Frankland's 
angry  gaze.  "Before  I  am  a  day  older,  I  shall  lay  my  hand  on  the 
murderer  of  John  Everett  Brandron !  " 

Stephen  staggered  back  aghast. 

"  He — ^he  is  not  here,"  he  gasped,  not  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  I  know  he  isn't,"  replied  the  detective ;  "  leastwise,  not  yet,  but  he 
win  be  before  nightfall.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I  have  him  as  safe  this 
moment  as  though  he  were  under  lock  and  key  in  Maidstone  jail.  I'm 
soiry  for  you,  sir,  I  am  indeed,  but  dooty's  dooty,  and  must  be  done." 
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ICELAND  AND  ITS  GEYSERS. 

Iceland  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Though  as  large  as  Ireland,  it  is  in  the  interior  a  frightful 
desert;  and  it  is  only  populated  on  its  south-western  side,  by  about 
68,000  souls.  Surrounded  by  stormy  seas,  which  are  generally  coTcred 
with  ice,  this  island — ^with  its  taU,  bare  mountains,  crowned  with  eternal 
snows  and  ice ;  its  numerous  precipices ;  its  enormous  laya  fields,  and  the 
ever-present  traces  of  frightful  earthquakes  and  desolating  revolutions; 
without  a  tree,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  seaboard  valleys,  without 
vegetation — ^produces  a  startling  effect  on  the  traveller.  Nowhere  is  the 
reaction  of  the  interior  of  our  planet  against  the  exterior  displayed  in  so 
striking  and  fearful  a  way ;  and  no  climate  is  so  remarkably  influenced  as  the 
Icelandic  by  opposite  agencies,  such  as  tropical  and  polar  currents  of  sea 
and  air.  It  is  explicable  that  a  naturalist  should  prefer  visiting  this 
island  to  many  others.  It  is  true  that  the  botanist  and  the  zoologist  do 
not  find  so  much  that  is  peculiar  to  them  as  do  the  geognost  and  the 
mineralogist ;  but  Iceland,  like  Madagascar  and  other  islands,  has  various 
genera  of  animals  and  plants,  which  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  dis- 
covered in  any  other  region.  It  was  a  desire  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  rare  animals,  and  above  all  to  observe  the  life  of  boreal  binls 
when  at  liberty,  which  induced  two  Grerman  Mvanla  recently  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Iceland,  and  the  results  of  the  voyage  are  now  lying  before  us.* 
The  professors  left  Bonn  at  the  end  of  May,  travelled  vid  Rotterdam 
and  Edinburgh,  came  in  sight  of  Iceland  on  June  13,  and  the  following 
day  landed  in  the  port  of  Reykjavik.  Their  stay  on  the  island  lasted  till 
August  12 ;  and  they  now  offer  their  countrymen  an  account  of  what  the}' 
saw  and  endured  during  their  constant  trips  about  the  countnr.  As 
Iceland  is  at  the  present  day  the  great  attraction  of  daring  Alpine 
climbers,  and  the  Times  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  insert  a  correspondence 
about  the  volcanoes  which  have  lately  broken  out  there,  our  readers  will, 
perhaps,  owe  us  thanks  if  we  offer  them  an  epitome  of  a  portion  of  this 
interesting  volume.  We  say  advisedly,  a  portion ;  for  although  the  whole 
of  the  work,  and  especially  the  second  half,  may  be  recommended  to  the 
aavant  and  the  naturalist,  we  purpose  confining  our  attention  to  the 
valuable  description  of  the  world-renowned  geysers,  those  great  boilins: 
springs,  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  fire-belching  Heda,  in  a 
flat,  pastoral  valley,  which  is  cut  up  by  countless  springs.  Everybody  is 
aware  that  the  mountains  of  Iceland  attain  a  considerable  elevation  (the 
Oraefa  Jokul  is  6,240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  They  are  corered 
with  widely  extended  glaciers  or  jokuls,  and  pour  down  frightful  avalanches, 
or  snioflods,  upon  the  plains.     Among  the  numerous  volcanoes,  Hecla, 

♦  Reise  nach  Island,  im  Sommer,  1860,  von  Wilhelm  Preyer  and  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Zirkel.    Leipzig.     BrockhauB.     1862. 
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on  the  south  coast,  whicli  is  said  to  have  been  at  work  since  1104,  is  the 
best  known.  Other  important  volcanoes  are  the  Krabla,  Leimiuknr, 
Blama  flag,  and  Hetzool  on  the  northern,  and  the  Kotligian  and  Oraefa 
Jokul  on  the  southern,  coast,  which  all  broke  out  simultaneously  about 
the  year  1724.  The  numerous  hot  springs,  chiefly  found  on  the  south- 
west coast,  are  connected  with  them ;  and  are  divided  into  Laugar,  or 
baths,  which  flow  quietly ;  and  Hyu,  or  Greysers,  which  burst  forth  in  the 
shape  of  fountains.  Their  water  rises  in  temperature  from  lukewarm  to 
boiling ;  and  one  portion  is  sweet — another  sulphurous.  The  geysers  to 
which  we  purpose  chiefly  to  pay  attention,  belong  to  what  are  called  inter- 
mittent springs ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  nature  of  such  springs,  they 
do  not  obey  any  settled  rule,  either  as  to  the  amount  or  duration  of  their 
discharge  of  water,  or  the  period  of  the  outburst.  The  Great  Geyser  is 
primeval ;  but  the  Strokkur,  or  New  Geyser,  situated  close  to  it,  was  only 
produced  in  1784,  by  an  earthquake. 

The  geyser  district  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  but  not  very  lofty  hill,  in 
a  pbiin  about  ten  miles  in  width,  doubtless  the  bed  of  an  old  fiord,  which 
rmis  down  to  the  sea,  and  resembles  an  outspread  green  carpet  of  marshy 
pasturage.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tugn  flyot  and  several  smaller  streams, 
which  faU  into  the  Hvita,  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  In  the  north-east  the 
plain  is  bordered  by  the  Blafell,  a  lofty  extinct  volcano,  whose  summit  is 
partially  veiled  by  clouds,  and  whose  steep  sides,  denuded  of  all  vegetation, 
display  caverns  and  ravines  filled  with  masses  of  snow.  Hound  the  plain 
are  also  other  masses  of  jagged  mountains,  which,  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  are  piled  up  in  gigantic  forms;  while  Hecla,  covered  with  its 
mantle  of  snow,  proudly  looks  down  upon  the  whole  scene.  The  elevation 
of  the  springs  above  Beykjavik  is,  according  to  Bunsen's  calculations, 
about  360  feet.  The  principal  springs  are  situated  here  close  together, 
the  two  extremes  being  hardly  600  feet  distant  firom  each  other ;  and  our 
travellers  hurried  firom  one  spring  to  another ;  and  though  they  were  all 
quiet,  the  professors  walked  up  to  their  brink  with  the  same  feeling  which 
is  produced  by  looking  down  into  a  slumbering  but  ever-dangerous  volcano. 

The  Great  Geyser  has  piled  up  a  truncated  cone  of  ash-grey  colour, 
formed  of  pebbles,  tufif,  and  stalactites.  The  height  of  this  cone  is  30  feet, 
and  its  diameter  rather  under  200  feet.  It  is  formed  precisely  like  a 
volcano ;  for  on  the  top  of  the  cone  is  an  almost  circular  basin,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  funnel-shaped  well  of  the  spring,  which  runs  down 
perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  75  feet,  and  is  at  the  spring  in  the  basin 
about  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  grows  much  narrower  as  it  descends.  The 
interior  of  the  basin,  covered  with  incrustations  of  pebbles,  is  of  a  whitish 
colour ;  and  the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  well  itself,  whose  sides  are  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  water,  are  so  smooth,  that  they  look  as  if  they  were 
polished.  The  basin  was  filled  with  crystalline,  bluish-green  water,  which 
had  a  temperature  of  98^  C,  but  was  perfectly  calm,  and  so  wondrously 
transparent,  that  our  travellers  were  unable  to  inspect  the  construction  of  the 
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apparatus,  as  well  as  tlie  delicate  featHeiy  fonnations  that  cover  the  inner 
slope  of  the  basin.  At  the  south-east  side  of  the  cone  are  three  small 
channels,  by  which  the  water  runs  off,  and  slowly  drips  down  the  external 
indine. 

Among  the  numerous  springs  in  the  vicinity,  the  one  called  Strokkur 
(butter-cask)  arouses  special  interest.  It  is  scarce  100  yards  from  the 
Great  Geyser,  with  which  its  name  is  generally  connected ;  but  is  veiy 
different  in  its  appearance.  It  has  no  conical  basin,  and  its  orifice  is  merely 
surrounded  by  an  edging  scarce  four  inches  high,  and  composed  of  a  firm 
brown  dross.  The  spring  begins  to  descend  immediately  from  the  surface. 
At  the  mouth  it  is  7i  feet  in  diameter ;  but  at  a  depth  of  25  feet  is  so 
contracted,  that  it  is  only  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  water  usually 
remains  12  to  13  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  constantly  in  a  state  of 
commotion,  ^vithout  rising  or  falling.  After  taking  a  cursory  glance  at 
all  the  hot  springs,  our  travellers  resolved  to  convince  themselves  whether 
it  is  really  possible,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  some  writers,  and  contradicted 
by  others,  to  stop  up  the  Strokkur,  by  throwing  stones  and  earth  into  the 
lower  port  of  the  pit,  and  force  it  to  an  eruption.  The  whole  party,  seven 
in  number,  were  soon  busied  in  collecting  lumps  of  stone,  cutting  patches 
of  turf,  bringing  up  earth,  and  throwing  it  aU  into  the  cavity ;  but  after 
half  an  hour's  work,  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  height  or  behaviour 
of  the  pillar  of  water,  although  they  had  thrown  a  considerable  cargo  into 
the  monster's  yawning  jaws.  They  therefore  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  rather  comical  sight,  and  proceeded  to  the  Farm  of  Hangar,  a  short 
distance  off,  in  order  to  rest  after  their  exertions.  The  farmer,  in  whose 
poor  cabin  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  put  up,  is  rather 
polished,  and  his  manner  is  most  respectful.  He  told  the  travellers  that 
an  Englishman  had  spent  two  days  at  the  Geyser,  and  left  it  afler  the  last 
eruption.  As  for  the  Strokkur,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  exhausted  since  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  they  had  but  little  hope  of  seeing  it  start.  They 
conversed  for  a  while  with  the  former,  but  could  not  long  stand  the  low, 
smoky  room,  and  hence  hurried  again  into  the  open  air. 

While  the  travellers  were  strolling  toward  the  Geyser,  a  hollow  sound 
suddenly  smote  their  ears ;  and  in  the  direction  where  the  Strokkur  lay,  a 
mighty  pillar  of  steam  rose  to  the  clouds  with  indescribable  force.  It  was 
followed  by  an  immense  jet  of  water,  which  was  forced  up  from  the  well 
with  a  frightful  panting  sound,  and  rose  in  the  air  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  This  mass  of  water  had  scarce  begun  to  sink  ere  fresh  jets 
sprang  forth,  and  continued  the  performance  with  redoubled  strength,  and 
even  more  deafening  din.  At  times  a  pause  set  in  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  smaller  jets  of  boiling  water  burst  forth  in  all  directions  with  a 
hissing  sound,  and  broke  through  the  surrounding  steam.  The  height  to 
which  the  jets  ascended  was  irregular,  but  several  of  them  attained  from 
80  to  100  feet.  The  water  was  dyed  of  a  chocolate  hue,  by  the  earth 
and  grass  patches  which  had  been  boiled  in  it ;  and  the  stones  with  which 
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the  tniYellen  had  stopped  up  the  tube  were  hurled  upwards  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  ahnost  disappeared  from  sight.  Some  of  them  even  rose  so 
perpendicularly,  that  they  fdl  back  again  into  the  spring,  and  were  treated 
by  the  mighty  fountain  like  huge  pith  balls.  At  last,  the  height  of  the 
jets  gradually  decreased ;  and  though  one  or  two  shot  up  unexpectedly 
into  the  air,  the  entire  performance  was  ended  in  six  minutes.  When 
there  was  no  longer  any  risk  of  being  boiled  by  accident,  the  travellers 
went  up  to  the  Strokkur,  round  the  mouth  of  which  the  ground  was  still 
corered  with  hot,  dirty  water,  and  gazed  curiously  down  into  the  funnel. 
Any  man  who  suffers  from  dizziness  must  not  venture  too  near  the  brink ; 
and  the  Laugar  farmer  told  our  G^nnan  friends  that  kine,  horses,  and  sheep 
sometimes  fell  in,  and  were  exploded  again  in  a  thoroughly  boiled  state. 
In  the  Northland  the  Oexhavner  has  derived  its  name  from  this 
circumstance. 

The  watei^in  the  interior  was  at  a  lower  level  than  it  had  been  prior  to 
the  eruption,  and  was  still  boiling  furiously ;  at  times  its  surface  heaved, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  making  an  attempt  to  rise  once  more,  but  only 
bubbles  burst  forth.  The  travellers  had  watched  the  remarkable  spectacle 
with  breathless  excitement  and  admiration,  and  whenever  a  jet  of  water 
rose  to  a  height  not  before  attained,  they  involuntarily  clapped  their  hands, 
and  eagerly  shouted  bravo  at  the  most  successful  representation,  in  com- 
parison with  which  any  human  waterworks  are  only  a  miniature  copy ;  but 
Obff,  the  guide,  shook  his  head,  and  uttered,  with  a  meaning  smile,  his 
stereotyped  "  Ekld  Godt  I  "  and  he  was  perfectly  right,  for  the  sight  the 
travellers  saw  this  day  was  nothing  as  compared  with  what  awaited  them 
on  the  morrow. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  Great  Geyser  are  several 
extensive  ponds,  whose  beauties  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Their 
shi^  is  irr^idar ;  each  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  and  filled  to  the  brink  with  perfectly  calm  and  almost  boiling 
water,  as  dear  as  crystal,  and  so  transparent  that  the  bed  can  be  plainly 
distinguished.  The  several  basins  are  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow 
parting-waUs,  which,  like  the  sides,  are  composed  of  silica  deposits ;  the 
white  points  and  pinnacles  which  everywhere  cover  the  walls  of  these 
arched  grottoes  with  the  most  fantastic  forms  of  fern-leaf  delicacy,  appear 
with  wondrous  splendour  through  the  azure-tinted  waters.  Aladdin's 
fairy  palace  could  not  be  more  beautiful,  and  even  the  Blue  Grotto  at 
Capri  does  not  produce  such  a  fairy-like  effect.  When  you  walk  up  to 
the  brink  and  look  down  into  the  depths,  you  soon  perceive,  however,  that 
yon  are  walking  on  a  very  dangerous  soil,  for  the  cavities  extend  for  a  long 
way  under  groimd,  and  the  crust  of  breaking  silica  which  overarches  the 
boiling  water  is  scarce  a  foot  in  thickness,  so  that  a  hot  bath  might  easQy 
punish  the  curiosity  of  examining  the  beauties  of  these  grottoes  too  closely. 

The  water  of  aU  the  hot  springs  deposits  the  silica,  large  quantities  of 
which  it  dissolves  from  the  masses  of  rock,  through  a  heavy  pressure  and 
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high  temperature,  in  the  form  of  tuff  and  stalactites.  The  solvent  of  silica 
is,  as  is  well  known,  carbonic  add  and  natron,  and  the  silica  is  deposited  on 
growing  cold,  though  chiefly  by  the  eTaporation  of  the  water.  Por  a  con- 
siderable distance  round  the  spring  the  earth's  surface  is  composed  of  a 
thick  crust  of  this  deposit,  and  the  basins  and  tubes  of  the  spring  are  also 
formed  of  it.  The  running  streams  which  flow  from  the  basina  dq^it 
on  their  bed  and  on  their  banks  layers  of  silica,  which  generally  consist  of 
fine  thin  strata  laid  upon  each  other ;  and  the  Baena  stream  is  specially 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  number  of  the  petrifactions.  All  bodies 
which  come  in  contact  with  the  waters  of  these  springs,  are  coTered  within 
a  short  time  by  a  thicker  or  thinner  crust.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  g^ser, 
petrified  remains  of  plants  are  found  in  very  large  quantities ;  the  most 
tender  fibres  of  birch  and  willow  leaves,  and  the  finest  serrated  ribs  an  the 
surface  of  the  shave-grass,  are  most  faithfully  copied ;  countless  impressions 
of  grass  and  branches  of  small  crawling  shrubs,  and  even  floivers,  are  found 
in  rare  beauty  enclosed  in  the  tuff ;  entire  lumps  are  converted  into  stalac- 
tites, and  twigs  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger  are  changed  into  a  dark  brown 
lignite.  While  the  travellers  were  engaged  in  collecting  these  delicate 
formations,  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  a  sight  which  has  £&Uen 
to  the  lot  of  but  few  previous  visitors  to  Iceland — a  gigantic  and  voluntary 
eruption  of  the  Strokkur.  Behind  them  a  subterranean  thuhder  suddenly 
began  rolling,  and  a  pillar  of  dense  white  steam  shot  up  frem  the  Strokkur 
into  the  air  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow ;  this  steam  contained  in  its  centre 
a  cylindrical  jet  of  water,  at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter,  whidn  at  the  top 
parted  like  a  gigantic  pine  tree  into  various  anns,  whose  ends,  dissolving 
into  dazzling  white  mist,  flew  away  in  all  directions.  The  jet  had  scarce 
sunk  again  to  half  its  length,  with  the  same  speed  as  it  ascended  with,  ere 
it  rose  with  astounding  rapidity  and  a  deafening  roar,  so  that  it  could 
scarce  be  followed  with  the  eyes.  Countless  other  jets  shot  forth  firom  the 
steam  like  rockets,  with  a  hissing  sound,  and  also  dissolved  into  a  hte 
dust  rain,  whose  pearls  slowly  fell  to  the  ground,  while  immeasurable 
steam-douds  brooded  over  the  whole  scene.  Ere  long  it  seemed  as  if  the 
giant's  strength  were  exhausted,  and  the  fatigued  piUar  were  about  to  break 
down,  but  it  rose  again  to  a  height  not  before  reached,  with  even  greater 
speed  and  louder  thunder.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the  stream  that, 
although  there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing,  the  jet  was  not  at  all  driven 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  This  wondrous  spectacle  lasted  for  fifteea 
minutes,  until  the  fury  was  spent  and  the  pillar  of  water  fell  back  not  to 
rise  again :  the  greatest  height  whidi  it  attained  was  140  feet. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  eruption  of  these  hot 
springs,  but  no  pen  and  no  language  is  eloquent  enough  to  furnish  even  a 
remote  idea  of  the  wondrous  magnificence  of  the  spectacle. 

The  night  was  spent  by  our  travellers  in  the  same  way  as  the  pierioas 
one  had  been,  that  is,  on  the  watch,  so  that  they  might  not  miss  any  eruption 
of  the  Great  Geyser^  though  they  dared  hardly  expect  that  it  would  tuipatf, 
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either  in  height,  majesty,  or  imposing  beauty,  the  outburst  of  the  Strokkur 
which  they  had  admired  in  the  morning.  At  midnight  Mr.  Hay,  one  of 
the  party,  woke  them  with  the  news  that  the  detonations  and  trembling  of 
the  Geyser  cone  were  terrible ;  then  came  what  is  called  a  temporary 
eruption,  though  it  was  rather  important,  and  the  hour  did  its  part  to 
heighten  the  interesting  nature  of  the  scene.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
dark  clouds,  close  by  rose  in  the  twilight  the  ash-grey  cone  of  the  Greyser, 
while  all  around,  the  gloomy  landscape  and  the  more  distant  mountain 
ranges  were  veiled  by  the  black  shadows  of  night.  The  uncomfortable 
subterranean  thundering  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  mounting  of  the 
water  in  the  basin,  which  rose  like  a  large  hemisphere  to  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  then  falling  back,  poured  over  the  edges  of  the  basin.  The 
clouds  of  steam  rose  whirling  to  the  sky,  and  all  at  once  the  Great  Strokkur 
and  the  Little  Geyser  began  spouting  together,  while  the  old  foamy  Geyser 
made  frightful  efforts  to  get  .rid  of  its  steam.  It  produced  almost  a 
painful  feeling  to  find  oneself  at  the  midnight  hour  among  all  these  excited 
water-spirits. 

In  these  "  sensation  "  days,  when  everybody  is  pining  for  fresh  excite- 
ment, and  the  majority  go  to  see  M.  Blondin,  not  so  much  to  admire  his 
skill,  as  for  the  chance  of  being  in  at  the  death,  Iceland  is  just  the  countiy 
for  travellers.  There  is,  certainly,  something  veiy  prinutive  about  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  those  who  are  fond  of  grand  sights,  and 
are  not  particular  as  to  fleas,  sleeping  five-and-twenty  in  a  bed — ^that  is  to 
say,  on  the  ground — and  eating  off  plates  which  are  cleaned  by  the  simple 
process  of  giving  them  to  a  dog  to  lick,  cannot  do  better  than  set  sail  for 
the  tight  little  island  next  year.  But  they  must  not  defer  beyond  that 
time,  if  they  wish  to  recoup  themselves  by  publishing  their  experiences ; 
the  stream  has  already  set  in  strongly  for  the  icy  North,  and  we  expect  to 
find  several  books  published  on  the  subject  during  the  coming  literaiy 
season.  Still,  Iceland  is  veiy  far  from  being  used  up,  and  a  good  deal  of 
amusing  information  may  be  picked  up  there  by  an  observer  who  does  not 
go  with  the  settled  purpose  of  writing  a  book.  Next,  perhaps,  to  spending 
a  smnmer  in  Birmingham,  there  is  no  greater  novelty  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day  than  a  six  weeks'  scamper  about  Iceland.  We  offer  this 
advice  in  the  most  disinterested  way;  for  we  have  reached  that  stage  of  life 
when  we  like  to  take  our  ease  in  an  inn,  and  there  does  not  happen  to  be 
a  single  establishment  of  that  nature  throughout  Iceland ;  hence  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  going  there  :  but 
every  one  to  his  taste.  As  every  moimtain  in  Switzerland,  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  has  been  scaled,  as  even  the  famous  Jungfrau  has  lost 
her  virginity,  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  will  have  to  seek  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  ere  long ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that,  if  we  live  long  enough,  we  shall  see  an  Icelandic  Club,  and  read  by 
the  snug  fireside  fascinating  accounts  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  danger^ 
surmounted  in  the  land  of  the  jokuls  and  the  fiords. 
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Society,  as  though  it  were  abut  conglomerate  of  Sir  Charles  Cohktreams, 
is  every  year  acknowledging  itself  more  and  more  "  used  up."  Its  craving 
for  excitement  is  constantly  becoming  conspicuous  by  its  eager  patronage 
of  eveiy  appeal  to  it.  No  sated  epicure,  no  tired  voluptuary  ever  acknow- 
ledged so  complete  a  stagnation  in  the  current  of  his  Hfe,  as  this  civilized, 
this  moral,  this  Christian  community  confesses  in  its  feverish  rushing  after 
what  are  accepted  as  sensational  gratifications. 

The  stir  we  find  in  them  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  effect  of  a 
licavy  stone  dropped  into  a  colony  of  frogs ;  the  majority  of  the  sluggish 
batrachians  immediately  develop  all  their  faculties,  with  the  least  possible 
thought  of  the  injury  the  "  sensation  "  has  inflicted. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  examine  the  word.  As  now  used,  it  means 
a  concentrated  interest  in  any  amusement  brought  particularly  under  our 
attention;  and  it  is  not  only  artifically  produced,  but  apparently,  as  a  greater 
recommendation,  is  commonly  of  illicit  manufacture,  from  sources  genersSy 
considered  unwholesome.  In  some  instances  it  may  have  a  more  innocent 
origin,  and  be  presented  to  the  public  in  what  might  be  called  a  legitimate 
form,  but  on  proper  examination  the  article  cannot  escape  condemnation 
as  partly  or  entirdly  deleterious. 

Some  years  ago  a  Bread  Company  was  established,  that  distilled  a 
spirit  in  the  process  of  baking ;  but  the  consumers  found  the  staff  of  life, 
so  presented  to  them,  much  too  feeble  a  support,  and  soon  neglected  the 
new  process  for  what,  in  unsophisticated  Doric,  they  called,  '*  bread  with  the 
gin  in  it."  Those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  supply  the  demand  for 
sensation,  appear  to  have  reversed  this  process  in  the  separation  of  simflar 
elements  in  diet  intended  for  the  mind — ^they  furnish  the  alcohol  without 
the  farina. 

Such  caterers  for  the  public  taste  nuiy  now  be  found  providing  almost 
every  species  of  entertainment ;  but  their  greatest  success  has  been  effected 
in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  representation.  Sensation  dramas,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  have  long  been  a  resource  of  the  stage,  both  here  and  abroad. 
In  Paris,  extraordinary  achievements  have  been  effected  in  this  direction, 
especially  at  the  theatre  so  long  a  favourite  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  In 
London,  the  archives  of  the  Coburg  are  full  of  such  performances.  What 
old  melodramatic  play-goer  can  have  forgotten  the  sensation  created  by 
the  appearance  of  "  the  identical  horse  and  gig  "  that  figured  in  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  gambler  ?  or  that  which  was  produced  by  the 
faithful  representation  of  the  sanguinary  deed  that  rendered  so  terrible  the 
slaughter  of  the  poor  girl  in  the  Bed  Bam  ?  Cannot  his  memory  fall  bock 
upon  "  Jonathan  Bradford,"  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  trans-Thamesic 
plays  that  so  thrilled  the  pit  and  galleries  of  the  Surrey  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  century  ago  ? 
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But  the  larger  or  more  fasluonable  houses  have  not  been  devoid  of  the 
same  attraction.  "George  Barnwell"  is  a  very  old  sensation  drama. 
"  Blue  Beard  "  aad  "  Prankenstein  "  are  of  later  date;  and  we  could  name 
a  score  of  identically  the  same  type.  Eecently,  an  experienced  play- 
wright found  a  forgotten  stoiy  in  the  work  of  an  Irish  novelist,  that  pos- 
sessed in  a  singular  degree  the  elements  of  dramatic  popularity ;  and  by  a 
skilful  adaptation  of  it  to  stage  purposes,  was  enabled  to  create  scenic 
iUusions  of  a  painful  nature,  that  could  not  foil  of  engrossing  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  beheld  them.  But  the  artistic  accessories  of  the  piece 
were  not  more  carefully  studied  than  the  development  and  costume  of  the 
characters.  The  result  was  the  "  Colleen  Bawn " — ^unquestionably  the 
most  picturesque  representation  of  Irish  hfe,  from  an  Irishman's  point  of 
view,  ever  seen  in  a  theatre.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  recommendations 
of  clever  acting  and  clever  painting,  it  is  thoroughly  artificial,  and  made 
up  of  materials  that  dramatists  of  original  talent  would  not  condescend  to 
adopt. 

It  is  a  "  love  and  murder  "  story,  closely  after  the  Coburg  model,  in 
which  the  hero  is  a  profligate  gentleman,  whose  heart  has  been  won  by  a 
peasant  girl.  He  has  married  her  secretly,  and  his  proud  mother,  in  her 
anxiety  that  the  heir  of  the  house  should  save  himself  from  impending  ruin, 
when  she  discovers  his  secret,  sanctions  a  suggestion  made  to  her  by  a  fellow 
in  her  son's  service,  that  the  low-born  damsel  should  be  got  rid  of  by  violent 
means.  It  is  on  the  apparent  murder  of  the  affectionate  wife  by  her  hus- 
band's faithful  follower,  and  her  timely  rescue  by  a  humble  but  far  more 
honourable  suitor,  that  the  real  interest  of  the  play  depends ;  and  the 
"  sensation  "  is  derived  from  the  artificial  aids  introduced  to  complete  the 
illusion  of  this  attempt  at  cold-blooded  assassination. 

The  exaggerated  fidelity  of  this  Irish  dependent  is  put  forward  by  way 
of  apology  for  his  crime,  while  his  more  criminal  accomplices  are  expected 
to  be  shielded  from  our  detestation  by  their  desire  to  maintain  the 
respectability  of  an  ancient  family.  The  heroine  does  not  develop  much 
pretension  to  character,  and  her  special  friend,  Pather  Tom,  is  anything  but 
what  he  ought  to  be.  In  short,  the  genuine  sources  of  dramatic  interest  are 
totally  neglected,  to  convey  a  life-like  picture  of  a  woman  being  drowned  in  a 
lake  by  design,  and  saved  by  accident  as  she  is  making  her  last  struggle 
for  existence.  To  see  this  spectacle  the  theatre  is  nightly  crowded,  and 
the  amount  of  sensation  pniduced  is  far  in  advance  of  what  any  real  case 
of  suspended  animation  in  the  Serpentine  or  elsewhere  has  ever  excited. 

If  popularity  is  to  be  any  test  of  its  merit,  the  "  Colleen  Bawn  "  has 
been  excelled  by  "  Mazeppa  "  in  number  of  performances,  still  more  in  the 
duration  of  public  favour.  As  a  dramatic  production,  however,  we  should 
no  more  think  of  comparing  the  two  than  of  preferring  the  whining  misery 
of  the  once  illustrious  CartHdge,  as  the  Cossack  hero,  to  the  racy  imperso- 
nation of  Mr.  Boucicault.  All  we  desire  to  maintain  is  our  opinion  of 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  effect  produced  by  such  plays — ^the  craving 
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for  similar  excitement,  in  place  of  the  purer  pleasure  which  the  master- 
pieces of  dramatic  genius  were  written  to  create.  It  must  be  a  deprayed 
taste  which  neglects  the  immortal  creations  of  Shakspere  and  Sheridan,  to 
enjoy  a  sensation  drama  of  the  kind  we  have  described. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  record  graW  objections  to  such  performances,  how 
much  stronger  must  we  denounce  others  that  have  no  claim  to  dramatic 
manipulation !  In  the  "  CoUeen  Bawn  "  there  i^  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence  employed  to  render  an  ultra-romantic  story  as  much  like  real 
life  as  possible ;  but  the  public  amusements  to  which  we  now  refer,  that 
rival  it  in  popularity,  have  no  such  recommendation.  Their  merit  consists 
only  in  an  unusual  degree  of  physical  strength  and  agility,  demonstrated  in 
the  perfonnance  of  feats  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  ranking  no  higher  than  posturing  and  tumbling.  In  an  era  which  has 
distinguished  itself  by  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph — that  has 
produced  the  most  wonderful  achievements  of  mechanical  science,  and 
that  has  made  very  remarkable  advances  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  knowledge,  the  fact,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  both 
sexes  can  be  attracted  to  see  one  man  cook  an  omelet  and  drive  a  wheel- 
barrow on  a  tight-rope ;  and  another  jump  from  one  platform  to  another, 
making  a  certain  number  of  somersaults  by  the  way,  is  likely  to  make  the 
sagacious  observer  imagine  that  public  taste  has  stood  still  since  similar 
crowds  were  brought  together  to  witness  the  exhibitions  of  Madame 
Sacqui. 

If  there  were  nothing  beyond  the  dexterity  of  the  performer  to  witness, 
no  more  need  be  said  of  either ;  but  M.  Blondin  and  M.  Leotard  find 
their  real  source  of  attraction  in  the  semblance  of  imminent  danger  that 
accompanies  their  most  admired  performances.  The  hero  of  the  irajkx 
takes  his  daring  flights  at  the  hazard  of  dislocating  his  vertebrae ;  while  the 
hioro  of  the  rope  carries  on  his  lofty  tricks  under  circumstances  that  render 
a  frightful  death  an  immediate  contingency.  The  appiehensioii  that  the 
spectacle  of  dexterity  will  be  twned  into  one  of  horror,  creates  the 
"sensation"  which  enables  these  distinguished  acrobats  to  realize  un 
income  far  exceeding  the  largest  secured  by  the  ablest  of  our  engineers,  or 
the  wisest  of  our  pMosophers.  And  so  general  has  become  the  unwhole- 
some thirst  for  excitement,  that  an  exhibition,  completed  at  enormous 
expense,  with  the  object  of  reforming  and  intellectualizing  the  people,  has 
sunk  itself  to  the  level  of  the  tea-garden  of  half  a  century  ago,  by 
pandering  to  the  puerile  and  degrading  taste  such  entertainments  develop. 

That  danger  does  exist  in  these  wonderful  leapings  and  tight-rope 
performances  is  clear,  from  the  serious  accidents  that  have  occurred  to  the 
imitators  of  the  two  celebrated  Prenchmen  who  introduced  them  to  a  dis- 
cerning British  public.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  they  are  more  hazardoos 
than  the  once  fascinating  spectacle  of  a  man's  head  thrust  into  a  lion's 
jaws.  As  the  menagerie  marvels  have  had  their  day,  we  live  in  hope  that 
the  day  of  the  tea-garden  marvels  will  not  be  of  much  longer  dnntios. 
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In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating,  tliat  they  are  increasing 
the  love  of  alcoholic  gratification,  to  which  sereral  of  our  theatres  haye 
been,  with  more  or  less  success,  appealing ;  and  daily  increasing  a  morbid 
appetite  among  the  present  generation  of  sight-seers  for  what  is  as  deficient 
in  moral  nutriment  as  in  inteUectual  pleasure. 

Another  phase  of  sensation,  probably  the  most  mischievous  of  aU,  is 
"the  sensation  novel.*'  Like  the  others,  it  possesses  [^no  claim  to  origi- 
nality ;  for  similar  fictions,  continued  in  much  the  same  artificial  manner, 
with  the  like  exaggerations  of  vicious  human  nature,  have  issued  from  the 
press  ever  since  works  of  imagination  have  been  circulated  in  print.  The 
modem  sensation  novel,  however,  partakes  more  of  a  French  than  of  an 
English  type.  It  is  put  forward  usually  as  a  series  of  narrative  melo- 
dramas, in  which  natural  truth  is  in  proportion  to  improbable  romance,  as 
Falstaff 's  halfpennyworth  of  bread  is  to  his  prodigious  quantity  of  sack — 
with  this  marked  difference,  the  beverage  apparently  is  not  the  produce  of 
a  vineyard,  but  of  a  distillery. 

What  might  be  termed  a  topsy-turvy  arrangement  commonly  prevails 
in  the  action  of  the  dramaiu  persona — the  dregs  come  to  the  surface.  If 
a  tramp  is  not  represented  as  a  Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproehe,  you 
may  expect  to  find  a  convicted  felon  a  victim  of  sensibility,  quite  as 
touching  as  the  hero  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."  Self-reliant  young 
ladies,  not  fairly  emancipated  from  short  frocks,  perform  such  prodigies  of 
independence  as  no  amoimt  of  experience  of  the  world  would  sanction. 
With  one  bound  they  escape  the  trammels  of  the  nursery,  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  social  enfranchisement  of  strong-minded  women. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  numerous  imitations  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo  which  have  been  brought  before  the  English 
public  within  the  last  few  years.  They^ve  all  the  same  complexion — 
the  sanguine ;  they  have  all  the  same  spirit — that  of  passion.  The  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  excuse  criminality,  or  to  render  vice  interesting ; 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  reader's  attention  to  the  sequence  of 
incidents  is  to  draw  highly-coloured  pictures  of  social  immorality,  each  of 
which  is  made  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  on  the  excited  mind,  by  a 
dramatic  tour  deforce,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  striking  in  its  way  as  the> 
drowning  scene  in  the  "  Colleen  Bawn.*'  Compared  with  the  ordinary 
pace  of  the  author's  imagination,  it  suggests  "  the  trot  for  the  avenue," 
held  in  reserve  by  the  Irish  postillion. 

In  excuse  for  such  writers  it  has  been  advanced,  that  incidents  equally 
violent  occur  in  our  daily  experience ;  and  the  tragedy  that  lately  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adelphi,  and  half  a  dozen  similar  revolting 
dramas  of  real  life,  are  confidently  quoted.  Nature,  to  be  sure,  produces 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes — but  both  are  phenomena.  In  the  state  of 
society  sensation  novelists  represent,  they  insist  upon  giving  us  earthquakes 
as  matters  of  course,  and  volcanoes  as  every-day  occurt-enccs. 

Perhaps  a  cleverer  work  of  this  kind  than  "  The  "Womaa  in  White" 
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has  never  been  produced.  In  no  modem  fiction  with  which  we  aze 
acquainted  has  the  sembknce  of  reality  been  better  kept  up  throughout  th& 
story ;  and  the  artistic  arrangement  of  its  machinery  very  much  assists  in 
the  illusion  it  creates.  But  when  the  excitement  produced  on  the  imagi- 
nation by  these  well-simulated  scenes  has  evaporated,  and  a  cool  judgment 
proceeds  to  analyze  the  materials  of  this  fascinating  fiction,  their  thoroughly 
artificial  character  becomes  apparent.  The  stage  effects  are  as  conspicuous, 
as  paint  and  canvas  can  make  them — moreover,  they  are  not  new. 

As  every  generation  appears  to  have  had  its  sensation  novels,  probably 
the  latest  productions  in  this  style  of  art  will,  in  due  course,  be  shelved 
with  those  of  Calprenede  and  De  Scudeiy,  Horace  Walpole,  Maturin, 
Matt.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Baddiffe,  and  numerous  other  writers  of  the  same 
melodramatic  tendency ;  but  while  the  vicious  tendency  of  the  reading  i& 
being  diffused  over  the  land,  those  who  possess  a  sounder  judgment  and  a 
healthier  taste  should,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commimity  at  large,  discourage 
their  circulation  as  far  as  their  influence  extends.  There  is  always 
abundance  of  narrative  fictions  of  an  innocuous  kind,  written  with  more  or 
less  ability;  so  that  there  needs  be  no  excuse  for  patronizing  the  sensation- 
mongers  :  and  there  are  many  works  that  have  established  for  themselves 
an  enduring  reputation,  by  a  faithful  portraiture  of  nature,  and  a  careful 
appreciation  of  truth. 

We  except  from  this  category  one  or  two  popular  authors,  the  real 
source  of  whose  popularity  seems  as  difficult  to  trace  as  that  of  the  Nile. 
To  do  them  justice,  we  should  as  soon  expect  sensation  from  their  compo- 
sitions as  from  an  apple  dumpling.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  appears 
to  draw  his  characters  exclusively  from  one  set  of  lay  figures,  and  his 
scenes  from  a  series  of  models  equally  artificial.  Humour  may  be  elicited 
from  this  process,  doubtless,  just  m  it  is  elicited  from  a  still  more  familiar 
set  of  Marionettes;  but  with  flesh  and  blood  humanity,  such  portraits 
bear  as  little  relationship  as  the  personages  exhibited  in  the  waxen  Walhalla 
in  Baker  Street. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  even  great  artists  sometimes 
condescend  to  adopt  the  tricks  of  sensation  writers,  for  the  sake  of  popa- 
larity,  and  present  the  public  with  hybrid  combinations  of  the  mean  and 
the  noble,  the  modest  and  the  impure,  the  hero  and  the  scoundrel,  and  the 
angd  and  the  tigress.     They  may  succeed  in  making  highly  dramatic 
pictures  by  grouping  such  characters  on  their  canvas,  but  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remind  them  that  the  truly  illustrious  masters  of  their  art  vefe 
content  with  representing  virtue  as  virtuous,  and  vice  as  vicious.    We  must 
also  venture  to  ask  them  if  the  public  writer,  be  he  novelist  or  dramatist,  has 
not  a  mission  to  elevate  as  well  as  to  amuse,  and  if  such  mission  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  confounding  the  general  notions  of  light  and 
wrong,  and  catering  for  a  feverish  desire  for  excitement  ? 

The  novel  has  really  become  a  domestic  institution.     In  tmthi  so 
general  is  its  influence,  that  its  presence  is  felt  in  almost  every  link  in  ihs 
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great  social  cludn ;  sometimes,  by  the  way,  acting  rather  as  a  fetter  upon 
sociality  than  as  a  means  of  communication,  as  many  a  traveUer  must 
have  felt,  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to  sit  between  two  evidently  very 
charming  young  ladies  on  a  bench  placed  on  a  fashionable  "Parade" 
overlooking  the  sea,  whose  attention  has  been  engrossed  by  the  interest  of 
the  stories  they  were  perusing.  In  vain  he  turns  his  gaze  from  one 
intelligent  face  to  the  other,  in  the  hope  [of  finding  an  opportunity  for 
saying  something  that  should  enable  him  to  accomplish  that  great  difficulty 
— ^the  first  step  to  a  desirable  acquaintance.  Both  pair  of  bright  eyes 
continue  obstinately  fixed  upon  each  absorbing  page,  and  he  is  finally 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  with  anything  but  charitable  feelings 
towards  the  Bulwer  or  George  Eliot  who  has  produced  his  disappointment. 

To  ladies,  the  novel  is  so  frequent  a  resource,  that  they  make  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  novel-readers  in  this  country.  This  being  the  case,  we 
think  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  that  the  entertainment  provided 
for  them  should  be  unobjectionable  in  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  impression. 
The  only  person  on  ^hom  they  can  place  any  reliance  for  securing  them  a 
wholesome  course  of  reading,  is  generally  the  librarian ;  and  in  provincial 
districts,  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  him.  In  London  the 
case  is  totally  different. 

The  founder  of  the  existing  library  system,  Mr.  Mudie,  to  whose 
enterprise  both  town  and  country  readers  owe  the  facility  and  economy 
with  which  they  are  able  to  secure  new  publications,  is  known  to  exercise 
a  judgment  on  every  book  published.  He  will  not  admit  a  work  into  his 
list  if  immoral  or  trashy,  wlule  large  supplies  are  taken  of  every  production 
possessed  of  legitimate  claims  to  public  favour.  That  his  system  is  a  good 
one,  is  proved  by  the  closeness  with  which  it  has  been  imitated  by  other 
London  librarians ;  and  that  there  is  no  real  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
operation  of  his  judgment,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  great 
publishing  firms  have  found  it  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious  to  them. 
Much  clamour  has  been  raised  against  him  for  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  he  has  decUned  to  assist  in  the  circulation  of  works  of  a  ques- 
tionable character, — questionable  either  as  regards  the  ability,  the  object, 
or  the  composition  of  the  works  objected  to.  All  that  we  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  we  wish  his  discrimination  would  take  a  wider  field  for 
its  operation,  and  include  all  ostensibly  sensational  novels.  If  by  this 
measure  he  could  abate  what  is  fast  becoming  a  public  nuisance,  Mr. 
Mndie  would  add  largely  to  the  obligation  under  which  .he  has  laid  the 
present  generation  of  readers.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  morbid  taste 
which  encourages  "sensation"  will  become  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
remedies,  and.  the  supply  cease  with  the  demand.  We  are  weary  of  this 
unwholesome  excitement  in  any  form ;  but  in  literature  it  has  become 
intolerable. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  mental  excite- 
ment, when  it  is  the  natural  result  of  strong  intellectual  diet.     It  comes 
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from  a  wholesome  source,  and  subsides  without  leaying  any  ill  effects.  The 
sublime  creations  of  genius  on  an  impressionable  mind,  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated without  a  sensible  elevation  of  feeling ;  but  this  is  as  diffezent  from 
the  feverish  sensation  sought  afte£  by  some  modem  authors,  and  by  their 
admirers,  as  is  the  gladdening  exhilaration  produced  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
Moet's  purest  vintage,  compared  with  the  horrible  deUrium  tremens  created 
by  a  debauch  in  which  the  most  noxious  poisons  have  entered  as  elements 
of  the  intoxication.  It  is  the  difference  between  reading  the  "  Paradise 
Lost "  or  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  "  Monte  Christo  "  or  "  East 
Lynne." 

Any  one  who  can  remember  the  first  perusal  of  "  Bobinson  Crusoe," 
of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  or  of  the  "  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  may  be  able  to 
realize  the  influence  produced  by  a  genuine  interest  naturally  developed. 
Let  him  contrast  this  with  the  spasmodic  manner  in  which  the  principal 
incidents  of  recent  sensation  novels  are  made  to  tell  upon  his  sympathies, 
and  the  wholesome  and  imwholesome  effect  will  be  made  clearly  apparent 
to  his  senses.  It  is  difficult  to  make  writer  or  reader  understand  that 
fidelity  to  nature,  even  if  the  picture  be  unassuming,  is  universally  recog- 
nizable, and  never  loses  its  interest.  Hence  the  wide-spread  popularity  of 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  "  Simple  Story;" 
while  exaggerations  of  every  kind,  however  artfully  the  interest  is 
intensified,  after  the  first  rush  at  the  circulating  library  is  at  an  end, 
produce  a  reaction,  or  sense  of  shame,  which  gradually  sinks  the  object 
of  temporary  public  favour  till  it  becomes  completely  neglected,  if  not 
thoroughly  despised.  Bulwer  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  "  Caxtons," 
— a  story  written  with  the  playfulness  of  Sterne,  and  the  tenderness  of 
Goldsmith;  but  his  sensational  efforts,  such  as  ''Lucretia,"  and  "The 
Strange  Story,"  will  take  rank  only  with  the  imitative  efforts  in  the  same 
school  of  novel-writing  of  his  sensational  contemporaries. 
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THE    WAYSIDE    HOUSE. 

BY    LADY    LUSHINGTON. 

"  Gloom  is  upon  thy  lonely  hearth, 
0  silent  house!" 

Ths  trayeller  who  passes  along  the  H road  can  hardly  faQ  to  remark 

a  hoose  of  most  melancholy  appearance  on  his  right,  about  four  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  building  of  some  size,  with  the  principal  front  at  right 
angles  with  the  road,  looking  into  what  was  once  a  garden  bounded  by  a 
shrubbery;  while  a  lower  range  of  building,  which  contained  offices  and 
servants'  apartments,  stretches  along  the  wayside.  There  is  a  paved 
court  at  the  back,  and  beyOnd  it  a  large  walled  space,  studded  here  and 
there  amid  its  wilderness  of  weeds,  with  a  few  old  moss-grown  firuit-trees. 
On  all  sides  beyond  the  boundary,  lies  green  meadow-land  of  no  particular 
beauty,  but  pleasant  to  the  eye,  with  its  diyisions  of  green  hedgerow,  and 
sprinkling  of  old  elms  and  sycamores,  under  which  the  cattle  rest  in  quiet 
groups.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  small  pool  or  a  sluggish  stream, 
nearly  choked  with  weeds ;  otherwise  the  view  is  monotonous  enough. 

But  spring  brings  daisies  and  buttercups  among  the  grass,  and  green 
leaves  to  the  trees,  even  to  those  that  grow  within  the  deserted  garden ; 
and  the  lark,  high-poised  in  the  blue  air,  sends  a  flood  of  gladness  to  float 
in  sweet  sound*  over  the  fields ;  yet  nothing  cheers  that  dreary  old  house, 
sinking  deeper  year  by  year  into  decay  and  desolation.  The  glass  is  gone 
from  every  window,  and  there*  are  boards  nailed  across  the  openings. 
Where  the  stucco  has  not  fallen  away,  it  is  stained  vriiH.  mould,  or  hidden 
with  a  growth  of  yellow  lichen.  Nature  has  tried  to  do  her  gracious  part, 
and  made  a  few  grasses  spring  even  on  the  highest  window-sills,  and  a  little 
ivy  creep  about  the  walls,  but  she  has  only  enhanced  the  general  sadness. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  in  that  bay-window  now  almost  hidden  by  the 
tangled  boughs,  a  father  and  daughter  lingered  over  the  breakfast-table. 
It  was  late  in  the  simimer,  and  the  shadow  of  thick  leaves  made  a  shelter 
from  the  sun,  while  the  air  was  heavy  with  perfume  from  the  well-kept 
flower-beds.  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  even  of  wealth  about 
everything;  from  the  chased  silver  and  exquisite  china  on  the  table,  to 
the  rich  dress  of  the  young  lady.  The  dark  silken  folds  feU  like  the 
robes  of  a  queen  round  her  tall  figure,  and  accorded  weU  vrith  the  stately 
beauty  of  her  face  and  head.  The  dark  hair  smoothly  braided,  the  deeply 
set  eyes  with  their  heavy  fringes,  the  short  upper  lip  and  well-developed 
chin,  the  finely  moulded  throat  set  oS  by  the  laoe  collar  and  knot  of  rose- 
colour,  the  rich  glow  that  pervaded  cheek  and  lip,  all  combined  to  make 
Honoria  Calvert  a  beautiful  woman.  Her  father  certaiidy  thought  her 
so,  as  he  watched  her  pouring  out  his  tea  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that 
nught  have  beseemed  an  empress.  Perhaps  he  did  not  take  the  less  pride 
in  her  beauty,  because  many  found  in  her  a  strong  resemblance  to  himself; 
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and,  indeed,  a  stranger's  eye  could  sec  at  a  glance  that  they  were  father 
and  daughter. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  I  met  an  old  friend  yesterday,  Honoria  ?"  aslspd  Mr. 
Calvert. 

"  No,  sir ;  who  was  it  ?** 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  you  can  recollect  him,  it  is  so  long  ago ;  but 
he  was  a  pupil  of  old  Brown's  when  we  lived  at  Hundon,  and  he  sometimes 
dined  with  us  on  Sundays.  You'were  but  five  or  six  years  old,  and  he 
was  a  great  lad  of  sixteen.     His  name  is  Benham." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  him,"  answered  Honoria,  with  a  smile;  "Archer 
Benham  used  to  swing  me,  and  let  me  ride  on  his  shoulder.  He  was  a 
merry,  good-natured  boy." 

"  Well,  he  seems  a  pleasant  young  man  enough,"  said  Mr.  Calvert, 
"  and  I  told  him  we  should  be  happy  to  see  him  here.  If  he  should  call 
this  afternoon,  ask  him  to  stay  and  dine.  I  will  bring  Ellis  back  with  me 
to  make  a  fourth." 

Honoria  bowed  assent — ^she  was  usually  chary  of  her  words — ^but  she 
looked  pleased,  for  she  had  an  agreeable  recollection  of  her  old  pla^-feilow, 
and  she  liked  society  and  amusement.  She  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
yard,  saw  him  mount,  patted  his  brown  horse's  sliining  coat,  and  nodded 
farewell  as  she  returned  to  the  house  to  give  her  orders  for  the  day.  This 
done,  she  wandered  round  the  garden,  gathered  some  flowers,  and  busied 
herself  in  arranging  them  in  vases  about  the  drawing.room---a  very  unusual 
occupation  for  her,  but  she  was  restless  and  unsettled.  Her  father  seldom 
invited  any  but  his  old  friends  and  contemporaries ;  and  though  she  some- 
times went  with  an  aunt  to  large  and  brilliant  parties,  and  invariably  oa 
such  occasions  received  the  homage  her  magnificent  beauty  seemed  to 
claim  as  a  right,  still  she  was  little  used  to  intimate  intercourse  with  any 
persons  at  all  near  her  in  age. 

At  last  she  began  to  feel  vexed  with  herself;  and  saying  half  aloud, 
"  What  nonsense  to  lose  all  my  time  in  this  w^ay  !"  she  took  a  volume  of 
Goethe  and  her  (jerman  dictionary,  and  worked  diligently  for  two  or  three 
hours.  After  luncheon,  she  foimd  herself  listening  for  the  sound  of  a 
horse;  and,  with  an  expression  of  impatience  at  her  own  folly,  she  sat 
down  to  the  pianoforte.  She  had  no  great  musical  taste ;  but  she  liad  a 
correct  ear,  a  strong  wiU,  and  an  intelligent  mind.  The  hidden  meaning, 
the  depth  of  sentiment  of  the  great  masters  of  harmony,  might  be  as  a 
sealed  book  to  her;  but  she  loved  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  to 
conquer  them,  to  unravel  intricate  and  mazy  passages,  and  put  into  them 
plenty  of  energy,  if  not  of  sweetness.  So  she  opened  one  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  and  laboured  vigorously  at  its  complicated  chorda  and  chromatic 
runs — appreciating  and  enjoying  the  diffici^ity ,  thotigh  she  missed  the  beauty. 

"Well  done!"  exclaimed  a  manly  voice,  when  at  length  she  paused 
for  a  little  rest ;  and  turning  round,  she  saw  a  gentleman,  whom  she  easily 
guessed  to  be  Mr.  Benhain. 
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"  Pray  forgive  me,"  lie  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you.  I  was  duly 
umooaced,  but  your  grand  music  drowned  my  humble  name." 

She-  Held  out  ber  hand  and  gave  him  welcome.  "  I  think  I  should 
have  known  you,"  she  sai4,  looking  steadily  into  his  face ;  "  you  are  very 
little  altered,  only  older  and  taller." 

He  shook  back  his  light  brown  hair  and  twirled  his  moustache  with 
an  air  of  good-humoured  self-complacency,  and  then  said, — 
I  hardly  think  I  should  have  known  you" 

I  was  so  much  younger,"  Honoria  replied,  turning  away  with  a 
sli^^ht  blush  at  the  compliment  his  looks  implied.  He  soon  glided  into  a 
subject  less  personal,  and  when  Mr.  Calvert  returned,  bringing  his  old 
Mend  Mr.  Ellis,  he  found  the  young  pair  strolling  side  by  side  in  the 
shrubbery,  as  amicably  as  they  might  have  done  in  those  old  days  of 
irhich  they  had  been  speaking,  when  Honoria  was  six  years  old. 

The  evening  passed  away  cheerfidly.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  held  a  confidential 
situation  in  the  banking-house  in  which  Mr.  Calvert  was  a  partner,  was 
sensible  and  well-bred;  and  while  he  talked  politics  with  his  employer, 
the  yoimg  people  discussed  themes  more  interesting.  There  was  music, 
too,  to  beguile  the  time.  Mr.  Benham  had  a  rich  tenor  voice,  and  though 
Honoria  could  not  sing,  she  could  accompany  him  brilliantly.  She  could 
talk  of  poetry  also,  more  eloquently,  perhaps,  than  if  she  had  felt  it  more 
deeply.  Certxdn  it  is  thiij^  as  Archer  Benham  rode  slowly  home,  his 
thoughts  were  busy  with  Honoria's  image. 

"She  is  a  glorious  creature  to  look  at,"  he  said  half  aloud,  "and  the 
Other's  a  gentlemanly  fellow  enough.  Now  everybody  is  out  of  town,  it 
won't  be  a  bad  thing  to  ride  this  way  occasionally.  I  shouldn't  like  to 
offend  her,  but  how  splendid  she  would  look  in  a  rage  I" 

Such  were  hia  reflections ;  but  with  Honoria,  life  was  a  more  serious 
matter.  She  had  enjoyed  that  evening's  conversation;  she  had  uttered 
more  of  what  was  really  in  her  heart  than  she  was  accustomed  to  do ;  her 
imagination  had  been  warmed  and  excited  by  her  companion's  descriptions 
of  foreign  travel,  and  her  ear  charmed  by  the  rich  tones  of  his  voice. 

"  That's  a  pleasing  young  man,"  remarked  her  father ;  "  you  seemed 
to  Hke  him,  Honoria,  and  I  hope  he  will  come  again.  He  sings  well, 
doesn't  he  ?     I'm  no  judge." 

Honoria  ignored  the  question,  gave  her  father  his  nightly  kiss,  and 
retired  to  her  chamber.  She  shut  her  door  on  the  outer  world,  extinguished 
her  taper,  and  went  to  the  open  window,  leaning  out  to  gaze  over  the  quiet 
meadow-land  sleeping  in  the  moonlight.  There  was  a  half-smile  on  her 
hps  as  she  murmured, — 

"  Have  I  met  my  fate  to-day  ?  I  could  almost  think  so.  All  was 
yesterday  so  stagnant,  so  dull,  and  now-r —  Why  is  it  all  so  changed?" 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  on,  and  Archer  Benham's  frequent 
visits  had  become  matters  of  course.  Very  commonly  Honoria  rode 
towards  London  in  the  afternoon,  to  meet  her  father,  and  she  had  learnt 
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now  to  be  surprised  when  he  was  alone.  She  was  a  noble  figare  on 
horseback,  and  Archer  had  one  day  playfully  given  her  the  title  of 
"Empress,"  by  which  he  now  commonly  addressed  her.  Mr.  Calvert 
observed  all  that  passed,  and  made  no  objectioi^  The  young  man  was  a 
derk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  with  a  small  salary ;  but  he  was  nephew  and 
heir  to  Sir  Archer  Benham  of  Benham  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  and  therefore  a  very 
eligible  match,  even  for  the  stately  Honoria.  As  yet  he  never  spoke  of 
love ;  but  his  attentions  could  be  construed  into  only  one  meaning,  and 
Mr.  Calvert  complacently  awaited  the  event,  ready  to  give  his  consent  and 
blessing  when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive. 

Meantime,  how  was  it  with  Honoria  herself?  She  was  living  in  a 
dream  of  happiness,  which  she  would  not  pause  to  analyse.  Enough  to 
know,  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  that  she  should  see  him  ere  nightfall; 
or,  if  he  came  not,  enough  to  think  of  all  he  said  in  their  last  ride,  or  in 
the  twilight  stroll  in  the  shrubbery,  or — as  autumn  waned — at  the  fireside, 
or  by  the  piano.  Enough  to  think  out  long  trains  of  reasoning  suggested 
by  some  slight  remark  of  his,  and  to  look  out  over  the  broad  meadows,  and 
know,  he  would  soon  return.  For  on  that  summer  day  when  Archer 
Benham  first  came  to  the  old  house,  Honoria  had  "met  her  fiste,"  and 
now  she  smiled  to  feel  that  it  was  so. 

Did  he  love  her  P  She  never  asked  herself  the  question,  but  it  some- 
times occurred  to  Archer  himself,  and  received  a  doubtful  sort  of  reply. 
He  liked  her  society, — ^her  conversation  always  so  animated  with  him ;  her 
beauty  so  brightened  and  almost  glorified  by  her  present  happiness.  He 
might,  he  thought,  be  drifting  on  towards  matrimony ;  if  so,  weQ  and 
good.  It  did  not  much  matter;  but,  at  all  events,  she  was  handsome 
enough  for  an  empress,  and  clever  enough,  too,  and  no  doubt  her  father 
would  give  her  a  good  portion ;  so,  if  she  should  take  a  fancy  to  him, 
why,  all  parties  would  be  very  well  pleased. 

So  time  passed  on,  and  Christmas  was  coming  near.  One  evening, 
Mr.  Calvert  had  brought  Archer  in  his  carriage  from  London,  to  make 
one  of  an  unusually  large  diimer-party.  Honoria  came  down  with  her 
father  just  before  the  other  guests  arrived,  and  Archer  started  from  his 
seat  to  receive  her.  She  never  dressed  like  others  of  her  age,  but  in  a 
picturesque  style  of  her  own,  and  on  this  occasion  she  wore  ruby-coloured 
velvet,  with  a  coronet  of  chased  gold  beads  on  her  head. 

**  You  are  glorious  to-night.  Empress,"  exclaimed  Archer ;  ''allow  me 
to  tender  my  homage.  I  cannot  greet  you  .as  an  ordinary  mortal;"  and 
he  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  kissed  her  hand.  Her  father  smiled,  and, 
turning  her  towards  the  light,  said,  "Well,  you  are  very  handsome 
to-night,  my  dear,  though  I  say  it." 

"  Thank  you,  papa ;  it  is  something  to  get  a  compliment  from  you,*' 
said  Honoria;  and  then,  to  diange  the  subject,  she  asked  if  he  had  read 
the  letter  ahe  had  put  in  his  room. 
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"  Susie's  letter,  do  you  mean  P  Yes.  little  daiiing,  haw  glad  I  shall 
be  to  see  her  at  home  again  I" 

"  And  who  may  Susie  be  ?  "  asked  Archer. 
Susie  is  my  sister,"  replied  Honoria. 

Your  sister !     Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  a  sister  ?    You  never 
told  me  so,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  wonder  you  never  spoke  of  Susie  in  all  your  talks,"  observed  Mr. 
Calrert.  "  She  is  my  only  other  child,  and  she  leaves  school  at  Christ- 
mas,  to  my  great  joy,  for  she  is  a  sweet,  loving  little  creature,  and  the 
image  of  her  poor  mother." 

A  silence  fell  on  the' three.  The  father's  thoughts  were  full  of  his 
little  girl;  Archer  was  wondering  how  it  was  that  Honoria  had  never 
spoken  of  her  sister — her  young,  only  sister.  It  did  not  seem  amiable  or 
kind.  Honoria  felt  the  doud  of  doubt  that  came  over  him.  She  misht 
have  told  him  it  was  because  he  had  never  jseen  Susie ;  because  her  own 
mind  had  been  full  of  him  and  his  interests,  that  she  had  never  mentioned 
her  little  sister ;  but  perhaps  it  is  always  a  part  of  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  such  as  hers,  to  be  misunderstood  by  its  object. 

The  guests  arrived ;  the  momentary  doud  dispersed ;  and  Archer  could 
not  but  admire  the  perfect  grace  with  which  Honoria  presided  at  the 
feast.  He  noticed,  however,  that  though  perfectly  polite  to  all,  she 
seemed  intimate  with  none  of  the  ladies  present ;  and  he  renuurked  this  to 
her,  when  some  of  them  were  pl^iying  and  singing. 

"  Does  it  surprise  you  ?  "  she  said,  slightly  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
"  I  am  quite  used  to  it.  We  beauties  have  no  friends.  No  woman  ever 
loved  me,  except  my  mother,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  and  little  Susie — if  I 
may  call  that  scrap  of  himmnity  a  woman." 

Again  Archer  was  a  little  startled.  He  did  not  like  a  sarcastic  woman. 
He  began  to  be  glad  he  had  never  spoken  of  bve  to  this  hard  beauty,  who 
had  no  friends. 

She  saw  the  shadow  again ;  and,  with  her  most  winning  smile,  said, — 

"  I  am  tired  of  aU  this  insipid  music.  Come  and  sjng  your  best,  and 
I  wIQ  play  for  you." 

He  did  sing — ^in  those  fuU,  rich  tones  that  found  an  echo  in  her  heart. 
The  music  was  one  of  Mozart's  most  touching  mdodies,  and  Honoria's 
proud  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  when  she  looked  up  to  thank  him.  It 
was  the  sweetest  flattery,  and  might  have  led  him  to  conunit  himself  by 
some  tender  speech,  but  that  Mr.  Calvert  drew  near. 

"  Thai  is  really  beautiful,  Benham,"  he  said.  "  We  must  have  some 
duets  when  Susie  comes." 

What,  does  Susie  sing  P  "  asked  Archer. 

She  always  had  a  sweet  little  vdoe,"  replied  the  father ;  "  and  now 
she  has  been  taking  lessons,  and  they  say  she  sings  unoommoiily  well." 

The  idea  of  singing  duets  with  a  little  girl  fresh  from  school  was  not 
▼ay  attiactiTe  to  a  muaidan  of  Archer's  pretensions;  but  he  promised  to 
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try,  if  Honoria  would  stOl  play  the  accompaniments.  He  was  going  to 
liis  uncle's  for  Christmas;  but  on  his  return  he  would  call,  and  bring 
some  music  with  him  to  try  Susie's  voice. 

In  the  second  week  in  January  he  came.  The  lamp  was  lighted,  the 
crimson  curtains  drawn,  and  the  fire  burning  cheerily,  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Calvert  was  up  stairs,  preparing  for  dinner.  Honoria, 
in  a  dress  of  some  rich  shawl  pattern,  leant  back  in  an  easy  chair;  and  on 
a  cushion  at  her  feet  nestled  a  little  figure,  almost  a  child  in  size,  with  fair 
face  and  light  hair,  her  little  hand  laid  lovingly  on  Honoria's  lap,  her  blue 
eyes  looking  dreamily  into  Honoria's  face.  Both  started  at  Archer's 
approach. 

"  Welcome !"  said  Honoria,  giving  him  her  hand.  **  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  returned.  This,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  little  figure  now 
shyly  standing  beside  her — "  this  is  my  sister  Susie ;  and  this,  Susie,  is 
our  friend  Mr.  Beoham." 

Archer  took  the  little  childish  hand,  only  half  extended  to  him,  and 
clasped  it  kindly,  as  he  looked  down  with  interest  on  the  gentle,  blusiiing 
girl.  Honoria  watched  him,  and  a  fierce  pang  shot  through  her  heart. 
He  had  many  a  time  looked  at  herself  with  admiration,  with  amusement, 
even  with  kindness ;  but  that  look  of  interest  was  an  expression  she  had 
never  seen  in  his  face  before.    What  did  it  mean? 

Mr.  Calvert  soon  joined  them,  and  Archer  dined  with  the  family. 
Susie  was  petted  by  her  father,  and  her  shyness  soon  abated ;  so  that  she 
gave  him  playful  answers,  and  joined  sometimes  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion. Honoria  was  unusually  grave;  and  Archer  saw  Susie  glance 
uneasily  at  her  occasionally. 

"  What  oils  the  Empress  ?  "  he  said,  at  last ;  "  your  majesty  is  silent 
to-day.    Are  you  wearied  with  the  festivities  of  the  season  ?  ** 

**  No,"  Honoria  said,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  we  have  been  very  quiet." 

"  I  thought  veiy  young  ladies  had  parties  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  he 
continued,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Susie. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Benham,"  Susie  said,  laughing,  **I  am  not  a  veiy 
young  lady  now.  It  is  very  hard,  because  one  has  an  empress  for  a 
sister,  that  one  is  to  pass  for  a  child  when  one  is  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen." 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Archer.  *'  I  had  no  idea  I  was 
offending  the  dignity  of  eighteen  years.  I  shall  be  more  discreet  for  the 
future." 

After  dinner  the  piano  was  opened,  and  Susie  was  coaxed  to  sing. 
Truly  had  her  father  spoken  when  he  said  her  voice  was  sweet.  There 
was  a  pathos  in  its  tones  that  went  straight  to  the  hearer's  heart — a  tender 
sadness  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes.  When  she  sang  alone,  and  tiie 
full,  pleading  tones  rose  thrilling  and  dear,  Archer  listened  with  hushed 
breath.  Not  a  note  escaped  him.  Honoria  saw  it,  as  she  aooompaiiied 
her  sister,  and  her  heart  sank  with  dreaiy  apprehension.    Then  eine  doei 
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after  duet,  the  two  lovely  voices  blending  in  exquisite  harmony.    Mi. 
Calvert  was  beside  himself  with  delight. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful,  Honoria  ?  "  he  said ;  '*  only  I  thou^t  you  played 
those  last  chords  a  little  too  loud.  Of  course,  you  know  best ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  they  ought  to  die  away  with  the  voices.*^ 

"  I  am  tired,"  Honoria  said,  abruptly,  pushing  back  her  chair ;  *'  my 
head  aches,  and  I  can  play  no  more.  So,  if  you  want  any  more  music, 
you  must  play  your  own  accompaniments,  Susie." 

Archer  thought  her  rude  and  ill-humoured.  Alas  !  from  what  bitter 
anguish  of  heart  does  a  woman's  seeming  ill-humour  sometimes  spring  ! 
Susie  was  kinder. 

"  How  good  of  you,  dear,  to  play  for  us  so  long !  How  selfish  we  have 
been !  Of  course,  we  won't  sing  any  more.  Sit  here,  and  let  me  bathe 
vour  head." 

Her  pretty  carefulness  was  charming,  and  Archer  watched  it  with  a 
sniile,  forgetting  to  express  regret  for  the  pains  he  was  trying  to  soothe. 
It  was  past  bearing.  Harshly  forbidding  Susie  to  follow,  Honoria  said  she 
would  go  to  her  room.  She  only  needed  darkness  and  quiet.  It  was  a 
very  trifling  headache,  and  no  one  need  be  disturbed  about  it.  Archer 
held  the  door  open  as  she  swept  out,  and  expressed  a  hope  she  would  soon 
be  better. 

"  I  fear  you  are  worse  than  you  will  acknowledge,"  he  whispered,  as 
she  passed  him,  and  he  caught  sight  of  her  troubled  face.  She  stopped, 
called  all  her  pride  to  her  aid,  and  smiled. 

**  It  is  nothing,  I  assure  you.     Good  night."    And  she  shook  hands. 

Her  fingers  were  cold  as  ice,  and  he  could  not  forget  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  a  moment  before ;  but  his  reflections  were  soon  disturbed 
by  Mr.  Calvert,  who  begged  for  one  more  song,  and  silenced  all  Susie's 
objections  by  the  assurance  that  Honoria  could  not  hear  it  in  her  room. 

Meantime,  Honoria  had  locked  her  door,  thrown  aside  the  heavy 
curtains,  and  opened  the  window  at  which  she  had  stood  dreaming  so 
hippily  a  few  short  months  ago.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night.  The 
meadows  were  covered  here  and  there  with  patches  of  snow ;  the  wind 
wailed  drearily,  and  dark  clouds  were  driving  over  the  moon,  which  shone- 
out  at  intervals  with  keen  brightness,  above  the  saddened  landscape.  The: 
bitter  air  was  welcome  to  Honoria's  heated  brow.  She  could  have  shrieked, 
au  answer  to  the  wild  wind ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  despair,  as  the  moon- 
light fell  upon  them.     She  wrung  her  hands  in  anguish.    • 

'*  It  is  coming,"  she  muttered ;  "  I  know  it  is  coming.  Fool,  fool  that 
I  have  been,  not  to  foresee  this — ^not  to  know  that  he  never  loved  me ! 
Oh  God  I  I  have  staked  all  my  happiness,  all  my  peace,  and  he  cares  not 
for  me.  He  wiU  love  her.  I  see  it ;  I  know  it ;  and  I  must  wear  a 
Bmiling  face,  day  after  day,  day  after  day«  Oh  I  if  I  might  die  I  if  I 
might  die  1 " 

Passionate  moans  and  inarticulate  cries  gave  way  at  last  to  a  burst  of 
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tears,  and  then  she  heaixl  the  mufBled  sound  of  music  fin»n  bdow.  It  was 
plain  he  did  not  care ;  and  Susie,  too,  was  heartless,  inconsiderate,  unfed* 
ing,  to  sing  when  her  sister  was  ill  and  suffering.  But  her  passion  was 
exhausted  now,  and  had  given  phice  to  an  intense  self-pity.  She  dosed 
the  window  with  a  shudd^,  drew  the  curtains,  and  prepared  for  bed. 
Susie's  gentle  voice  pleaded  in  vain  for  admittance;  and  only  a  cold 
"  good  night "  answered  Mr.  Calvert's  kindly  inquiries. 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  Honoria  met  her  heavy  trial — ^the  heaviest, 
perhaps,  that  could  be  laid  on  a  nature  like  hers.  She  had  seen  the 
truth.  Archer  found  a  charm  in  Susie's  gentleness  that  all  Honoria's 
beauty  could  not  equal.  His  heart  was  touched  as  it  had  never  been 
touched  before.  All  that  was  best  in  him  was  called  forth  by  this  young, 
tender  creature,  who  could  but  love  him  in  return  for  his  devotion,  and  for 
the  thousand  good  qualities  she  very  naturally  saw  in  him.  Oh  I  what 
days  and  weeks  of  torture  for  Honoria  1  Stifdng  down,  with  the  power  oi 
her  strong  will,  the  anguish  of  her  jealousy,  she  wore  a  smiling  face  in 
spite  of  her  aching  heart.  She  received  Archer  as  a  friend,  and  talked  to 
him  as  of  old,  when  her  sister  was  not  by.  Susie  was  so  occupied  with 
the  strange  new  joy  of  being  bdoved,  that  she  had  sddom  time  to  wonder 
at  Honoria's  wayward  manner, — sometimes  so  full  of  affection  towards 
herself,  sometimes  so  cold  and  stem  as  almost  to  frighten  her  gentler 
spirit.  Still  the  crisis  had  not  come.  Archer  had  not  spoken  of  love,  and 
he  never  saw  Susie  alone.  There  was  to  be  yet  one  more  drop  of  bitter- 
ness in  Honoria's  cup.  Archer  had  forgotten,  as  it  is  easy  for  men  to  do, 
those  old  times  when  he  had  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  making  Honoria 
his  wife.  Now,  she  was  only  Susie's  sister,  and,  as  such,  of  course,  his 
friend.  He  could  find  no  opportunities  of  speaking  to  Susie.  If  he 
offered  her  a  note,  how  her  latge  blue  eyes  would  open  still  wider  with 
wonder !  He  would  speak  to  Honoria.  She  loved  her  sister,  and  would 
know  all  about  her  feelings,  and  speak  for  him.  So  he  watched  for  an 
occasion,  and  soon  found  it. 

"  You  know  so  well  what  admiration  is,  fair  Empress,"  he  began ;  but 
Honoria  shrank  away,  as  if  she  had  been  stung.  **  Forgive  me,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  **  perhaps  that  address  is  impertinently  familiar.  I  only  meant 
that,  used  as  you  are  to  homage,  you  must  know  what  my  fedings  are 
towards  your  sister.  She  is  so  young  and  gentle,  I  am  half  a£caid  to 
speak  to  her ;  but  if  you  will  stand  my  friend,  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful 
to  you." 

He  paused ;  but  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  sail  i^  ^ 
low  voice, — 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

'*  Will  you  advise  me  P  "  he  asked.  "  I  am  so  afraid  of  crpealdi^  too 
scon.    Will  you  talk  to  her  Qf  me,  and  pr^are  her  for  my  dedaration  ? " 

**  On  one  condition,"  Honoria  answered. 

"What  is  it?" 
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"That  you  promise  not  to  speak  till  I  giye  yoa  warning.  Yoii  will 
rain  your  own  cause  if  you  speak  too  soon." 

Archer  hesitated;  then  said,  snuling,  "Well,  I  promise;  only  you 
must  not  try  me  too  long." 

She  wondered  at  herself  for  the  composure  with  which  she  now 
could  go  through  scenes  like  this  one.  No  one  knew  what  passed  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  when  the  tall,  proud  form  lay  stretched  on 
the  ground,  as  if  crushed  by  some  heavy  blow ;  no  human  eye  saw  the 
haggard  face,  peering  out  in  the  moonlight,  the  clenched  hands  raised  in 
a  mad  supplication  for  death.  Morning  found  her  in  her  usual  place  at 
the  breakfast-table,  calm  and  attentive  to  her  duties,  ready  to  listen  to  her 
father's  plans,  and  to  take  her  part  in  conversation.  There  was  no 
outward  change,  or,  at  least,  Mr.  Calvert  perceived  none ;  and  if  he  was  a 
little  puzzled  at  seeing  Mr.  Benham  devote  himself  to  Susie  quite  as  much 
as  to  Honoria,  yet  he  made  no  remark,  and  concluded,  probably,  that  it 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  little  girl's  pretty  voice. 

But  a  dark  shadow  hung  over  the  old  house.  Mr.  Calvert  was  seized 
with  a  fit  at  his  office,  and  almost  instantly  expired,  only  the  day  after 
Archer  had  made  his  appeal  to  Honoria  for  her  assistance.  The  sisters 
were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  Susie  drooped  at  once,  like  some 
tender  plant  beaten  down  by  the  storm.  When  Mr.  Ellis  arrived  to 
amiounoe  the  sad  news,  he  found  the  sisters  sitting  together,  busied  with 
some  womanly  work.  His  face  betrayed  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  evil 
tidings.  He  tried  to  tell  them  cautiously,  but  when  Susie  understood  tb^ 
troth,  she  dropped  irom  her  seat,  like  one  heart-stricken. 

"Poor  child !"  Mr.  Ellis  said,  kindly,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
as  gently  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  daughter.  "  Let  me  carry  her  to  her 
room.  Miss  Calvert ;  she  will  be  better  there." 

Pale  and  wan,  but  tearless  still,  Honoria  led  the  way,  and  Susie  was 
carried  to  her  room.  The  sun  was  shining  gaily  in,  but  Honoria,  almost 
impatiently,  drew  the  heavy  curtains  to  shut  out  the  daylight ;  and,  begging 
Mr.  Ellis  to  send  Susie's  old  nurse,  who  was  still  a  favoured  member  of 
the  household,  she  began  to  undress  the  poor  child.  The  swoon  lasted 
long;  and  for  many  a  day  afterwards,  Susie  lay,  feeble  as  an  infant, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  scarcely  speaking,  even  to  old  nurse,  who  sat  beside 
the  bed,  working  at  the  black  garments,  and  wishing  for  cries  or  tears,  or 
anything  rather  than  that  strange  stillness. 

Meanwhile,  Honoria  came  and  went  through  the  darkened  chambers, 
gloomy,  hopeless,  and  most  miserable.  She  saw  no  one  but  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  had  been  named  in  Mr.  Calvert's  will  as  one  of  Susie's  guardians, 
while  Honoria  herself  was  the  other.  The  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, was  divided  equally  between  the  two  sisters ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  one  of  them  dying,  all  was  to  belong  to  the  survivor. 

"Arrange  all  as  you  think  best,"  Honoria  said  to  Mr.  Ellis;  "only 
I  shall  remain  in  this  house  with  Susie.    I  do  not  care  for  anything  else." 
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Mr.  Ellis  offered  his  wife's  assistance.  ^ 

"  No,"  Honoria  replied ;  **  you  are  very  kind,  but  we  can  do  very  well. 
I  am  glad  to  have  something  to  do ;"  and  she  sighed  drearily.  About 
one  thing  she  was  obstinate, — she  would  not  see  Archer  Benham.  He 
called,  he  sent  messages  through  Mr.  Ellis,  he  wrote  imploring  letters,  but 
all  in  vain ;  she  always  sent  the  same  answer, — "  He  must  wait." 

So  the  weary  weeks  passed  on,  and  Susie  could  yet  only  bear  to  bo 
lifted  from  the  bed  to  the  sofa ;  but  she  sometimes  spoke  of  her  father 
with  quiet  tears  that  the  nurse  rejoiced  to  see.  Strength  might  return  to 
the  delicate  frame,  enfeebled  by  so  severe  a  shock,  now  that  the  mind  was 
clear  and  calm.  And  all  this  time  there  was  a  heart  beating  only  for  her. 
Archer  longed  to  defend  her  with  his  strong,  loving  arms,  against  all  the 
cares,  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  unkindness  of  the  world.  If  she  had  only 
known! 

One  day,  Honoria  was  beside  her  sister's  couch,  silently  watching  the 
thin  fingers  braiding  some  pretty  work.  It  was  so  still  outside,  that  tbey 
c^uld  hear  the  approach  of  a  horseman,  and  presently  a  voice  almost  under 
the  window  asked  for  Miss  Calvert.  Honoria  saw  the  colour  rise  in  Susie's 
cheek,  the  eyes  fill  with  moisture,  the  trembling  hands  drop  the  work. 
She  saw  how  the  tender  little  heart  yearned  with  eager  longing  at  the 
sound  of  that  voice,  but  she  had  no  pity  then.  She  rose,  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  left  the  room.  With  that  burning,  passionate 
jealousy  in  her  soul,  she  dared  not  stay  beside  her  sister.  She  went  to 
her  room,  the  scene  so  often  of  her  fearful  mental  struggles,  and  sat  down^ 
gasping  for  breath,  and  shuddering  at  her  own  thoughts.  A  knock 
roused  her,  and  the  servant  put  a  letter  into  her  hand. 

'*  Mr.  Benham  says,  WiU  you  be  good  enough  to  see  him,  only  for  fi?e 
minutes.  Miss  Calvert?" 

"  I  cannot  see  him,"  she  answered,  hoarsely.     "  Tell  him  I  will  write." 

She  sat  listening  till  she  heard  him  ride  slowly  away ;  then  she  rose 
and  went  to  the  window,  whence  she  watched  the  solitary  horseman  as 
long  as  he  was  in  sight.  Almost  with  a  groan,  she  then  broke  the  seal  of 
the  letter  she  had  held  all  this  time.  An  enclosure  fell  out,  addressed  to 
Susie ;  she  laid  it  aside,  and  read  the  sheet  addressed  to  herself.  In  it 
Archer  implored  her  forgiveness,  but  he  could  wait  no  longer.  Surely,  if 
Susie  loved  him,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  her  to  receive  the  assuranoe  of 
his  deep  and  unalterable  affection.  Would  she  not  give  Mm  some  hope? 
He  could  not  stay  so  near,  and  not  try  to  see  her.  If  Susie  would  not 
give  him  an  answer  now,  would  she  name  a  time  when  he  might  come  ? 
Might  he  return  in  a  month — ^two  months — ^three  months  ?  Meantime  he 
would  go  abroad.  He  would  not  harass  her  for  the  world ;  he  would  be 
a  wanderer  tiU  she  bade  him  come;  only  let  him  have  a  hope,  he  asked 
no  more. 

There  was  a  cold,  cmel  gleam  in  Honoria's  eye  as  she  read.  The 
jealous  passion  she  had  nursed  had. grown  beyond  her  unaasiated  human 
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stiengtli  now,  and  she  yielded  to  its  whispers.  Lighting  a  candle,  she 
held  Susie's  letter  in  the  flame  till  it  blazed,  then  threw  it  on  the  hearth, 
and  stood  watching  it  till  the  last  particle  was  consumed ;  then  she  sat  at 
her  desk  and  wrote,  without  glancing  at  the  open  sheet  that  lay  beside  her, — 

"  Susie  cannot,  wiU  not  listen  to  you  now.  You  will  lose  her  for 
ever  if  you  persist  in  writing.  Her  heart  is  fiill  of  her  father,  and  she 
thinks  it  sacrilege  to  talk  of  any  other  lo?e  now.  Your  plan  of  going 
abroad  is  excellent.  Leave  her  to  me,  and  go.  In  three  months  you  may 
return."  For  a  moment  she  paused..  Implied  falsehood  had  been  but 
too  easy ;  a  direct  untruth  was  harder.  Again  her  evil  spirit  prompted, 
and  she  listened.  A  very  few  words  were  added.  **  Susie  bids  me 
say  so." 

She  dared  not  read  what  she  had  written.  Hastily  sealing  and 
directing  it,  and  only  pausing  to  crush  Archer's  letter  into  a  secret  drawer 
of  her  desk,  she  took  her  note  to  the  hall,  and  put  it  into  the  letter-bag 
herself.  She  could  not  stop  to  think,  but  went  straight  to  Susie's  room. 
The  poor  child  looked  up  with  eager,  wistful  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  white 
with  agitation.  Honoria  moved  out  of  reach  of  her  glance,  and  said,  as 
easily  as  she  could, — 

*'  I  have  had  a  note  from  our  friend  Mr.  Benham.  He  inquires 
kindly  for  us,  and  is  just  going  abroad." 

Her  ear  caught  a  low,  shivering  sigh,  but  there  was  no  answer ;  and 
when  she  ventured  to  turn  from  the  window,  the  little  fingers  were  busy 
with  their  delicate  work  again.     Honoria  smiled  bitterly. 

"  She  does  not  care  much,  after  all,"  she  thought. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Ellis  mentioned,  accidentally,  that  Mr.  Benham 
was  gone  abroad  for  three  months.  Honoria  replied  that  she  had  heard 
so  from  himself,  and  then  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  Archer's  name 
was  mentioned  no  more. 

Summer  was  coming  with  its  roses,  but  no  roses  returned  to  Susie's 
cheek.  The  doctor,  whom  Honoria  anxiously  considted,  said  the  nerves 
bad  sustained  so  severe  a  shock  in  her  father's  sudden  death,  that 
she  could  only  rally  by  very  slow  degrees.  The  old  nurse  trembled  for 
her  darling,  and  called  Honoria's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Susie  grew 
weaker.  The  old  woman  carried  her  about  like  a  cluld,  and  Susie  liked 
to  be  taken  to  the  couch  in  the  bay-windowed  room,  to  lie  listening  to 
the  whispering  leaves,  and  dreaming  over  the  past. 

Honoria  herself  was  fearfully  changed.  Her  cheek  was  hollow,  her 
•eye  burned  with  a  restless  fire.  Sleep  seldom  visited  her.  Through  the 
long  nights  she  wandered  up  and  down  her  room,  pausing  at  the  window 
to  watch  the  grey  dawn  stealing  up  the  sky,  or  to  gaze  over  the  meadow- 
^d,  where  the  grass  was  once  more  rich  and  high,  as  in  the  time  last 
year  when  Archer  Benham  first  came  to  the  old  house.  Thoughts  which 
•almost  maddened  her  rushed  over  her  brain  in  those  miserable  nights. 

"Was  Susie  really  dying,  as  nurse  feared?    Was  it  only  grief  for  her 
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father's  death  ?  Would  the  Imowledge,  the  blessed  certainty  that  she  was 
beloved,  send  fresh  life  through  those  veins,  fresh  vigour  into  that  fading 
form  ?  Should  she  hear  the  truth  soon, — ^to-morrow  ?  No  :  Honoria 
would  wait  till  she  knew  where  he  was,  and  could  summon  him.  She 
knew  not  now  anything  of  liis  whereabouts ;  she  must  wait.  Only  three 
months,  and  he  would  come,  and  then     .     .     .     and  then     .     .     ." 

Two-thirds  of  the  time  had  rolled  away.  It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June, 
and  the  blackbird  was.  piping  in  the  pink-thom  whose  bloomy  boughs 
shadowed  the  bay-window.  Susie  was  on  her  couch  facing  the  garden, 
and  Honoria  sat  with  her  back  to  the  light,  looking  at  her  sister,  and 
tiying  to  fancy  she  was  better.  Susie  shook  her  head  in  reply  to  some 
remark  of  Honoria*s.  "  I  have  taken  my  last  walk,  dear,"  she  said ;  "you 
must  learn  to  do  without  little  Susie." 

Honoria  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  when  suddenly  she  was  starOed  bj 
a  low  cry,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  Susie  raising  herself  on  the  ooucb, 
with  outstretched  hands  and  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  intently  gazing  out 
of  the  window.  Honoria  turned.  He  was  there;  pale,  travel-worn, 
altered — but  it  was  Archer  Benham. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  i^  the  room,  kneeling  by  the  couch,  Susie's 
little  head  lying  on  his  bosom  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  Tender  as  a  mother's 
were  his  low,  caressing  words :  "  My  little  one,  my  dove,  my  daiiing, 
why  did  you  send  mfe  away  ?" 

He  could  only  think  of  the  bliss  of  seeing  her  again  at  first.  Honoria 
sat  spell-bound,  till  at  last  he  turned,  to  her,  and  said  fiercely  "Why 
was  I  not  warned  of  this  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  I  heard  from  a 
stranger  that  she  was  ill." 

"  How  could  I  know  where  you  were  ?  "  faltered  Honoria. 

"You  knew  my  uncle's  address,"  he  said;  then,  turning  to  Susie, 
"  Why  did  you  not  answer  my  letter,  my  little  one  ?  Why  not  tell  me  1 
should  be  welcome  ?  One  word  would  have  brought  me,  as  I  told  you. 
Why  did  you  not  write  ?"     Susie  looked  up  astonished. 

"  Letter !"  she  said,  "  I  had  no  letter." 

Honoria  hid  her  face,  and  the  truth  flashed  on  Archer  that  he  had 
been  deceived.     He  started  to  his  feet,  and  cpnfronted  her. 

"You  did  not  give  her  my  letter?"  he  asked,  seizing  her  wrist. 
"Where  is  it?" 

"  I  destroyed  it." 

The  words  sounded  unnaturally  hollow.  He  stood  a  moment,  as  if 
paralysed ;  then  a  low  moan  from  Susie  roused  him,  and  he  flew  to  his 
place  by  the  couch,  where  the  poor  child  lay  cold  and  stilly  faint  with 
tenor. 

"  God  forgive  you  I "  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  from  Honoria. 
"  You  have  murdered  your  sister." 

It  was  too  true.  Joy  came  too  late  to  save  the  young  life,  blighted  by 
sorrow  and  falsehood.     The  next  day,  with  words  of  Christian  forgiveness 
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and  Cluistian  hope  on  her  lips,  Susie's  spirit  passed  into  the  world  where, 
sorrow  is  unknown.  Honoria  had  confessed  all,  and  Susie  had  earnestly 
pleaded  with  Archer ;  but  Honoria  felt  that  his  seeming  pardon  was  but 
spoken  to  pacify  her  sister,  and  that  in  reality  he  shrank  from  her  with 
di^ost.  One  promise  Susie  had  exacted  from  her  old  nurse;  it  was 
that  she  should  always  remain  with  Honoria.  Even  Susie's  influence 
would  have  &iled  here  had  the  old  woman  known  the  truth,  but  none 
erer  knew  it  except  the  three  persons  concerned. 

The  funeral  moved  away  from  the  house,  and  once  more  Honoria  gazed 
from  the  window,  wild  and  hopeless,  as  the  body  of  her  only  sister  was 
carried  to  the  grave.  From  that  day  she  never  again  saw  the  face  of 
Archer  Benham,  nor  did  any  friendly  foot  ever  cross  her  threshold. 
With  Mr.  EUis  she  would  only  communicate  by  letter  on  matters  of 
business.  She  dismissed  every  servant  except  the  gardener,  his  wife,  and 
the  old  nurse.  She  never  left  the  house  by  day,  only  in  the  twilight  she 
would  steal  into  the  garden  or  shrubbery,  and  wander  for  hours  like  a 
restless  ghost;  and  many  a  time  the  passing  traveUer  might  be  startled 
by  the  sight  of  a  white  despairing  face,  looking  drearily  out  of  one  of  the 
upper  windows.  Who  shall  say  whether  peace  ever  came  to  that  proud 
and  sinfril  heart  ?  Death  took  her  after  many  years.  The  nurse,  entering 
her  room  one  morning,  found  the  bed  had  not  been  occupied,  but  on  the 
floor  under  the  window  lay  Honoria,  her  grey  hair  unbound,  her  hands 
clasped  as  if  in  supplication.     She  was  dead. 

Her  will  left  all  her  large  fortune  to  different  charitable  institutions, 
after  providing  for  her  servants.  The  house  she  bequeathed,  without 
remark,  to  Archer  Benham,  now  a  baronet  and  in  possession  of  Benham 
Paik,  but  still  a  sad  and  solitary  man.  By  his  order  the  furniture  was 
sold,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  things  he  reserved  for  himself.  In 
the  secret  drawer  of  Honoria's  desk,  he  found  a  crushed  letter,  which  he 
tore  and  flung  to  the  winds ;  the  other  papers  he  handed  to  Mr.  Ellis. 
After  the  sale,  he  ordered  that  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  and  left  to 
decay.  The  very  windows  had  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  boards, 
and  neglect  soon  did  its  work.  The  once  cheerful  home  is  now  but  a 
desolate  ruin,  which  the  traveller  can  scarcely  pass  without  a  sigh,  even 
when  the  history  of  its  former  inmates  is  unknown  to  him. 
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OUR  SOLDIERS  AT  SEA. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  from  behind  a  low  ridge  of  lulls  to  the  eastward 
of  Kurrachee,  as  I  tiumed  out  of  my  cot,  made  a  tropical  toilette,  and  went 
on  deck  to  take  a  last  quiet  look,  for  the  time  being,  at  Indian  soil.  Still 
life  reigned  supreme.  Around,  dose  to  shore,  lay  the  boats  forming  the 
yet  unHnished  Indus  flotilla,  and  beyond  these  stretched  the  low  sandy 
plain  through  which  the  many-mouthed  river  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
town  dotted  this  plain  to  the  northward  of  the  harbour,  and  the  high 
church  tower,  marldng  its  centre,  was  the  only  prominent  object  against 
the  horizon.  A  more  pictureless  prospect  I  have  seldom  seen.  An  hour 
passed,  my  cheroot  was  finished,  and  life  came  into  the  landscape.  The 
bells  struck  five,  the  watch  turned  out,  and  aU  was  activity  alow  and  aloft. 
The  commissariat  buUock-waggons  were  soon  seen  wending  their  laborious 
way  along  the  road  between  the  town  and  the  harbour,  and  before  the  son 
had  begun  to  exercise  his  power,  the  troops,  with  all  their  accessories, 
were  on  the  Grovemment  quay  ready  to  embark.  Now  all  was  noise  and 
bustle ;  our  living  freight  comes  up  on  one  side,  havresacks,  portmanteaus, 
bundles,  and  baggage  on  the  other.  Breakfast  is  despatched  in  an 
uncomfortable  and  summary  manner;  Grovemment  officials  make  their 
final  inspection ;  dubashes,  buggy-wallahs,  and  Parsee  agents  (whose  name 
is  legion)  make  their  final  settlements  and  depart  (grumbling,  of  course), 
and  at  eleven  a.m.  up  comes  the  anchor. 

"  Well,  doctor,  we're  in  for  four  months  of  it,"  said  Captain  S , 

our  commanding  officer,  as  the  tug  threw  off  her  hawser,  wished  us  £ur 
winds,  and  steamed  back  to  the  harbour.  "  Never  mind,  there  are  just 
enough  to  make  up  a  rubber." 

Up  went  topgallant-sails  and  royals,  and  away  we  scudded,  with  a  fine 
six-knot  breeze  on  the  quarter.     Kuirachee  soon  looked  little  in  the 
distance,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  knew  us  no  more.     Manora  Point, 
standing  boldly  out  to  the  last,  wished  us  good-bye,  and  few  were  the 
regrets  when  land  was  invisible,  and  our  imprisonment  in  wood^i  walk 
fairly  begun.     Though  but  a  novice  in  tropical  countries,  I  could  tol»iibly 
well  appreciate  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of  joy  felt  and  expressed  by  all 
around  me  at  the  prospect  of  once  more  sniffing  a  really  temperate  breeze 
in  a  temperate  latitude.     Men  were  with  us  who  had  not  seen  home  for 
more  than  twenty  years;   who  had  lived  in  India  through  storm  and 
sunshine,  and  who  had  ended  gloriously  their  career  there  by  hdping  to 
quell  that  mutiny  which  wellnigh  scattered  to  the  winds  our  Sovereign's 
rule  in  Asia.     Women  were  with  us,  some  few  of  whom  had  borne  with 
their  husbands  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  every  sense  of  the 
expression;  all  of  whom  had  passed  through  that  ord^  of  discomfort 
and  minor  hardships  utterly  unknown  to  the  women  of  England,  who  hsTe 
never  qiutted  their  native  soiL  -  Children  were  with  us,  moet  of  whom  had 
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first  seen  the  light  under  an  Indian  sky,  and  whose  ideas  of  life  were 
consequently  connected  very  closely  with  heat  and  Hindostanee;  they 
seemed  happy  enough  now  as  always,  for  a  soldier's  child  in  a  marching 
regiment  knows  and  cares  little  about  domestic  comforts,  and  few  of  these 
young  hopefuls  looked,  comparatively  speaking,  at  all  the  worse  for  their 
tropical  experiences.  **  Homeward  bound  "  was,  however,  just  now  the 
watchword  of  all,  and  I  mentally  contrasted  the  gleesome  countenances  of 
my  present  fellow-travellers  with  the  dejected  and  saddened  aspect  of  a 
large  party  of  women  and  children  landed  under  my  charge  some  three 
weeks  before. 

Our  soldiers  find  a  footing  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  those  at 
home  read  of  their  doings  and  movements  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  It 
sufficeth  our  John  Bull  that  the  British  lion  holds  his  own  wherever  he 
places  his  paw ;  and  he  considers  not  how  large  a  proportion  of  a  soldier's 
life  is  spent  on  the  high  seas,  where  his  very  existence,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  wellnigh  ignored. 

With  fair  winds  and  prosperous  weather,  about  a  hundred  days  must 
elapse  before  we  reach  Gravesend,  and  our  little  world  of  270  souls  must 
live  on  and  look  after  itself. 

Order  soon  prevails,  for  all  now  with  us  were  seasoned  soldiers,  had 
seen  lots  of  service,  and  were  hoping  that  this  would  be  their  last  voyage. 
The  main  deck  of  a  troop-ship  presents  nothing  very  striking  in  its  arrange- 
ments, being  more  or  less  dean  and  smart  aca>rding  to  the  activity  of  the 
ship's  officers,  and  the  supervision  of  their  commander;  to  him  is 
entrusted  all  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  department,  and  he  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  charter-party,  specially  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  on  this  point.  Officers  commanding  in 
transports  are  also  recommended  to  use  all  possible  means  to  further  these 
arrangements,  so  that,  imder  general  drcumstanoes,  the  ship's  deck  should 
be  thoroughly  dean  at  all  times,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  rough  weather. 
Large  wooden  firames,  called  storm-hatches,  with  moveable  tops,  are  placed 
over  all  the  hatchways,  their  intended  object  being  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  air  along  the  troop  deck  bdow  in  stormy  weather.  I  cannot  but  tliink 
them  a  most  clumsy  encumbrance  on  the  deck  of  a  ship;  they  are  constantly 
in  the  way  of  the  sailors,  render  the  descent  through  the  hatdiway  infinitdy 
difficult,  and  I  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  their  utter  usdessness  for 
purposes  of  ventilation,  in  that  they  impede  the  action  of  windsails  in  fine 
weather,  and  must  be  closed  completely  whenever  there  is  any  probability 
of  shipping  seas.  It  is  just  five  o'clock ;  we  have  finished  dinner  in  the 
cuddy,  and  have  smoked  our  cheroots  on  the  poop,  gladly  welcoming  the 
sun's  decline.  Thinking  that  by  this  time  our  living  freight  must  have 
shaken  into  their  places,  we  dived  down  the  after  hatch  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  The  arrangements  of  a  troop  deck  are  somewhat  "varied 
aooording  to  circumstances — as  the  number  of  women  and  children,  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  &c. ;  but  a  general  scheme  pervades  alL    The  deck  is 
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open  fore  and  aft  throughout  its  entire  length ;  it  is  then  divided  into 
three  chief  compartments, — cme  for  the  married  portion  of  the  community 
and  their  families,  a  second  for  the  general  body  of  troops,  and  a  third  for 
the  sick ;  this  last  division  is,  of  course,  larger  in  ships  bringing  home 
invalids  :  a  small  space  is  also  boarded  up  and  barred  to  serve  as  a  prison, 
but,  thanks  to  good  discipline,  is  seldom  used.     We  found  ourselves,  on 
descending,  in  the  married  men's  quarters,  which,  in  this  instance,  occupied 
one-third  of  the  ship's  length.     Bunks — i. «.,  long  sleeping-boxes — an 
provided,  a  row  of  these  being  built  on  each  side,  with  double  rows  in  the 
middle.     These  bunks  are  sometimes  double,  sometimes  triple,  as  to  height, 
and  the  wife,  with  her  little  ones,  must  choose  between  the  difficult  ascent 
of  the  upper,  and  the  confined  air  of  the  lower,  dormitories.     The  latter 
axe  decidedly  preferred,  and  we  found  an  old  sergeant  engaged  in  the 
unenviable  task  of  uniting  conflicting  interests,  and  assigning  a  resting- 
place  to  each  with  as  much  equity  as  possible.     A  curtain,  rolled  up  during 
the  day,  and  dropped  at  night,  separates  this  division  from  the  rest  of  the 
deck.     Looking  "  for'ard,"  we  see  at  a  glance  the  general  arrangements. 
A  row  of  tables  is  placed  on  each  side,  with  benches  to  match,  each  table 
accommodating  six  individuals,  and  fonning,  in  regulation  parlance,  a 
mess.     Each  mess  is  provided  with  its  own  cooking  and  eating  utensils, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  same  during  the  voyage;  as 
the  men  know  that  there  is  no  market  at  which  to  replenish  their  stock  of 
hardware,  they  are  tolerably  careful,  and  few  breakages  occur.    Every 
soldier,  if  not  in  hospital,  or  otherwise  disabled,  sleeps  in  a  hammock. 
The  hammocks  are  slung  in  rows  fore  and  aft,  dose  to  each  other;  for,  as 
they  all  swing  simultaneously,  no  more  room  is  required  for  each  than  the 
hammock  actually  occupies.   Ndghbours  can  thus  talk  to  each  other  in  bed 
comfortably  enough;  and,  depend  upon  it,  many  are  the  yams  spun  dnring 
the  long  hours  spent  on  the  swing  "between  decks."      This  division 
occupies  naturally  the  largest  portion  of  the  deck.     Our  hospital  is  small, 
and  situated  dose  to  the  bows ;  it  is  tailed  off,  and  contains  six  bunks, 
with  room  to  hang  as  many  cots.     (A  cot  is  an  oblong  swing-bed,  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  conventional  hammock,  i£nd,  to  my  mind,  by  &r 
the  most  comfortable  kind  of  couch  at  sea,  when  the  ludicrous  difficulties 
of  getting  in  and  out  are  fairly  surmounted.)    A  table  and  benches,  like 
those  outside,  do  double  duty  for  the  hospital  sergeant  and  orderlies,  and 
as  the  only  furniture  of  my  consulting-room, — a  cheerless  place,  truly,  for 
a  sick  soldier,  and  a  contrast  indeed  to  those  comfortable  wards  on  the 
''  Dreadnought "  hospital-ship,  where  the  sick  sailor  finds  a  snug  home. 

The  internal  life  of  a  troop-ship's  inhabitants  is,  as  with  all  dungs 
military,  one  of  rule.  I  rise  at  five,  and,  an  hour  after,  go  down  to  attend 
to,  and  prescribe  for,  the  sick.  All  are  up  and  doiag  somethng.  That 
very  uncomfortable,  but  veiy  necessary,  process,  yclept  "  washing  dedcs," 
has  just  commenced.  Hammocks  are  unatrui^,  rcdkd  up,  and  ctfried 
on  dedc,  to  be  pfled  amidshipa  during  the  day.     ChildKeii  an  uBdetgoing 
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matutinal  ablations,  and  a  good  deal  of  unsteady  walking  is  obserrable,  as 
we  are  now  considerably  on  the  slant,  and  few  have,  as  yet,  donned  their 
sea  legs.     The  morning's  visit  soon  showed  me  how  many  broken  consti- 
tutions and  wrecks  of  once  hearty  men  we  were  carrying  home.   They  might 
reach  England,  His  true,  but  how*  few  of  them  will  have  that  health 
without  which  life  is  but  an  existence,  and  old  age  but  a  burden  I     All 
were  incapacitated  from  further  service  by  disease  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  except  a  few  who  had  received  wounds  during  the  late  mutiny. 
Foot  were  insane,  the  result  of  sunstroke :  they  were,  of  course,  strictly 
watched,  for  the  care  of  such  patients  on  board  ship  involves  great 
responsibilities.     It  is  at  present,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  always,  the  plan 
to  send  insane  patients  home  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  distributing  them, 
as  equally  as  possible,  among  the  whole  number  of  soldiers  returning  for 
discharge  to  England.     The  wisdom  of  such  a  plan  may,  I  think,  justly  be 
questioned:  it  is  highly  injudicious  to  send  this  class  of  patients  in  a  ship  in 
which  children  are  conveyed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  complete 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  them  than  at  present  exist.     Medicines  aie 
given  and  taken,  those  too  weak  for  duty  put  upon  the  sick  list ;  eight 
beUs  strike,  the  breakfast  call  sounds,  and  down  come  the  messmen,  with 
unsteady  gait,  with  the  rations  of  biscuit  and  tea.     I  make  my  way  with 
some  difficulty  to  the  stem,  anxious  to  observe  how  our  soldiers'  wives  and 
children  fare  at  sea.     Some  say  that  first  impressions  are  invariably  correct, 
and  in  this  instance  I  should  certainly  hold  with  the  remark.     My  dtb&i 
here  impressed  me  with  the  idea,  which  experience  confirmed,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  wife  of  the  British  soldier  is  not  clever  at  making  the  best 
of  indifferent  quarters.     'Tis  true,  sea-sickness  was  veiy  rife  with  them 
just  then ;  but  as  this  wore  off,  and  fine  weather  continued,  the  women's 
quarters  were  invariably  found  in  a  state  of  dire  discomfort  and  dirt.     A 
general  want  of  energy  (nurtured,  perhaps,  by  a  tropical  sun)  is  observable 
among  them,  and  a  chief  part  of  my  duty  consisted  in  a  hebdomadal 
clearing  out  and  thorough  cleansing  of  these  temporary  domestic  quarters 
between  decks.     It  is  so  difiicult  to  persuade  a  soldier's  wife  that  ventilation 
is  necessary  to  health,  that  clothes-lines  are  not  appropriately  placed  along 
a  row  of  bunks ;  in  short,  that,  as  to  things  sanitary,  prevention  is  better 
than   cure.      I  left  them  this  morning  in  statu  quo  (seeing  the  utter 
impossibility  of  reducing  such  a  party  to  a  state  of  orderly  cleanliness  at 
present),  stumbled  up  the  main  ladder,  and,  gaining  the  poop,  looked  out 
on  a  glorious  morning — sun,  sky,  and  water  great  in  their  expanse  and 
power.     No  doud,  no  ship,  not  even  a  bird  in  sight.     We  were  moving 
through  the  water  at  a  tolerably  brisk  rate,  with  all  sails  set ;  so,  sniffing 
savomy  odours  arising  from  the  caddy,  I  went  below,  thinking,  with 
satisfaction,  that  we  had  already  lessened  our  journey  by  120  nules.     Our 
party  in  the  cabin  department  was  but  small ;  in  fact,  just  enough  for  a 
rubber.     The  fair  sex  was  not  represented,  and  but  one  of  our  quartett 
eou^d  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  joining  his  better  half  at  the  journey's 
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end.     Captain  S ,  the  happy  man  in  question,  was  going  liomc  m 

charge  of  the  troops,  and  was  (ay,  is,  I  trust),  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  capital  fellow.  Without  interest  or  influence  with  the  powers  that  be, 
he  had  served  with  his  regiment  at  most  foreign  stations,  and  had  already 
grown  grey  in  his  country's  service,  though  hardly  as  yet  passed  the 
prime  of  life.  Glad  enough  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  England  for  the 
sake  of  those  it  contained,  he  was,  par  excellence,  the  merry  member  of  our 
little  clique,  and  whiled  away  many  an  otherwise  monotonous  evening  by 
pleasant  tales  of  experience  and  reminiscence.  We  finished  a  tolerably 
substantial  meal,  and,  selon  la  regie,  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  to  inspect 
the  men.  All  able  to  attend  are  drawn  up  in  file,  as  well  as  space  permits, 
along  the  main  deck,  with  bare  arms,  chest,  and  feet ; .  a  general  inspection 
serves  thus  to  detect  at  once  any  want  of  cleanliness,  and  unwashed  limbs 
are  easily  discovered.  This  done,  we  proceed  below.  All  is  perfectly 
dean  now,  and  everything  taut ;  even  my  bugbear,  the  women's  quarter,  is 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  order  by  the  miraculous  efforts  of  the  sei^eant-major 
and  his  assistants.  Invalids  only  are  allowed  below  from  nine  to  twelve,  in 
order  to  give  the  deck  as  thorough  a  ventilation  as  possible ;  scuttles  are 
opened  to-day,  for  the  weather  is  tolerably  fine ;  the  windsails  fore  and  afl 
are  all  in  due  order,  but  'tis  certain  that  our  troop  deck  does  not  rid  itself 
well  of  foul  air.  As  we  glance  round,  the  cause  thereof  is  evident  enough; 
there  are  no  stem-ports.  Fresh  air  in  abundance  may  find  its  way  do^m 
the  fore  hatch,  but  no  means  of  egress  exist  for  the  impure  air  seeking  to 
escape  at  the  stem.  We  go  for'ard,  and  find  our  little  hospital  intolerably 
hot ;  it  is,  as  I  before  described,  situated  at  the  bows,  under  the  forecastle, 
and,  consequently,  in  front  of  the  fore  hatch.  No  fresh  air  can  be  sent 
directly  into  it,  except  by  means  of  two  small  scuttles,  which  are  always 
closed  whenever  the  wind  is  at  all  fresh.  These  two  glaring  evils  were,  of 
course,  irremediable  then,  and  the  hospital,  instead  of  being  used  as  a 
quiet  retreat  for  the  most  severe  cases  of  sickness,  became,  of  necessity, 
a  dernier  resiort. 

It  should  certainly  be  a  nne  qua  mm  in  chaii;ering  a  vessel  for  this 
service,  that  the  'tween  decks  shall  have  open  stem-ports,  and  that  the 
hospital  shall  be  situated  at  the  stem,  and  not  at  the  bows,  of  the  ship. 
The  latter  arrangement  is,  I  am  aware,  sometimes  carried  out,  but  no 
special  rule  exists  respecting  it ;  and  few  who  have  not  made  a  voyage 
with  a  large  living  freight  can  tell  the  great  discomfort  that  want  of 
arrangements  such  as  these  causes. 

Official  duties  are  now  over  for  the  day ;  sentries  are  placed  at  the  fore 
and  main  hatches,  on  the  forecastle,  and  over  the  water-butts, — ^for  these  last 
require  strict  supervision.  Each  man  and  woman  is  allowed  one  gallon, 
each  child  half  a  gallon,  of  water  per  diem.  A  certain  proportion  of  this  is 
served  out  to  every  mess,  morning  and  evening,  for  tea;  the  remainder  is 
emptied  into  casks,  to  which  all  have  access,  going  to  drink  w  proprH 
permmd.    No  water  is  allowed  to  be  carried  away  daring  the  day,  except 
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by  the  doctor's  order.    This  very  neoessaiy  regulation  prevents  wastage, 
which,  even  with  all  possible  care,  goes  on  often  to  an  alarming  extent. 
"  Water,  water,  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink,"  though  poetical  in 
theory,  is  by  no  means  pleasant  in  practice.     Awnings  are  spread,  and 
irom  eleven  to  twelve,  little  is  done  by  any  except  the  cooks,  who  may  be 
seen  at  intervals  issuing  from  their  smoking  kitchens  near  the  forecastle, 
glad  to  catch  a  little  fresh  air.     These  somewhat  laborious  posts  are  filled 
by  men  chosen  from  the  ranks,  to  whom  an  extra  rate  of  pay  is  given. 
Their  kitchens  are,  of  course,  constructed  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
but  little  provision  is  made  for  supplying  the  sick  with  variety  of  diet,  oft- 
times  necessary.     Great  improvements  might  be  made  in  this  respect,  for, 
although  it  is  generally  understood  that  all  cooking  for  the  hospital  shall 
be  performed  in  the  ship's  galley,  no  order  exists  to  that  effect,  and  in  an 
ill-regulated  vessel  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  indefinite  arrangement 
are  endless  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme.   -Twelve  o'clock  strikes,  sights 
are  taken,  our  position  determined,  our  day's  run  noted,  our  future  course 
given,  and  dinner,  that  great  business  of  the  day  on  board  ship,  commences. 
On  leaving  port,  troops  are  always  supplied  with  fresh  provisions  for 
two  days.     In  this  instance  the  meat  was  found  to  be  less  fresh  than  was 
desirable,  and  was  at  once  thrown  overboard,  so  that  the  regular  scale  of 
victualling  was  adopted — ^beef,  flour,  and  suet  being  the  staple  commodities 
for  to-day.     The  weather  was  so  hot,  that  many  by  choice  ate  their  dinners 
upon  deck ;  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  much  betted  the  married  messes 
fared  than  their  bachelor  neighbours.     The  messman  for  the  week  brought 
up  the  dinner,  each  party  being  responsible  for  the  making  of  their  own 
pudding.     Many  varieties  of  the  latter  existed,  from  the  uninviting-looking 
mass  concocted  hastily  and  clumsily  by  some  member  of  an  unmarried 
clique,  to  the  wholesome  pudding  (flavoured  with  a  few  currants  from  the 
private  stock)  set  down  by  a  clever  soldier's  wife  before  her  husband  and 
four  or  five  hungry  bairns.     Sea-sickness  affects  children  but  very  slightly 
indeed,  and  their  appetites  on  board  ship  are  wonderful  to  witness.    The 
scale  of  diet,  as  to  quantity,  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  but,  as  the  owners 
of  the  ship  usually  supply  all  provisions,  the  quality  of  the  meat  and  other 
articles  of  food  varies  considerably.     It  is  true,  an  inspection  of  all  comes- 
tibles takes  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage ;  but  complaints, 
some  just,  others  frivolous,  are  so  often  preferred  by  the  soldiers,  that 
officers  in  charge  of  a  troop-ship  have  no  light  duties  to  perform  in 
preserving  a  requisite  amount  of  content  among  those  under  their  command 
daring  a  long  voyage ; — ^this  by  the  way.    Dinner,  like  all  good  things, 
comes  to  an  end  at  last ;   and  after  the  decks  are  duly  swept,  all  betake 
themselves  to  that  laziness  which  a  tropical  afternoon  so  thoroughly 
favours,  and  the  far  niaUe  principle  holds  its  own   completely.    The 
loajority  go  to  sleep;  some  smoke,  a  few  talk,  and  all,  for  the  nonce, 
seem  contented.    All  the  hospital  inmates  able  to  bear  removal  are  now 
brought  upon  deck;  and  two  or  three,  to  whom  quietude  was  particularly 
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necessaiy,  were  carried  np  to  the  poop.  As  I  went  about,  superinte&dmg 
their  removal,  it  was  sad  to  see  and  know  how  small  was  the  prospect  to 
them  of  ending  their  journey.  Pale  and  ill  as  thej  now  were,  there  was 
still  that  gleam  of  cheerfulness  which  rest  and  the  hope  of  home  always 
give.  The  sea  breeze,  with  calm  weather,  had  already  effected  a  change 
for  the  better ;  but  I  knew  that  the  Cape,  with  its  gales,  adyerse  currents, 
and  cold  weather,  had  yet  to  be  passed  before  these  old  soldiers  could  fairly 
reckon  upon  reaching  England. 

Half-past  three,  or,  in  nautical  parlance,  seven  bells,  is,  I  bdieve,  the 
universal  dinner-hour  on  troop*ships  for  the  cuddy  passengers ;  soup,  flesh, 
and  fowl  in  every  variety — ^the  domestic  birds  being,  however,  terribly 
tough  towards  the  journey's  end.     Very  little,  if  any,  fish  is  eaten  on  a 
long  passage,  for  though  they  are  seen  daily,  the  opportunities  for  angling 
are  few,  and  shark  is  by  no  means  a  delicate  dish.     We  don't  fare  badly, 
however,  and  soon  adjourned*  to  smoke  that  eternal  pipe,  so  genenl  a 
£[ivourite  with  Europeans  abroad,  and,  I  must  needs  say,  so  excusable  a 
luxury.     Five  o'clock,    and  tea  now  claims  universal  attention.    The 
youngsters  are  noisy  enough  over  it,  and,  en  masie,  seemed  as  much  at  home 
here,  with  appetites  as  hearty  and  spirits  as  good,  as  on  land.     All  now 
are  alive,  old  and  yoimg,  for  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  after  a  twilight 
of  scarce  ten  minutes'  duration,  we  are  sailing  along  on  a  fine  moonlit  sea. 
This  is  by  far  the  happiest  time  of  the  day,  for,  putting  aside  all  romantic 
ideas  of  a  lunary  natftre,  and  ignoring  the  poets  altogether,  the  luxury  of  a 
tropical  evening  is  well  worth  the  discomforts  attending  a  sea  journey.  The 
awnings  are  furled  at  six,  and  down  go  the  hammocks  to  be  slung  for  the 
night.     This  latter  business  occupies  about  half  an  hour,  for  space  is 
limited,  and  each  man  cannot  claim  his  property  from  the  heap  without 
some  trouble.     At  last,  however,  the  Jlnale  of  the  day's  work  is  over;  oat 
oomes  the  fiddle,  out  comes  the  flute — the  quarter  deck  is  cleared  in  a  trice, 
and  the  Emerald  Isle  soon  claims  pre-eminence  in  the  light  fantastic  toe 
department.     Irishmen  are  capital  soldiers  (though  sea  captains  tdl  me 
that  they  make  very  bad  sailors) — ^few  regiments  of  the  line  are  without  a 
considerable  pumber  of  them — and  on  this  occasion,  the  dans  Murphy, 
O'Bourke,  and  O'Brien,  with  others  of  Hibernian  descent,  were  veiy  ahly 
represented.     Hornpipe  and  reel  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  on  boai'd  a  famous  pip<9r,  whose 
pibroch  had  sounded  in  the  ranks   of  the   79th  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  who  blew  his  last  military  note  as  we  anchored  at  Gravesend. 
Eight  bells  sounded  long  before  the  dancers  were  tired ;  all  now  turned 
in  for  the  night ;  the  pumps  did  their  evening  duty  to  the  air  of  "  Camp- 
town  Baces,"  and  before  another  hour  had  passed,  the  denizens  of  the 
troop  deck,  for  the  most  part,  betrayed  their  existence  only  by  a  protracted 
series  of  snores.     At  ten,  I  made  a  final  round  to  look  at  the  sick,  and  to 
see  that  the  scheme  of  ventilation  was  carried  out  as  completdy  as  possible  ; 
our  little  clique  in  the  cabin  usually  broke  up  early,  and  after  taking  atum 
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or  two  on  the  poop  mth  the  officer  of  the  watch,  we  were  generally  glad 
to  conrt  the  sleeping  god,  not  often  unsuccessfully. 

Such  is  the  general  routine  of  troop-ship  life.    Sunday  bronght  some 
Ysnetj  with  it,  for  on  these  days  the  men  are  paraded  in  white  smocks 
(pioyided  specially  for  the  yoyage),  and  Divine  service  is  read  by  the  com- 
manding officer.     A  small  library  is  now  always  sent  with  every  detachment 
of  troops  embarking  for  a  long  passage,  and,  as  the  collection  of  books  is  a 
miscellaneous  one,  it  is  extensively  patronised.     Scotfs  novels  are  always 
in  great  request ;  and  volumes  of  magazines,  containing  short  stories  or 
articles,  are  chief  favourites.     In  all  ships  returning  from  India,  birds  are 
an  endless  source  of  amusement ;  and  we  had  on  this  occasion  sixty  or 
seventy  parrots,  paroquets,  and  love-birds  belonging  to  the  soldiers.    We 
neared  the  Cape  in  due  course,  changed  our  sails,  and  soon  encountered 
one  of  those  gales  from  the  north-west,  so  well  known  and  so  anxiously 
looked  for  in  that  locality.     The  poor  inv^ds  bore  the  rough  weather 
badly  ;  a  troop  deck  with  closed  hatches  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  place 
of  residence,  and  we  had  barely  rounded  the  comer  and  caught  the  south- 
east trades,  before  two  of  my  patients  found  their  last  resting-place  in  the 
wide  Atlantic.     There  are  few  events  in  a  wandering  existence  more  sadly 
impressive  than  a  funeral  at  sea.    life  is  brought  into  such  close  proximity 
with  death ;  the  seat  once  occupied,  now  vacant,  looks  conspicuous  in  its 
emptiness,  and  reminds  us  constantly  that  death's  unsparing  hand  has 
been  amongst  us.     The  men  are  all  paraded  on  the  main  deck ;  those  of 
their  own  corps  perform  the  last  sad  offices  for  their  comrade ;  as  the 
declining  s\m  reaches  the  horizon,  the  sails  are  reversed,  the  ensign  waves 
over  the  dead,  and,  with  uncovered  heads,  we  commit  their  bodies  to  the 
deep,  hoping  and  bdieving  that  there  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

All  troop-ships  proceeding  from  India  to  England  put  in  at  the  Cape, 
Mauritius,  or  St.  Helena,  to  provide  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  extra 
medical  stores,  if  required.  Our  captain  chose  the  last-named  place,  and 
we  anchored  under  the  cliffs  of  that  isolated  rock,  one  of  the  most  naturally 
curious  dwelling-places  in  the  world.  Twenty-four  hours  sufficed  to  do  all 
necessary  business,  and  we  were  soon  under  weigh  again.  Ascension  is  past, 
the  Line  is  crossed,  and  the  evening  songs  sound  fresher  and  merrier  as  we 
reach  temperate  latitudes,  and  know  that  home  is  not  very  far  off.  The 
Lizard  is  sighted  at  last ;  and  only  those  who  have  lived  continuously  on 
salt  water  for  three  or  four  months,  can  tell  how  delightful  is  the  sight  of 
green  fields  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  walking  again  on  terra  firma. 
After  a  foggy  day  in  the  Channel  we  reached  Gravesend,  were  duly  inspected 
by  the  authorities  there,  and  afterwards  fcnrwarded  to  Chatham.  I  took  leave 
of  my  charge  with  many  regrets ;  travellers  by  sea  have  so  many  sympathies 
in  common,  that  a  tie  of  fnendahip  unites  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

After  this  brief  description  of  a  soldier's  voyage,  some  details  respecting 
the  governance  of  troop-ships  may  be  intaresting.  The  transport  service, 
■s  at  present  constituted,  is  managed  by  three  distinct  departments.    The 
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conTeyance  of  troops  to  and  from  the  home  districts  and  colonies,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty ;  the  marine  branch  of  the 
East  India  Office  is  responsible  for  the  transit  of  its  own  European  army ; 
and  the  Emigration  Office,  constituting  the  third  department,  organizes 
the  conveyance  of  emigrants  and  coolies  to  the  colonies,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  the  wives  and  families  of  soldiers  serving  in  India.    The  first 
of  these  departments  possessed,  some  time  ago,  eight  Government  troop- 
ships in  active  service ;  two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  six  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  conveying  troops  to  and  fixnn  the  Meditemmean  and  other 
home  stations ;  several  were  also  of  great  service,  acting  with  the  fleet  during 
the  Chinese  war.     The  Himalaya  is  a  noble  example  of  this  class  of  sh^a, 
all  of  which  are  specially  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  in  a  far  better 
manner  than  the  hired  transport  just  described.    After  an  experience  of 
thirteen  years,  during  which  time  the  rektive  merits  and  cost  of  Govern- 
ment and  hired  troop-ships  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  a  Parliamentaiy 
Committee  of  Inquiry  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — that  for 
long  voyages  sailing  transports  are  preferable  to  steamships;  that  the 
cost  of  Grovemment  troop-ships  far  exceeds  that  incurred  by  the  hire  of 
vessels  from  the  mercantile  marine ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  expedient 
that  all  transport  service  should  be  conducted  by  means  of  hired  vessels — 
two  or  three  (jovemment  troop-ships  being  retained  for  home  service.    There 
are,  however,  manifest  disadvantages  arising  firom  the  existence  of  three 
transport  departments.     All  have  distinct  charter-parties,  variously  worded, 
and  with  different  regulations ;  as  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  cite  that  rule 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  which  eigoins  all  owners  of  vessels 
chartered  by  them,  to  provide  in  each  a  distilling  apparatus  for  ficesh  water ; 
no  such  rule  exists  in  the  other  departments.    Their  interests,  also,  are 
conflicting;  for  two  departments  are  frequently  ad\ertising  for  tonnage  at 
the  same  time,  thereby  tending  to  increase  freights,  and  damage  the  public 
service.     It  is  therefore  recommended  that  these  offices  be  united  under 
one  management,  to  be  called  "  The  Transport  Office."     If  these  recom- 
mendations be  adopted  and  canied  out,  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our 
soldiers  at  sea  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  regulations  which  will  guide 
the  hiring  of  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.    In  England,  vessels  can 
always  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  transit ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  in  India  and  the  colonies,  ships  are  oflen  taken  up  for  the  use  of 
troops  wholly  inadequate,  as  to  ventilation  and  other  requireqents,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duty.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
soldiers  returning  home  on  sick  leave,  or  to  receive  their  discharge  from  the 
service,  should  be  even  better  provided  for  than  those  going  out.     Those 
labourers  are  surely  well  worthy  of  their  hire ;  they  have  fought  for  us,  and 
it  is  but  just  that  we  should  make  their  journey  home  as  pleasant  as  we 
can.    To  many  of  them  a  troop*ship  is  a  last  earthly  place  of  abode — they 
find  a  wateiy  grave,  and  the  world  on  land  forgets  them.    In  verieiniig 
the  deeds  and  doings  of  British  regiments  scattered  over  the  g^be»  kt  us 
remember  now  and  then  the  existence  of  our  soldiers  at  sea. 
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lost! 

Thbt  sat  down  to  table ;  but  the  meal,  in  spite  of  Dona  Marianna's  efforts  to 
enliTen  it»  suffered  from  the  anxiety  which  two  of  the  party  felt,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  conceal.  The  tigrero  was  vexed  with  his  foster-sister  for  not 
letting  him  accompany  her,  for  he  had  not  Hked  to  express  his  fears,  lest 
the  young  lady  on  her  return  to  the  hacienda  might  meet  the  ferocious 
animals  he  had  been  pursuing  for  some  days  past,  without  being  able  to 
shoot  them. 

The  jaguar,  which  is  very  little  known  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the  scourges 
of  Mexico,  apd  would  fig^ure  advantageously  in  zoological  gardens.  There 
is  only  one  in  the  Parisian  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  that  is  a  veiy  small 
specimen.  Let  us  describe  this  animal,  which  is  more  feared  by  the  Indians 
and  white  men  of  North  America,  than  is  the  lion  by  the  Arabs.  The  jaguar 
(Feiis  <mca,  or  oma)  is,  next  to  the  tiger  and  lion,  the  laigest  of  the  <mimnla 
of  its  genus ;  it  is  the  great  wild  cat  of  Cuvier,  and  is  called  indiscrimi- 
nately "  the  American  tiger,"  and  the  "  panther  of  the  furriers."  It  is  a 
quadruped  of  the  feline  race ;  its  total  length  is  about  nine  feet,  and  its 
height  about  twenty-seven  inches.  Its  skin  is  handsome,  and  in .  great 
request ;  while  of  a  bright  tawny  hue  on  the  back,  it  is  marked  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  along  the  flanks  with  black  spots :  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
white,  with  irregular  black  spots. 

But  few  animals  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  jaguar ;  it  obstinately  himts 
horses,  bulls,  and  buffaloes ;  it  does  not  hesitate  to  leap  into  rivers  to 
catch  certain  fish  it  is  fond  of,  fights  the  alligator,  devours  otters  and 
picas,  and  wages  a  cruel  warfare  with  the  monkeys,  owing  to  its  agility, 
which  enables  it  to  mount  to  the  top  of  trees,  even  when  they  are  devoid 
of  branches,  and  upwards  of  eighty  feet  high.  Although,  like  all  the 
Carnivora  of  the  New  World,  it  shuns  the  proximity  of  man,  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  attack  him  when  urged  by  hunger  or  tracked  by  hunters ;  in 
such  cases  it  fights  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  does  not  dream  of  flights 

Such  were  the  animals  the  tigrero  had  been  pursuing  for  the  last  few  days,, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  catch  up.  According  to  the  sign  he  had  found,, 
the  jaguars  were  four  in  number — ^the  male,  female,  and  two  cubs.  We 
can  now  understand  what  the  young  man's  terror  must  be  on  thinking  of 
the  tenible  dangers  to  which  his  foster-sister  ran  a  risk  of  being  exposed 
on  her  return  to  the  hacienda ;  but  he  knew  Dona  Marianna  too  well  to  hope 
he  could  make  her  recall  her  decision.  Hence,  he  did  not  try  to  bring  the 
conversation  back  to  the  subject,  but  resolved  to  follow  her  at  a  distance, 
ui  order  to  come  to  her  aid  if  circumstances  required  it. 

2c 
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As  always  happens  under  sucli  circumstances,  Dona  Marianna,  seeing 
tbat  no  one  referred  again  to  the  jaguars,  was  the  first  to  talk  about  tbem, 
asking  her  foster-brother  the  details  of  their  appearance  in  the  country,  and 
the  mischief  they  had  done,  in  what  way  he  meant  to  surprise  them,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  questions ;  to  which  the  young  man  replied  most 
politely,  but  limiting  himself  to  Inief  answers,  and  without  launching  into 
details,  which  are  generally  so  agreeable  to  a  hunter.  The  tigrero  displayed 
such  laoonism  in  the  information  he  gave  the  young  lady,  that  the  latter, 
vexed  in  spite  of  herself  at  seeing  him  so  cold  upon  a  subject  to  which  be 
had  seemed  to  attach  such  importance  a  few  moments  before,  began 
jeering  him,  and  ended  by  saying,  with  a  mocking  look,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced'he  had  only  said  what  he  did  to  frighten  her,  and  that  the  jaguars 
had  only  existed  in  his  imagination.  Marianno  gaily  endured  the  raitkiy, 
confessed  that  he  had,  perhaps,  displayed  more  anxiety  than  the  affair 
deserved,  and  taking  down  a  jarabe  that  hung  on  the  wall,  he  began  strum- 
ming a  fandango  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  toxn  the  oonyer- 
sation. 

Several  hours  passed  in  laughing,  talking,  and  singing.  When  the 
moment  for  departure  at  length  arrived,  Marianno  went  to  the  corral  to 
fetch  the  young  lady's  horse,  saddled  it  with  the  utonost  care,  and  kd  it  to 
the  door  of  the  rancho,  after  saddling  his  own  horse,  so  that  he  might 
start  so  soon  as  Dona  Mananna  was  out  of  sight  of  the  rancho. 

''You  remained  a  long  time  in  the  corral,  tocayo,"  she  said,  with  a 
Ungh ;  "  pray,  have  you  discovered  any  suspicious  sign  ?  " 

''  No,  nina ;  but  as  I  am  also  going  to  leave  the  rancho,  after  saddhng 
your  horse  I  saddled  mine." 

"  Of  course,  you  are  going  to  hunt  your  strange  jaguars  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  he  answered. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  feigned  terror,  "  if  you  do  meet  them,  pray  do 
not  miss  them." 

"  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  that,  because  I  desire  to  make  you 
a  present  of  their  skins,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  they  really  existed." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  gallantry,  tocayo,"  she  replied,  with  a  laugh; 
"  but  you  know  the  proverb :  •  a  hunter  must  not  sell  the  skin  of  a — jaguar, 
before—' " 

"  WeD,  well,  we  shall  soon  know  who  is  right  and  who  wrong,"  he 
interrupted  her. 

The  maiden,  still  laughing,  embraced  the  ranchero  and  his  wife,  lightly 
bounded  into  the  saddle,  and  bending  down  gracefully,  offered  her  hand 
to  Marianno. 

"  We  part  firiends,  tocayo,"  she  said  tb  him ;  *'  ore  you  coming  my 
way  P" 

"  I  ought  to  do  so." 

"  Then  why  not  accompany  me  ?" 

"  Because  you  would  suppose,  nina,  that  I  wished  to  esecnrt  yoo." 
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**  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  the  young  lady  said,  meriily,  "  I  had  forgotten  your 
proposal  of  this  moroing ;  well,  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  hunt; 
and  so  good  bye  till  to-morrow.     Come,  Negro." 

After  uttering  these  words,  she  gave  a  parting  wa^e  of  the  hand  to  her 
nurse,  and  started  at.  a  gallop.  The  young  man,  after  watching  her  for  a 
while  to  be  certain  of  the  road  she  followed,  then  re-entered  the  rancho, 
took  his  gun,  and  baded  it  with  all  the  care  which  hunters  display 
in  this  operation  when  they  believe  that  life  4epend8  on  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim. 

"Are  you  really  about  to  start  at  once?"  his  mother  asked  him, 
anxiously. 

"  At  once,  mother." 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  follow  my  foster-sister  to  the  hacienda,  without  her  seeing  me." 
"  That  is  a  good  idea;  do  you  fear  any  danger  for  her  ?" 
"Not  the  slightest.     But  it  is  a  long  distance  from  here  to  the 
hacienda ;  the  Indians  are  moving,  it  is  said ;  we  are  no  great  distanoe 
£rom  the  border,  and,  as  no  one  can  foresee  the  future,  I  do  not  wish  my 
siater  to  be  exposed  to  any  chance  encounter." 

"  Excellently  reasoned,  muchacho.  The  nina  is  wrong  in  thus  crossing 
the  forest  alone." 

"Poor  child  1"  the  ranchero  said,  "an  accident  happens  so  easily. ; 
lose  no  time,  muchacho,  but  be  off :  on  reflection,  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  insisted  on  accompanying  her." 

"  You  know,  father,  she  would  not  have  consented." 
"  That  is  true ;  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  as  it  is,  for  she  will  be 
protected  without  knowing  it.    The  first  time  I  see  Don  Euiz,  I  will 
recommend  him  not  to  let  his  sister  go  out  thus  alone,  for  times  are  not 
good." 

But  the  young  man  was  no  longer  listening  to  his  father ;  so  soon  us 
his  gun  was  loaded  he  left  the  rancho,  followed  by  his  dog.  Two  minutes 
later  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  riding  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  taken 
by  Dona  Marianna. 

So^soon  as  the  young  lady  found  herself  at  ^  sufficient  distance  firom 
the  rancho,  she  had  checked  her  horse's  pace,  which  was  now  proceeding 
at  an  amble.  It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon ;  the  evening  breeze  was 
rising,  and  gently  waving  the  tufted  crests  of  the  trees ;  the  sun,  now 
almost  level  with  the  ground,  only  appeared  on  the  horizon  in  the  shape  of 
a  reddish  globe ;  the  atmosphere,  refreshed  by  the  breeze,  was  perfumed 
by  the  gentle  emanations  from  the  flowers  and  herbs ;  the  birds,  aroused 
from  the  heavy  lethargy  produced  by  the  heat,  were  singing  beneath  all 
the  branches,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  joyous  songs. 

Dona  Marianna,  whose  mind  was  impressionable,  and  open  to  all  sen- 
sations, gently  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  this  scene,  which  was  so  full 
of  ineffable  harmony,  and  gradually  forgetting  where  she  was  and  aur- 
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rounding  objects,  had  fallen  into  a  voluptuous  reverie.  What  was  slie 
meditating  ?  She  certainly  could  not  have  said ;  she  was  yielding  uncon- 
sciously to  the  influence  of  this  lovely  evening,  and  travelling  into  tluit 
glorious  country  of  fancy,  of  which  life  is  but  too  often  the  nightmare. 
Dona  Marianna  was  too  young,  too  simple,  and  too  pure  yet  to  possess 
any  memory  either  sad  or  sweet ;  her  life  had  hitherto  been  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  sunshiny  days ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  listened  for 
the  beatings  of  her  heart,  which  she  was  surprised  at  not  hearing.  With 
that  curiosity  which  is  innate  in  her  sex^  the  maiden  tried  with  a  timid 
hand  to  raise  a  comer  of  the  veil  that  covered  the  future,  and  to  divine 
mysteries  which  are  incomprehensible,  so  long  as  love  has  not  revealed 
them  by  sufferings,  joy,  or  grief. 

Dona  Marianna  had  rather  a  long  ride  through  the  forest  before 
reaching  the  plain ;  but  she  had  so  often  ridden  the  road  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  she  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no  danger  menaced  her,  that 
she  let  the  bridle  hang  on  her  horse's  neck,  while  she  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  delicious  reverie  which  had  seized  on  her.  In  the  mean 
while  the  shades  grew  deeper ;  the  birds  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
foliage,  and  ceased  their  songs ;  the  sun  had  disappeared,  and  the  hot  red 
beams  it  had  lefl  on  the  horizon  were  beginning  to  die  out ;  the  wind  blew 
with  greater  force  through  the  branches,  which  uttered  long  murmurs ;  the 
sky  was  assuming  deeper  tints,  and  night  was  rapidly  approaching. 
Already  the  shrill  cries  of  the  coyotes  rose  in  the  quebradas  and  in  the 
unexplored  depths  of  the  forest ;  hoarse  yells  disturbed  the  silence,  and 
announced  the  awakening  of  the  savage  denizens  of  the  forest. 

All  at  once  along,  startling,  strident  howl,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  miawling  of  a  cat,  burst  through  the  air,  and  fell  on  the  maiden's 
ear  with  an  ill-omened  echo.  Suddenly  startled  from  her  reverie.  Dona 
Marianna  looked  up,  and  took  an  anxious  glance  around  her.  A  slight 
shudder  of  fear  passed  over  her  body,  for  her  horse,  so  long  left  to  its  own 
devices,  had  left  the  beaten  track,  and  the  maiden  found  herself  in  a  part 
of  the  forest  unknown  to  her — she  had  lost  her  way.  A  person  lost  in  an 
American  forest  is  dead  ! 

These  forests  are  generally  entirely  composed  of  trees  of  the  same 
family,  which  render  it  impossible  to  guide  oneself,  unless  gifted  with  thai 
miraculous  intuition  which  the  Indians  and  hunters  possess,  and  which 
enables  them  to  march  with  certainty  in  the  most  inextricable  labyrinths. 
Wherever  the  eye  may  turn,  it  only  perceives  immense  arcades  of  verdure, 
infinitely  prolonged,  wearying  the  eye  by  their  desperate  monotony,  and 
only  crossed  at  intervals  by  the  tracks  of  wild  beasts,  which  are  mixed 
strangely  together,  and  eventually  lead  to  unknown  watering-places — 
nameless  streams,  that  run  silently  and  gloomily  beneath  the  covert,  and 
whose  windings  cannot  possibly  be  followed. 

The  spot  where  the  maiden  was,  was  one  of  the  most  deserted  in  the 
forest ;  the  trees,  of  prodigious  height  and  sue,  grew  closely  together,  and 
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vere  connected  by  a  network  of  lianas,  wbich,  growing  in  every  direction, 
formed  an  impassable  wall ;  from  the  end  of  the  branches  hung,  in  long 
festoons  to  the  ground,  that  greyish  moss  known  as  Spanish  beard,  while 
the  tall  straight  grass  that  everywhere  covered  the  ground,  showed  that 
human  foot  had  not  trodden  the  soil  here  for  a  lengthened  period.  The 
maiden  felt  an  invincible  terror  seize  upon  her.  Night  had  almost  com- 
pletely set  in;  then  the  stories  her  foster-brother  had  told  her  in  the 
morning  about  the  jaguars  returned  to  her  mind  in  a  flood,  and  were 
rendered  more  terrible  by  the  darkness  that  surrounded  her,  and  the 
mournful  howling  that  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  She  shuddered,  and 
turned  pale  as  death  at  the  thought  of  the  fearful  danger  to  which  she 
had  so  imprudently  exposed  herself. 

Then,  collecting  all  her  strength  for  a  last  appeal,  she  uttered  a  cry ; 
but  her  voice  died  out  without  raising  an  echo.  She  was  alone — ^lost  in 
the  desert  by  night.     What  could  she  do  ?  what  would  become  of  her  ? 

The  maiden  tried  to  find  the  route  by  which  she  had  come,  but  the 
road  followed  haphazard  through  the  herbage  no  longer  existed — ^the  grass 
trodden  by  her  horse's  hoof  had  sprung  up  again  behind  it.  Moreover, 
the  night  was  so  dark  that  Dona  Marianna  could  not  see  four  paces  ahead 
of  her ;  and  she  soon  found  that  her  efforts  to  find  the  road  would  only  result 
in  leading  her  further  astray.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  would  have 
been  in  a  comparatively  far  less  dangerous  position.  He  could  have  lit  a 
lire  to  combat  the  night  chill,  and  keep  the  wild  beasts  at  bay ;  in  the 
event  of  an  attack,  his  weapons  would  haveaUowed  him  to  defend  himself: 
but  Bona  Marianna  had  not  the  means  to  light  a  fire;  she  had  no 
ireapons,  and  had  she  possessed  them,  she  would  not  have  known  how  to 
use  them.  She  was  forced  to  remmn  motionless  at  the  spot  where  she  was 
for  the  whole  night,  at  the  hazard  of  dying  of  cold  or  terror. 

This  position  was  frightful.  How  she  now  regretted  her  imprudent 
.confidence,  which  was  the  cause  of  what  was  now  occurring !  But  it  was 
too  late ;  neither  complaints  nor  recrimination  aught  availed.  She  must 
yield  to  her  fate.  With  energetic  natures,  however  little  accustomed  they 
may  be  to  peril,  when  that  peril  proves  inevitable,  and  they  recognise  that 
nothing  can  protect  them  from  it,  a  reaction  takes  place ;  their  thoughts 
become  clearer,  their  coiirage  grows  with  their  will,  and  they  accept,  with 
a  proud  and  resolute  resignation,  all  the  consequences  of  the  danger  they 
ore  compelled  to  confront,  however  terrible  they  may  be.  This  was  what 
happened  to  the  maiden  when  she  perceived  that  she  was  really  lost.  A 
profound  despair  seized  upon  her — ^for  a  moment  the  weakness  natural  to 
her  sex  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  she  fell  sobbing  on  the  ground ;  but 
gradually  the  reaction  set  in,  and,  pious  as  all  Spanish  women  are,  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  addressed  a  fervent  and  touching  prayer  to  God, 
who  was  her  last  hope. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  prayer  not  only  consoles,  but  strengthens 
^d  restores  hope.    Prayer,  with  those  who  sincerely  believe,  is  the  expres- 
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sion  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  soul ;  only  those  who  hare  looked  death  in 
the  face,  either  on  the  battle-field  or  during  a  storm  at  sea,  will  imderstand 
the  sublimity  of  prayer — ^the  last  appeal  of  the  weak  victim  to  the  omnipo- 
tent Intelligence  which  can  alone  save  him.  Dona  Marianna  prayed,  and 
then  rose  calmer,  and,  above  aU,  stronger.  She  had  placed  herself  in  the 
hands  of  Deity,  and,  in  her  simple  faith,  was  convinced  that  He  would  not 
abandon  her. 

Her  horse,  whose  bridle  she  had  not  let  loose,  was  standing  motionless 
by  her  side.  The  maiden  gently  patted  the  noble  animal,  the  only  friend 
left  to  her;  then,  by 'a  sudden  inspiration,  she  began  unfastening  the 
girths,  tearing  her  little  hands  without  knowing  it,  and  lacerating  her 
fingers  with  the  iron  tongues  of  the  buckles. 

"  Poor  Negro,"  she  said,  in  a  soft  voice,  as  she  removed  the  trappings, 
"  you  must  not  be  the  victim  of  my  imprudence ;  resume  your  liberty,  for 
the  noble  instinct  with  which  your  Creator  has  endowed  you,  will,  perhaps, 
enable  you  to  find  your  road.     Go,  my  poor  Negro ;  you  are  now  free." 

The  animal  gave  a  wliining  of  delight,  made  a  prodigious  leap,  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Dona  Marianna  was  alone — really  alone, 
now. 

Chap.  XXI. 

STBONOHAND. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  terrors  night  brings  with  it  under  its 
thick  mantle  of  mist,  when  the  earth  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  sparkling 
sunbeams,  and  darkness  reigns  as  supreme  lord.  At  that  time  eveiything 
changes  its  aspect,  and  assumes  in  the  flickering  rays  of  the  moon  a  fan- 
tastic appe^ance ;  the  mountains  seem  loftier,  the  rivers  wider  and  deeper ; 
the  trees  resemble  spectres — gloomy  denizens  of  the  tomb,  watching  for 
you  to  pass,  and  ready  to  clutch  you  in  their  fleshless  arms.  The  imagi- 
nation becomes  heated,  ideas  grow  confused,  you  tremble  at  the  fall  of  a 
leaf,  at  the  moaning  of  the  night  breeze,  at  the  breakage  of  a  branch ;  and, 
suffering  from  a  horrible  nightmare,  you  fancy  iat  every  moment  that  your 
last  hour  is  at  hand. 

In  the  American  forests,  night  has  mysteries  still  more  terrible.  Beneath 
these  immense  domes  of  verdure,  which  the  sun  is  powerless  to  pierce,  even 
at  mid-day,  and  which  remain  constantly  buried  in  an  undecided  dear- 
obscure,  the  darkness  may,  so  to  speak,  be  felt ;  nothing  could  produce  a 
flash  in  this  chaos,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  luminous  eyeballs  of  the 
wild  beasts,  that  dart  electric  sparks  fit)m  the  thickets.  Here  Night  is 
truly  the  mistress ;  the  darkness  is  peopled  1^  the  sinister  denizens  of  the 
forest,  whom  the  obscurity  drives  from  their  imknown  hiding-places,  and 
who  begin  their  moumfal  prowling  in  search  of  prey.  Prom  each  dump, 
from  each  ravine,  issue  confused  sounds  that  have  no  name  in  human 
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language ;  some  dear  and  sharp,  others  hoarse  and  low,  and  othersi  again, 
resembling  miawling,  or  sardonic  laughter,  are  blended  in  a  horrible  con- 
cert. Then  come  the  heavy  footfalls  on  the  ground,  and  the  sullen 
flapping  of  birds'  wings,  as  well  as  that  incessant  indistinct  muimui,  whick 
is  nought  else  but  the  continual  buzz  of  the  infinitely  little,  mingled  witk 
the  hollow  moan  always  heard  in  the  desert,  and  which  is  only  the  breath 
of  Nature  travailing  with  her  incomprehensible  secrets.  A  night  passed  in 
the  forest,  without  fire  or  weapons,  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man ;  but  the 
situation  becomes  far  more  frightful  for  a  woman-Hi  gid— a  tail  and 
delicate  creature,  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  unable  to  find 
within  herself  those  thousand  resources  which  a  strong  man«  habituated  to 
struggle,  manages  to  procure,  even  in  the  most  desperate  situations. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the  subject,  the  reader  can  imagine 
without  difficulty  the  painful  situation  in  which  Dona  ManaaBa  found 
herself.  So  long  as  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  horse's  hoofs,  as  it 
fled  at  fiiU  speed,  she  stood  with  her  body  bent  forward  and  outstretched 
ears,  attaching  herself  to  life,  and,  perchance,  to  hope,  through  the  sound 
which  was  so  familiar  to  her ;  but  when  it  had  died  out  in  the  distance^ 
when  a  leaden  silence  once  again  weighed  on  her,  the  maiden  shuddered, 
and,  folding  her  hands  on  her  chest,  sank  in  a  half-fiiinting  ocmdition  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree — ^no  longer  thinking  or  hoping,  but  awaiting  deatL 
For  what  succour  could  she  expect  in  this  tomb  of  verdure,  which,  thoughL 
so  spacious,  was  not  the  less  secure  ? 

How  long  did  she  remain  plunged  in  this  state  of  prostration,  whiclr 
was  only  an  anticipated  death — one  hour  or  five  minutes  ?  She  could  not 
have  said.  For  wretched  people,  whom  everything,  even  hope,  abandons, 
time  seems  to  stand  still — ^minutes  become  ages,  and  an  hour  seems  as  if 
it  would  never  end.  All  at  once  a  feeble,  almost  indistinguishable  sound 
smote  her  ear,  and  she  instinctively  listened.  This  sound  grew  louder 
with  every  second,  and  ere  long  she  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was  a  rapid 
mad  gallop  through  the  forest.  This  sound  Dona  Marianna  recognised 
with  tenror ;  for  it  was  produced  by  the  return  of  her  horse.  For  the  noble 
animal  to  come  back  with  such  velocity,  it  must  be  pursued,  and  that  closely, 
by  ferocious  animals ;  such  was  Dona  Marianna's  idea,  and,  unfortunately, 
she  only  too  soon  recognised  its  correctness.  The  horse  gave  a  snort 
of  terror,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  two  loud,  sharp  growls. 
Then,  as  if  dreaming,  Dona  Marianna  heard  prodigious  leaps ;  she  saw 
ill<^mened  shadows  pass  before  ha*  with  the  rapidity  of  a  lightning  flash, 
and  then  a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  groans  of  agony  were  mingled  with 
yells  of  delight. 

However  terrible  the  maiden's  position  might  be,  she  felt  tears  slowly 
course  down  her  cheeks — ^her  horse,  her  last  comrade,  had  succumbed — the 
liberty  she  had  granted  it  had  only  precipitated  its  destruction.  Strange 
to  say,  though,  at  this  supreme  moment  Dona  Marianna  did  not  think  for 
sn  instant  that  the  death  of  her  horse  probably  only  preceded  her  own  by 
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a  brief  space,  and  that  it  was  a  sinister  warning  to  her  to  prepare  for 
bemg  devoured. 

When  terror  has  attained  a  certain  degree,  a  strange  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  individual :  animal  life  still  exists  in  the  sense  that  the  arteries 
pulsate,  the  heart  palpitates ;  but  intellectual  life  is  completely  suspended ; 
the  brain,  struck  by  a  temporary  paralysis,  no  longer  receives  the  thought ; 
the  eyes  look  without  seeing ;  the  voice  itself  cannot  force  its  way  through 
the  contracted  throat;  in  a  word,  terror  produces  a  partial  catalepsy,  by 
destroying  for  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  all  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 
Dona  Maiianna  had  reached  such  a  point  that,  even  had  she  possessed  the 
means  of  flight,  she  would  have  been  incapable  of  employing  them,  so 
thoroughly  was  every  feeling  extinct  in  her — even  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  which  usually  remains  when  all  the  others  are  destroyed. 

Fortunately  for  the  girl,  the  jaguars — ^for  there  were  several  of  them — 
were  to  leeward ;  moreover,  they  had  tasted  blood,  and  this  was  a  double 
reason  which  temporarOy  saved  her,  by  depriving  their  scent  of  nearly  aU 
its  delicacy.  No  other  sound  was  audible,  save  that  produced  by  the 
crushing  of  the  horse's  bones,  which  the  wild  beasts  were  devouring, 
mingled  with  growls  of  anger,  when  one  of  the  banqueters  tried  to  encroach 
on  its  neighbour's  share  of  the  booty.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact ;  the  animals  enjoying  this  horrible  repast  were  the  jaguars,  so 
long  hunted  by  the  tigprero,  and  which  her  evil  star  had  brought  across 
the  maiden's  track. 

By  degrees.  Dona  Marianna  became — ^not  familiarized  with  the  danger 
hanging  over  her  head,  for  that  would  have  been  impossible;  but  as, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  anything  that  reaches  its  culminating  point 
must  begin  to  descend,  her  first  terror,  though  it  did  not  abandon 
her,  produced  a  strange  phenomenon.  She  felt  involuntarily  attnuted 
toward  these  horrible  animals,  whose  black  outlines  she  could  distingruish 
mo\ing  in  the  darkness  ;  suffering  from  a  species  of  vertigo,  with  her  body 
bent  forward,  and  her  eyes  ilnmoderately  dilated,  without  even  accounting 
for  the  strange  feeling  that  urged  her  to  act  thus,  she  kept  her  ^es 
eagerly  fixed  upon  them,  following  with  a  febrile  interest  their  slightest 
movements,  and  experiencing  at  the  sight  a  feeling  of  inexplicable  pleasure, 
which  produced  a  mingled  shudder  of  joy  and  pain.  Let  who  will  tiy  to 
explain  this  singular  anomaly  of  human  nature ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and 
among  our  readers  many  wiU,  doubtless,  bear  witness  to  its  truth. 

All  at  once  the  jaguars,  which  had  hitherto  been  greedily  engaged  vith 
the  corpse  of  the  horse,  without  thinking  of  anything  beyond  making  a 
hearty  meal,  raised  their  heads  and  began  sniffing  savagely.  Dona 
Marianna  saw  their  eyes,  sparkling  like  live  coals,  fixed  upon  her ;  she 
understood  that  she  was  lost ;  instinctively  she  closed  her  eyes  to  escape 
the  fascination  of  those  metallic  eyeballs,  which  seemed  in  the  darkness  to 
emit  electric  sparks,  and  prepared  to  die.  Still  the  jaguars  did  not  stir; 
they  were  crouching  on  the  remains  of  the  horse,  and,  while  continuing  to 
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gaze  at  the  maiden,  gracefully  passed  their  paws  over  their  ears  with  a 
purr  of  pleasure — ^in  a  word,  they  were  coquettishly  performing  their 
toilet,  appearing  not  only  most  pleased  with  the  meal  they  had  just  ended, 
but  with  that  which  was  awaiting  them. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  calmness  affected  by  the  two  animals — ^for  the  cubs 
were  sleeping,  rolled  up  like  kittens — ^it  was  evident  that  for  some  unknown 
motive  they  were  restless ;  they  lashed  the  ground  with  their  weighty  tails, 
or  laid  back  their  ears  with  a  roar  of  anger,  and  turning  their  heads  in  all 
directions,  sniffed  the  air.  They  scented  a  danger ;  but  of  what  nature 
was'  it  ?  As  for  Dona  Marianna,  they  appeared  so  sure  of  seizing  her 
whenever  they  thought  proper,  and  saw  how  harmless  she  was,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with  crouching  before  her,  and  did  not  deign  to 
advance  a  step.  All  at  once  the  male,  without  stirring,  uttered  a  sharp 
quick  yell.  The  female  rose,  bounded  forward,  seized  one  of  her  cubs  in 
her  mouth,  and  with  one  backward  leap  disappeared  in  a  thicket ;  almost 
immediately  she  reappeared,  and  removed  the  second  in  the  same  way ; 
then  she  returned  calmly  and  boldly  to  place  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
male,  whose  anxiety  had  now  attained  formidable  proportions.  , 

At  the  same  instant  a  flash  traversed  the  air — a  shot  echoed  far  and 
wide — and  the  male  jaguar  writhed  on  the  ground  with  a  roar  of  agony. 
Almost  immediately,  a  man  dashed  from  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which 
Domi  Marianna  was  crouching,  stood  in  front,  of  her,  and  received  the 
shock  of  the  female,  which,  at  the  shot,  had  instinctively  bounded  forward. 
The  man  tottered,  but  for  all  that  kept  his  feet ;  there  was  a  frightful 
struggle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  jaguar  fell  back  with  a  last  and 
fearful  yell. 

"  Come,"  the  hunter  said,  as  he  wiped  on  the  grass  the  long  machete 
with  which  he  had  stabbed  the  beast,  "  my  arrangements  were  well  made, 
but  I  fancy  that  I  arrived  only  just  in  time.  Now  for  the  cubs ;  for  I 
must  not  show  mercy  to  any  member  of  this  horrible  family." 

Then  this  man,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the 
darkness,  walked  without  hesitation  toward  the  spot  where  the  female  had 
hidden  her  cubs.  He  resolutely  entered  the  thicket,  and  came  out  again 
almost  immediately,  holding  a  cub  in  either  hand.  He  smashed  their 
heads  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  threw  the  bodies  on  those  of  their 
father  and  mother. 

"  That  is  a  very  tidy  butchery,"  he  said ;  "  but  what  on  earth  is  Don 
Hernando's  tigrero  about,  that  I  am  obliged  to  do  his  work?" 

While  saying  this,  the  hunter  had  collected  all  the  dry  wood  within 
reach,  struck  a  light,  and  within  a  few  minutes  a  bright  flame  rose  sky- 
wards. This  duly  accomplished,  the  stranger  hurried  to  the  assistance  of 
Bona  Marianna,  who  had  fainted. 

"  Poor  girl !"  he  muttered,  with  an  accent  of  gentle  pity,  as  he  lifted 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  fire ;  **  how  is  it  that  the  fright  has 
not  killed  her?" 
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He  gently  laid  her  on  some  fdrs  he  had  ammged  for  her  bed,  and 
gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  delight  impossible  to  describe. 
But  then  he  felt  considerably  embaimssed.  Accustomed  to  the  hardships 
of  a  desert  life,  and  a  skilful  hunter  as  he  had  proved  himsdf,  this  man 
was  naturally  a  very  poor  sick-nurse.  He  knew  how,  at  a  pindi,  to  dress 
a  wound,  or  extract  a  bullet,  but  he  was  quite  ignorant  how  to  bring  a 
fainting  woman  roimd. 

"  Still  I  cannot  leave  her  in  this  state,  poor  girl  I"  he  muttered,  gazing 
on  her  sorrowfully ;  "  but  what  am  I  to  do  ? — ^how  can  I  relieve  her?" 

At  length  he  knelt  down  by  the  young  -lady's  side,  gently  raised  her 
lovely  head,  which  he  laid  on  his  knee,  and  opening  with  his  dagger-point 
her  closed  lips,  poured  in  a  few  drops  of  Catalonian  refino  contained  in  a 
gourd.  The  effect  of  this  remedy  was  instantaneous.  A  nervous  tremor 
passed  over  the  maiden's  body ;  she  heaved  a  sigh,  and  opened  her  lips. 
At  the  first  moment  she  looked  around  her  wildly,  but  ideas  seemed 
gradually  to  return  to  h^r  bndn ;  her  contracted  features  grew  brighter, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  hunter,  who  was  still  bending  over  her,  she 
n^ittered,  with  an  expression  of  gratitute  which  made  the  young  man's 
heart  beai,  "  Stronghand ! " 

''Have  you  recognised  me,  senorita?"  he  exclaimed,  with  joyous 
surprise. 

"  Are  you  not  my  Providence  ?"  she  answered.  '*  Do  you  not  always 
azrive  when  I  have  to  be  saved  from  some  fearful  danger?" 

'*  Oh,  senorita ! "  he  murmured,  in  great  embarrassment. 

'*  Thanks !  thanks,  my  saviour  1 "  she  continued,  seizing  his  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  her  heart ;  "  thanks  for  having  come  to  my  help,  Strongfaand, 
for  this  time  again.     I  should  have  been  lost  without  you." 

"  I  really  believe,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  arrived  just  in  time." 

"  But  how  is  it  that  you  came  so  opportunely?"  she  asked,  curiously, 
as  she  sat  up  and  wrapped  herself  in  the  furs ;  for  the  feminine  instinct 
had  regained  its  power  over  her. 

At  this  question,  simple  though  it  was,  the  hunter  turned  red. 

'*  Oh,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  simple.  I  have  been  hunting  in  these 
parts  for  some  days  past.  I  had. tracked  this  family  of  jagoan,  which  I 
obstinately  determined  to  kill,  I  know  not  why ;  but  now  I  understand 
that  it  was  a  presentiment.  After  pursuing  them  all  day,  I  had  lost  them 
out  of  sight,  and  was  seeking  their  trail,  when  your  horse  enabled  me  to 
recover  it." 

"What I — ^my  horse?"  she  exclaimed,  in  amazement. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  that  it  was  I  who  gave  you  this  poor  Negio 
on  our  first  meeting?" 

"  That  is  true,"  she  murmured,  as  she  kt  her  eyes  ML  beneath  tbe 
hunter's  ardent  glance. 

"  I  saw  you  for  a  moment  this  morning,  when  you  were  going  to 
Sanchez'  rancho." 
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"  Ah ! "  she  remaHced. 

''Sanchez  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  oontinned,  as  if  to  explain  his 
remark. 

"  Go  on." 

"  On  seeing  the  horse,  which  I  at  once  recognised,  I  feared  that  some 
accident  had  happened  to  you,  and  set  out  after  it.  But  the  jaguars  had 
scented  it  at  the  same  time,  and  in  spite  of  my  thorough  acquaintance 
with  this  foi-est,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  run  as  fast  as  they  did. 
Luckily,  they  were  hungry,  and  amused  themselves  by  derouring  poor 
Negro,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  arrived  in  time." 

"But  how  was  it  that  you  came  by  this  strange  road  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  was  bound  to  save  your  life,  as  I  knew  that  if  I 
IdDed  one  jaguar,  the  other  would  leap  upon  you,  in  order  to  avenge  it." 

"But  you  ran  the  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  horrible  animals," 
she  said,  with  a  shudder  of  retrospective  terror,  as  she  thought  of  the 
firightfiil  dangers  from  which  she  had  been  so  miraculously  preserved. 

That  is  possible,"  he  said,  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  joy ; 
but  I  should  have  died  to  save  you,  and  I  desired  nothing  else." 

The  maiden  made  no  reply.  Pensive  and  blushing,  she  bowed  her 
head  on  her  chest.  The  hunter  thought  that  he  had  offended  her,  and 
also  remained  silent  and  constrained.  This  silence  lasted  several  minutes : 
at  length  Dona  Marianna  raised  her  head,  and  offered  her  hand  to  the 
young  man. 

•*  Thank  you  again ! "  she  said,  with  a  gentle  smile.  "  Your  heart  is 
good.  You  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  me,  whom  you  scarce 
know,  and  I  shall  feel  eternally  gi*atefid  to  you." 

"  I  am  too  amply  repaid  for  my  services  by  these  words,  senorita,"  he 
replied,  with  marked  hesitation  ;  "  still  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,  and  I 
should  be  pleased  if  you  would  deign  to  grant  it." 
Oh,  speak,  speak !  tell  me  what  I  can  do !  " 
I  know  not  how  to  explain  it ;  my  request  will  appear  to  you  so 
strange,  so  singular — ^perhaps  so  indiscreet." 

"  Speak ;  for  I  feel  convinced  that  the  favour  you  pretend  to  ask  of  me 
is  merely  another  service  you  wish  to  render  me." 

Stronghand  bent  a  searching  glance  on  the  maiden,  and  then  seemed 
to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  Well,  senorita,"  he  said,  "  it  is  this  : — should  you  ever,  for  any  reason 
neither  you  nor  I  can  foresee,  need  advice  or  the  help  of  a  friend,  either  for 
yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  do  nothing  till  you  have  seen  me, 
and  explained  to  me  unreservedly  the  motives  that  impelled  you  to  come 
to  me." 

Dona  Mnrionna  reflected,  while  the  hunter  gazed  at  her  attentively. 

" Be  it  so,"  she  at  length  said;  "  I  promise  to  act  as  you  wish.  But 
how  am  I  to  find  you  ?" 

"  Your  foster-brother  is  my  friend,  senorita ;  you  will  request  him  to 
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lead  you  to  me,  and  he  will  do  so ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  wan  me 
through  him  to  proceed  to  any  place  you  may  point  out." 

"  Agreed." 

"  I  can  count  on  your  promise  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  passed  my  word  ?" 

All  at  once  a  loud  noise,  resembling  the  passage  of  a  wild  beast,  was 
heard  in  the  forest  glade;  the  maiden  started,  and  instinctiyely  dung  to 
the  hunter. 

"  Fear  nothing,  senorita,"  the  latter  said ;  "  do  you  not  recognise  a 
friend?" 

At  the  same  moment  the  tigrero's  dog  leaped  up  to  fondle  her,  followed 
almost  instantaneously  by  Marianno. 

"  Heaven  be  blessed  !"  he  said,  joyfully,  "  she  is  saved  1 "  and  pressing 
the  hunter's  hand  cordially,  he  added,  "  Thanks ;  it  is  a  service  I  owe  you, 
brother." 


Chap.  XXIL 

the    betubn. 

How  was  it  that  the  tigrero,  whom  we  saw  leave  the  rancho  almost  as  soon 
as  Dona  Marianna,  and  follow  in  her  track,  arrived  so  late  ?  We  will 
explain  this  in  a  few  sentences.  The  young  man,  feeling  certain  that  his 
foster-sister  thoroughly  knew  the  road  she  had  to.  follow,  which  was,  more- 
over, properly  traced,  had  not  dreamed  of  the  chance  of  her  missing  her 
way,  and  not  troubling  himself  to  follow  the  horse's  foptmarks,  he  pushed 
straight  on,  fancying  Dona  Marianna  ahead  of  him,  crossed  the  forest,  and 
then  entered  the  plain,  without  perceiving  the  person  he  fancied  he  was 
foUowing. 

Still,  on  reaching  the  cultivated  land  he  looked  carefully  ahead  of  him, 
for  he  was  surprised  at  the  advance  the  young  lady  had  gained  on  him  in 
so  short  a  time.  But,  though  he  examined  the  horizon  all  around,  he  saw 
nothing  of  her.  Marianno  was  beginning  to  grow  anxious;  still,  as  there 
was  a  chapparal  some  distance  ahead,  whose  tufted  trees  might  conceal  her 
whom  he  sought,  he  became  reassured  and  pushed  onward,  increasing  tbe 
already  rapid  pace  of  his  steed.  It  took  him  some  time  to  pass  thnrngk 
the  chapparal ;  when  he  reached  its  skirt,  and  again  entered  the  plain,  tbe 
sun  had  set  about  half  an  hour  previously,  and  darkness  was  invading  the 
earth ;  the  darkness  was,  indeed,  so  thick  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  exeitions, 
he  could  distinguish  nothing  a  few  paces  ahead  of  him. 

The  tigrero  halted,  dismounted,  placed  his  ear  on  the  ground,  and 
listened.  A  moment  later  he  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  a  distant  sound 
resembling  a  horse's  gallop;  his  alann  was  at  once  dissipated;  convinced  that 
the  young  lady  was  in  front  of  him,  he  mounted  again  and  pushed  on.  As 
he  was  only  two  leagues  from  the  Hacienda  del  Toro,  he  soon  reached  the 
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foot  of  the  rock.  Here  he  stopped,  and  asked  himself  whether  he  had 
better  go  up,  or  regard  his  mission  as  fulfilled,  and  turn  back.  While 
unable  to  form  any  decision,  he  saw  a  black  outline  gliding  along  the  path, 
and  soon  distinguished  a  horseman  coming  toward  him. 

"  Buena  nocke,  Caballero"  he  said,  when  the  latter  crossed  him. 

"  J)i09  lade  a  luted  buena"  the  other  politely  replied,  and  he  passed 
on,  bat  suddenly  turned  round  again.     The  tigrero  rode  to  meet  him. 

"  Ah !  *'  the  horseman  said,  when  they  met,  "  I  felt  sure  that  I  was 
not  mistaken.     How  is  No  Marianno  ?" 

"  Very  well,  and  at  your  sendee,"  the  tigrero  answered,  recognising 
the  Major-domo ;  "  and  you.  No  Paredes  ?" 

"  The  same,  thank  you ;  are  you  going  up  to  the  toro,  or  returning  to 
the  rancho  ?" 

"  Why  that  question  P" 

'*  Because  in  the  former  case  I  would  bid  you  good  night,  while  in 
the  latter  we  would  ride  together." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  rancho  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  Senor  Marquis  has  sent  me." 

"  Tell  me.  No  Paredes,  would  there  be  any  indiscretion  on  my  part  in 
asking  you  what  you  are  going  to  do  at  the  rancho  at  so  late  an  hour?" 

*'  Not  the  slightest,  compadre.  I  am  simply  going  to  fetch  Dona 
Marianna,  who  has  remained  to-day  later  than  usual  with  her  nurse.  Her 
father  is  anxious  about  her  long  absence,  and  asked  me  to  go  and  meet  her 
if  sbe  were  on  her  road  home,  or,  if  not,  push  on  to  the  rancho." 

This  revelation  was  a  thunder-dap  for  the  young  man,  who  fancied 
that  he  had  misunderstood. 

"  What  I "  he  exclaimed,  anxiously,  "  is  not  Dona  Marianna  at  the 
hacienda  ?" 

"  It  seems  not,"  the  Major-domo  answered,  "  since  I  am  going  to 
fetch  her." 

"  Why,  that  is  impossible !  "  the  other  continued,  in  extreme  agitation. 

''  Why  so  ?"  said  Paredes,  beginning  to  grow  anxious  in  his  turn. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  I  mean  that  Dona  Marianna  left  the  rancho  full  three  hours  ago ; 
that  I  followed  her  without  her  knowledge  to  watch  over  her  safety,  and 
that  she  must  have  been  at  the  hacienda  for  more  than  half  an  hour." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  assert  P" 

"  Carai  I  I  have  asserted  it." 

"  In  that  case.  Heaven  have  pity  on  the  poor  girl !  for  I  apprehend  a 
frightful  misfortune." 

**  But  she  may  have  entered  the  hacienda  without  your  seeing  her." 

"  Nonsense,  compadre ;  that  is  impossible.  But  come,  we'll  convince 
ourselves." 

Without  losing  time  in  longer  argument,  the  two  men  dashed  up  the 
rock  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  first  gate  of  the  hacienda. 
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No  one  had  seen  Dona  Marianna.  The  alann  was  instantlj  given ;  Don 
Hernando  wished  to  ride  off  at  the  head  of  his  people,  and  beat  up  the 
country  in  search  of  his  daughter ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
was  induced  to  abandon  the  project.  Don  Buiz  and  the  Major-domo, 
followed  by  some  twenty  peons,  provided  with  ooote-wood  torches,  started 
in  two  different  directions. 

Maiianno  had  an  idea  of  his  own.  When  he  was  quite  oertain  that  his 
foster-siBter  had  not  returned,  he  presumed  the  truth — ^that  she  was  lost  in 
the  forest.  He  did  not  consider  for  a  moment  that  she  had  been  earned 
off  by  Indian  marauders,  for  he  had  not  noticed  any  traoe  of  a  party  of 
horsemen,  and  Bigote,  whose  nose  was  infedlible,  had  evinced  no  aouuety 
during  the  ride.  Hence  Dona  Marianna  must  be  lost  in  the  forest.  The 
tigrero  let  Don  Euiz,  the  Major-domo,  and  the  peons  pass  him,  and  then 
bent  his  steps  toward  the  rancho,  closely  followed  by  his  d(^,  in  spite  of 
the  exhortations  of  his  young  master  and  No  Paredes,  who  wanted  him  to 
accompany  them.  When  he  was  in  the  forest  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  look  round  him ;  then,  after  most  carefully  examining  the  spot  where  he 
was,  he  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse's  bridle  to  the  pommel,  tied  the 
stirrups  together  to  keep  them  firom  danldng,  and  gave  his  horse  a  friendly 
smack  on  the  crupper. 

"  Go  along,  Moreno,*'  he  said  to  it ;  "  letum  to  the  rancho.  I  shall 
not  want  you  ag»n  to-night." 

The  horse  turned  its  fine  intelligent  head  to  its  master,  gave  a  neigh  of 
pleasure,  and  started  at  a  gallop  in  the  direction  of  the  rancho.  The  tigrero 
carafally  examined  his  gun,  the  priming  of  which  he  renewed,  and  began 
inspecting  the  ground  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  Bigote,  gravely  seated  on 
its  hind  legs,  followed  its  nmster's  eveiy  movement,  and  was  evidently 
much  perplexed.  After  a  very  lengthened  search,  the  tigrero  probably  found 
what  he  was  looking  for,  for  he  rose  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  and  whistled 
his  dog,  which  at  once  ran  up. 

"  Bigote,"  he  said,  "  smell  these  marks ;  they  were  made  by  the  horse 
of  your  mistress,  Marianna ;  do  you  recognise  them  P" 

The  noble  animal  did  as  its  master  ordered,  ^en  fixed  its  spaiUing 
eyes  upon  him  with  an  almost  human  expression,  and  wagged  its  tail 
with  delight. 

"  Grood,  Bigote  !  good,  my  famous  dog  1 "  the  tigrero  continued,  as  he 
patted  it;  "and  now  let  us  follow  the  trail;  forward,  Bigote,  pick  it  up  dean." 

The  dog  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  it  set  out  with  its  nose  to  the 
ground,  closely  followed  by  its  master,  who  had  extinguished  his  torch, 
which  would  henceforth  be  useless.  But  all  we  have  narrated  occupied 
considerable  time ;  and  the  tigrero  would  have  arrived  too  late  to  save  the 
maiden,  had  not  Heaven  sent  the  hunter  across  her  path.  The  dog  did 
not  once  check  its  speed  through  the  numberless  windings  of  the  course 
Negro  had  followed ;  and  master  and  dog  togetiier  SBached  the  spot  where 
the  honible  drama  we  xeoently  deaoribed  ocouzxed. 
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"  When  I  Iiesrd  Stronghand's  shot/'  the  tigrero  added,  as  he  concluded 
his  narrative,  "  I  experienced  a  sound  of  deadly  agony,  for  I  understood 
that  a  frightful  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  moment,  and  that  the  beast 
might  conquer  the  man.  Weil,  tocada,  will  you  now  believe  in  the 
jaguars?" 

"  Oh,  silence,  Marianne !  "  the  young  lady  said,  with  a  shudder;  ''I 
afanost  went  mad  with  terror  when  I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  horrible  animals 
fixed  upon  me.  Oh  !  had  it  not  been  for  this  brsre  and  honest  hunter,  I 
should  have  been  lost." 

"  Brave  and  honest,  indeed  !  "  the  tigrero  said,  with  frank  affection ; 
"yon  are  right,  senorita,  for  Stronghand  might  just  as  fairly  be  called 
Goodheort,  for  he  is  ever  so  ready  to  assist  strangers,  and  relieve  the 
unfortunate." 

Dona  Marianna  listened  with  lively  pleasure  to  this  praise  of  the  man 
who  had  saved  her  life ;  but  Stronghand  felt  terribly  embarrassed,  and 
suffered  in  his  heart  at  a  deed  which  he  thought  so  simple,  and  which  he 
was  so  delighted  to  have  done,  being  rated  so  highly. 

**  Come,  come,  Marianno,"  he  said,  in  order  to  cut  short  the  young 
man's  compliments,  "  we  cannot  remain  here  any  longer ;  remember,  that 
while  we  are  quietly  resting  by  the  fireside  and  talking  nonsense,  this  young 
lack's  father  and  brother  are  suffering  from  deadly  anxiety,  and  scouring 
the  pkin  without  any  hope  of  finding  her.  We  must  arrange  how  to  get 
away  from  here  as  soon  as  possible,  and  return  to  the  hacienda." 

"  Cand,  mastor,  you  are  right,  as  usual ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Both  you  and  I  are  on  foot,  and  we  cannot  dream  for  a  moment  that  the 
senorita  could  walk  such  a  distance." 

"  Oh,  I  am  strong,"  she  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  tmder  your  escort,  my 
friends,  I  fear  nothing,  and  can  walk." 

No,  senorita,"  the  hunter  said,  with  an  accent  of  gentle  authority, 
your  strength  would  betray  your  courage ;  on  so  dark  a  night,  and  in  a 
forest  like  this,  a  man  accustomed  to  desert  life  could  hardly  expect  to 
walk  without  falling  at  every  step.  Put  yourself  in  our  hands,  for  we 
know  better  than  you  do  what  is  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances." 

"Yery  good,"  she  answered;  "act  as  you  think  proper.  I  have 
suffered  enough  already  to-day,  by  refusing  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  my 
tocayo,  to  prevent  me  being  obstinate  now." 

"  That  is  the  way  to  talk,"  the  tigrero  said,  gaily.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do,  Stronghand  ?" 

"  While  you  sldn  the  jaguars — ^for  I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  to  leave 
them  as  they  are — '* 

"  What  I  "  the  tigrero  interrupted  him,  "  those  skins  belong  to  you, 
and  I  liave  no  claim  to  them,  as  you  killed  the  beasts." 

"  Pooh  !  "  the  hunter  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  am  not  a  tigrero,  except 
by  acddent ;  the  sldns  are  yours,  and  fairly  so ;  so  you  had  better  take 
them." 
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"  Since  that  is  the  case  I  will  not  decline ;  but  as  for  my  pait,  I 
promised  to  give  my  foster-sister  the  skins  to  make  a  rug ;  I  will  beg  her 
to  accept  them." 

"  Very  good/'  she  answered,  giving  the  hunter  a  look  which  filled  him 
with  joy ;  "  they  will  remind  me  of  the  fearful  danger  I  incurred,  and  the 
way  in  which  I  escaped  it." 

"  That  is  settled,  then,"  the  hunter  said ;  *'  and  I  will  cut  down  with 
my  machete  some  branches  to  form  a  litter." 

'  ''  Carai,   that  is  an  idea  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  me," 
Marianno  remarked,  with  a  laugh ;  "  but  it  is  very  simple.     To  work." 

Hunters  and  trappers  are  skilful  and  most  expeditious  men ;  in  a  few 
minutes  Marianno  had  skinned  the  jaguars,  and  Stronghaad  formed  the 
litter ;  the  skins,  after  being  carefully  folded,  were  securely  fastened  on  the 
back  of  Bigote,  who  did  not  at  all  like  the  burden  imposed  on  him ;  but 
after  a  while  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  up  with  it.  Stronghand  covered 
the  litter  with  leaves  and  grass,  over  which  he  laid  the  saddle-cloth  of  the 
horse  the  jaguars  had  devoured ;  then  he  requested  the  young  lady  to  seat 
herself  on  this  soft  divan,  which  was  so  suddenly  improvised,  and  the  two 
men,  taking  it  on  their  strong  shoulders,  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
hacienda,  joined  by  Bigote,  who  trotted  in  front  with  glad  barks. 

Although  the  hunters  had,  from  excess  of  precaution,  formed  tordies  of 
ooote-wood  to  help  them,  the  darkness  was  so  complete — the  trees  were  so 
dose  together — ^that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in 
advancing  in  this  inextricable  labyrinth.  Forced  to  take  continual  deiomrt 
— obliged  at  times  to  walk  in  water  up  to  their  waists — deafened  by  the 
discordant  cries  of  the  birds,  which  the  flash  of  the  torches  aroused, — they 
saw  all  around  them  the  wild  beasts  flying,  with  hoarse  roars  and  eyes 
glaring  through  the  darkness.  It  was  then  that  Dona  Marianna  fully 
comprehended  what  frightful  peril  she  had  escaped,' and  how  certain  her 
death  would  have  been,  had  not  the  hunter  come  to  her  assistance  with 
such  noble  self-devotion;  and  at  the  remembrance  of  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  which  was  now  but  a  dream,  a  convulsive  tremor  passed  over 
her  limbs,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint.  Stronghand,  who 
seemed  to  guess  what  was  going  on  in  the  maiden's  mind,  frequently 
spoke  to  her,  in  order  to  change  the  current  of  her  ideas,  by  compelling 
her  to  answer  him.  They  had  been  marching  for  a  long  distance,  and  the 
forest  seemed  as  savage  as  when  they  started. 

"  Do  you  believe,"  Dona  Marianna  asked,  *'  that  we  are  on  the  light 
road?" 

"Even  admitting,  aenora,  what  might  be  possible,"  the  hunter 
answered,  "  that  Marianno  and  myself  were  capable  of  falling  into  an 
error,  we  have  with'  us  an  infallible  guide  in  Bigote,  who,  you  may  be 
quite  certain,  will  not  lead  us  astray." 

"  Within  ten  minutes,  senorita,"  the  tigrero  said,  "  we  shall  enter  the 
road  that  runs  from  the  rancho  to  the  hacienda."  « 
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All  at  once  the  two  men  stopped.  At  the  same  moment  Dona  Marianna 
heard  shouts  that  seemed  to  answer  each  other  in  various  directions. 

**  Forward  !  forward  I  '*  said  Stronghand ;  "  let  us  not  leave  your 
relatives  and  friends  in  anxiety  longer  than  we  can  help.** 

"  Thanks,"  she  answered. 

They  continued  their  march ;  and,  as  the  tigrero  had  announced,  in 
scarce  ten  minutes  they  reached  the  road  to  the  hacienda. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?*'  Marianno  asked. 

'*  I  think/'  Stronghand  answered,  "  that  we  ought  to  announce  our 
presence  by  a  ciy  for  help,  and  then  proceed  in  the  direction  of  those  who 
answer  us.     What  is  your  opinion,  senora  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  think  we  ought  to  do  so ;  for  otherwise  we  run 
a  risk  of  reaching  the  hacienda  without  meeting  any  of  the  persons  sent  to 
seek  me,  and  who  might  continue  their  search  till  morning,  which  would 
be  ingratitude  on  my  part." 

"  You  are  right,  nina ;  for  all  these  worthy  people  are  attached  to  yoUj 
and  besides,  your  brother  and  Don  Faredes  are  also  seeking  you.'* 

"  That  is  a  farther  reason  why  we  should  hasten,  to  announce  our 
return,"  the  young  lady  answered. 

The  two  hunters,  after  consulting  for  a  moment,  uttered  together  that 
bug  shrill  yell,  which,  in  the  desert  as  in  the  mountains,  serves  as  the 
rallying  cry,  and  may  be  heard  for  an  enormous  distance.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  whol^  forest  seemed  to  be  aroused ;  similar  cries  broke  out  in 
all  directions,  and  the  hunters  noticed  red  dots  running  with  extreme 
rapidity  between  the  trees,  and  all  converging  on  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
as  if  they  radiated  from  a  common  centre.  Certain  of  having  been  heard, 
the  hunters  once  again  uttered  their  shout  for  help.  The  i^ply  was  not 
delayed;  the  galloping  of  horses  soon  became  distinct,  and  then  riders, 
holding  torches,  appeared  from  all  parts  of  the  forest  coming  at  full  speed, 
waving  their  hands,  and  resembling  the  fantastic  huntsmen  of  the  old 
German  legends.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  persons  were  assembled  round 
the  litter  on  which  the  young  lady  reclined ;  and  Don  Euiz  and  the  Major- 
domo  were  not  long  ere  they  arrived.  We  will  not  describe  the  joy  of 
brother  and  sister  on  seeing  each  other  again. 

"  Brother,"  Dona  Marianna  said  to  Don  Euiz,  "  if  you  find  me  still 
alive,  you  owe  it  to  the  man  who  before  saved  us  both  from  the  pirates  of 
the  prairies ;  had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have  been  lost.*' 

"You  may  safely  say  that,  and  no  mistake,"  Marianno  said  in 
oonfirmation. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  Don  Ruiz  asked — "  where  is  he  ?  that  I  may  express 
&11  my  gratitude  to  him." 

But  he  was  sought  for  in  vain.  During  the  first  moment  of  confusion^ 
Stronghand  had  summoned  a  peon  to  take  his  place  —  had  glided 
tmnoticed  into  the  forest  and  disuppeared — ^no  one  being  able  to  say  in 
what  direction  he  had  gone. 

2d 
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"  Why  this  flight  ?"  Dona  Marianna  munnured,  with  a  stifled  sigh ; 
*'  does  this  strange  man  fear  lest  our  gratitude  should  prove  too  waim?' 
And  she  thoughtfully  bowed  her  head  on  her  bosom. 


Chap.  XXIH. 

chance    work. 

Although  he  allowed  nothing  to  be  visible,  Don  Euiz  was  vexed  at  heart 
with  the  affectation  the  hunter  seemed  to  display  in  avoiding  him,  and 
eapaping  from  his  thanks.  This  savageness  in  a  man  to  whom  he  owed 
s(uch  serious  obligations,  appeared  to  him  to  conceal  either  a  disguised 
enmity,  or  dark  schemes  whose  accomplishment  he  feared,  though  he  could 
not  assign  any  plausible  motive  for  them,  especially  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  hunter  had  not  hesitated  on  two  occasions  to  imperil  his  life  in 
assisting  himself  and  his  sister.  These  thoughts,  which  incessantly 
thronged  to  the  mind  of  Don  Euiz,  plunged  him  into  deep  trouble  for 
some  moments ;  still,  when  the  peons  he  had  sent  off  to  seek  the  hunter 
all  returned  one  after  the  other,  declaring  that  they  could  not  possibly 
And  his  trail,  the  young  man  shook  his  head  several  times,  frowned,  and 
then  gave  orders  for  the  start. 

Dona  Marianna's  return  to  the  hacienda  was  a  real  triumphal  procession. 
The  peons,  delighted  at  having  found  their  mistress  again  safe  and  sound, 
gaily  bore  her  on  their  shoulders,  laughing,  singing,  and  daneing  along  the 
road,  not  knowing  how  otherwise  to  express  their  joy,  and  yet  desirous  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  pleasure  they  felt.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  that 
crushed  her,  and  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  which  she  had  fallen  through 
the  terrific  emotions  she  had  undergone.  Dona  Marianna,  sensible  of  these 
manifestations  of  gratitude,  made  energetic  efforts  in  order  to  appear  to 
share  their  joy,  and  prove  to  them  how  greatly  she  was  affected  by  it. 
But,  although  she  gave  them  her  sweetest  smiles  and  gentlest  words,  she 
could  not  have  endured  much  longer  the  constraint,  and  she  was  really 
exhausted  when  the  little  party  at  length  reached  the  hacienda. 

The  Marquis,  who  was  suffering  from  the  most  frightful  agitation,  bad 
gone  to  the  last  gate  to  meet  them,  and  would  possibly  have  gone  further 
stilly  had  not  Don  Euiz  taken  the  precaution,  so  soon  as  his  sister  was 
found,  to  send  off  a  peon  to  tranquillize  his  mind  and  announce  the  successful 
result.  At  the  first  moment  the  Marquis  completely  foigot  his  aristocratic 
pride,  only  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  pressing  to  his  heart  the  child  he 
feared  he  had  lost  for  ever.  Don  Eufino  Contreras,  carried  away  by  th« 
example,  shared  in  the  general  joy,  and  pretended  to  pump  up  a  tear  of 
sympathy  while  fixing  on  the  yoimg  lady  his  huge  grey  eyes,  to  which^hc 
tried  in  vain  to  give  a  tender  expression. 

The  maiden  threw  herself  with  an  outburst  of  tears  into  her  father'i 
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anns,  and,  at  length  yielding  to  her  feelings,  fainted — an  accident  which, 
by  arousing  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators,  cut  short  all  the  demonstrations. 
Dona  Marianna  was  conveyed  to  her  apartments,  and  the  peons  were  dis- 
missed after  the  Major-domo  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Marquis,  distributed 
among  them  pesetas  and  tragos  of  retino,  which  set  the  crown  of  the  delight 
of  these  worthy  fellows. 

In  spite  of  the  offer  of  No  Paredes,  who  invited  him  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  hacienda,  the  tigrero  would  not  consent ;  and  after  freeing  Bigote 
from  the  jaguars*  skins,  which  seemed  to  cause  the  dog  considerable 
pleasure,  they  both  started  gaily  for  the  rancho.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  A.1C.,  and  a  splendid  night,  and  the  tigrero,  with  his  gun  under  his 
arm  and  his  dog  at  his  heels,  was  walking  at  a  steady  pace  while  whistling 
a  merry  jarana,  when,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
Stronghand  suddenly  emerged  from  a  thicket  two  paces  ahead  of  him. 

"  Hilloh  I  "  the  tigrero  said,  on  recognising  him  ;  "  where  the  deuce 
did  you  get  to  just  now,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  you  ?  what  bee  was 
buzzing  in  your  bonnet  ?" 

The  hunter  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Do  you  fancy,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  is  so  very  pleasant  to  be  stared  at 
by  those  semi-idiotic  peons,  for  performing  so  simple  a  deed  as  mine  was  ?** 

"  WeU,  opinions  are  free,  compadre,  and  I  will  not  argue  with  you  on 
that  score ;  still,  /  should  not  have  run  off  in  that  way." 

"  Q»»m  sabe  ?  You  are  more  modest  than  you  like  to  show,  brother  ; 
and  I  feel  certain  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  you  would  have  acted 
as  I  did." 

"  That  is  possible,  though  I  do  not  believe  it ;  stiU,  I  thank  you,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  *'  for  having  discovered  in  me  a  quality  which  I  was 
not  aware  that  I  possessed.  But  where  on  earth  are  you  going  at  such  an 
hour  ?" 

"  I  was  looking  for  you." 

"  In  that  case  all  is  for  the  best,  since  you  have  found  me ;  what  do 
you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  To  ask  hospitality  of  you  for  a  few  days." 

"  Our  house  is  not  large,  but  sufficiently  so  to  contain  a  guest, 
especially  when  you  are  he;  you  can  remain  with  us  so  long  as  you 
please." 

"  I  thank  you,  gossip,  but  I  shall  not  abuse  your  complaisance ;  I  am 
obliged  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  these  parts,  and,  as  the  nights  are 
freshy  I  will  confess  that  I  prefer  passing  them  under  a  roof,  instead  of  the 
star-spangled  arch  of  heaven." 

"  As  you  please,  Stronghand ;  the  door  of  my  humble  rancho  is  ever 
open  to  let  you  in  or  out.  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  reason  for  your 
stay  here ;  but  the  longer  you  remain  with  us,  the  greater  honour  and 
pleasure  will  you  afford  us." 

"  Thanks,  comrade." 
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All  was  settled  in  a  few  words.  The  two  men  continued  their  walk, 
and  soon  reached  the  rancho.  The  tigrero  led  the  hunter  to  his  bed-room, 
where  they  lay  down  side  by  side,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  A  few  da^rs 
elapsed,  during  which  the  hunter  saw  Dona  Marianna  several  times,  while 
careful  not  to  let  her  notice  him,  although  it  was  evident  to  Stronghand 
that  the  young  lady  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  meeting  him ; 
perhaps  she  really  desired  it,  without  daring  to  confess  it  to  herself. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  scene  with  the  jaguars,  the  hunter 
was  lying  half  asleep  in  a  copse  whose  leafy  branches  completely  hid  him 
from  sight,  and  quietly  enjoying  his  siesta  during  the  great  mid-day  heat, 
when  he  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  he  was.  He  instinctively  opened  his  eyes,  raised  himself  on  liis 
elbow,  and  looked  carefully  around  him  ;  he  checked  a  cry  of  surprise  on 
recognising  the  man  who  had  stopped  close  to  the  thicket  and  dismounted, 
like  a  man  who  has  reached  the  spot  he  desired.  This  man  was  Kidd, 
the  bandit,  .with  whom  the  reader  has  already  formed  q^uaintance. 

"  What  does  that  scoundrel  want  here  ?"  the  hunter  asked  himself. 
"He  is  doubtless  plotting  some  infamy,  and  I  bless  the  chance  that 
brings  him  within  ear-shot ;  for  this  demon  is  one  of  the  men  who  cannot 
be  watched  too  closely." 

In  the  mean  while  Kidd  had  removed  his  horse's  bit,  in  order  to  let  it 
graze  freely ;  he  himself  sat  down  on  a  rock,  lit  a  husk  cigarette,  and 
began  smoking  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  a  man  whose  conscience  is  per- 
fectly at  its  ease.  Stronghand  racked  his  brains  in  vain  to  try  and  discover 
the  motive  for  the  presence  of  the  bandits  in  these  parts,  so  remote  from  the 
ordinary  scene  of  his  villany,  when  chance,  which  had  already  favoured 
him,  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  enigma,  which  he  had  almost  despaired  of 
obtaining.  A  sound  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  he  saw  a  stout  horsonan, 
with  rubicund  face  and  handsomely  dressed,  coming  up  at  an  amble. 
When  he  reached  the  adventurer  the  latter  rose,  bowed  respectfully,  and 
assisted  him  to  dismount. 

"  Ouf !  **  the  stout  man  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  what  a  confounded 
ride !  *• 

"  Well,"  the  bandit  replied,  with  a  grin,  "  you  must  blame  yourself, 
Don  Rufino,  for  you  arranged  it.  May  the  fiend  twist  my  neck  if  I 
would  damage  myself,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  and  ride  across  the 
plain  at  this  hour  of  the  day." 

"  Everybody  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  business,  Master  Kidd,'' 
Don  Rufino  remarked,  drily,  as  he  wiped  his  steaming  face  with  a  fine 
cambric  handkerchief. 

"That  is  possible;  but  if  I  had  the  honour  to  be  Don  Rufino 
Contreras,  enormously  rich,  and  senator  to  boot,  hang  me  if  I  would  put 
myself  out  of  my  way  to  run  after  an  adventurer  like  Master  Kidd,  what* 
ever,  pleasure  I  might  take  at  other  times  in  the  converBation  of  Hat 
worthy  caballero.*' 
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The  senator  began  lauglimg. 

*'  Ha  !  ha  1  scoundrel ;  you  have  scented  something.'* 

"  Hang  it !  "  the  bandit  replied,  impudently,  "  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
and  am  well  aware  that  whatever  attractions  my  conversation  may  offer, 
you  would  not  have  come  this  distance  expressly  to  hear  it." 

"  That  is  possible,  scamp.     However,  listen  to  me." 

"  I  can  see  from  your  familiarity  that  the  job  will  be  an  expensive  one  ; 
well,  I  do  not  dislike  that  way  of  entering  upon  the  subject,  for  it  forebodes 
a  good  business." 

The  senator  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  ill-disguised  contempt. 
Enough  of  this,"  he  said ;  "  let  us  come  to  facts." 
I  ask  nothing  better." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  money  ?" 

"  I  certainly  have  a  weakness  for  gold.'* 

"  Grood.    Would  you  hesitate  about  killing  a  man  to  earn  it  ?'* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  I  ask  you,  scoundrel,  whether  in  a  case  of  necessity  you  would  kQl  a 
man  for  money  ?" 

"  I  perfectly  understood  you." 

"  Then  why  make  me  repeat  it  ?  " 

"  Because  your  doubt  is  offensive  to  my  feelings." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Hang  it,  I  fancy  I  speak  clearly.  Killing  a  man  is  nothing  when 
you  are  well  paid  for  it." 

"  I  win  pay  well." 

"  Beforehaiid  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  I  warn  you  that  the  man  I  refer  to  is  but  a  poor  fellow." 

"  Yes,  a  poor  fellow  who  is  troublesome  to  you.    Well,  go  on." 

*'  One  thousand  piastres.     Is  that  enough  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  too  much." 

"  Confound  it,  you  are  expensive." 

"  That  is  possible ;  but  I  do  my  work  conscientiously.  Well,  tell  me 
who  the  man  is  that  is  in  your  way." 

"  Jose  Paredes." 

"  The  Major-domo  at  the  Toro  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Do  you  know  that  he  is  not  an  easy  man  to  kill  ?  You  must  owe 
him  a  sore  grudge,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  him?' 

The  bandit  looked  in  amazement  at  the  speaker. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,  and  yet  offer  one  thousand  piastres  for  his 
death  ?    Nonsense  1 " 

"  It  is  so." 
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"  But  you  must  have  a  reason.  Carai,  a  man  is  not  killed  as  one 
twists  a  fowl's  neck.     I  know  that,  bandit  though  I  am." 

"  You  said  it  just  now.     He  is  in  my  way." 

"  That  is  different,"  the  adventurer  replied,  convinced  by  this  peremp- 
tory reason. 

"  Listen  to  me  attentively,  and  engrave  my  words  on  your  mind." 

"  Go  on,  senor.     I  wiil  not  lose  a  word." 

"  In  two  or  three  days  the  Major-domo  will  leave  for  HennosDlo, 
carrying  bills  to  a  considerable  amount." 

"  Good,"  the  bandit  said,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefoily ;  "  I  wiE  kill 
him  as  he  passes,  and  take  possession  of  the  bills." 

'*  No ;  you  will  let  him  go  on  in  peace,  and  you  will  kill  him  on 
his  return,  when  he  has  cashed  the  bills." 

''  That  is  true.  Where  the  deuce  was  my  head?  That  will  be  much 
better." 

Don  Eufino  looked  at  him  ironically. 

"  You  will  deliver  to  me  the  sum  this  man  is  the  bearer  of,"  he  said. 

The  bandit  gave  a  start  of  alarm. 

**  I  suppose  the  sum  is  large  ?  " 

"  Fifty  thousand  piastres." 

"  Viva  Dios  !  Surrender  such  a  fortune  ?  I  would  sooner  be  burned 
alive." 

"  You  must,  though." 

"Never,  senor." 

"Nonsense,"  the  senator  remarked,  contemptuously.  "You  know 
you  are  in  my  hands.  All  the  worse  for  you  if  you  hesitate,  for  you  will 
then  lose  two  thousand  piastres." 

**  You  said  one  thousand." 

"  I  made  a  mistake." 

"  And  when  will  you  give  them  to  me  P  " 

"  At  once." 

"  Have  you  the  amount  about  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Suddenly  the  bandit's  eye  gleamed  with  a  sinister  flash;  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  leaped,  knife  in  hand,  upon  the  senator.  But  the  adven- 
turer had  a  powerful  adversary.  Don  Eufino  had  long  known  the  man  he 
was  treating  with,  and,  while  conversing,  had  not  once  taken  his  eye  off, 
and  attentively  watched  all  his  movements.  Hence,  though  Kidd's  action 
was  so  rapid,  Don  Eufino  was  before  him ;  he  seized  his  arm  with  his  left 
hand,  while,  with  the  right,  he  placed  a  pistol  to  his  chest. 

"  Hilloh,  my  master,"  he  said,  coldly,  and  with  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity, "  are  you  mad,  or  has  a  wasp  stung  you  ?  " 

Abashed  by  his  failure,  the  bandit  gave  him  a  savage  look. 

"  Let  me  loose  !" 

"  Not  before  you  have  thrown  your  knife  away,  scoundrel." 
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Kidd  opened  hia  hand,  tlie  knife  fell  on  the  ground,  aad  Don  Eufino 
put  his  foot  upon  it. 

"  You  are  not  half  clever  enough/'  he  said,  sarcastically ;  '*  you  deserve 
to  hare  your  brains  blown  out,  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  your  measures 
better  another  time." 

"  I  do  not  always  miss  my  mark/*  he  replied,  with  a  menacing  accent. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  between  the  two  men.  Stronghand 
still  watched  them,  not  losing  one  of  their  woMs  or  gestures,  which 
interested  him  to  the  highest  degree.     At  length  Don  Bufino  spoke. 

"  Have  you  reflected  ?  "  he  asked  the  bandit. 

"  Of  what  ?  "  the  latter  remarked,  roughly ;  "  this  proposal  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  WeU,  I  accept." 

"But  you  understand,"  the  senator  continued,  laying  a  stress  upon 
every  word,  "  you  must  deal  frankly  this  time.     No  trickery,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  Kidd  answered,  with  a  shake  of  the  head ; »"  you  may  be 
sure  of  that." 

"  I  reckon  on  your  honesty.  Hf oreover,  profit  by  what  has  occurred 
tcday.  I  am  not  always  so  good-tempered ;  and  if  a  misunderstanding, 
like  that  just  now,  again  arose  between  us,  the  consequences  might  be 
very  serious  to  you." 

These  few  words  were  uttered  with  an  intonation  of  voice,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  look,  that  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  bandit. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  savagely;  "there  is 
no  need  to  threaten,  as  all  is  settled." 

"  Very  good." 

"  Where  shall  I  come  to  you  after  the  business  ?  " 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that.     I  shall  manage  to  find  you." 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  with  a  side  glance ;  "  then  that  is  your  affair  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Very  good.     Give  me  the  money." 

"  Here  it  is.    But  remember,  if  you  deceive  me — " 

"Nonsense,"  the  bandit  interrupted  him.  "Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
it  was  all  settled  ?  " 

The  senator  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long  purse,  through  whose  meshes 
gold  coins  could  be  seen.  He  weighed  it  for  an  instant  in  his  hand,  and 
then  threw  it  twenty  paces  from  him. 

"  Go  and  fetch  it,"  he  said. 

The  bandit  dashed  at  the  gold,  which,  as  it  fell,  produced  a  ringing 
sound.  Don  Bufino  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  get  into  his 
saddle. 

"  Grood  bye,"  he  said  to  the  bandit.  "  Bemember !  "  and  he  started  at 
a  gallop.  Kidd  made  no  reply,  for  he  was  too  busy  counting  the  ounces 
contained  in  the  purse. 

"  All  light,"  he  at  last  said,  with  a  smile  upon  his  features,  as  he  hid 
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the  purse  in  liis  bosom.  **  No  matter,"  he  added,  as  he  looked  savagely 
after  the  senator,  "I  allow  that  I  am  in  your  power,  demon';  but  if 
I  ever  had  you  in  my  hands  as  you  had  me  to-day,  and  I  manage  to 
discover  one  of  your  secrets,  I  should  not  be  so  mad  as  to  show  you  odj 
mercy." 

After  this  solfloquy  the  bandit  went  up  to  his  horse,  tightened  the 
girths,  and  set  out  in  ^is  turn,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
the  senator  had  taken.     So  soon  as  he  was  alone,  the  hunter  rose. 

"  Oh,  oh  I "  he  muttered,  "  that  is  a  dark  plot.  *  That  man  cannot 
want  to  kill  Paredes  merely  to  rob  him ;  it  is  plain  that  the  blow  is 
meant  for  the  Marquis.     I  will  be  on  my  guard." 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  hunter  religiously  kept  his  promise. 


THE    DAISY   CHAIN. 

I  ifABE  for  her  a  daisy  chain, 
(She  was  not  six  years  old,) 

Of  starry  white  and  pink-tipp'd  buds^ 
And  king-cups  bright  as  gold. 

We  threw  it  from  the  walnut  bough 

Up  to  the  laurel  tree ; 
The  child  beneath  danced  to  and  fro. 

And  shouted  in  her  glee. 

But  soon  there  came  a  rustling  breeze 
And  shook  the  slender  chain ; 

It  floated  airily  awhile. 

Then  snapp'd,  and  fell  in  twain. 

I  thought  to  see  the  colour  rise. 

Or  look  of  childish  pain ; 
"  0  never  mind ! "  she  laughing  said, 

"  We'll  join  the  ends  again." 


O  childlike  wisdom  1  fit  for  those 
Who  floral  chains  dissever ; 

The  daisies  may  be  linked  afresh- 
Lost  human  friendships,  never ! 

Caroline  M.  Kino. 
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Tas  recollections  of  any  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
characters  of  his  time,  and  moved  in  what  is  called  the  best  society  of  a 
strongly  marked  social  epoch,  have  always  been  welcomed  as  a  pleasant, 
in  some  instances  a  valuable,  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
When  observers  of  the  doings  of  the  world  around  them  continue  from  day  to 
day  so  unreserved  a  chronicle  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  themselves,  and 
of  their  contemporaries,  as  Samuel  Pepys  recorded  in  short-hand,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  interest  which  a  succeeding  age  would 
be  sure  to  take  in  their  revelations.  Even  when  Horace  Walpole  studiously 
endeavoured,  throughout  a  long  life,  to  report  the  gossip  and  scandal 
that  floated  **  thick  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam  "  in  the  fashionable  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  flourished,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  ungrateful  to  the 
reporter,  though  we  often  vrish  he  had  either  been  more  trustworthy,  or 
less  communicative. 

Besides  these  well-known  oracles  on  men  and  manners,  modern 
literature  possesses  a  vast  number  of  contributors  to  the  same  fund  of 
information,  each  of  whom  professes  to  have  had  some  special  privilege  to 
place  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  in  which  the  comedy  of 
life  has  long  been  played  out,  the  actors  retired  from  their  green-room  to 
one  of  very  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  audience  gone  home. 
Diaries,  correspondence,  anecdotes,  have  been  published  in  great  variety, 
and  in  such  abundance,  that  if  we  cannot  get  at  the  secret  history  of 
everybody,  and  of  everybody's  wife,  it  must  be  very  much  our  own  fault. 

K  there  remained  any  one  particular  epoch  where  the  gas  conveyed  in 
these  useful  pipes  had  not  been  sufficiently  turned  on,  -  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  The  state  of  society  in  England  then,  is  beyond  the 
recollection  of  the  rising  generation,  and  is  fast  fading  from  the  memories 
of  their  seniors.  With  the  avowed  object  of  supplying  the  desired  light, 
suddenly  up  starts  a  veritable  "  man  about  town  "  of  this  unilluminated 
period,  and  professes  to  have  the  power  of  turning  its  lamp-and-link  light 
into  the  clearest  and  brightest  of  carburetted  hydrogen  that  a  volume  of 
**  Beminiscenoes  "  could  produce. 

In  his  title-page,  he  defines  the  darkness  he  is  about  to  light  up,  as 
**  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  France  " — ^that  is,  the  autumn  of  1815  ; 
nevertheless,  he  ventures  to  render  effulgent  the  more  distant  years  180S 
and  1805.  In  the  very  limited  information  the  author  affords  the  public 
respecting  himself,  we  learn  that  he  left  school  at  the  close  of  December, 
1812,  joined  his  regiment — the  Grenadier  Guards — as  an  ensign  in  the 
following  February,  and  the  British  army  in  Spain,  in  October.     He  was 

*  **  Reminiscences  of  Captain  Groaow,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
M.P.  for  BtafTord.  Being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  Clubs,  at 
the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  France.     Related  by  Himself.     With  Illustrations." 
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present  at  the  investment  of  Bayonne,  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  and 
prefaces  an  anecdote,  illustrating  his  own  courage,  with  the  following 
curious  announcement : — "  I  may  here  recount  an  instance  of  the  folly 
and  foolhardiness  of  youth,  and  the  recklessness  to  which  a  long  courte  of 
exposure  to  danger  produces."  This  is  rather  grand  on  the  part  of  a 
subaltern  who  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  active  service,  and  only  on  a 
very  few  occasions  under  fire. 

*' When  Bayonne  was  invested,  I  waa  one  night  on  duty  on  the  outer  picket. 
The  ground  inside  the  breaatwork,  which  had  been  thrown  up  for  our  protection  by 
Burgoyne,  was  in  a  moat  disagreeable  state  for  any  one  who  wished  to  repose  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  being  knee-deep  in  mud  of  a  remarkably  plastic  nature. 
I  was  dead  tired,  and  determined  to  get  a  little  rest  in  some  more  agreeable  spot, 
80,  calling  my  sergeant,  I  told  him  to  give  me  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow ;  I  wonld 
make  a  comfortable  night  of  it  on  the  top  of  the  breastwork,  as  it  was  an 
invitingly  dry  place.  'For  heaven*s  sake  take  care,  sir,'  said  he ;  'you'll  have 
fifty  bullets  in  you— you  will  be  killed  to  a  certainty.'  'Pooh  !  nonsense !'  said 
I ;  and  climbing  up,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  laid  my  head  on  the  knapsack, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep." 

If  this  is  not  bounce,  it  is  extremely  like  it.  The  officer  on  duty, 
however,  who  thus  went  to  sleep  on  his  post,  was  not  thought  worth  a  shot 
from  the  enemy.  He  enjoyed  a  comfortable  night.  The  perusal  of  the 
passage  suggests  a  question, — How  is  it  that  the  name  of  this  young 
fire-eater  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  affects  the  experience  in  danger  of  a 
veteran,  has,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  been  entirely  omitted,  not  only  in  all 
despatches  and  official  memoranda,  but  in  all  private  correspondenoe  and 
printed  recollections  of  the  campaign?  We  have  read  hundreds  of 
authorities,  in  M8.  and  in  type,  on  this  great  war,  but  have  never  found 
the  gallant  Gronow  among  the  heroeq  it  produced.  It  is  surprising  that 
he  should  have  been  so  completely  overlooked,  seeing  that  he  represents 
himself  as  the  constant  associate  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
mflitaiy  contemporaries.     Bums*  familiar  couplet, — 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,*' — 

would  scarcely  apply  to  this  self-constituted  hero,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
lookers-on  at  the  game  shut  their  eyes  when  he  took  his  innings. 

The  author  relates  some  other  incidents  in  Wellington's  invasion  of 
Prance,  and  adds  several  personal  sketches  of  his  brother  officers.  His 
narrative,  we  suspect,  will  not  supersede  the  labours  of  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  we  are  afraid  that  some  of  his  notices  of  bis  mess-room 
friends  and  parade  acquaintances  will  be  considered  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
Por  instance,  he  puts  forward,  without  offering  the  slightest  authority  for 
it,  the  following  startling  anecdote  respecting  a  general  officer,  who  held  a 
high  command  in  the  cavalry,  and  subsequently  maintained  a  still  more 
elevated  position  in  diplomacy  and  politics  : — 
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*'  If  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  would  take  the  tronble  of  looking 
at  the  newspapers  which,  fiftj  years  ago,  informed  the  British  public  of  passing 
events,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  would  doubtless  marvel  at  the  very  limited 
and  imperfect  amount  of  intelligence  which  the  best  journals  were  enabled  to 
place  before  their  readers.  The  progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  was  very 
imperfectly  chronicled ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  easily  imagined  what  interest  was 
attached  to  certain  letters  that  appeared  in  the  Morning  ChronieU,  which 
criticized  with  much  severity,  and  frequently  with  considerable  injustice,  the 
military  movements  of  Lord  Wellington's  Spanish  campaign. 

"The  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  being  drawn  to  these  periodical  and 
personal  comments  on  his  conduct  of  the  war,  his  lordship  at  once  perceived,  from 
the  information  which  they  contained,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  an 
officer  holding  a  high  command  under  him.  Determined  to  ascertain  the  author — 
who,  in  addressing  a  public  journal,  was  violating  the  Articles  of  War,  and,  it 
might  be,  assisting  the  enemy— means  were  employed  in  London  to  identify  the 
writer.  The  result  was,  that  Lord  Wellington  discovered  the  author  of  the  letters 
to  be  no  other  than  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  As  soon  as 
Lord  Wellington  had  made  himself  master  of  this  lact,  he  summoned  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  to  head-quarters  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  on  his  appearance,  he,  without 
the  least  preface,  addressed  him  thus  : — 

*'  'Charles  Stewart,  I  have  ascertained,  with  deep  regret,  that  you  are  the 
author  of  the  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  abusing  me,  and 
finding  fault  with  my  military  plans.' 

"  Lord  Wellington  here  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued : — 

'*  'Now,  Stewart,  you  know  your  brother  Castlereagh  is  my  beat  friend,  to 
whom  I  owe  everything ;  nevertheless,  if  you  continue  to  write  letters  to  the 
CkronieUf  or  any  other  newspaper,  by  God  I  will  send  you  home.' 

"Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  so  affected  at  this  rebuke,  that  he  shed  tears»  and 
expressed  himself  deeply  penitent  for  the  breach  of  confidence  and  want  of  respect 
fnr  the  Articles  of  War.  They  immediately  shook  hands,  and  parted  friends.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Sir  Charles  Stewart  did  not  remain  long  in  the  cavalry, 
of  which  he  was  adjutant-general.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  named  one  of  the 
commisRioners  deputed  to  proceed  to  the  allied  armies,  where  the  sovereigns  were 
then  completing  their  plans  to  crush  Napoleon." 

In  the  first  place,  this  alleged  conversation  must  have  been  strictly 
private ;  and  neither  party  was  likely  to  mention  it  to  a  third.  There  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  "  Wellington  Despatches,"  nor  in  the  "  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,"  printed  or  in  MS.  No  contemporary  letter  alludes  to 
it.  The  reporter  of  it  was  not  with  the  army  at  the  time  at  which  he 
<lates  it.  Torres  Vedras  is  not  in  Spain;  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was 
sent  to  the  north  of  Europe  as  British  commissioner  with  the  allied  armies 
about  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813.  Wellington  marched  out  of 
Torres  Vedras  into  Spain  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1811.  But  the 
crowning  absurdity  of  the  statement  consists  in  making  the  brother  of  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state  the  secret  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  hostile 
to  the  Government.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  story  was  once  in 
circulation  as  dub  gossip,  but,  like  many  other  canards,  had  no  founda- 
tion whatever.    As  the  author  of  these  Beminiscences  in  his  preface 
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claims  credit  for  the  reserve  he  has  shown  in  his  volume  in  matters  of  a 
scandalous  complexion  that  came  within  his  knowledge,  we  think  he 
ought  not  to  have  repeated  so  foolish  an  accusation  against  Lord  London- 
deny;  but  as  we  proceed  we  find  him  raking  up  forgotten  scandals 
with  increasing  zeal.  The  Duke  of  York  is  obliged  to  do  penance  for  a 
notorious  liaUon,  which,  however,  occurred  long  before  Captain  Gronow 
could  have  taken  cognizance  of  it.  So  far  from  its  belonging  to  the  tinu; 
he  attempts  to  illustrate — "the  close  of  the  last  war  with  France" — it 
had  lived  out  its  allotted  period  as  a  nine  days'  wonder  before  that  irar 
had  commenced. 

We  quote  the  following  "  reminiscences  "  of  its  heroine : — 

MARY  ANNE    CLARKE. 

"  Her  narrative  of  her  first  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  York  has  often  been 
repeated ;  hut  m  all  her  stories  were  considered  apocryphal,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  real  history  of  her  career.  Certain,  however,  is  it  that,  about  the  oge 
of  sixteen,  she  was  residing  at  Blackheath,  a  sweet,  pretty,  lively  girl,  when,  in 
her  daily  walk  across  the  heath,  she  was  passed,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  by  a 
handsome,  well-dressed  cavalier,  who,  finding  that  she  recognized  his  salute, 
dismonnted.  Pleased  with  her  manner  and  wit,  he  begged  to  he  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend.  Accordingly,  on  her  consenting,  a  person  to  whom  the 
cavalier  appeared  to  pay  every  sort  of  deference  was  presented  to  her,  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  into  something  more  than  friendship.  Not  the  slightest 
idea  had  the  young  lady  of  the  position  in  society  of  her  lover,  until  she  accom- 
panied him,  on  his  invitation,  to  the  theatre,  where  she  occupied  a  private  box, 
when  she  was  surprised  at  the  ceremony  with  which  she  was  treated,  and  at 
observing  that  every  eye  and  every  lorgneUe  in  the  house  were  directed  towards 
her  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; — she  accepted  this  as  a  tribute  to  her  beauty. 
Finding  that  she  could  go  again  to  the  theatre  when  she  pleased,  and  occupy  the 
same  box,  she  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  with  a  female  friend,  and  wi» 
not  a  little  astonished  at  being  addressed  as  Her  Royal  Highness.  She  then 
discovered  that  the  individual  into  whose  affections  she  had  insinuated  herself  was 
the  son  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  not  long  before  united  himself  to 
a  lady  for  whom  she  had  been  mistaken. 

'*Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  being  the  wifo 
of  a  prince  by  the  left  hand,  particularly  as  she  found  herself  assiduously  courted 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  more  especially  by  military  men.  A  Urge 
house  in  a  fashionable  street  was  taken  for  her,  and  an  establishment  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  surrounding  herself  with  persons  of  a 
sphere  far  beyond  anything  she  could  in  her  younger  days  have  dreamt  of,  her 
father  having  been  in  an  honourable  trade,  and  her  husband  being  only  a  captain 
in  a  marching  regiment.  The  duke,  delighted  to  see  his  fair  friend  so  well 
received,  constantly  honoured  her  dinner-table  with  his  presence,  and  willingly 
gratified  any  wish  that  she  expressed ;  and  he  must  have  known  (and  for  this  ho 
was  afterwards  highly  censured)  that  her  style  of  living  was  upon  a  scale  of  great 
expense,  and  that  he  himself  contributed  little,  towards  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  hospitable  lady  eventually  became  embarrassed,  and  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn  to  meet  her  outlay.  It  was  suggested  to  hor  that  she  might  obtain  from 
the  duke  comihissions  in  the  army,  which  she  could  easily  dispose  of  at  a  good 
price.  Individuals  quickly  came  forward,  ready  to  purchase  anytliing  that  came 
within  her  grasp,  which  she  extended  not  only  to  the  army,  but,  as  it  aften»'anl» 
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appeared,  to  ib«  chnrcli ;  for  there  were  lererend  personages  who  availed  them- 
selves  of  her  assistance,  and  thns  obtained  patronage  by  which  they  advanced 
their  worldly  interests  very  rapidly." 

The  greater  portion  of  this  passage  is  not  only  club  g^sip,  but  gossip 
with  more  than  its  ordinary  share  of  invention.  The  duke  was  married 
in  1791,  and  the  duchess's  features  must  have  been  too  well  known  at  the 
theatres  to  render  such  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  as  Captain  Gronow 
vouches,  for  possible.  Mrs.  Clarke's  house  was  not  in  a  fashionable  street, 
but  was  a  little  east  of  Sloane  Square,  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  It 
still  exists;  one  portion  being  a  public  house,  the  other  occupied  as  a 
fumitiu'e  warehouse. 

The  author  of  the  "  Reminiscences  "  then  proceeds  further  to  convey 
his  idea  of  reserve  by  quoting  this  woman's  estimate  of  different  members 
of  the  royal  family,  which  are  as  scandalous  as  low  impudence  and  vulgar 
spite  could  make  them.  Moreover,  he  asserts  that  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry entertained  a  high  opinion  of  her  talent.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, inform  us  which  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  on  such  good  terms 
with  her  as  is  insinuated.  It  could  not  be  the  present  possessor  of  the 
title, — ^his  lordship  was  a  boy  of  three  years  old  when  the  duke's  trial 
made  Mrs.  Clarke  so  famous ;  nor  the  late  lord,  who  was  with  his  regiment 
in  Ireland  at  the  time ;  nor  the  second  marquis,  wlio  was  then  Viscount 
Castlereagh :  most  certainly  it  was  not  the  first  marquis,  for  no  such  title 
was  in  existence, — ^the  maiquisate  was  not  created  till  1816. 

If  in  this  loose  manner  "  reminiscences  "  may  be  compiled,  there  is  no 
reason  on  earth  that  should  prevent  Captain  Gronow  from  giving  the 
world  his  recollections  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  But  we  have  not  yet  done 
with  the  fictitious  character  of  his  anecdotes.  Another,  that  bears  the 
same  date  of  1808  (about  the  time  the  writer  was  breeched),  is  in  a  still 
greater  degree  open  to  censure,  for  it  embodies  a  coarse  caricature  of  a 
most  benevolent  though  eccentric  gentleman,  who  was  for  many  years 
familiar  to  West  End  loungers  as  "  Romeo"  Coates,  from  his  performance 
of  the  lover  of  the  fair  Juliet  at  one  of  the  London  theatres.  Although 
Captain  Gronow  denies  Mr.  Coates's  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  we 
can  assure  him  that  the  estates  he  inherited  in  Demerara  were  so  pro- 
ductive, that  his  long  course  of  extravagance  would  not  have  embarrassed 
him,  had  not  that  terrible  depreciation  of  West  India  property  commenced 
which  ruined  most  of  the  planters.  His  assertion  that  the  amateur 
played  for  money  is  equally  untrue.  His  liberality  was  really  prodigal. 
Captain  Gronow's  description  of  his  personal  characteristics  is  as  imagi- 
nary as  it  is  offensive.  The  fact  is,  the  fools  of  quality  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  fool  of  no  quality,  who  appeared,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  to 
interfere  with  their  monopoly  of  foDy.  They  not  only  stigmatized  him  as 
a  plebeian,  but  circulated  stories,  as  prejudicial  as  their  wit  could  devise, 
of  his  vulgar  absurdity.  Mr.  Robert  Coates  was  by  education  and  man« 
nera  far  better  entitled  to  claim  the  social  rank  of  a  gentlemim  than  the 
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majority  of  the  gambling  profligates  at  White's  who  affected  to  despise 
him.  Nor  was  he  the  idiot,  any  more  than  he  was  the  old  man  of  fifty, 
with  a  sallow  face,  seamed  with  wrinkles,  when  he  first  appeared  at  Bath, 
Captain  Gronow  delineates.  He  was  quite  a  young  man,  possessed  of  an 
extremely  good  figure  and  fashionable  appearance,  and  his  portrait, 
engraved  at  the  time  for  one  of  the  magazines  as  "  The  Ahateue  of 
Pashion,"  which  was  very  like  him,  gives  him  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  His  complexion  was  certainly  very  dark,  but  his  features 
were  regular,  and  bore  no  trace  whatever  of  the  *' cunning"  his  libeller 
has  attributed  to  them.  He  was  exceedingly  vain,  and  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  possessed  great  talent  as  an  actor;  but  this  conunon 
but  harmless  weakness  was  always  made  by  him  conducive  to  benevolent 
purposes.  Whenever  he  acted,  he  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  ^e  favoured,  but  gave  the  proceeds  of  his  performance  to  a 
charity. 

We  knew  him  during  the  entire  course  of  his  career,  but  never  once 
saw  him  in  the  costume  in  which  the  late  M.P.  for  Stafford — ^who,  we 
strongly  suspect,  has  never  been  in  his  company — ^has  thought  proper  to 
decorate  his  person.  As  for  the  farcical  description  of  his  acting  with  the 
rent  in  his  dress,  out  of  which  issued  "  a  quantity  of  white  linen  sufiScient 
to  make  a  Bourbon  flag,"  it  is  simply  "  club  gossip  "  more  than  usually 
absurd  and  malicious. 

We  gladly  turn  to  a  subject  with  which  Captain  Gronow  appears  to  be 
a  little  better  informed,  and  but  a  little : — 

SOCIETY  IN  LONDON   IN   1814. 

''In  the  year  1814,  my  battalion  of  the  Guards  was  once  more  in  its  old 
quarters,  in  Portman  Street  Barracks,  enjoying  the  fame  of  our  Spanish  campaign. 
Good  society  at  the  period  to  which  1  refer  was,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  won- 
derfully 'select.'  At  the  present  time  one  can  hardly  conceive  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  getting  admission  to  Almack*s,  the  seventh  heaven  of  the 
fiishionable  world.  Of  the  three  hundred  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  were  honoured  with  vouchers  of  admiasion  to  this  ezclosire 
temple  of  the  beau  monde  ;  the  gates  of  which  were  guarded  by  lady  patronenes, 
whose  smiles  or  frowns  consigned  men  and  women  to  happiness  or  despair.  These 
lady  patronesses  were  the  Ladies  Costlereagh,  Jersey,  Gowper,  and  Selton ;  Mn. 
Dmmmond  Burrell,  now  Lady  Willoughby;  the  Princess  Esterhazy;  and  the 
Countess  lieven. 

"The  most  popular  among  these  grandea  dames  was  unquestionably  Lady 
Gowper,  now  Lady  Palmerston.  Lady  Jersey's  bearing,  on  the  contrary,  was  that 
of  a  theatrical  tragedy  queen ;  and  whilst  attempting  the  sublime,  she  frequently 
made  herself  simply  ridiculous,  being  inconceivably  rude,  and  in  her  manner  often 
ill-bred.  Lady  Sefton  was  kind  and  amiable  ;  Madame  de  Lieven  haughty  and 
exclusive ;  Princess  Esterhazy  was  a  hon  enfant;  Lady  Gastlereagh  and  Hxs. 
Buirell  d€  tris  grands  dames, 

"  Many  diplomatic  arts,  much  finesse,  and  a  host  of  intrigues,  were  set  in 
motion  to  get  an  invitation  to  Almack*s.  Very  often,  penons  whose  rank  and 
fortunes  entitled  them  to  the  enUrie  anywhere,  were  excluded  by  the  cliipidsm  of 
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the  lady  patronesses  ;  for  the  female  gorernmeiit  of  Almock's  was  a  pure  despotism, 
and  sabject  to  all  the  caprices  of  despotic  rale.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  like 
every  other  despotism,  it  was  not  innocent  of  abuses.  The  fair  ladies  who  ruled 
supreme  over  this  little  dancing  and  gossiping  world,  issued  a  solemn  proclamation 
that  no  gentleman  should  appear  at  the  assemblies  without  being  dressed  in 
knee-breeches,  white  cravat,  and  chapeau  hras.  On  one  occasion,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  about  to  ascend  the  staircase  of  the  baUroom,  dressed  in  black 
trousers,  when  the  vigilant  Mr.  Willis,  the  guardian  of  the  establishment, 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  '  Your  Grace  cannot  be  admitted  in  trousers  ; '  where- 
npon  the  duke,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  orders  and  regulations,  quietly  walked 
away. 

"  In  1814,  the  dances  at  Almack*s  were  Scotch  reels  and  the  old  English 
country  •dance ;  and  the  orchestra,  being  from  Edinburgh,  was  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  Neil  Gow.  It  wa^  not  until  1815  that  Lady  Jersey  introduced  from 
Paris  the  favourite  quadrille,  which  has  so  long  remained  popular.  I  recollect  the 
persona  who  formed  the  very  first  quadrille  that  was  ever  danced  at  Almack^s. 
They  were  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Harriett  Butler,  Lady  Susan  Ryder,  and  Miss  Mont- 
gomery; the  men  being,  the  Count  St.  Aldegoude,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Montague,  and  Charles  Standish.  The  'mazy  waltz'  was  also  brought  to  us  • 
about  this  time ;  but  there  were  comparatively  few  who,  at  first,  ventun»d  to  whirl 
round  the  salons  of  Almack's.  In  course  of  time  Lord  Palmerston  might,  however, 
have  been  seen  describing  an  infinite  number  of  circles  with  Madame  dc  Lieven. 
Baron  de  Neuman  was  frequently  seen  perpetually  turning  with  the  Princess 
Esterhazy  ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  waltzing  mania,  having  turned  the  heads 
of  society  generally,  descended  to  their  feet,  and  the  waltz  was  practised  in  the 
morning,  in  certain  noble  mansions  in  London,  with  unparalleled  assiduity.*' 

Cs^tain  Gronow  does  not  assert  that  he,  then  only  an  ensign,  was  one 
of  the  favoured  half-dozen  ofilcers  of  the  Guards  who  were  admitted  to 
this  exclusive  coterie;  but  that  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his 
statement.  He  must  have  observed  the  lady  patronesses  pursuing  their 
vocation,  or  he  could  not  have  described  them  with  so  much  confidence. 
And  yet  we  are  under  the  impression  that  his  description  owes  more 
to  dub  gossip  than  to  personal  observation.  Perhaps  Lady  Jersey 
snubbed  him;  hence  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  that  distinguished 
member  of  the  supreme  court  of  fashion.  His  personal  notices  of  the 
others  are  as  slight  as  they  are  untrustworthy.  He  ought  to  have  given 
us  finished  portraits,  and  he  puts  us  ofif  with  hasty  silhouettes.  Could 
nothing  more  be  said  of  the  charming  Viscountess  Castlereagh  ?  Eomncy 
has  left  us  an  infinitely  more  expressive  likeness.  Is  it  possible  that  Lady 
Palmerston  could  have  been  a  lady  patroness  in  1814  ?  and  could  nothing 
more  suggestive  be  written  of  those  celebrated  female  diplomatists  he  has 
included  in  his  list  ? 

With  regard  to  the  rq>orted  exclusion,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
appearing  in  trouseiB,  no  such  incident  occurred  at  the  period  indicated, 
and  we  have  heard  the  story  very  differently  told.  It  is  quite  true  that 
before  the  introduction  of  the  immortal  "First  Set,'*  country-dances 
varied  by  Scotch  reels,  were  danced,  not  only  at  Almacks,  but  at  all 
assembly -Tooitas   throughout  the  *  kingdom.      In    private    houses  were 
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occasionally  introduced  tbe  minuet,  the  hornpipe,  and  the  cotillon.  A 
young  lady's  music-book  at  this  period,  with  the  fashionable  sonatas  and 
ballads,  was  sure  to  contain  a  large  assortment  of  countr^'-dances.  The 
quadrille  and  the  waltz  had  almost  entirely  superseded  them  before  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  had  been  completed.  ^ 

It  is  singular  that  Captain  Gronow  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
arrangements  that  existed  in  Willis's  Booms  on  the  grand  ball  nights* 
Indeed,  these  "reminiscences"  are  often  but  a  Barmecides'  feast;  mere 
shadowy  titles  and  names  being  put  forward  in  place  of  characters,  those 
titles  often  wrongly  described,  and  those  names  as  frequently  incorrectly 
spelt.     We  add  one  or  two  sketches : — 

COLONEL  MACKINNON. 

"Colonel  Mackinnon,  commonly  called  'Dan,*  was  an  exceedingly  well-made 
man,  and  remarkable  for  his  physical  powers  in  mnning,  jumping,  climbing,  and 
snch  bodily  exercises  as  demanded  agility  and  muscular  strength.  Ho  used  to 
amuse  his  friends  by  creeping  oyer  the  furniture  of  a  room  like  a  monkey.  It  vos 
very  common  for  his  companions  to  make  bets  with  him ;  for  example,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  climb  up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  or  scramble  over  a  certain 
housetop.  Grimaldi,  the  famous  clown,  used  to  say,  '  Colonel  Mackinnon  has 
only  to  put  on  the  motley  costume,  and  he  would  totally  eclipse  me.' 

"Mackinnon  was  famous  for  practical  jokes,  which  were»  however,  always 
played  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  Before  landing  at  St.  Andera*S|  with  some  other 
officers  who  had  been  on  leave  in  England,  he  agreed  to  personate  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  make  the  Spaniards  believe  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  amongst  them. 
On  nearing  the  shore,  a  royal  standard  was  hoisted  at  the  masthead,  and  Mac- 
kinnon disembarked,  wearing  the  star  of  his  shako  on  his  left  breast^  and 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  who  agreed  to  play  the  part  of  aides-de-camp  to 
royalty.  The  Spanish  authorities  were  soon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  so  they  received  Mackinnon  with  tbe 
Usual  pomp  and  drcnmstance  attending  such  occasions.  The  mayor  of  the  place, 
in  honour  of  the  illustrious  arrival,  gave  a  grand  banquet,  which  terminated  with 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  bowl  of  punch.  Whereupon,  Dan,  thinking  that  the 
joke  had  gone  far  enough,  suddenly  dived  hia  head  into  the  poreetam  tarn,  cmd 
threw  his  hula  into  the  air.  The  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  solemn  Speniards 
was  such  that  they  made  a  most  intemperate  report  of  the  hoax  that  had  been 
played  on  them  to  Lord  Wellington*  Dan,  however,  was  ultimately  foigiveo, 
after  a  severe  reprimand. 

''Another  of  his  freaks  very  nearly  brought  him  to  a  conrt-martiaL  I/>rd 
Wellington  was  curious  about  visiting  a  convent  near  Lisbon,  and  the  lady  abbess 
made  no  difficulty.  Mackinnon  hearing  this,  contrived  to  get  clandestinely  within 
the  sacred  walls,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  neither  his  first  nor 
his  second  visit.  At  all  events,  when  Lord  Wellington  arrived,  Dan  Mackinuon 
was  to  be  seen  among  the  nuns,  dressed  out  in  their  sacred  costume,  with  his  head 
and  whiskers  shaved,  and,  as  he  possessed  good  features,  he  was  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  best  looking  amongst  those  chaste  dames.  It  was  snpposed  that  this 
adventure,  which  was  known  to  Lord  Byron,  suggested  a  similar  episode  in  Don 
Juan,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  East.  I  might  say  more  about  Dan*s  adventures 
in  the  convent,  but  have  no  wish  to  be  scandalous." 

The  writer  is  like  the  would-be  gentleman  in  Moliire's  comedy,  who 
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wrote  prose  without  knowing  it,  with  the  difference  thai  he  writes  scandal 
without  knowing  it.  His  stories,  however,  have  here  too  much  of  a 
mess-room  character  to  he  credible. 

0  SIB  LUl^JiT   SKEFFINOTON. 

"Another  dandy  of  the  day  was  Sir  Lnmley  SkeiBngton,  who  nied  to  paint 
his  face  so  that  he  looked  like  a  French  toy.  He  dreated  d  la  JRobetpierre^  and 
practised  other  follies,  although  the  consummate  old  fop  was  a  man  of  literary 
attainments,  and  a  great  admirer  and  patron  of  the  drama.  Skeffington  was 
remarkahle  for  his  politeness  and  courtly  manners ;  in  fact,  he  was  invited  every- 
where, and  was  very  popular  with  the  ladies.  Yon  always  knew  of  Ids  approach 
by  an  avant  courier  of  sweet  smells,  and  when  he  advanced  a  little  nearer  yon 
might  suppose  yourself  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop.  He  is  thus 
immortalized  by  Byron,  in  the  '  English  Baids  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  alluding  to 
the  play  written  by  Skeffington,  'The  Sleeping  Beauty  :* — 

'  In  grim  amy,  though  Lewis*  spectres  rise,  ^ 

Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize : 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renowned  alike ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  ganush  Greenwood's  gay  designs. 
Nor  sleeps  with  "sleeping  beauties,"  bnt  anon, 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on ; 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewildered  with  the  scene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud^a  venal  few — 
Bather  than  sleeps  John  Bull  airlands  it  too.'  '* 

The  last  we  saw  of  Sir  Lumley  was  a  figure  bent  nearly  double, 
enveloped  in  a  long,  loose  coat,  and  other  garments  much  too  loose  for  his 
shrunk  shanks.  His  head,  then  on  a  level  with  his  breast,  was  covered 
with  a  youthful  brown  wig,  and  his  very- wrinkled  face  was  rouged.  He 
was  quitting  Christie's  large  room,  where  some  pictures  were  on  private 
view ;  but  no  painting  in  the  collection  had  half  so  much  attraction  as  this 
striking  representation  of  "the  last  scene  of  all*'  in  the  life  of  an  exquisite. 
A  few  weeks  later  his  name  was  in  the  obituary. 

Captain  Gronow  promises  another  volume  of  his  "  dub  gossip.*'  We 
hope  that  he  will  either  put  it  forth  under  that  title,  or  confine  his 
"reminiscences"  to  notices  of  scenes  and  persons  that  have  come  under 
his  personal  observation.  Should  he  prefer  it  to  appear  as  gossip,  we 
trust  it  wiU  not  be  quite  so  much  of  the  dub  clubby,  as  are  certain  scan- 
dalous passages  in  the  present  work,  on  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
animadvert.  Should  he  aspire  to  infuse  into  it  a  merit  of  a  higher  kind, 
we  ahail  expect  to  see  a  distinct  and  not  unpicturesque  phase  of  sodety 
photographed  with  care  as  well  as  with  fidelity. 
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Although  boarding-houses,  or  human  menageries,  as  they  have  been 
irreyerently  termed,  are  common  enough  throughout  Europe,  they  are 
a  real  institution  in  Switzerland,  and  add  yeiy  much  to  the  con^nience  of 
travellers,  while  sparing  their  purses.  Switzerland  is  a  favourite  summer 
residence  of  Continentals,  and  especiaHy  Germans,  for  they  revel  in  the  thought 
of  residing,  if  only  temporarily,  in  a  republic ;  and,  moreover,  the  scenery 
exerts  a  decided  influence.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  not  only  the  tormented 
classes  of  monarchical  states,  but  also  the  highest  dignitaries — ^ministers, 
princes,  and  even  kings — ^taking  up  their  abode  in  Switzerland,  though  not 
in  the  boarding-houses,  which  are  intended  only  for  low  persons  and  not 
for  those  who  have  the  mngre  azul  in  their  veins,  and  enjoying  a  course  of 
bathing  in  the  stream  of  universal  equality  which  is  found  in  this  glorious 
countiy.  The  sensible  Swiss  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their 
mission ;  nature  has  given  them  snow-dad  mountains,  blue  lakes,  blooming 
meadows,  and  running  streams,  and  they  have  not  neglected  to  put  out 
their  talent  at  good  interest.  We  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  capital  of  the 
European  boarding  system,  where  it  will  be  most  easy  for  us  to  indicate  its 
prominent  features ;  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  fairy  carpet  of  the  magician 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  will  fly  straight  to  Interlachen,  the  Paris  of  board- 
ing-houses. 

Between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar, 
nature  has  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  laid  bare  a  piece  of  land,  so 
pleasant  that  its  like  cannot  be  found  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. From  the  luxurious  pasture-land,  overshadowed  by  gigantic 
walnut  trees,  stand  forth  dark  mountain  spurs,  green  Alps,  barren  rock- 
crests,  and  lastly,  the  white  peaks  of  the  Jungfirau ;  in  the  background  of 
Lake  Brienz  rise  the  Suster  homer ;  all  sorts  of  picturesque  and  jagged 
peaks  border  the  horizon  on  the  west,  and  the  northern  side  is  defended 
from  aD  raw  and  injurious  winds  by  a  tall,  precipitous  rocky  wall.  All 
the  sweetness  and  pleasantness  which  heaven  and  earth  can  afford  us  are 
found  collected  at  this  spot — ^warmth  and  fragrance,  clearness  and  glorious 
light  and  shade,  coolness  and  a  pure  atmosphere.  The  valley  offers  man- 
kind li  silent  invitation  to  settle  there,  to  forget  all  their  past  sufferings, 
and  to  reflect  upon  their  own  original  better  self,  while  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  nature.  This  combination  of  the  pleasantest  circumstances  is 
the  reason  why  persons  who  feel  a  craving  for  boarding-houses  have  con- 
stantly been  attached  to  Interlachen. 

When  the  cucumber  is  ripe  in  the  gardens  of  northern  cities,  and  the 
fragrant  wood-strawberry  is  ready  for  picking  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps ; 
when  Parliament  is  up,  and  legislators  are  eiyoying  their  holiday;  when  all 
the  diplomatists,  ministers,  and  generals  are  flying  about,  and  the  indus- 
trious farmer  is  beginning  to  carry  home,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  fruits 
of  the  field, — ^then  people  flock  to  Interlachen,  and  try  to  regain  their 
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strength  in  the  incomparable  valley.  Members  of  the  most  raried  dasses 
and  ranks  wisely  throw  aside  their  distinctions,  ribbons  are  removed  from 
button-boles,  uniforms  doffed,  riding-boots  and  spurs  pulled  off,  and,  in  a 
word,  every  pilgrim  to  the  Swiss  boarding-houses  strives  to  give  himself 
the  appearance  of  civic  equality,  and  conceal  his  profession  behind  a  harm- 
less or  a  pleasing  mask.  Mr.  Justice  Minos  covers  his  grey  head  with 
a  green  or  brown  Tyrolese  hat,  round  which  a  broad  ribbon  is  wound; 
aged  bankers  come  out  in  the  most  irresponsible  tourist  garb,  and  coats  of 
many  pockets ;  and  even  reverend  profess<»rs  strive  to  purchase  a  chamois 
braid,  and  attach  it  to  their  Calabrese  hat ;  lieutenant-colonels  of  Chris- 
tian states  don  red  Garibaldi  shirts — and,  in  a  word,  everybody  strives  to 
assume  a  poetic  tinge  suited  to  the  Alps,  and  conceal  his  every-day  existence 
behind  it. 

The  wise  Swiss  suffers  from  no  unhealthy  curiosity  in  this  respect ;  his 
officials  let  visitors  pass  the  frontier  without  any  offensive  rectification  of 
passports  or  examination  of  luggage ;  the  houseowner  does  not  inquire  after 
name  and  rank,  but  is  tolerant  enough  to  allow  his  guest  to  enrol  himself 
in  the  strangen'  list  under  whatever  name  he  pleases,— only  in  one  point  is 
the  tourist  expected  to  legitimate  himself,  and  that  is  as  regards  his 
exchequer.     His  pnne  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  store  of 
napoleons,  franks,  and  batzen,  and  if  such  be  the  case  he  can  go  where  he 
likes.     The  entire  plain  between  the  two  lakes  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is  covered  with  "  Phalansteries,"  the  first  sight  of  which  wotdd  occasion  the 
great  socialist,  Fourier,  to  feel  amazement.     Whether  these  institutions  are 
called  villas,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  or  chalets,  they  are  all  inhabited  by 
natives  of  European  states,  who  obey  the  Swiss  regulations,  which  are 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  natural  philosophy,  and  have  hung  up 
on  a  peg  their  personal  habits  and  likings.     The  only  differences  to  be 
found  in  the  boarding-houses  relate  to  their  origin,  the  languages  of  their 
inmates,  and  the  prices  chaiged ;  and  so  soon  as  you  are  quartered  in  one 
of  these  institutions  you  must  follow  the  established  rules,  or  leave  the 
house  and  select  another  establishment  that  suits  you  better.     In  the 
interior  of  the  phalansteries,  or  boarding-houses,  no  distinctions  are  made ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  portmanteaus  are  taken  off  the  omnibus,  and  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  negotiations  are  completed  between  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  his  boarder,  the  latter  takes  leave  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  hitherto 
sojourned.     That  abolition  of  earthly  inequality,  such  as  spontaneously 
arises  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  in  prisons,  and  in  the  grave,  is  accomplished 
in  the  boarding-houses  quite  unconsciously,  and  in  the  most  amiable  manner 
possible.     The  guest  is  certainly  permitted  to  retain  his  name,  but  in  the 
account-books  of  the  boarding-house-keeper  he  is  only  a  number.     He  is 
distinguished  from  his  compeers  at  the  most  by  a  better  bottle  of  wine,  by 
a  mi'taue  after  dinner,  somewhat  more  linen,  and  two  candles,  and  a 
boarder  can  hardly  commit  greater  excesses  in  the  matter  of  ambition  and 
luxury.     To  such  an  extent  he  also  resembles  the  compulsory  inmate  of  a 
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prison,  who  is  allowed  to  purchase  a  herring  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
overtime.     He  has  no  position  in  society,  and  merely  stands  on  the  list  of 
his  host,   and  the  day  of  his   arrival  alone  decides  his  seat  at  tahle. 
Were  he  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  Hanoverian  fleet,  or  even  a  member  of  the  French  Senate,  if  he  has 
only  arrived  on  Thursday  morning,  he  receives  a  seat  below  the  third  tenor 
of  a  second-rate  opera,  who  entered  the  house  on  a  Wednesday  evening. 
The  boarder  who  has  resided  the  longest  in  the  house  is  chairman  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  every  day's  stay  carries  the  gtiest  higher  up.     By  such  a 
system  a  lad  of  eighteen  may  become  president  by  seniority.     Outside  the 
house  perfect  equality  also  prevails:  the  estimable  quadrupeds  of  the 
vicinity,  owing  to  their  usefulness,  are  not  placed  below  the  immigrants, 
and  are  equally  allowed  to  enjoy  the  promenade.     There  is  not  a  trace  of 
those  unpleasant  regulations  at  French  and  German  watering-places,  which 
exclude  the  countryman  and  his  nearest  relations,  his  dog  and  his  pipe. 
The  splendid  walnut-tree  walk  at  Interlachen  belongs  to  all — ^to  the  Italian 
Yetturino,  who  seeks  a  return-fare  across  the  Alps,  and  to  the  merry  Swiss 
boy,  who  desires  a  purchaser  for  a  stag-beetle  or  a  great  Ligurian  cater- 
pillar, the  sight  of  which  throws  passing  ladies  into  convulsions — to  the 
thin,  consumptive  patient,  and  the  stout  consul  from  Smyrna — ^to  the 
Parisian  lorette,  and  the  poor  fisherman  from  Lake  TKun — to  the  small 
(rerman  prince,  and  the  non-amnestied  political  fugitive,  who  meets  here 
each  morning  the  pensioned  cousin  of  hig  stem  ruler,  and  mdces  mebuidioly 
reflections  about  the  forbearance  of  Providence. 

Exclusive  festivities,  in  which  ambition  and  swagger  may  be  displayed,  are 
not  got  up,  nor  are  certain  modem  amusements  allowed  which  are  expected 
by  good  society  in  certain  Continental  watering-places.     The  rulers  ci 
Beme,  in  their  paternal  wisdom,  have  resisted  the  proposed  establishment 
of  an  "  Alpine  Bank,"  which  some  pushing  scholars  of  the  great  Fazy,  of 
Greneva,  proposed.     The  venerable  fathers  of  Switzerland  thought  it  better 
for  the  moral  and  bodily  health  of  their  guests,  to  allow  the  enjoyment  of  foals' 
milk,  rather  than  of  roulette  and  rouge  et  noir,  and  drove  gamblers  ont  of  the 
peaceful  valley.     It  is  assuredly  better  that  the  savings  of  the  tourists  of 
Europe  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  landlords,  guides,  coachmen,  ostlers, 
poiters,  and  neatherds,  than  into  those  of  croupiers  of  Blanc's  and  Benaset's 
school.     Mentally  exciting  employments  are  also  not  specially  favoured, 
and  if  the  boarder  has  not  brought  a  stock  of  books  with  him,  the  Inter- 
lachen library  can  only  satisfy  the  most  modest  demands.     Interlachen  is 
not  allowed  to  become  a  gambling-hell  or  a  watering^'plaoe ;  aooofrding  to 
the  intention  of  the  Swiss,  it  is  to  remain,  as  before,  the  first  of  all  the  Con- 
tinental summer  residences.     Let  us  hope  that  the  even  consistency  of  the 
boarding-house  system  may  be  permanent,  in  spite  of  the  growing  increase 
of  illustrious  and  wealthy  visitors. 

The  frontiers  of  Switzerland  are  far  extended,  and  from  aM  tiie  four 
quarters  of  the  world  fugitives  from  the  monarchical  states  flook  iuiing  the 
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summer  months  to  the  boarding-hoases  of  the  republic.     Even  the  Italian 
princes  who  are  now  liberated  from  the  bore  of  governing— for  instance' 
the  Duchess  of  Parma — ^have  not  despised  the  offered  benefit.     We  do  not 
know  exactly  whether  she  resided  in  a  boarding-house,  but  she  certainly 
lived  for  a  whole  winter  in  the  Hotel  Baur,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.    A  pro- 
fessor of  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  School  told  us  the  following  anecdote  on 
our  last  visit  to  that  town : — ^Baur,  the  landlord,  who  had  run  very  short 
of  cash,  owing  to  expensive  building  undertakings  and  the  purchase  of  a 
fresh  piece  of  land  in  the  lake,  was  relieved  from  his  unpleasant  position  by 
the  long  stay  of  the  ducal  family,  and  was  filled  with  the  happiest  hopes 
for  the  friture.     "  If  it  goes  on  in  this  way — ^if  more  dukes  and  princes 
arrive,"  the  worthy  man  said,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  "  by  heavens  I  Venice 
wiU  be  free  in  a  couple  of  months."     We  must  remark  that  Venice  w^as 
the  name  of  the  small  piece  of  ground  the  landlord  had  purchased  on  the  lake. 
The  summer  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  of  Appenzell  arrive  from  South 
Grermany,  and  principally   Suabia,  vid  the  Lake  of  Constance.     Here, 
where  expensive  boarding-houses  have  not  yet  been  established,  is  the 
proper  abode  of  simple  people,  who  sup  on  bread-and-butter  and  cheese, 
and  a  glass  of  beer,  for  the  sum  of  threepence,  when  at  home.     In  the  Canton 
of  Appenzell  people  are  boarded  and  lodged  for  twenty  francs  a  week ;  but 
if  the  boarder  wants  curds  and  whey,  he  has  to  pay  a  trifle  daily  as  a 
patient.     In  this  happy  land  assemble  the  friends  of  heidthy,  pure  milk, 
strawberries,  and  trout.     The  beer  is  excellent,  we  may  remark,  paren- 
thetically ;   and  the  goats'  milk  and  splendid  mountain  air  have  already 
compelled  murderous  consumption  to  check  its  progress.     Prom  the  Lake 
of  Constance  the  swarm  of  boarders  spreads  over  eastern  and  western 
Switzerland,  while  the  more  hurried  tourists  prefer  the  night  express 
trains.     The  trip  across  the  lake,  for  one  florin  first  class,  is  a  far  more 
agreeable  introduction  to  the  month's  cheap  boarding.     On  all  the  lakes, 
and  in  all  the  valleys,  the  tourist  finds  the  same  hospitable  refuges ;   and 
even  the  landlords,  where  their  hotels  do  not  lie  in  the  main  roads  of 
traffic,  take  in  boarders.     Private  persons  also  like,  as  sensible  men,  to 
augment  their  incomes  in  the  same  way  during  the  short  summer  months. 
The  best  rooms  in  the  house  are  given  up  to  the  guests,  and  the  family 
put  up  with  the  worst  rooms,  and  almost  any  sleeping-place.     The  small 
houses  on  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  the  Pour  Cantons  swarm  with  boarders, 
who  withdraw  to  the  retired  vaUeys,  according  as  their  nature  is  social  or 
contemplative.     There  is  no  notion  here  of  the  comfort  of  the  great 
establishments  in  Interlachen ;  the  weak  indulgence  to  the  appetite  of  the 
guests,  by  cooking  two  dinners  a  day,  and  leaving  them  the  choice  between 
a  one  o'clock  and  a  four  o'clock  dinner  is  not  shown ;  and  the  way  of 
living  is  thoroughly  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  the  cheaper  prices.     In 
the  morning,  coffee  is  served  with  any  quantity  of  milk,  sugar,  fresh  butter, 
and  brown  rolls ;  and  if  an  inordinate  quantity  of  flies  have  met  with 
their  death  in  the  honey-pot,  through  want  of  caution,  the  blame  must  not 
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be  laid  on  the  servants  and  the  Humane  Society,  for  honey  is  everywhere 
sticky,  and  flies  are  always  greedy.  The  boarder  can  drink  his  coffee  any 
time  he  pleases  between  seven  and  nine ;  but  after  that,  is  left  to  his  own 
resources.  If  there  be  a  lake  or  a  stream  in  the  vicinity,  he  can  go 
fishing :  if  there  is  no  water,  he  probably  rolls  on  the  grass  during  the 
morning,  and  bathes  himself  in  the  sunshine  and  the  refreshing  mountain 
breeze.  If  he  has  brought  his  children  with  him,  he  picks  strawberries  and 
bilberries  with  them,  plucks  flowers,  or  catches  butterflies.  If  he  is  not 
deficient  in  learning,  and  educated,  he  botanizes,  or  looks  for  minerals, 
reads,  or  takes  an  aesthetic  walk,  during  which  he  composes  poetiy.  At 
one  o'clock  the  grand  feeding  generally  takes  place ;  and  in  a  boarding- 
house,  at  three  francs  a  day  the  minimum,  it  consists  of  an  inartistic  soup, 
a  dish  of  vegetables,  and  a  joint,  and  a  wonderful  pudding  on  Sundays. 
When  fish  are  abundant  they  are  never  absent  at  any  dinner ;  and  the 
dessert  consists  of  filberts  and  a  sort  of  small  cakes,  which,  owing  to  their 
original  diyness,  can  be  kept  for  several  centuries,  and  are  infallibly  the 
produce  of  a  receipt  left  by  the  pastiycooks  of  the  old  Helvetians.  If  the 
boarder  desires  wine  or  beer,  he  pays  for  it  out  of  his  pocket ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  houses,  no  offence  is  taken  if  he  satisfies  himself 
with  the  water-jug  standing  on  the  table.  From  one  o'clock  till  seven  or 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  boarder  is  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  retires  to 
his  bedroom  to  sleep  ;  he  plays  piquet  or  whist  with  his  colleagues  under 
the  verandah ;  he  smokes  a  cigar  in  the  sight  of  the  mountains ;  reads  the 
newly-arrived  local  papers  ;  or  climbs  up  the  acyacent  hills.  The  ringing 
of  a  bell  assembles  all  the  residents  in  the  house  round  the  tea-table  in  the 
evening ;  and  if  there  are  patients  among  them,  they  receive  a  wann  soup, 
which  quiets  the  nerves.  Cold  pastry,  cheese,  and  fruit — ^generally  straw- 
berries and  raspberries — appease  the  hunger  of  the  rest.  After  supper  the 
Alpine  glow  is  looked  at ;  or  else  the  boarders  go  to  the  posthouse,  to 
wait  for  the  last  coach,  and  have  a  peep  at  the  new  arrivals.  Agricultural 
studies  are  made  upon  the  kme  returning  home ;  or  they  take  a  trip  on 
the  water,  in  the  event  of  the  boarding-house  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
lake.  There  are  some  patient  people,  who  spend  their  holidays  in  sitting 
on  the  railings  on  the  banks,  watching  the  steamers  arrive,  and  looking 
after  them  as  long  as  they  possibly  can,  when  they  have  started  again. 
The  only  parallel  to  this  we  know,  is  the  subaltern  in  the  country  town, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  expectorate  over  one  side  of  a  bridge,  and  rush 
to  see  his  saliva  come  through  the  arch. 

If  boarders  are  blockaded  by  rain,  their  condition  generally  becomes 
frightful,  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen.  Man  may  he 
driven  into  as  serious  devilries  by  ennui,  as  by  the  incitement  of  lus  vices; 
and  the  boarder  who  comes  from  the  great  centres  of  civilization  is  naturally 
most  easily  tempted.  The  maintenance  of  peace  is  not  merely  a  serious 
and  difficult  matter  in  the  relation  of  States  to  each  other,  but  in  most 
"boarding-houses  the  company  are  equally  hovering  on  the  brink  of  a 
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declaration  of  war.  The  larger  the  boarding-houae,  the  more  composite  in 
its  Tarioos  components,  and  the  closer  in  its  architectural  arrangements, 
the  more  strict  becomes  the  preparation  for  hostilities.  Hence,  any 
man  who  wishes  to  insure  his  summer's  peace  will  do  well  to  avoid  all 
comprehensive  phalansteries,  managed  on  a  business  footing,  and  board  with 
plain  tradesmen  or  farmers.  We  were  witness,  once,  how  a  dispute  about 
a  window  being  open  or  shut  led  to  a  quarrel  at  dinner,  which  collected 
the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Interlachen  before  the  windows  of 
our  dining-room,  and  led  to  a  duel  between  a  peppery  Bengal  colonel  and 
a  Berlin  lawyer,  all  because  the  rain  made  us  cry  individually,  like 
Sterne's  starling,  "  I  can't  get  out."  Boarding-houses  that  are  rained  on 
can  only  become  dragons'  nests,  the  muider-caves  of  social  revolution,  and 
the  slaughterhouses  of  innocence.  The  stock  of  anecdotes  is  speedily 
exhausted,  the  gentleman  with  the  card  tricks  is  used  up  in  no  time,  but 
the  sky  will  not  grow  clearer.  Then  the  old  Egyptian  traveller  is  wound 
up,  or  the  Polish  Count  is  called  upon  to  describe  his  estates  in  poly* 
glottic  language.  At  night  the  amateur  is  listened  to,  as  he  performs  on 
the  slackened  strings  of  the  guitar :  but  it  rains  on  inexorably.  A  few 
long-arranged  courtships  are  in  fiiH  swing ;  but  the  furies  of  jealousy  are 
aroused ;  an  old  maid,  who  wishea  to  be  married,  snarls  revenge ;  father 
and  mother  are  insulted ;  and  an  aunt,  with  two  nieces  in  the  rococo  style, 
considers  decorum  offended.  If  it  go  on  raining  the  next  day,  we  may 
await  with  trembling  the  entire  break-up  of  the  boarding-house.  Most 
fortunate  of  all  are  those  societies  which,  like  every  respectable  beehive, 
stand  under  the  charge  of  a  queen.  In  the  migority  of  instances  she  is  a 
young  lady  of  distinguished  appearance,  but  dubious  antecedents ;  who, 
after  the  failure  of  all  her  hopes  in  her  own  country,  seeks  a  rich  husband 
abroad ;  and  with  this  object,  renders  all  the  men  who  come  within  range 
serviceable,  and  thoroughly  reckons  them  up.  Other  boarding-houses  are 
held  in  subjection  by  equally  young  gentlemen,  who  are  tenor  singers  after 
a  fashion,  play  the  pianoforte,  or  get  up  picnics  in  the  mountains. 

A  very  peculiar  fact  is  the  change  of  character  of  the  various  boarding- 
houses,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  happen  to  be. 
We  are  only  able,  however,  to  refer  to  the  two  extremes,  but  we  would 
recommend  observing  tourists  carefully  to  study  the  fact.  The  tone  in 
boarding-houses  situated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  s^ous,  and  the  tem- 
perament of  the  inmates  is  inclined  to  melancholy.  Although  we  might 
fancy  that  the  monotony  of  the  region,  covered  with  pines  and  Alpine'veg&. 
tation,  would  make  them  come  together  and  be  more  sociable  than  at  other 
places,  they  prefer  to  isolate  themselves.  In  the  Upper  Engadine,  on  the 
despairingly  straight  road  between  Samaden  and  Pontreaina,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mortarasch  and  Bosegg  glacier,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  at  Cresta 
and  Celerina,  we  come  across  some  splendid  specimens  of  these  death's- 
head  moths.  They  were  originally  jolly  feUows  from  large  towns,  who, 
when  down  in  the  plain,  were  not  indisposed  to  the  eigoyment  of  life,  but 
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here  sat  on  lumps  of  rock,  gazed  silently  into  the  distance,  held  half-rotten 
pine-cones  philosophically  in  their  hands  for  an  hour  and  contemplated 
them,  threw  a  line  into  ^e  Inn  for  double  that  time  without  ftftt^h?'>g  a 
trout,  and  gobbled  down  their  dinner  hurriedly,  without  addreasii^  a  word 
to  their  neighbours.  The  boarders  in  such  regions,  however,  are  fondly 
attached  to  them,  and  return  every  year  in  order  to  eiyoy  the  deep  soul- 
comfort  and  sacred  sUence  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  wanner  regions  of  the  Prench  Switzerland — ^for  instance,  on  the 
Lake  of  Genera^ — a  more  pleasant  feeling  of  sociability  generally  prevails 
among  the  boarders.  Yeiy  frequently  they  live,  at  least  after  dinner, 
gregariously ;  they  go  about  on  the  water  in  broods  like  ducks  so  soon  as 
the  sun  is  beginning  to  decline,  and  in  the  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhone  their  laughter  rivals  the  noise  of  the  reed-sparrows  in  the  marshes. 
The  boarder  in  western  Switzerland  is  particular  about  his  food,  and  on 
that  account  often  rendes  for  some  time,  and  at  considerable  outlay,  under 
the  rule  of  the  excellent  landlord  of  the  H6tel  Monnaie  at  Yevay ;  he  ii 
fond  of  strong  wines,  and  in  cold  weather  wanders  about  the  paths  in  the 
vineyards.  In  the  evening  he  is  enthusiastie  for  music,  fireworks,  and 
moonlight  walks  with  girls,  or,  at  the  worst,  with  middl&-aged  ladies,  or 
those  who  have  been  left  over  from  the  last  season ;  and  when  the  whim  ia  on 
him,  he  climbs  up  lofty  mountains,  ^nds  the  night  over  the  bivouac  fire, 
and  waits  for  sunnse. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  pleasures  of  boarding-house 
life  in  Switzeiland,  and  the  only  advice  we  can  offer  our  readers  is  to  go 
and  make  trial  for  themselves.  For  five  francs  a  day  they  can  live  com- 
fortably and  respectably,  and  forget  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this 
naughty  world.  The  cost  of  reaching  Switzerland  is  but  a  mere  trifle  at 
the  present  day,  with  the  network  of  railways  spreading  over  France,  and 
probably  six  weeks  can  be  spent  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  cantons  away  from 
the  high  road,  than  a  week  at  Brighton.  We  are  not  oi  those  who,  as  a 
rule,  advocate  visiting  foieign  parts  and  neglecting  home  scenery ;  but  the 
case  of  Switzerland  is  exceptional,  and  we  wonld  call  attention  to  a  litUe 
book,  entitled  "  How  to  See  Switzerland  for  Ten  Pounds ;"  which,  though 
not  without  its  faults,  contains  a  very  fair  account  of  the  way  of  ^<^ing  a 
trip  without  sacrificing  comfort.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  hdp  think- 
ing that  this  Swiss  boarding-house  system  might  be  admirably  introduced 
at  our  lakes,  for  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  hotel  biUs  which  prevents 
travelling  in  England ;  and  if  some  reduction  were  made  in  the  railway 
fares,  which  are  at  present  as  heavy  as  a  trip  to  Cologne  or  Beilin,  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  the  reproach  so  frequently,  and,  we  fear,  so  justly 
raised  against  Ei^Ushmen,  that  they  know  every  country  bat  their  own, 
would  be  speedily  removed. 

L.W. 
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IRELAND     AND     SPAIN 

FOBMEKLY  CONNECTED  BY  LAND. 

OUBTEOUS  reader,  be  not  alanned 
at  beholding  this  Bupencription.  If 
you  assert  that  no  historic  evidence 
ia  eitant,  showing  that  an  actual 
union  of  the  two  countries  formerly 
existed,  I  cannot  by  any  appeal  to 
literaiy  records  gainsay  that  asser- 
tion 1  nor  indeed  can  I  hope  to  prove 
conclusively  the  truth  of  this  broad 
statement, — at  least,  I  may  confess 
the  entire  impossibility  of  bringing 
living  witnesses  forward  in  the  case 
before  you;  but  I  think  I  shall 
exliit>it  such  an  amount  of  cireum- 
atantial  evidence  as  shall  tend,  if  not 
to  satisfy  you  of  the  correctness  of 
taji  belief,  at  all  events  to  leave  you 
in  K  veiy  sceptical  condition  as  r^ards  the  validity  of  your  own. 

I  am  here  but  to  plead  a  cause — that  of  Science,  my  client.  The 
defendant  in  this  matter  ia  Ordinary  Supposition ;  and  the  plaintiff's  case 
may  thus  be  briefly  stated : — 

That  portion  of  "Her  Majesty's  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Ireland  "—now  entirely  surrounded  by  water — was  at  an  early  period 
of  the  earth's  history  {posterior  to  the  creation  of  man)  the  upper  portion 
of  a  great  continent,  which  reached  from  Spain  through  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  this  countiy  was 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Fhotnicians,  who,  tn  (hit  may,  first  set 
foot  in  Ireland  (having  come  by  Imcl) ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  submersion 
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beneath  the  ocean  of  the  interYcning  country,  all  connection  between  tlie 
two  nations  became  dissolved. 

It  is  of  advantage  that  in  the  first  place  we  show  from  whom  the  Irish 
Celtic  race  has  descended,  for  upon  this  circmnstance  of  pedigree  rests 
much  of  the  superstracture  of  our  case.  Antiquarian  researches  hare 
brought  to  light  many  facts  of  the  deepest  interest  in  an  inquiry  of  the  kind 
we  are  pursuing ;  and  the  most  important  of  these  discoveries  is  that  which 
relates  to  a  species  of  alphabet  in  use  amOhg  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  anterior  (possibly)  to  the  Christian  era. 

This  alphabet,  which  consists  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  letters  (thus 
showing  the  absence  of  any  affinity  with  the  Latin  or  Greek),  is  formed  by 
a  number  of  more  or  less  vertical  lines  crossing  a  horizontal  one,  or  lying 

i  I  I  i  i\l  ? ,,,  ,    above  or  beneath  the  latter  in  this  manner, — 

'       K  J 1 1 1  '  y  '    those  strokes  similar  in  number,  position,  and 
•  *     •  direction,  always  indicating  the  same  letter  or 

sound,  and  by  a  series  of  combinations  being  converted  into  an  alphabet 
which  is  termed  the  Ogham  "  Beithlusnion."  These  characters  (the 
I'csemblance  of  which  to  the  Hebrew,  Pimic,  and  kindred  symbols  is 
evident)  are  to  be  found  inscribed  on  various  sepulchral  and  monumental 
stones  throughout  Ii'eland,  and  some  the  reader  may  inspect  in  the  museum 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the  Celtic  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  the  feature  to  which  I  would  direct  tho  reader's  attention 
particularly  is  this : — ^the  Ogham  inscriptions,  unlike  all  languages  saTe  the 
Hebrew,  Punic,  et  hoc  genua  omne,  can  be  read  from  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left ;  and  now  I  think,  with  the  reader's  permission,  this  witness  may 
go  down. 

In  one  of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  called  "  PcBnulus,"  in  the  fifUi  act,  a 
peculiar  scene  is  introduced,  known  as  the  Punic  scene ;  and  such  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  Punic  paragraphs  to  the  Irish  of  the  present  day,  that 
when  they  have  been  translated  into  Celtic  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  versions.     Here  again  is  a  well-marked  proof 
of  the  Phcenician  origin  of  the  Irish  Celts,  an  origin  which  is  furthermore 
borne  out  by  the  difference  existing  between  the  Celtae  of  ancient  Britain 
and  the  former.     It  has  also  been  very  plausibly  contended  that  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  both  the 
latter  and  the  early  Irish  haying  been  most  unquestionably  worshippers  of 
the  sun  and  planets ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  name  by  which  the 
island  was  known  to  the  ancients  is  adequate  proof  of  the  Phoenician 
ancestry  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.     Some  writers  mauitain  that  it  owes 
its  name  of  Hibemia  to  the  inclement  character  of  its  climate,  and  derive 
the  word  from  hibemua ;  tins  assuredly  is  wrong,  for,  of  all  Gieat  Britain, 
the  mean  winter  temperature  of  Ireland  is  greatest.     With  much  more 
likdlihood  the  name  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  Punic  word  leme^  or  Iberua, 
Sneaning  the  furthest  habitation,  for  at  that  time  all  the  globe  to  the  west 
tf  Ireland  was  thought  to  have  been  water  ^  and  a  striking  oorroboratioa 
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of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  Irish  of  the  present  day  ding  with  affection 
to  the  term  Erinn  (from  the  Celtic  eir — ^western),  of  the  analogy  of  which 
with  leme  there  can  be  little  question. 

Thus  far  having  shown  that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  exeeedingly  probable 
that  the  Irish  Celts  hare  come  down  to  us  from  the  Phcenicians.  let  me 
introduce  the  second  portion  of  the  inquiry. 

I  stated  that  the  latter  race  found  their  way  into  the  country  of 
St.  Patrick  by  land,  and  not  by  water.  This  is  a  wide  statement,  and  the 
historic  accounts  of  the  great  navigating  power  of  this  people  are  of  some 
weigfit  as  a  contra-argument ;  but  I  hold  that,  viewing  the  subject  without 
prejudice  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  we  shall  have  fair  grounds  for  sup* 
posing  that  the  first  colonization  of  Ireland  was  not  brought  about  entire^ 
by  an  aquatic  communication  between  the  two  places  (i.  f .,  between  Irdand 
and  Spain). 

Tiun  to  the  map  of  Europe,  and  glance  at  the  relative  positions  of 
Ireland  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar— cast  your  eye  over  the  great  expanse  of 
water  separating  the  two  localities  (upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean) 
— consider  that  the  sea  stretches  away  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  New 
World — reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  navigation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
about  the  most  difficult  of  all  European  seas — and  then  impartially  and 
dispassionately  endeavoiv  to  conceive  that  the  Phoenicians,  without  a  com- 
pass, without  charts,  and  unable  to  pursue  a  coasting  track,  could  with 
theur  fr^Oe  crafts  reach  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  I  confess  I  shall  estimate 
your  credulity  at  a  high  mark.  For  myself,  I  cannot  put  «ny  faith  in  the 
legendary  record,  the  improbability  of  which  is  appareiUUf  so  manifest,  I 
dare  say  the  reader  will  urge  upon  my  consideration  the  extent  of  Phoeni- 
cian exploration  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  then  I  would  ask  him  to 
remember  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  an  inland  sea  or  lake. 

To  proceed.  Traditions  must  have  existed  proving  the  contiguity,  if 
not  the  continuity,  of  the  two  countries ;  else,  how  should  we  &Kd  two 
writers,  Bede  and  Tacitus,*  referring  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland 
as  though  it  were,  in  their  time,  vastly  larger  than  in  the  present  day  ? 
Thus,  the  former  observes  (Hist.  I.,  chap.  I),  *'  Ireland  is  the  greatest 
island  next  to  Britain,  and  is  situate  to  the  west  of  it ;  but  as  it  is  shorter 
than  Britain  to  the  north,  so,  ronning  out  far  beyond  it  to  the  south, 
it  reaches  \u$que  conira]  even  over  against  the  northern  parts  of  Spain." 
The  description  of  Tacitus  evinces  even  a  doeer  approximation  of  the  two 
shores.  In  his  Life  of  Agricola,  cap.  24,  he  writes: — ''Earn  partem 
Britannise  quad  Hibemiam  aspicit  copiis  instnixit  in  spem  magis  quam  ob 
formidinem,  siquidem  Hibemia  medio  inter  Britanniam  atque  Hi^ffoniam 
9ita  "  ("  That  part  of  Britain  which  looks  toward  Ireland  he  supplied  with 
troops  ;  ....  for  Ireland  is  situate  in  the  midst  \in  medio,  mid- 
way?]  between  Britain  and  Spain").     It  is  unjust  to  cast  aside  this 

*  Bede  wrote  about  a.d.  780;  Tocitai,  about  i.n.  90. 
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description  as  valaeless,  for  these  two  reasons, — ^first,  did  Ireland  stand  as 
at  present,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  writing  that  it  descended  towards  Spain,  inasmuch  as  the  then 
most  southern-  shore  of  Ireland  would  have  lain  some  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  most  southern  shore  of  England;  and  secondly,  if  the  coast  of 
Ireland  approached  that  of  Spain,  it  would  have  been  placed  exactUf 
between  the  north  of  Spain  and  south  of  England. 

Having  dealt  with  the  literary  bearings  of  the  subject,  I  shall  now 
advert  to  the  scientific  evidence.  Geology  throws  some  weight  into  our 
side  of  the  balance.  A  certain  similarity  of  the  rocks  composing  the 
opposite  coast-lines  of  Spain  and  Ireland  is  appreciable.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  this  I  would  refer  so  much  as  to  the  remarkably  strong  proof  of 
a  submergence  of  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  which  is  e^bited  in  certain 
districts ; — selecting  for  example  that  portion  which  is  notorious  as  the 
spot  where  the  English  landed  under  Strongbow,  that  promontory  of  the 
county  of  Wexford  (or  Weif  s-ford,  as  the  Danes  called  it)  which  is 
named  Hook,  and  where  we  find  in  succession  three  of  the  oldest  geological 
formations, — ^the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous.  Here,  as  we 
pass  from  the  mainland  toward  the  southern  or  terminal  extreme  of  the 
projection,  we  observe  the  ground  graduaUy  falling ;  and  the  surface,  from 
having  been  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water-levd  in  the  northern 
portion,  at  the  furthest,  or  opposite  extremity,  shelves  in  such  a  sloping 
manner,  that  it  is  a  descent  of  but  a  few  inches  from  the  land  to  the 
ocean. 

In  Youghal,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Spenser  and  Sir  W.  Baleigh, 
the  observer  detects  concUmve  proof  of  the  former  projection  of  the  country 
into  a  lower  latitude ;  for  upon  the  beach,  at  low  water,  may  be  seen  the 
remains  of  an  immense  forest  which  was  at  one  period  terrestrial,  but  now, 
stretching,  as  it  does,  away  to  the  south,  is  buried  beneath  the  mountain 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  This  remnant  is  the  key  to  the  mystery.  It  points 
to  the  vast  area  of  Western  Europe  which,  some  thousands  of  years  since, 
was  the  great  bond  of  union  between  the  now  widely  distant  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Ireland. 

The  reader  will  have  no  difSiculty  in  conceding  the  possibility  of  the 
subsidence  of  this  great  link  in  the  chain  of  the  earth's  surface,  when 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Tyre  and  Sidon,  once  maritime,  are  now 
many  miles  inland,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  ocean.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  account  of  so  great  a  cataclysm 
ought  to  exist,  and  such  we  have  in  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  regarding 
the  formation  of  certain  lakes  which  are  to  be  seen  in  their  country. 
These  legends  inform  us  that  most  of  the  lakes  (or  loughs,  as  they  are 
termed)  arose  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  colonization  by  the  Tuath  de 
Danaan  (who,  having  come  from  Spain,  must  have  been  of  Phoenician 
descent) ;  and  supposing  that  the  connecting  land  which  I  have  mentioned 
were  submerged,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  'sonsequenoe,  that  the  adjacent 
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land  would  hare  sbared  tbe  convulsioii  in  some  measure,  and  hence,  by 
the  depression  of  certain  districts,  would  the  Talleys  be  converted  into 
large  reservoirs  of  water,  had  streams  of  any  capacity  traversed  them 
previous  to  the  change.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  inland 
loughs  of  IreUuid  were  formed  long  after  the  distribution  of  the  existing 
types  of  vegetation,  because  from  them  a  very  abundant  supply  of  oaken 
timber  can  be  obtained,  in  this  way  substantiating  the  local  traditions  that 
they  were  formerly  extensive  forests,  and  in  like  manner  accounting  for 
the  l^nds  alluded  to  by  Moore : — 

"  On  hoQgjti  Neagh's  banks,  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  calm,  clear  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining." 

Already  the  reader  may  perceive  that  there  is  no  small  quantity  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  view  advocated.  Much  of  the  forgoing  mass 
of  facts  is,  I  admit,  of  a  vague  nature,  and  might  possibly  be  interpreted 
in  various  ways ;  and  though  the  entire  circumstances  point  to  an  early 
union  between  the  two  countries,  it  is  yet  not  improbable  that  some  part 
of  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  into  Ireland  may  have  been  performed 
by  ships,  which  would  convey  this  people  from  the  north  projection  of 
Spain  .to  the  south  promontory  of  Ireland,  which  must  then  have  been 
washed  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  GraUic  Sea;  or,  supposing  the  first 
result  of  the  submersion  of  the  uniting  tract  to  have  been  the  formation 
of  an  island  chain,  then,  by  an  inter-insular  mode  of  navigation,  the  same 
end  would  have  been  attained.  In  any  case,  of  the  coimection  of  the  two 
shores  at  some  remote  period  the  following  sketch  of  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion of  a  special  group  of  Hibernian  plants  will  afford  conclusive  proof. 

Amoiig  vegetable  organisms,  as  among  men,  one  finds  different  races, 
which  are  characterized  by  peculiar  features ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  we  know  that  nations  have  sprung  up  from  a  few  individuals,  and 
that  these  have  then  migrated,  giving  rise,  in  tlieir  turn,  to  branches  of 
the  parent  stock,  which  exhibit  peculiarities  that  indicate  with  sufilcient 
deamess  their  derivation ;  so,  among  the  former,  have  we  tribes,  races, 
and  classes  of  beings  which  have  passed  from  some  centre,  and  thus,  by  a 
sort  of  colonization,  clothed  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  with  vegetation ; 
and  though  mingled  with  those  of  other  climes  and  kin,  they  stO  possess 
so  many  of  their  parental  charactera,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  judging 
from  their  features  and  position,  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  original  group 
from  which  they  have  come  down,  and  consequently  the  portion  of  the 
globe  from  which  they  emigrated. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Great  Britain,  a  very  large  number  of  different  species 
of  plants  is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  island;  and  philosophic 
botany,  in  investigating  the  genealogy  of  these  plants,  has  detected  a 
natural  division  into  three  families,   according  to  the   sources  which. 
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possibly,  they  have  been  derived  from.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
affect  mDuntainona  legions,  and  flourish  in  such  sitoations  only ;  others 
enjoy  a  warmer  temperature  and  more  humid  atmosphere ;  whilst  a  third 
set  is  indifferent,  and  may  be  found  upon  the  plains  and  the  less  elevated 
portions  of  the-hilly  country.  The  first  class  comprises  many  of  the 
plants  of  Sweden  and  the  northern  countries ;  and  toward  the  south  it  is 
less  comprehensive,  until,  finally,  it  ceases  to  be  represented.  The  species 
of  the  second  group  are  most  abundant  toward  the  east ;  and  they  are 
found  but  to  a  slight  extent  in  western  positions.  The  third  class  (with 
which  we  have  more  particularly  to  do)  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  regions,  and  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western countries  of  Europe :  hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  first 
is  of  northern  or  arctic  origin ;  the  second  has  spread  from  the  middle  of 
Europe ;  and  the  third  has  come  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Now,  leaving  the  first  and  second,  let  us  turn  to  the  last.  Hie 
southern  and  western  counties  of  Irdand  possess  a  flora  which,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  remainder  of  Great  Britain,  is  unique.  Most  of  my  readers 
are  already  conversant  with  this  fact.  Tourists  to  Sallamey  frequently 
meet  with  a  beautiful  species  of  fern,  which  we  have  not  in  England — the 
Eillamey  fern,  or  Trichomanea  radieatu  of  botanists — a  plant  of  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate,  semi-transparent,  verdant  hue,  which  grows  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  beside  Tore  waterfaU,  and  whose  praises  have  heca 
written  often  enough  already.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
descriptions  and  engravings  of  this  fern  is  that  by  Mrs.  Lankester,  in  her 
popular  history  of  the  British  Alices,  a  book  that  for  accuracy,  excel- 
lence, and  cheapness,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  swann  of  cheap 
scientific  manuals  with  which  society  is  deluged  now-a-days.  This  plant 
is  (as  its  name  implies)  found  in  Killamey ;  but  in  no  other  locality  except 
the  north  of  Africa,  Madeira,  the  West  Indies,  and  western  /^pom. 
Another  species,  which  is  sure  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Killamey  tourist,  is 
the  arbutus,  forests  of  which  may  be  seen  upon  the  otherwise  barren  and 
rocky  islets  of  the  "  beautiful  lakes."  This  plant,  though  found  h^ne,  is 
not  indigenous  to  England,  but  has  been  occasionally  introduced  by 
gardeners  in  horticulture ;  and  the  only  other  European  station  for  it  is 
north-west  Spain.  Then,  again,  there  are  no  less  than  six  distinct  spedes 
of  the  London  pride,  or  saxifrage,  confined  to  Ireland  and  the  Spanish 
and  Meditermnean  shores.  There  are  three  species  of  heaths  found  ia 
southern  Ireland,  which  are  essentially  Andalusian — BHca  Maekayma, 
E,  Mediterranean  and  St.  Dabeoch's  heather,  not  one  of  which  exists 
naturaUif  in  Great  Britain.  A  species  (P)  of  butterwort,  Pm^meula 
ffrand^hra,  is  also  found  in  southern  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  be  a  peninsular 
plant.  Pinally,  one  of  the  orchis  tribe,  8pira>Uhe$  gemm^era,  grows 
upon  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork ;  and  many  botanists  are  of  opmion 
that  this  plant  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world :  htnr- 
ever,  more  recent  obserTations  tend  to  establish  a  relationship  between  it 
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and  another  species  abundant  in  western  Europe.     The  reader  wlU  at  once 

perceire  the  eircomstance  to  which  the  presence  of   the  flora  above 

described  points ;  the  question  follows,  "Where  did  they  come  from  ?    The 

plants   arc   common  to   Ireland   and   Spain; — ^how  did   they  reach  the 

former  ?     In  one  of  three  ways.     Either  (1)  they  were  ong^nally  fonned  in 

Ireland ;  or  (2)  they  were  washed  across  the  interseptal  water  as  seeds ;  or 

(3)  they  gradually  spread  along  a  large  tract  of  countiy,  which,  at  a  distant 

period  of  time,  united  the  now  widely  separated  shores.     The  first  I  shall 

not  deal  with,  for  the  branch  of  science  which  relates  to  it  we  may  regard 

as  yet  vague.     In  opposition  to  the  second,  we  have  to  consider  the  extreme 

improbability  which  it  involves;  and  besides,  the  fact  that  those  plants 

which  would  have  been  most  readily  wafted  across  the  ocean  ha^e  not 

made  their  appearance,  and  those  most  difficult  of  conveyance  exist  upon 

the  Irish  shores ;  also  that,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

account  for  the  presence  of  so  fragile,  ^delicate,  and  fastidious  a  being  as 

the  Killamey  fcm.     The  third  is  the  only  conceivable  one,  and  must  have 

been  the  medium  of  colonization.     In  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  between  the 

fifteenth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  there  is  seen  to  the  west 

of  Europe  a  great  belt  of  seaweed,  unattached,  and  which  remains  always  in 

the  one  spot.    This  weed  is  termed,  technically,  Sargauum  baeetferum  ;  and 

algologists  believe  (judging  by  its  characters)  that  it  is  but  a  coast  plant, 

which,  originally  living  upon  the  shores  of  some  contioent,  when  these 

became  submerged,  changed  to  some  extent  its  older  features  in  conformity 

with  its  new  sphere  of  existence,  and  has  since  been  oceanic. 

The  late  Professor  E.  Porbes,  one  of  the  greatest  of  generalizers  among 
the  naturalists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  first  to  show  that  a 
connection  between  Ireland  and  the  Continent  must  have  existed  at  some 
early  period,  and  it  is  to  his  researches  that  much  of  the  matter  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  is  due;  but  the  writer  does  not  concur  in  Porfoes's 
opinion  concerning  the  period  at  which  the  plants  of  Spain  passed  into 
Ireland.  Porbes  held  the  belief  that  the  migration  must  have  occurred 
before  the  glacial  period ;  but  tins  it  is  difficult  to  inuigine,  for  the  follow- 
ing  reason.  The  Trichomanes  conld  not  possibly  have  survived  the 
intensely  diminished  temperature  of  the  ice  epoch;  and  hence,  had  the 
colony  been  existing  before,  and  no  recolonization  have  eventuated  subse- 
quently, we  should  not  now  have  a  single  specimen  of  this  vary  delicate 
fern  growing  naturally  in  Ireland. 

Trusting  to  the  reader  for  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  the  writer  respect* 
fully  subscribes  himself, 

Btagyra.  Aristotle. 

KoT£. — It  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  Her.  D.  H.  Hoigh,  of  Erdiugton,  Co. 
Warwick,  in  a  very  valuable  memoir  upon  the  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Ogham  alphabet  is  not  connected  with  any  knoton  characters,  and  is 
to  bo  regarded  as  a  thing  per  9C.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  symbols,  identical 
in  form  with  those  in  Ireland,  have  been  found  at  Carthage. 
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A  ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  HOUSE  DIVIDED   AGAINST   ITSELF — BY   SETTLEMENT. 

It  was  not  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  that  our  "dearest  Francis"  looked 
back  upon  his  half-brother's  final  departure  from  Tremlet  Towers.  Not 
that  he  regretted  it.  His  bitter  jealousy  of  Steevie  made  him  rejoioe  in 
the  assurance  that  the  house  and  the  county  had  seen  the  last  of  him; 
and  his  own  conceit  was  too  great  to  let  him  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
what  he  had  said  and  done  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  so  agreeable  a  result. 
Why,  then,  was  not  his  lofty  mind  at  ease  ?  Was  he  a  Uttle  ashamed  of 
his  conduct  towards  his  father — of  his  cold-heartedness  towards  a  brother 
who  had  loved  him  with  such  an  enduring,  manly  love  P  Not  a  bit  of  it  1 
He  acted  throughout  upon  principle;  and  eloquent  were  the  arguments, 
most  convincing  the  logic,  with  which  he  assured  himself  that  he  had 
behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Still  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease.  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  do  mean  and  disagreeable  things  "upon 
principle"  only  where  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  interest  to  be 
gained  thereby.  There  was  a  set-off  against  the  exit  of  the  rebel  Steevie, 
and  Mr.  Tremlet  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  had  not  got  rid  of  him  on 
easier  terms. 

The  fact  was,  that,  for  about  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lady  Tremlet 
had  shown  some  feeling.  We  have  seen  that  she  supposed  Stephen^s 
absence  would  only  be  a  temporary  one.  Had  she  not  encountered  him 
on  that  stormy  autumn  morning,  whilst  walking  down  to  the  railwaj- 
station,  with  his  carpet  bag  in  his  hand?  Had  he  not  smiled^  and  kissed 
her  in  his  old,  tender,  protecting  way,  when  she  begged  him  to  make  haste 
back  to  them  again  ?  My  lady  burst  into  such  a  rage  as  those  who  knew 
her  best  never  dreamed  that  she  could  be  capable  of,  when  she  learned 
the  truth.  How  dared  they  deceive  her  I  How  dared  they  drive  him  out 
of  her  house  I — ^yes,  her  house  1  He  was  her  only  friend ;  the  only  one 
she  loved  of  them  all.  Tliey  were  all  bad,  wicked,  crafty  designers.  She 
would  leave  them,  and  go  and  live  with  dear  Steevie.  Where  had  he 
gone?  They  mwt  know.  Woidd  he  come  back?  Oh,  let  somebody 
go— let  Sir  George  go — and  ask  him  to  come  back !  The  poor  baronet 
shook  his  head,  and  assured  his  excited  wife  that  it  would  be  no  use  (he 
did  not  tell  her  wtiy).  Stephen  had  left  what  was  once  his  home,  for  crer. 
At  this  news  my  lady's  rage  melted  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  all  day  long 
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she  sat  sobbing,  wringing  her  hands,  and  moaning,  "Ob,  Sieevic, 
Steevie,  wby  did  you  go  ?  why  did  yon  leave  me  now  ?  What  sball  I  do ! 
oh,  what  will  become  of  me!  Oh,  Steevie,  if  you  only  knew!  Oh, 
Steevie,  Steevie,  save  me !     Oh,  let  me  go  to  Steevie  I " 

It  was  not  altogether  love  for  the  absent  one,  however,  which  drew 
these  lamentations  from  the  pretty  lips  of  Rhoda,  Lady  Tremlet. 

"Dearest  Francis"  did  not  show  his  wisdom  in  approaching  his 
mother  whilst  in  this  mood,  and  assuring  her  of  his  complete  devotion  to 
her  and — ^his  mean  little  mind  could  not  help  adding — ^her  interests. 

"  Oh  yes — ^yes,  I  know,"  replied  his  mother,  impatiently ;  "  but  you 
are  not  IDce  Steevie.  I'm  not  wise  and  strong  like  some  people ;  and  I 
used  to  lean  on  him  so.     He  was  not  like  a  son ;  and,  oh,  why  did  he 

leave  me  now,  when  I  am  so  sorely  tern P"  and  my  lady  burst  into  a 

fresh  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

" Let  me  be  your  support — lean  on  me"  cooed  the  dear  fellow,  in  his 
most  insinuating  tones,  when  this  had  slightly  subsided ;  but  his  mother 
shrank  from  him  with  a  strange,  wild  look  in  her  eyes. 

"You!"  she  cried,  "you/  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  You,  so  cold  and 
cruel — ^you  take  Steevie's  place?  never!  And  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you,  and  your  nasty  crafty  ways — I  know  what  you  want — ^he  would  be 
here  now  to  take  care  of  me.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  him  to  go— cruel, 
cruel ;  but  you — ^now  mark  what  I  say,  Francis — ^you'll  repent  this.  You 
wiU !  You'll  repent  it  all  your  life,  if  you  have  a  heart — if  you  ever  loved 
your  wretched  mother." 

"It  is  because  I  love  you  so  dearly,  that  I  have  adopted  a  course  of 
conduct  towards  my  half-brother  which  at  present  you  condemn,"  said  he. 
"  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  misjudged,  and  perhaps  condemned  for  what  I 
have  done,"  he  added,  with  martyr-Uke  resignation ;  "  but  the  fear  of  blame 
from  the  frivolous  and  the  worldly-minded  has  never  yet  dissuaded  me 
from  acting  upon  principle.  You  who  are  so  good,  and  kind,  and  straight- 
forward, think  that  all  the  world  is  the  same.  Ah,  my  dear  mother,  to 
what  lengths  might  not  your  confiding  nature  have  taken  you !"  and  the 
dear  fellow  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands  in  deprecation  of  the  sad  result. 

"Do  you  dare  to  suggest  that  Steevie  is  not  good,  and  kind,  and 
straightforward  P  " 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  must  remember  that  he  is  my  father's  son." 
"  Oh  that  he  had  been  mine — ^my  own,  very  own ! "  sobbed  my  lady ; 
"  or  that  my  own  had  been  like  him  ! "    • 

^*  My  dearest  mother,"  said  her  son,  taking  her  hand  as  Steevie  would 
have  done,  to  soothe  her,  "how  can  you  speak  thus,  when  I-^P" 

"  Don't  say  you  love  me — don't  tell  lies,  Francis  Tremlet,"  she  burst 
out,  angrily.  "  You  know  you  do  not  love  me,  or  your  father,  or  anybody 
but  yourself.  You  would  not  be  a  Tremlet  if  you  did.  We  are  all  cold, 
selfish,  false-hearted.  /  love  no  one — only — only  Steevie.  I  hate  my- 
self— ^I  am  afraid  of  myself.     Oh,  if  I  had  him  here  to  uphold  me  I  my 
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noble,  strong,  generous  Steeyie  I  0\  if  I  only  bad  Steerie,  to  so^e  me 
from  sin  and  sorrow — ^to  save  me  from  myself  I  It  is  your  fault;  yes, 
yours — yours,'*  she  cried,  again  turning  upon  ber  son.  "  There  will  be 
no  one  who  will  repent  it  so  bitterly  as  you  will ;  for  if  it  had  not  been 

for  you,  he  would  never  have — ^he  must  have  gone — ^he  coidd  not — ^he 

Oh,  if  Steevie "    But  what  my  lady  might  have  added  was  checked  by 

a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  carried  off  to  her 
room,  whence  she  emerged  no  more  that  day. 

It  was  sad  that  my  lady  foimd  nothing  to  complain  of  in  hor  son's 
conduct  towards  his  father. 

Mr.  Tremlet  was  slightly  puzzled  to  make  out  what  his  mother  could 
mean  by  calling  on  Steevie  to  save  her;  but  his  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  her  threat,  that  he  would  one  day  repent  his  conduct  towards 
Steevie.  "  Confound  it ! "  he  mused,  "  she's  going  to  leave  him  that 
money," — alluding  to  the  odd  thousands  of  ready  money  that  were  at  my 
lady's  disposal  by  will — *'  but  she  must  be  brought  round ;  Stephen  might 
make  improper  use  of  it ;  besides,  it  is  so  bad  for  a  professional  man  not 
to  be  dependent  on  his  profession.  He  gets  so  careless  and  unambitious 
if  he  has  anything  else  to  rely  upon." 

Thus  did  the  dear  fellow  console  himself;  but  to  his  surprise  lie  found 
that  his  mother — ^hitherto  so  plastic  in  his  hands,  so  forgetful  aae  day  of 
what  had  caused  her  pleasure  or  pain  on  the  day  before — ^was  not  to  be 
brought  round.  On  the  contrary,  her  moans  after  Steevie,  her  entreaties 
that  some  one  woidd  bring  him  back  to  her — ^poor,  weak,  helpless  thing, 
she  never  thought  of  acting  for  herself  in  the  matter  which  she  had  so 
much  at  heart — ^increased  as  the  time  went  on,  whenever  she  found  hendf 
alone  with  her  husband  or  her  son.  The  former  could  not  help  her — ^the 
latter  would  not. 

This,  you  may  be  sure,  made  her  son  veiy  uncomfortable ;  nor  was  it 
all  he  had  to  trouble  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
that  unpleasant  affair  between  his  father  and  Messrs.  Puddle  and  Snap. 
He  had  held  the  ace  of  trumps  in  his  hand,  and  had  let  Stephen  win  the 
game  with  a  trumpery  four  I  The  old,  vulgar  Trendet  lore  of  money,  as 
money,  had  got  into  his  eyes  and  blinded  him.  It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  Erancis  l>emlet  to  thbk  himself  a  fool ;  but  he  admitted,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  if  ha  had  not  acted 
"  upon  principle"  this  time,  and  had  let  his  mother  pay  the  debt  and 
costs — ^better  even  to  have  paid  -them  himself,  than  to  have  girea  bo  cheap 
a  triumph  to  Steevie,  and  through  him  to  his  fathor. 

To  his  great  discomfort  the  latter  made  no  secret  of  his  arrest  Lonl 
Eossthome— whose  gout  had  got  better — came  down  to  luncheon  that  very 
day,  and  was  admiring  the  horses  in  Lady  Tremlet's  carriage,  as  it  stood 
at  the  porch  ready  for  her  to  take  her  afternoon  drive  with  tlie  Hauoanble 
and  Eevcrend  Mrs.  Corbyn,  and  the  lady  of  Professor  Spraggle. 

"Yes,"  observed  Sir  George,  bitterly,  "they  are  very  haadawne— 
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• 

thoTouglibred,  of  oouise !  They  cost  four  hundred  guineas,  a  sum  wliich 
was  not  forthcoming  this  morning  to  saye  me  from  a  gaol." 

"A  ichai  /"  exclaimed  the  peer. 

"Pather,"  cried  dearest  Francis,  in  an  agony,  "pray — " 

But  Sir  George  did  not  heed  the  exhortation,  or  attend  to  the  gestures 
— ^now  threatening,  now  entreating — of  his  son.  He  continued  quite 
calmly, — 

**  Yes,  a  gaol  I  You  would  not  tliiuk  it  to  look  at  tliis  house — the 
magnificent  country  seat  of  Sir  George  Trcmlet,  Baronet,  as  the  guide- 
books call  it,"  he  said,  with  bitterness,  "  and  at  all  that  rich  and  fertile  land 
about,  all  pouring  in  its  rents  regulariy  four  times  a  year  in  thousands ; 
you  would  not  think,  I  say,  that  I  was  arrested  here  this  morning  for  a 
debt  of  some  four  himdred  pounds,  and  had  not  four  hundred  shillings  to 
pay  it  with." 

"  Disgraceful  I "  muttered  Mr.  Tremlet. 

"What's  disgraceful?"  echoed  his  father,  who  had  determined  to 
humiliate  him ;  **  that  I  should  not  have  four  hundred  shillings  ?  Four 
himdred  shillings  make  twenty  pounds,  and  how  can  you  expect  a  man 
whose  whole  annual  income  is  only  £160,  to  have  so  much  in  his  pocket 
in  the  middle  of  a  quarter  ?  You  are  unreasonable,  Francis."  There  was 
an  irony  in  this — said  before  the  peer — ^which  cut  the  dear  fellow  like  the 
stroke  of  a  whip,  and  made  him  flinch  again. 

"But  the  arrest,  the  arrest,"  impatiently' interposed  Lord  Bossthomc. 
"  I  do  not  understand — ^how — ^who ^You  are  not  now — ^" 

"  I  will  explain  all,"  Sir  Greorge  interrupted^  "  in  good  time." 

"  I  really  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  any  explanation,"  pleaded  Mr. 
Tremlet ;  "the  thing  is  past  and  over.  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  subject — 
why  not  let  it  drop  ?" 

"Because,  sir,"  rejoined  his  father,  sternly,  "you  have  used  the  word 
'  disgraceful'  in  connection  with  my  conduct  in  the  affair,  before  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  I  have,  and  so  I  choose  to  explain." 

"If  you  like  to  expose  yourself — "  began  dearest  Francis,  getting 
veiy  hot. 

"  SOence,  sir  1"  said  Lord  Bossthome,  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  not  a 
shade  of  violence  in  the  gesture,  but  still  with  a  tone  and  manner  which 
would  have  cowed  a  bolder  man  than  Francis  Tremlet ;  "  your  father  is 
speaking  to  me. — ^You  were  arrested  this  morning  for  four  hundred 
pounds?"  he  continued  to  Sir  George,  as  though  there  were  no  such 
person  as  his  second  son  in  existence. 

"  There  or  thereabouts — the  amount  is  no  matter.  It  was  the  residue, 
my  lord,  of  an  old  loan  of  £1,200,  contracted  by  me  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  for — ^for  a  piupose  which  I  need  not  mention.  You  know  what 
my  position  was  about  that  time.  I  was  a  rich  man,  as  it  were,  yesterday, 
and  a  beggar  at  post*time  this  morning.  Well,  I  borrowed  this  money. 
Was  thm  anything  disgraceful  in  that  P    Nobody  supposed  that  those 
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cursed  mines  could  not  have  been  puiQped  out  dry,  and  that  I  should  hare* 
been  a  ricli  man  again.  I  might  have  become  a  bankrupt,  and  wiped  off 
all  my  liabilities ;  but  I  did  not.  I  wish  to  God  now  I  had.  Is  there 
anything  disgraceful  in  that  ?  I  ran  away  with  an  heiress ;  and  out  of 
her  three  hundi-ed  thousand  pounds,  they  gave  me,  knowing  my  tastes 
and  habits — ^the  habits  and  tastes  of  a  gentleman — they  gave  me  one 
hundred  and  fifty  poimds  a  year.  That  was  how  they  went  to  work  to 
make  old  Mark  Tremlet's  daughter  and  Joshua  Tremlet's  niece  love  and 
honour  me  as  my  wife,  and  prepare  a  happy  future  for  us.  You  know,*' 
he  went  on,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  what  money  I  have  had  from  you.  I  have 
borrowed  a  hundred  or  two  from  Coleman ;  and  with  this,  and  what  I  have 
saved  from  my  income,  I  have  paid  off  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  debts,  and  have  still  kept  my  dub,  and  looked,  I  hope,  like  a 
gentleman.  I  have  not  spent  fifty  pounds  a  year  upon  myself.  Is  there 
anything  'disgraceful'  in  that?" 

''  You  owe  my  mother  ninety-three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence, that  you  have  borrowed  from  her  from  time  to  time,"  interposed 
Mr.  Tremlet,  in  a  sulky  tone,  determined  that  his  father  should  not  have 
more  credit  than  he  could  help.  "  If  you  wiU  go  into  disagreeable  subjects, 
you  must  admit  you  have  had  that  to  spend  too ;  besides,  all  your  debts 
were  paid  for  you  when  you  married  my  mother." 

"  You  are  a  young  man,  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Tremlet,"  observed 
the  peer,  deliberately,  with  a  shade— -just  a  shade — of  contempt  in  his 
tone ;  "  but  if  you  should  live  to  be  a  hundred,  1  doubt  if  you  will  ever 
know  a  man  who  has  had  aU  his  debts  paid  for  him ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
discharge  of  aU,  by  some  other,  depends  upon  the  confession  of  all  by 
himself." 

"  I  admit  that  it  requires  more  moral  courage  than  we  find  in  ordinaiy 
people,  to  avoid  making  some  small  concealments,"  said  dear  Francis, 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an  argument  with  the  peer;  "but  two 
thousand  pounds — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  ninety-thiee  pounds  seventeen 
and  sixpence — is  a  large  sum,  and — " 

"  And  what  ?"  demanded  Lord  Rossthome,  sternly. 

"  I  insist  upon  investigating  if  such  a  sum  has  been  really  paid/'  was 
the  reply. 

"By  what  right?" 

The  question  was  an  obvious  and  a  simple  one;  but  this  dutiful  son 
found  some  difiiculty  in  answering  it.  His  power  in  his  mother's  house 
had  been  gained  gradually.  The  poor  baronet — ^the  nominal  possessor  of 
Tremlet  Towers,  the  sham  great  landlord  and  influential  squire — ^had 
given  way  at  first  to  small  aggressions  made  by  his  second  son,  when  that 
philosopher  returned  from  Oxford  for  his  first  long  vacation,  bursting  with 
the  importance  and  wisdom  usually  imbibed  by  young  gentlemen  of  his 
stamp  during  their  freshman's  term.  It  was  then  that  he  first  began  io 
realize  his  position  as  heir,  and  that  of  his  father  as  a  pensioiier  on  his 
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motlier's  bounty.  He  was  a  true  Tremlet,  was  Master  Francis,  and  added 
to  the  commandment,  ''Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  the  words, 
"  provided  always  that  they  are  rich,  and  have  something  to  leave  you  in 
their  wills."  The  idea  of  the  absolute  inheritor  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year 
being  expected  to  honour  a  parent  whose  income  was  only  a  few  pounds 
better  than  that  of  the  butler,  never  entered  his  head.  The  feeling  that 
it  would  be  just,  and  land,  and  generous,  to  uphold  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  in  such  unfortunate  dependency,  and,  by  treating  him  with 
respect,  win  for  him  the  respect  of  others,  was  not  such  a  one  as  was  likely 
to  enter  the  mind  of  a  Tremlet. 

No ;  dearest  Francis  suddenly  discovered  that  his  mother's  wishes  had 
not  been  properly  consulted  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  very  soon 
succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  she  had  been  a  very  ill-used  and  neglected 
woman.  In  an  evil  hour  the  poor  baronet  gave  way — ^for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness,  as  he  said ;  his  dutiful  son  followed  up  his  advantage 
relentlessly,  and  that  false  step  of  Sir  George's  was  never  recovered.  He 
struggled  hard,  but  it  was  no  use.  My  lady  could  not  be  troubled  with 
complaints  of  dear  Francis;  they  made  her  quite  ill.  My  lady  must 
leally  request  that  Sir  George  would  not  interfere  with  what  dear  Francis 
was  doing  for  the  estate— dearest  Francis  was  so  very  clever.  Besides, 
what  could  it  signify  to  Sir  George  what  was  done  to  the  estate  P  Some- 
times, when  father  and  son  came  to  hard  words  in  her  presence,  she  would 
burst  into  tears,  and  declare  that  they  were  killing  her.  This  generally 
took  place  when  her  son  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  With  two  to  one 
against  him — ^with  active  invasion  of  his  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and 
passive  resistance  against  his  complaints  on  the  other,  what  could  Sir 
Greorge  do-— himself  of  a  weak  and  temporizing  disposition — ^but  give  in, 
and  be  gradually  drawn  back,  and  back,  and  back,  till  he  became  the 
miserable  cipher  that  we  beheld  him  on  the  eve  of  that  eventful  joum^  to 
Parliament  Street,  vid  Westborough  ? 

Such  was  the  process  under  which  Mr.  Tremlet  had  elevated  himself 
into  the  position  from  which  he  presumed  to  discredit  his  father's  state- 
ment that  he  had  paid  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  debts  since  his 
marriage;  but  Lord  Eossthome's  question — short,  sharp,  and  to  the 
point — did  not  admit  of  an  answer. 

"  By  what  right,  sir,"  the  peer  repeated,  "  do  you  insist  upon  investi- 
gating whether  such  a  sum  has  been  really  paid  ?" 

Dear  Francis,  who  had  got  very  red  in  the  face,  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly awkward,  stammered  out, — 

"  Because  he — Sir  George — says — or  rather  insinuates,  that — ^that  my 

mother  has  not — ^that  the  allow ^the  income,  I  mean,  that  he  gets  is  not 

»— not  enough.     That — ^in  short,  that  my  mother  has  not  been  liberal 
towards  him,  when — " 

"The  question,  then,"  interrupted  the  peer,  sharply,  "is  one  between 
your  parents,  according  to  your  own  showing." 
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"  Certainly,*'  replied  Mr.  Tremlet,  tliinking  that  his  drift  was  now 
imderstood,  and  that  he  dhould  be  allowed  to  continue  the  investigation. 

"Then  who  made  you — ^their  son — a  judge  between  them?"  leplit'd 
Lord  Eossthome,  severely.  **  For  shame,  young  man  I  If,  after  what  has 
passed,  you  think  proper  to  remain  a  witness  to  what  your  father  has  yet 
to  explain  respecting  this  arrest,  I  cannot,  of  course,  command  your 
absence ;  but  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  the  conversa* 
tion  is  between  your  father  and  myself,  and  I  must  request  that  it  may 
not  again  be  interrupted." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  dear  fellow  if  he  had  taken  the  hint 
and  left  the  room ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  his  mental  cuticle  was 
uncommonly  tough.  He  only  thought  that  Lord  Bossthorae  desired  to 
be  alone  with  Sir  George,  and  therefore  remained  in  order  to  annoy  him. 
The  annoyance,  however,  was  quite  the  other  way,  when  his  father  came 
to  recount  Stephen's  share  in  t^e  transactions  of  the  morning.  Then  he 
saw  the  peer's  noble  countenance  light  up  with  pleasure,  and  heard  the 
few  eloquent  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  our  Steevie's 
act,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  performed  it.  This  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  Mr.  Tremlet,  and  the  one  contemptuous  glance  with  which  the  old  lord 
regarded  him  from  head  to  foot,  when  his  father  told,  in  a  choking  voice, 
how  Stcevie  had  left  them,  never  to  return  again,  gave  his  half-brother 
plenty  to  think  of  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Assuredly  he  was  paying 
rather  dearly  for  his  triumph.     But  the  worst  had  not  come  yet. 

At  dinner  the  following  day,  before  all  the  company,  his  father-^ 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  presence  of  his  aUy,  Lord  Eossthome — 
told  him — him,  Mr.  Tremlet,  M.F.  in  prospect,  and  J.P.  in  fact,  the 
guide  and  philosopher,  if  not  the  friend  of  all  the  country  side — ^that  be 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  had  better  change  the 
conversatioti  I  Here  was  revolution  and  anarchy  with  a  vengeance. 
True  it  was  that  he  had  introduced  the  subject  in  question  on  purpose 
to  annoy  the  baronet ;  but  little  did  he  anticipate  such  a  burat  of  insub- 
ordination. 

He  began  the  conversation  by  delighting  the  company  with  an  account 
of  certain  additions  he  was  about  to  make  to  the  pleasure-gardens,  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  engaged  a  new  gaidener-^highly  recommended 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — ^to  superintend  the  laying  out  of  the  fresh 
ground.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  dear  fellow  mouthing  out  his  i's  at 
his  father's  table,  and  bragging  about  what  /  am  going  to  do  with  this  or 
that,  and  how  much  it  is  to  cost  me. 

*'  And  this  man,"  he  added,  alluding  to  the  gardener,  "  I  shall  lodge 
in  that  cottage  that  you  remarked  the  other  day,  my  dear  Mrs.  Corfoyle; 
do  not  you  remember  ?  I  mean  the  lodge  that  leads  out  of  the  paik  into 
the  Derby  road." 

''  And  what  is  to  become  of  BiQ  Grant  ?"  asked  Sir  GeofgCy  putting 
down  his  knife  and  fork  in  astonishment. 
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'*  Grrant  lias  for  many  yean  ceased  to  be  of  any  senice  to  me.  He 
must  make  way  for  others." 

'*  But  what  on  earth  is  he  to  do  if  he  be  deprived  of  a  home  ?  His 
pension  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  food,  and  he  cannot 
work  !"  expostulated  Sir  George. 

"  He  must  daim  those  rights  which  the  laws  of  his  country  afford  to 
poor  people  in  his  situation,"  replied  Mr.  Tremlet,  in  a  pompous  tone. 

**  Gro  to  the  workhouse,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?" 

"Precisely!" 

'*He*d  starve  first!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  excitedly.  "He  was 
bom  in  that  lodge,  and  his  father  was  head  keeper  there  before  him.  You 
cannot  mean  what  you  say." 

**My  dear  father,"  simpered  his  son,  "you  have  given  me  two 
admirable  reasons,  not  only  for  meaning  what  I  say,  but  for  carrying  out 
strictly  what  I  mean.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  determined  to  uproot  th&t 
absurd  idea  which  seems  to  prevail  on  the  estate,  that  because  I  may 
happen  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  some  person  in  my  employment, 
I  am  to  be  saddled  with  his  family.  I  presume  that  Grant's  father  was 
paid  his  wages  regularly  whilst  he  was  head  keeper;  and  I  know  that 
Grant  himself  has  no  complaint  to  make  in  that  respect." 

"  It  is  really  quite  wonderfid  to  see  how  carefid  dearest  Francis  is  in 
seeing  that  all  the  men  are  paid,"  commented  Lady  Trendet;  and  all  Mr. 
Tremlet's  friends  agreed  that  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  for  families  to 
expect  successive  employment,  or  to  expect  to  retain  in  their  old  age  the 
cottages  in  which  they  were  bom. 

'*  As  to  this  man  Grant  refusing  parochial  relief,"  continued  the  orator, 
*'  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he  does  so,  he  deserves  to  starve.  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  that  foolish  pride  in  the  poor,  which  causes  them  to 
regard  with  aversion  the  assistance  provided  for  them  in  times  of  distress 
by  the  institutions  of  their  country." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  replied  the  Honourable  and  Eeverend  Mrs.  Theodo- 
sius  Corby le,  to  whom  the  above  observation  was  made.  "  As  a  deigy- 
man's  wife,  I  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  such  stiff-neckedness.  They 
ought  to  be  humble,  and  contented  with  their  lot,"  concluded  the  lady, 
piously,  sipping  her  iced  champagne ;  "  besides,  the  worldiouses  are  very 
comfortable." 

"  Delightful  I "  echoed  Lady  Tremlet ;  "  I  went  all  over  ours  the  other 
day — or  a  year  or  two  ago,  perhaps  it  was — and  tasted  the  soup,  and  really 
it  was  excellent." 

"Humph!"  said  her  husband;  "how  would  you  like  to  dine  off 
nothing  else  for  a  month?" 

"Nonsense,  Greorge!  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?"  retorted  my 
lady  ;  "of  course,  they  have  other  things  for  dinner  besides  soup.  Roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding,  and  that  every  day ;  and  when  Grant  goes,  I  dare 
say  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  keeper  letting  him  have  some  game. 

2o 
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I  don't  mean  partridges  and  pheasants,  you  know;  only  rabbits  and 
weasels,  and  things  that  are  not  quite  wanted  in  the  house." 

Even  Mr.  Tremlet  cotdd  not  help  smiling  at  his  mother's  idea  of  work- 
house fare,  and,  fearing  a  reply  from  Lord  Bossthome^  was  not  sorry  when 
the  subject  was  changed.  Mr.  Tremlet  returned  to  his  improvements, 
Colonel  Vincent  Champneys  told  a  wonderful  story  or  two,  and  then  Pro- 
fessor Spraggle  asked  if  any  one  had  heard  how  the  vacant  Hving  of 
Questerthorpe  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Crown. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  official"  replied  dearest  Francis,  "but  Carlton 
Chamberlayne  is  sure  to  get  it !  "  and  this  was  sard  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  speaks  from  authority. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  young  friend  Carlton's  chance  is 
anything  but  secure,"  said  the  professor.  "  Just  before  dressing  for  dinner 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  person  usually  well  informed  on  these  subjects, 
and  he  tells  me  that  the  preferment  is  likely  to  be  offered  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Treheme,  whom  I  find  by  the  Clergy  List  holds  a  little 
Hving  down  in  Kent." 

The  Prancis-ites  were  shocked;  for  the  aforesaid  Carlton  was  of 
their  set. 

"  Why,  it's  worth  twelve  hundred  a  year ! "  said  Mrs.  Corbyle. 

"  Beside  the  glebe  land,"  added  her  husband. 

"  And  such  a  charming  rectory ! "  observed  Lady  Tremlet. 

"  With  so  much  good  society  all  about,"  added  the  professor. 

"Has  the  late  incumbent  resigned?"  asked  Colonel  Tinoent 
Champneys. 

"Eesigned?  oh  dear,  no  I  Poor  old  gentleman,  he's  dead;  he  died 
about  a  month  ago." 

"  Having  been  all  but  imbecile  for  the  last  twelve  years,  if  I  remember 
aright,"  interposed  Lord  Bossthome,  in  his  quiet,  smiling  way. 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Spraggle;  "he  has  not  done  duty 
for  many  years,  but  he  kept  two  curates,  and  his  nephew  officiated 
occasionally." 

"Dear,  dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Corbyle,  sorrowfully;  "what  a  shame 
not  to  give  the  living  to  poor  Carlton !  and  he  such  a  good  young  man, 
with  such  claims  too.'* 

"  Too  bad !  too  bad ! "  struck  in  dearest  Francis. 

"  Scandalous ! "  exclaimed  Eoundleby,  who  had  an  unde  with  a 
rectory,  and  was  going  into  the  Church. 

"  Shameful  1 "  echoed  Mr.  Octavius  Flounder,  because  liis  patron  had 
said  it  was  "  too  bad.^" 

"  Just  shows  what  you  are  to  expect  from  the  present  Government," 
observed  Colonel  Champneys,  who  liked  to  be  well  with  the  m^gority. 

"  I  knew  something  of  the  family  once,"  said  Lord  Bossthome,  after 
a  pause,  "  but  have  lately  lost  sight  of  it ;  tell  me,  please,  what  were 
Mr.  Carlton  Chamberlayne's  claims?" 
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"My  dear  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Spraggle,  "his  uncle  was  Bector  of 
Questerthorpe  for  forty-three  years ! " 

"  At  twelve  hundred  a  year,  beside  the  glebe,"  rejoined  the  peer,  drily ; 
"  but  I  wanted  to  know  young  Mr.  Cliamberlayne's  claims." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  of  family,  and  an  accomplished  scholar,"  replied 
Mr.  Tremlet,  in  his  loftiest  tone. 

"More  so  than  Mr.  Treheme?" 

"  Nobody  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of  A»i»,"  said  Francis,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Or  even  read  of  him?"  inquired  the  peer,  with  a  malicious  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

Mr.  Tremlet's  evil  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  said,  "  No ! " 
whereupon  Lord  Bossthome  counted  upon  his  fingers  seven  learned  and 
standard  treatises  of  which  Mr.  Treheme — our  old  friend  at  Kemden — was 
the  author.  The  dead  silence  which  followed  was  broken  by  Lady 
Tremlet,  who  observed  that  if  he  could  write  all  those  books,  why  did  he 
not  mind  his  business,  and  write  some  more  ?  Why  could  he  not  leave 
the  Chamberlaynes  alone?  But  ofcourw  poor  dear  Mrs.  Chamberlayne 
would  contine  to  live  in  the  rectory  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  clergyman's  wife ;  "  the  new  people  will  turn  her 
out,  and  be  as  disagreeable  as  possible  besides,  I  dare  say."  Mrs.  Corbyle 
knew  how  disagreeable  "new  people"  could  be,  for  her  husband  had 
brought  in  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds  against  the  widow  of  his  prede- 
cessor, for  "  dilapidations,"  because  he  had  added  a  conservatory  and  a 
study  to  the  rectoiy-house.* 

"But  will  she  really  have  to  go?"  asked  my  lady,  opening  wide  her 
pretty  blue  eyes. 

"Certainly!  That  is  the  cruelty  of  the  thing,"  replied  dearest 
Francis ;  "  when,  if  the  Premier  had  presented  her  nephew,  she  couM  have 
remained  in  the  house  which  has  been  her  home  for  thirty  years." 

"  I  did  not  catch  how  long  Bill  Grant  has  lived  in  the  East  Lodge?" 
asked  Lord  Bossthome  of  Sir  George. 

"  He  was  bom  there.     He's  now  fifty-five,**  was  the  reply. 

"  In-deed ! "  said  the  peer. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  feelings  of  mice  when,  having  entered 
a  trap,  they  hear  the  dick  of  the  spring  as  the  catch  closes  behind  them, 
and  they  become  aware  of  their  unpleasant  situation ;  but  I  should  imnginft 
them  to  be  very  similar  to  those  which  entered  the  breast  of  Mr.  Francis 
Tremlet  and  his  friends,  when  that  sonorous  "in-deed"  of  Lord  Boss- 
thome was  heard. 

There  was  an  awful  pause. 

"If — if,"  stammered  Francis,  "your  lordship  means  to  suggest  that 
there  is  anything  in  common  between  the  case  of  my  former  gamekeeper 
and — and — " 

*  An  addition  is  a  "  dilapidation'*  in  the  eye  of  the  ecdeaiostical  law. 
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"  I  do  not  remember  having  drawn  any  comparison  at  all,"  said  tbe 
peer,  very  quietly,  enjoying  his  discomfiture. 
"  But  you  have  insinuated — " 
"What?" 

"  That  there  is  some  similarity  between — " 
"Between  what?"  pursued  his  tormentor. 

"  Why,  the  case  of  my  old  keeper  and  that  of — I  hardly  like  to  couple 
persons  so  very  dissimilar — of  Mrs.  Chamberlayne." 

"  Well,  now  you  remind  me  of  it,"  said  Lord  Bossthome,  "  I  think 
there  is  much  in  common  between  them.  Don't  you  think  so,  Lady 
Tremlet?" 

"  You  are  joking  I "  laughed  my  lady.  "  Why,  Mrs.  Chamberlayne  is 
the  granddaughter  of  an  earl ;  and  that  dreadful  old  paralytic  Grant  is — 
is— oh,  a  very  common  man." 

"  Ah  I  I  see  now,"  said  the  peer,  good-humouiedly ;  "  that  makes  the 
difference.  Common  people  do  not  mind  being  turned  out  of  the  homes 
in  which  they  were  bom;  and  the  families  of  gentlemen — of  twelve 
hundred  a  year,  beside  the  glebe — ^living  in  beautiful  rectories,  kme  a 
daim  in  respect  of  the  services  of  their  relatives.  Thank  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Tremlet ;  but  where  do  you  draw  the  line  ?  Is  there  any  love  for  a 
home  that  is  only  worth  fifty  pounds  a  year?" 

My  lady  replied  that  she  did  not  want  to  draw  any  lines.  Anybody 
could  see  that  it  was  very  cruel  to  turn  poor  dear  Mrs.  Chamberlayne  out 
of  her  nice  house.  Then  her  son  came  to  her  aid,  and  began  to  argue 
that  poor  people  had  no  feelings,  or  veiy  coarse  ones ;  thai  Bill  Grant's 
feelings  were  as  the  fustian  of  his  jacket,  and  those  of  the  rector's 
widow  as  the  lace  of  her  wedding  veil ;  and  talked  such  utter,  wicked, 
wanton  trash,  that  his  father  lost  patience,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
events  of  the  day  before,  bade  him  hold  his  tongue  or  change  the 
conversation.  ' 

Assuredly  Mr.  Tremlet  was  getting  somewhat  roughly  handled  all  of       | 
a  sudden ;  and  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  submit  to  such  usage  with- 
out meditating  revenge. 

In  spite  of  all  Stephen  had  said  respecting  Colonel  Cluanpn^»--or 
rather,  I  think,  because  he  had  warned  his  family  against  him — ^that  gentle- 
man remained  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Towers.  What  an  agreeable,  well- 
spoken,  unselfish  person  he  was,  to  be  sure !  Mrs.  Spraggle  was  delighted 
with  him — ^he  spoke  so  respectfully  of  university  Dons  and  their  wives. 
Mr.  Boundleby,  who  in  his  secret  heart  was  indined  to  be  a  fast,  young 
man,  declared  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  had  kpsed  from  dear  Fnnds- 
ism,  that  Tremlet's  friends  were  all  infernal  prigs — all  but  Champneys, 
who  was  a  regular  brick ;  and  the  Honourable  and  Beverend  Mrs.  Coihyn 
assured  her  bishop's  lady  that,  as  a  clergyman's  wife,  she  had  set  her  iaoe 
against  all  officers  in  the  army,  believing  them  to  be  an  unregeneiateset; 
but  that  she  had  modified  her  views  since  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
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colonel.     He  was  so  serious  and  thorouglily  Christian,  was  this  Colonel 
Vincent  Champneys. 

The  object  of  these  somewhat  contradictory  encomiums  was  not  less 
satisfied  with  his  admirers  than  they  were  with  him.  He  was  the  sort  of 
man  who  got  intimate  with  you  very  soon.  Introduced  to  you  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  you  found  him  calling  you  by  your  Christian  name  to-day.  Thus 
Mr.  Spniggle  soon  became  "  my  dear  professor ; "  Mr.  Roundleby,  "  Sam ; " 
and  the  two  young  country  justices  (who  were  always  shooting)  respectively 
"  Mat."  and  "  Charlie."  The  colonel  very  rarely  addressed  himself  to  Sir 
Greorge ;  in  fact,  he  treated  him  with  scant  civility.  Towards  my  lady  he 
was  attention  itself;  and  always  spoke  to  and  of  her  son  as  Mr,  Tremlet. 
Oh,  the  colonel  knew  what  he  was  about  I 

Dearest  Prancis  was  not  slow  in  making  his  guests  aware  of  the 
position  held  by  his  father  in  Tremlet  Towers,  and  a  very  few  hours 
sufficed  to  teach  the  colonel  what  was  expected  of  one  who  wished  to  be 
well  with  the  heir.  This  alone  would  have  induced  him  to  treat  the  poor 
baronet  in  an  off-hand,  semi-contemptuous  manner;  but  Sir  George  had  been 
asking  him  certain  questions,  unpleasant  to  hear  and  difficult  to  answer,  and, 
therefore  he  determined  to  put  him  down.     This  was  not  so  easily  done. 

The  spell  which  had  given  over  the  once  gay  and  proud  George 
Frankland,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercy  of  his  rich  wife  and  her 
methodical  son  and  heir,  was  one  which  has  made  slaves  of  many  better 
men  than  he,  and  crushed  their  faces  into  the  dust,  before  meaner 
scoundrels  even  than  Mr.  Francis  Tremlet.  It  was  that  which  is  woven 
bj  the  demon  Debt — ^a  fiend  who  produces  more  lies,  and  tricks,  and 
meannesses,  I  think,  than  any  other  devil  in  or  out  of  the  pit.  Once  let 
his  clutch  fasten  upon  you,  and  good-bye  to  self-respect;  good-bye  to 
peace;  good-bye  even  to  exertion;  for — unless,  perhaps,  with  the  very 
strongest  of  us — he  paralyzes  the  powers  which  might  be  used  to  throw 
him  off.  For  years  he  had  sat  constantly  on  Sir  George  Tremlet's  heart — 
he  and  another  enemy  to  peace ;  but  in  the  relief  which  the  baronet  felt, 
when  by  Stephen's  act  he  was  released  from  the  one,  he  almost  forgot  the 
other,  although  Stephen  himself  had  warned  him  that  his  secret  was  no 
longer  his  own.  It  may  be,  that  when  he  did  remember  this,  it  made  him 
restless,  and  led  him  to  say  and  do  things  which  would  have  cost  him  a 
shudder  to  contemplate  a  week  ago.  One  of  these  was  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  what  his  eldest  son*  had  hinted  respecting  Colonel  Vincent 
Champneys.  He  cross-examined  that  gentleman  so  acutely  respecting 
certain  statements  which  he  had  made  about  himself  and  his  services,  and 
pressed  him  so  closely  as  to  his  right  of  assuming  a  military  title  in 
England,  that  the  popular  gentleman  had  no  resource  but  to  be  insolent, 
and  so  broke  off  the  conversation.  Upon  this  the  baronet  sought  his  wife 
in  her  pretty  boudoir,  and  told  her  Stephen's  misgivings  and  his  own 
more  than  suspicions,  that  the  pretended  colonel  was  not  a  fit  person  to 
.associate  with  them,  and  readily  convinced  her  that  it  was  so. 
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"  Oil,  yes  "  eaid  my  lady,  more  earnestly  than  was  lier  wont ;  "  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  a  wicked,  bad  man,  and  he  ought  to  go.  Why  don't  be 
go  ?    Tell  him  to  go,  please." 

This  resolution  having  been  imparted  to  her  son,  he  also  had  an  inter- 
view with  my  lady,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  assured  Sir  George, 
the  next  time  they  met,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake ;  that  the  colonel  was  a 
most  exemplary  person ;  and  that  she  had  asked  dearest  Francis  to  request 
that  he  would  prolong  his  visit  at  "  the  Towers." 

At  this  juncture  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  baronet  to  express  a 
wish,  however  proper  or  simple,  to  set  "dearest  Francis"  up  in  opposition 
to  it.  The  reader  is  aware  that  the  "  dear  fellow  "  was  not  so  thoroughly 
as  heretofore  in  his  mother's  favour,  but  his  father  was  in  deeper  disgrace. 
You  will  have  noticed  that  in  all  her  complaints  against  Francis  for  having 
osiused  his  brother's  departure,  she  never  once  alluded  to  her  son's  conduct 
towards  his  father,  which  had  so  roused  honest  Steevie's  indignation. 

"  How  dare  he  go  and  get  arrested ! "  she  cried,  petulantly.  '*  If  he 
had  not  got  into  debt,  and  made  those  horrid  men  come  after  him,  there 
would  not  have  been  all  that  fuss,  and  dear  Steevie  would  have  remained; 

and,  oh !  what  shall  I  do  without  him,  now  that Oh,  Steevie,  Steevie  I 

come  back,  come  back  I " 

Mr.  Tremlet  was  not  one  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  mother's  logic 
Anything  would  do  that  brought  blame  upon  the  poor  baronet ;  and  when 
his  wife's  mind  was  most  bitter  against  him,  his  amiable  son  told  her 
what  had  passed  between  Sir  Greorge  and  Lord  Eossthome,  and  discussed 
with  her  the  alleged  payment  ^of  that  two  thousand  pounds,  armed  with 
the  schedule  of  debts  which  had  been  paid  on  the  baronet's  marriage.  A 
long  tdl-tale  list,  this.  It  contained  (beside  the  names  of  bill  discounters 
and  money  lenders,  and  the  sums  due  to  them)  statements  from  wine 
merchants,  horse  dealers,  butchers  and  bakers,  confectioners,  and  other 
household  tradesmen;  half  a  dozen  tailors',  as  many  jewellers'  andboot- 
makeors',  a  silk  mercer  or  two,  a  milliner's,  and  four  dressmakers'  bills. 

"It  aeems  odd,"  remarked  Mr.  Tr^nlet,  "that  these  milliners  and 
dressmakers'  bills  are  dated  after  the  death  of  the  late  Lady  Frankland. 
I  suppose  they  were  incurred  for  my  brother.  There  are  no  items  given, 
but  is  not  £2d3  18s.  7d.  rather  an  extravagant  sum  to  spend  in  one  year 
lyon  the  dress  of  a  little  boy  of  six  ?" 

Lady  Tremlet  turned  deadly  pale,  and  trembled  as  her  son  spoke. 

"  It  seems,"  he  continued,  "  as  though  every  possible  extravagance  wett 
included  in  tliis  list.  Look  over  it,  my  dearest  mother,  and  see  if  you  can 
suggest  any  liability  which  my  father  is  likely  to  have  had,  and  which  is 
not  entered  there." 

My  lady  looked  it  through,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  mysterious 
milliners  and  dressmakers'  accounts,  and  could  not  help  her  aon  to  guess 
at  any  further  debts. 

"  And  yet  he  says  that  he  had  to  borrow  twelve  hundred  pounds  just 
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hdote  Ms  marriage  with  you,"  Francis  oontinued,  "  which  is  not  men- 
tioned here ;  and  that  he  has  paid  nearly  two  thousand  pounds*  worth  df 
debts — he  colli  them  debts — since." 

He  phioed  so  mndi  stress  upon  the  word  in  italics,  thai  his  mother 
demanded  what  he  meant.  "  What  should  your  father  pay  people  money 
for,"  she  asked,  "  unless  he  owed  it  P" 

Mr.  IVemlet  looked  wise,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  Don't  shake  your  head,"  said  she,  peevishly — ^my  lady  had  been  very 
peevish  lately — 'Mt  makes  me  quite  nervous  to  see  people  shake  their 
heads.     Why  don't  you  answer?" 

"My  dear  mother,"  relied  Francis,  "I  really  do  not  like — ^it  is  not 
fen:  me  to  accuse  my  father." 

"  Accuse  him  1     Oh,  dear !  what  do  you  accuse  him  of?" 

**I?  Of  nothing.  It  would  be  veiy  wrong  of  me  to  accuse  him  at 
all.     I  only  suspect — " 

"What?  what?" 

"  Dearest  mother,"  he  rejoined,  imitating,  as  far  as  he  could,  Steevie's 
caressing  voice  and  manner,  "  let  us  talk  of  something  more  pleasant." 

"  No,"  said  my  lady,  resolutely,  "  I  will  have  an  answer.  What  do 
you  suspect?" 

"  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  tell  you,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  in  a 
low  and  solemn  voice. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is ;  and  you  ore  very  wicked  if  yon  do  not  tell  me  this 
moment,"  said  my  lady,  getting  more  and  more  excited.  "  I  must  and 
win  know." 

"  Well,  if  you  mutt,  you  must ;  but  Wnd,  I  only  suspect.  My 
father's  debts  were  all  paid  on  his  marriage;  he  cannot,  he  does  not 
pretend  they  were  not.  What  has  he  to  show  for  all  this  money  he  says 
he  has  paid  ?  Nothing.  Painful  as  it  is  lor  me  to  come  to  any  con* 
elusion  in  such  a  case,  I  can  form  Imt  one ;  and  that  is,  that  my  father 
has  some  person  or  persons  dependent  upon  him,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing ;  and  that  these  sums,  and  others  which  he  has  borrowed  of  Lord 
Bossthome,  hav«  gone  in  supporting  them  in  secret." 

Lady  Tremlet  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinking  back  upon  her  sofa,  did 
not  spnik  agma. 

«  •  •  m  «  .* 

That  aftenioon,  as  on  the  two  pievious  ones,  the  family  barouche  was 
given  up  to  the  use  of  the  guests.  My  lady  took  an  airing  in  her  pony 
carriage,  and  was  driven,  as  before,  by  Colonel  Vincent  Champneys.  He 
was,  as  I  have  said,  aU  attention  and  politeness  to  his  hostess ;  there  was 
something  even  duvalrons  in  his  deference  towards  her ;  but  she  trembled 
and  shrank  from  him  when  he  addressed  her,  though  she  could  never 
keep  her  eyes  off  his  face  when  they  were  in  the  same  company.  The 
expression  of  her  gaze  was  that  of  some  poor  bird  fascinated  by  a  serpent, 
and  being  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  doom. 
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It  was  almost  dark  tliat  evening  when  they  entered  the  park,  letimung 
home.     Their  drive  had  been  a  long  one. 

Just  before  they  drove  up  to  the  door,  Colonel  Champneys  said,  as 
though  remarking  upon  something  that  his  companion  had  been  saying, 
"  Your  son  is  right.  I  have  reasons  to  know  that  his  suspicions  are  well 
founded.  Rhoda,"  he  added,  almost  sternly,  looking  her  fall  in  the  face 
with  his  cold,  glittering  grey  eyes,  "  have  I  not  told  you  that  this  is  not 
your  destiny  ?  You  are  made  to  be  loved,  to  love,  and  be  happy.  You 
are  not  happy  here,  Bhoda.     Your  destiny  is  elsewhere,  and  with  another." 

My  lady  hung  down  her  iiead,  and  was  silent.  This  took  place  on  the 
day  but  one  before  Stephen  fled  from  Kemden  Bectoiy  as  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter.  Ah,  Steevie,  old  friend  I  if  you  had  known  then— even  then, 
in  the  hour  of  your  deepest  agony — ^the  retribution  which  hung  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  driven  you  from  your  home,  you  would  have 
forgiven  all,  and  hurried  to  their  aid.     But  so  it  was  not  to  be. 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

THE   HABDEST   KNOT  OP  ALL. 

LoED  BossxHOBNE  wos  from  home  when  Stephen  arrived  at  the  castle, 
but  was  expected  to  return  in  the  course  of  the  day.     He  had  left  early  in 

the  morning  by  rail,  without  luggage,  and  had  taken  a  ticket  for  B , 

which  was  the  nearest  station  on  the  main  line,  the  railroad  which  passed 
dose  to  Eossthome  being  merely  a  "  feeder."  Whether  their  master  had 
booked  again  at  the  junction,  and,  if  so,  whither  he  had  gone,  none  of  the 
servants  could  tell ;  but  he  had  ordered  dinner  for  two,  and  a  bed  to  be 
prepared  for  a  gentleman  who  was  to  accompany  him  home.  He  had 
received  a  telegraphic  despatch  about  half  an  hour  before  he  left. 

Stephen  had  been  expected,  as  we  know,  for  some  time ;  and  even  if 
he  had  not,  his  amval  would  have  caused  no  apparent  commotion  in  that 
well-managed  household.  My  lord's  "  own  man  "  conducted  him  to  the 
rooms  he  was  to  occupy,  and  respectfully  inquired  for  his  luggage.  Hod 
Captain  Frankland  left  it  at  the  station  ?  If  so,  would  he  please  to  gire 
him  (the  valet)  the  tickets,  and  it  should  be  sent  for.  Stephen  stammered 
out  something  about  not  having  come  to  make  any  stay — ^merely  wishing 
to  speak  to  Lord  Bossthome  for  a  few  minutes — no;  he  had  not  any 
luggage  to  be  sent  for.  The  man  begged  to  be  excused  if  he  presumed — 
he  was  sure  he  did  not  mean  any  disrespect — ^but  had  anything  happened? 
— ^was  Captain  Frankland  ill? — ^would  he  take  anything?  Stephen 
assured  him  that  there  was  nothing  amiss — ^he  was  quite  well — ^he  was 
much  obliged,  but  would  take  nothing;  only — .  The  well-meaning 
servant  understood  what  was  required  of  him,  and  left  the  room. 

"I  never  saw  a  gentleman  so  changed  1"  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
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reached  the  housekeeper's  room;  *'he  looks  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
ghost — all  haggard  and  scared,  you  know." 

Stephen  sat,  just  where  the  valet  had  left  him,  for  some  hours,  before 
his  mind  had  become  sufficiently  calm  to  allow  him  to  think  why  he  had 
come  there,  and  what  good  end  was  to  be  answered  by  remaining.  He 
had  been  thoroughly  stunned  by  the  awful  disclosure  contained  in  sister 
Mary's  letter,  and  hitherto  had  been  staggering  about  vaguely,  following 
consistently  but  one  idea — that  of  seeking  Lord  Eossthome.  Have  you 
never,  in  the  midst  of  some  unexpected  paroxysm  of  mental  or  bodily  pain, 
felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  fly  to  some  person  or  to  some  place  with  whom 
and  where  to  endure  it  ?  and  until  that  person  or  that  place  is  gained, 
have  you  not  almost  foigotten  your  agony  in  the  anxiety  to  reach  the  goal 
towards  which  you  yearn  so  strongly,  and,  it  may  be,  without  avail  ?  I 
hope  not;  for  it  is  only  great  gaping  heart-wounds  which  create  these 
phantasies — ^wounds,  the  scars  of  which  the  best  and  happiest  after-life 
cannot  efface,  and  which  ache  at  times  till  the  crack  of  doom,  live  how 
long  we  may. 

From  the  first,  Stephen  had  felt  assured  that  sister  Mary  knew  more 
than  she  would  own.  Why  else  had  she  refused  to  refer  him  to  any 
member  of  her  family  for  information  as  to  so  (apparently)  simple  a  fact  as 
the  whereabouts  of  an  old  house  in  which  her  sister  had  once  lived  P  The 
motive  for  secrecy  was  clear  now.  In  that  house  a  child  had  been  bom, 
and  confided  to  that  sisfer's  care.  There,  also,  another  sister  had  hidden 
the  proof  of  that  child's  legitimacy;  and,  having  acted  as  confidante 
between  its  mother  and  her  unworthy  husband,  had,  at  his  instigation, 
falsely  pretended  that  it  was  dead,  till,  conscience-stricken,  she  confessed 
the  truth.  She  knew  full  well  who  was  the  father  of  that  child.  She 
could  g^ess  too  truly  who  was  the  murderer  of  Brandron.  So  mused 
Stephen  Frankland. 

We  shudder,  and  our  blood  curdles,  when  we  read  of  brave  men's 
bodies  being  mangled  by  cannon-shot,  or  torn  and  crushed  by  great 
accidents ;  and  the  most  caDous  of  us  are  glad  to  throw  a  covering  over 
the  poor  bleeding  relics,  and  hide  them  decently  from  sight.  Let  us  not 
pry  into  the  soul  of  a  man  smitten  so  heavily  as  was  poor  Steevie.  When 
I  try  to  realize  what  must  have  been  his  thoughts  on  this  dreadful  day,  I 
thank  the  heavenly  mercy  which  made  him  a  veiy  child  before  his  Gob, 
&s  are  always  the  best  of  those  who  are,  as  he  was,  men  of  men  amongst 
their  fellows  in  this  world.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Stephen  Frankland 
would  have  fallen  by  his  own  hand. 

It  was  growing  dusk  before  he  roused  himself  from  the  stupor  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  leaned  from  the  open  window,  wondering  when 
Lord  Eossthome  would  come.  His  room  overlooked  a  road — ^not  the 
principal  one — ^which  led  up  to  the  castle  from  the  village;  and  as  he 
i&^ised,  he  saw  three  figures  strike  into  this  from  a  bypath  which  led 
from  a  neighbouring  plantation.    He  did  not  notice  the  first  nor  the  second. 
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but  a  cliiU  ran  tluoogli  bis  veins  when  he  saw  that  the  third  was  Inspector 
Lagger,  and  remembered  what  he  had  said  when  they  had  met  at  the 
atation  a  few  hours  ago.  The  detective  liad  dedaied  that  he  should 
arrest  the  murderer  of  Brandron  that  night.  *'  I  have  him  as  safe  this 
moment  as  though  he  were  lodged  in  Maidstone  Jttl  1 "  Those  were  his 
words.  What,  then,  could  he  be  doing  under  the  walls  of  Boasthonie 
Castle  ?  Whilst  Stephen  yet  wondered,  the  sound  of  a  carriage  approaching 
fell  on  his  ear.  Another  moment,  and  it  was  dose  at  hand.  He  heard 
Lord  Bossthome's  voice  calling  to  the  coachman  to  stop  at  a  side  door, 
which  was  used  as  an  entrance  in  wet  weather.  The  carriage  drew  up 
almost  directly  under  the  window,  and  the  first  person  who  desoanded  from 
it  was  Sir  George  Tremlet  I 

A  second  glance  showed  Stq)hen  that  Lagger  was  approaching  the 
house.  He  walked  first  of  the  three  now,  and,  to  his  amaze,  Stqphen 
recognized  in  the  second  man,  who  slouched  along  by  his  side,  the  long- 
missing  Jim  Riley.  The  third,  who  was  a  much  younger  person  than 
cither  of  his  companions,  carried  a  large  book  under  his  arm. 

Stephen  sprang  from  his  room  to  a  corridor  outside,  which  overlooked 
the  entrance-hall,  and  watched.  He  saw  his  father  enter  with  the  peer. 
He  saw  the  butler  advance  and  speak  to  the  latter.  He  knew  well  what 
was  said,  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  hearers.  The  poor  banmet 
turned  pale  as  ashes,  and  made  as  though  he  would  return  to  the  carriage. 
Lord  Eossthome  was  no  less  surprised. 

^'Captain  Franklandl"  he  exclaimed,  "  when  did  he  come  ?  where  is 
heP  Here,  show  Sir  George  to  his  room,"  he  continued,  honiedly,  not 
waiting  for  a  reply.     "  Where  is  Captain  Frankland  P  *' 

"  In  the  blue  room,  my  lord." 

"  Better  not  see  him  now,  George,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the 
baronet,  who  stood  trembling  by  his  side.  "  Go  to  your  room.  Leave 
it  to  me  to  break  the  news,  poor  fellow.     I  will  join  you  again  presently." 

Stephen  did  not  hear  these  last  words.  He  had  returned  to  his  room 
88  Sir  George  was  about  to  follow  the  servant^^up-stairs,  and  he  was  hardly 
seated  again  when  Lord  Eossthome  entered. 

**  Steevie,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  this  is  a  swprise.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  it  is  a  pleasant  one." 

Stephen  roee  from  his  seat,  and  flushed  crimson, 

"  Oh,  donH  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  boy,"  resumed  the  peer;  "yoa 
are  as  welcome  as  ever,  but — ^your  fatlier  is  here." 

**  I  saw  him  enter  with  you  just  now." 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  and  manner  which  startled  his  host. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  said,  in  an  agitated  voice;  "is  it  possible  thai 
yon  already  know — " 

"  God  help  me ! "  sighed  ^teevie.  "  I  know  too  much.  But  to  what 
do  you  allude  P" 

Lord  Eossthome  took  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  in  silence. 
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"  It's  a  bad,  bad  business,"  be  said,  after  a  long  and  painful  pause, 
"  but  you  must  bear  it  like  a  man,  Steevie.  Eemember,  you  are  not  tbe 
principal  sufTerer."  # 

"Is  o/^  discovered?" 

"  All !  But  bow  on  eartb  bas  tbe  news  reached  you  ?  I  only  received 
it  by  tdegrapb  this  moining." 

"From  whom?" 

"  From  himself.  I  have  been  over  to  tbe  Towers  to-day.  Of  course, 
after  wbat  bas  happened,  he  could  not  stay  there  another  hour,  so  I 
brought  bim  here.  It  is  safest  and  best  for  him  to  remain  here  till  it  has 
blown  over  a  little." 

"Blown  over?" 

"  Of  course.  This  sort  of  scandal  makes  a  great  noise  at  first,  but 
something  ebe  turns  up  to  distract  public  attention,  and  then  it  is 
forgotten.  We  must  get  him  abroad  as  soon  as  possible,  and  leave  tbe 
rest  for  the  lawyers  to  settle." 

"  My  lord  1  my  lord  I "  exclaimed  Stephen,  "  there  is  no  such  chance 
for  him.  Why — ^why  did  you  bring  him  here  into  the  veiy  jaws  of  death? 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  He  must  escape  at  once.  They  are 
only  three  now ;  more  may  arrive  at  any  moment.  Let  me  go  to  him ;" 
and,  wild  and  breathless  with  excitement,  Stephen  sprang  towards  the  door, 
but  the  peer  threw  himself  in  the  way. 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"  No,  but  I  shall  be  if  you  stop  me.  I  tell  you  I  saw  the  detective 
Lagger  and  two  others  under  that  window  just  as  you  came  in.  Let  me 
pass.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  who  will  do  his  duty  without  fear  and 
without  favour.  He  may  have  arrested  my  father  whilst  we  are  talking 
here.     Pray — ^pray  let  me  pass ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Steevie ;  you  are  excited,  naturally  enough.  You  know 
not  what  you  are  saying,  my  dear  fellow.     Sit  down." 

"  Lord  Eossthome,"  said  Stephen,  firmly,  but  through  quivering  lips, 
"  you  are  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  against  whom  I  would  raise  my 
hand,  but  I  will  leave  this  room — I  will  save  my  father." 

The  brows  of  the  peer  darkened.  A  threat  of  personal  violence  was 
more  than  he  could  stand,  even  from  the  man  whom  be  wished  to  adopt 
as  a  son. 

"  If  I  bad  known  you  less  well  than  I  do.  Captain  Franldand,"  he 
replied,  haughtily,  "  I  might  be  able  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
conduct ;  as  it  is,  I  cannot  You  speak  of  escaping  '  detectives '  and 
'arrest.'  You  are  labouring  under  some  extraordinary  delusion. 
Kotlung  that  has  passed  would  justify  any  one  in  arresting  your  father. 
How  on  earth  should  it  ?  If  vou  think  it  kind,  or  even  reasonable,  to 
withdraw  liim  in  his  affliction  from  beneath  flie  roof  of  his  oldest  friend 

piay  do  so ;  only Steevie,  what  is  the  matter?     Are  you  iQ?     Lean  on 

me,  my  boy;  you  are  faint,"  he  said,  as  Stephen  staggered  from  him. 
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"No,  no.  I — I  am  better  now,"  lie  replied,  sinking  into  a  cliair. 
**  Porgive  me  for  what  I  said  then ;  and  tell  me— as  quicldy  as — ^you  can 
— ^please,  what — ^what  has  happened  at  ho— ' — at  the  Towers."  He  spoke 
with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his  heart,  and  in  gasps. 

"  I  thought  you  knew?" 

**  No.  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  Never  mind  what  I  said, 
and  tell  me  tiH—aU," 

"You  remember  that  person  who  called  himself  Colonel  Yincent 
Champneys?" 

"  I  do.  And  I  know  now — I  have  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  the 
scoundrel  that  I  took  him  for.  I  sent  it  to  my  father  the  day  before 
yesterday.     I  only  got  it  then." 

"  It  came  too  late.  He  has  since  added  yet  another  act  of  villany  to 
his  list." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?    Go  on,  pray  go  on." 

"  Steevie,  with  all  her  faults,  you  loved  your  stepmother  ?" 

•'  I  did— I  do ;  but  what  of  her  P" 

"  She  has  left  her  home — eloped." 

"  Impossible  I " 

"  It  is  too  true." 

"But  not  with  Champneys?"  cried  Stephen.  "No,  no,  my  lord, 
not  with  kirn" 

The  old  peer  made  no  reply  ;  but  Steevie  saw,  from  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  that  his  worst  fears  were  realized. 

By  this  time  the  gloaming  had  darkened  into  night,  and  there  was  no 
light  in  the  room.  Neither  of  its  occupants  cared  to  call  for  one,  as  they 
both  felt  they  had  that  to  say  which  is  best  said  if  accompanying  emotions 
could  be  veiled.  Stephen  rose,  and  turned  aside  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  speechless,  gazing  sternly  out  into  the  darkness.  Suddenly  he 
returned  to  where  Lord  Bossthome  sat,  and  demanded, — 

"  We  must  save  her.  When  did  they  go?  Where  have  they  gone? 
Is  it  possible  to  overtake — ^to  save  her?" 

Lord  Bossthome  shook  his  head. 

"  She  left  her  home  on  Tuesday  night,"  he  replied.  "  Thii  is  Friday. 
They  have  gone  abroad." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Your  poor  father  received  a  letter  from  that — "  something  rose  in 
the  peer's  throat,  and  prevented  him  from  getting  out  the  word — "  that 
villain,  this  very  morning,  stating  where  he  will  be  found—" 

Stephen  started  up  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  suiprisc. 

"  — ^This  day  month,"  resumed  the  speaker.  "  My  dear  Steevie,  thf 
scoundrel  has  us  completely  in  his  power.  He  offers  to  give  Sir  George 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman — ^mark  his  words  1  he  give  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gentleman ! — at  St.  Malo,  a  month  hence.  Do  you  think  he  will 
take  his  poor  victim  there  ?    Not  he.    In  the  mean  time,  he  says,  he  will 
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give  your  father  any  assistance  in  his  power  in  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  obtain  a  divorce." 

"A  divorce?" 

"  The  very  thing  he  desires  himself.  Lady  Tremlet's  fortune  is  her 
own  for  life ;  a  good  deal  of  it  her  own  absolutely.  Of  course  it  was  for 
her  money  that  he  has  committed  this  act  of  treacheiy.  It  will  be  all  his 
when  he  marries  her.  Ah,  Steevie  I  if  her  fate,  and  your  poor  father's 
sufferings  for  the  last  four  years,  could  be  made  known  to  the  world,  what 
a  lesson  they  would  fiimish  to  those  who  think  that  a  wife's  happiness  is 
to  be  established  by  making  her  husband  a  dependent  upon  her  and  her 
children!  But  it  is  no  use  moralizing  now,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 
**  Will  you  come  and  see  your  father?"  And  the  peer  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

Stephen  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  detained  him. 

"  I^y  do  not  leave  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  must  be  said,  and  there  is  little  time  to  say  it.  This  last  blow  for  a 
moment  diverted  my  thoughts,  and — and  I  fed  so  confused  and — ^lost,  as 
it  were,"  he  murmured,  pressing  a  hand  to  his  throbbing  brow,  "  that  I 
fear  I  can  hardly  express  myself.  You  must  pardon  it  if  I  speak  vaguely 
— bear  with  me,  even  if  your  reason  seems  to  revolt  from  what  I  say ;  for 
as  there  is  a  Heaven  above  us  both  this  night.  Lord  Eossthome,  I  am  in 
sad,  in  fearful  earnest." 

"  My  poor  boy !  my  dear  fellow  I  you  are  ill.  This  bad  news  has 
upset  you,"  he  said,  in  a  fatherly,  anxious  tone,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to 
where  Steevie  sat.     "Do  not  dwell  upon  it.    Let  me  ring  for  lights,  and — " 

"  No,  no  I  not  yet.  I  am  not  ill,  and  you  must  hear  me.  Before 
you  told  me  this  bad  news,  I  said  that  my  father  was  in  deadly  danger  here; 
that  the  officer  who  has  come  to  arrest  him  is  at  the  gate,  if  not  inside  it. 
He  must  escape,  and  at  once ;  for  God's  sake  help  me  to  contrive  the 
means  1 " 

"  Escape  from  what  ?  "  exdaimed  the  wondering  peer. 

"  Prom  a  felon's  death,"  cried  Stephen,  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  "  Oh, 
my  lord !  his  life  is  in  your  hands ;  be  generous,  and  help  me  to  save  it." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Steevie  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  shall  be  soon,  if  you  treat  me  thus.  Why,  why  will  you 
waste  these  precious  moments  ?    Why  will  you  not  believe—-  ?  " 

"  Believe  wkai,  in  Heaven's  name  ?" 

"Listen,"  said  Stephen,  calming  himself  with  ejQTort.  "When  I 
returned  from  India,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  named  Brandron." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  interrupted  Lord  Bossthome,  somewhat  im- 
patiently ;  "  he  was  killed  at  Westborough.  You  were  very  kind  to  him. 
I  heard  all  about  it." 

"He  came  to  Westborough,"  Stephen  continued,  not  heeding  the 
interruption,  "  to  meet  a  person  whose  interest  it  was  to  conceal  the  birth 
and  parentage  of  a  certain  child.    Brandron  was  determined  that  this 
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child  should  have  its  rights ;  and  to  prerent  the  exposure  he  threatened, 
— ^that  person  murdered  him." 

"  Vague  surmise, — ^guess-work.  Any  other  romantic  stoiy  Trould  fit 
the  facts  as  well,"  observed  the  peer,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  what  can  thia 
possibly  have  to  do  with  your  father  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  it  was  he  who  went  with  Brandron  into  Westborough  Wood. 
It  was  he — God  help  him  I — ^who  was  the  murderer  I " 

**  No !  no  !  NO  ! "  thundered  the  peer,  starting  from  his  scat.  "  Ten 
thousand  times  no,  Stephen  Frankland.  How  can  you,  how  daie  jou, 
bring  such  an  accusation  ?    Your  father  was  not  there  at  all." 

"  I  saw  him." 
At  Westborough?" 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village." 

"You  surprise  me.  But  what  if  he  were?  There  were  others — I 
mean,  there  must  have  been  dozens  of  strangers  in  and  about  Westborough 
on  that  day,  as  on  any  other." 

"  Hear  me  out,"  said  Stephen.  "  Shortly  before  his  death,  Brandron 
implored  me  to  see  justice  done  to  th6  child,  and  told  me  that  I  should 
find  proofe  of  her  birth  secreted  in  a  certain  room  in  Mangerton  Chase. 
I  did  not  know  then,  nor  for  some  time  afterwards,  that  this  was  the 
ancient  name  of  my  father's  house." 

"  But — but  of  course  you  found  that  this  was  a  delusion — a  dying 
man's  phantasy,"  said  Lord  Eossthome,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  You  did 
not  discover  any  papers  ?" 

"  I  did.     I  found  them  all  just  as  they  had  been  hidden." 

"When— when?" 

"  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  September." 

«  Good  God  1 " 

"You  know  what  happened  on  the  following  morning.  I  told  mj 
father,  in  leaving  him  for  ever,  that  I  knew  his  secret." 

"  But  he  contradicted  the ^he  explained — " 

"  Nothing.     He  merely  implored  me  not  to  betray  him." 

"  Impossible  I  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  did  not  deny,  indignantlv 
deny,  such  an  accusation?" 

"I  made  no  accusation,"  replied  Stephen,  sadly.  "Alas!  his 
conscience  supplied  one.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  merely  implored  me 
not  to  betray  him." 

"  And  yet  you  have  done  so  ?" 

"  Lord  Eossthome ! " 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  Steevie.     I  am  so  agitated — so  confounded  by  what 

you  say,  that — ^that ^But  if  his  secret  rests  with  you,  how  can  he  be  in 

danger  now?" 

"  Unfortunately,  the  papers  discovered  at  Mangerton  Chase  fdl  into 
— it  would  take  too  long  to  explain  how — ^into  the  hands  of  the  dttectiTe 
who  i%  below.     He  was  at  the  inquest  on  poor  Brandron.    He  has  been 
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on  tlie  search  for  a  clue  to  his  murderer  ever  since,  and  now  he  has  him 
almost  within  his  grasp." 

"  But  I  cannot  understand — ^I  do  not  see ^Did  you  read  the  papers 

found  in  Mangerton  Chase?" 

"  I  did— all  of  them,  corefuUy." 

"  And  yet  you  suspect  Sir  George  Tremlet  of  being  the  murderer  of 
John  Brandron?" 

**  Too  surely.  Because  he  is  the  fieither  of  the  child  in  whose  cause 
poor  Brandron  died." 

"  Me  /  Oh,  Stephen,  think — ^think  again.  You  are  excited  now, 
and — and  may  be  speaking  at  random.  How  could  those  papers  prove 
that?" 

"  I  have  pondered  painfiiUy  over  alll  am  saying  to  you.  Lord  Eoss- 
thome,'*  replied  Stephen,  sadly.  "You  may  be  sure  that  I  should  not 
readily  come  to  a  conclusion  that  condemns  my  own  parent  of  a  fearful 
crime.*' 


"  I  am  sure  of  that ;  but  to  me  it  seems  so  monstrous,  so  wild,  and 

But  go  on." 

"  From  the  papers,  I  found  that  the  child,  when  an  infant,  had  been 
confided  to  the  charge  of  one  Lucy  Alston.  There  are  three  Alstons, 
sisters,  who  are  mixed  up  in  this  case, — Susan,  Lucy,  and  Mary.  Susan 
was  the  servant  and  confidante  of  the  child's  mother.  It  was  she  who 
hid  the  papers  in  Mangerton  Chase.  These  prove  that  the  child  was 
confided  to  Lucy.  Susan  and  Lucy  are  dead ;  but  Mary  lives,  till  lately 
a  recluse  in  a  convent  at  Hull, — ^a  stem,  unfeeling  woman,  not  Hkely  to 
be  deceived  or  to  deceive ;  and  from  her — oh !  Lord  Eossthome,  pity  me, 

for  now  I  come  to  my  crowning  misery — ^from  her  I  learn  that But 

I  wiU  tell  you  all. 

"  You  remember  the  conversation  we  had  in  your  room  at  the  Towers, 
respecting — ^respecting  my — ^my  marrjdng?" 

"  I  do,  weU." 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  loved  Grace  Lee,  and  I  told  you  that  I  did,  but 
there  were  reasons  why  I  could  never  marry  her." 

"  Had  you  then  those  suspicions  of  your  father?" 

"  I  had." 

"  Ah  1  I  see, — ^go  on." 

**  Li  a  moment  of  happiness, — oh !  such  deep,  unalloyed  happiness  I " 
continued  poor  Steevie,  "  I  forgot  the  full  misery  of  my  position.  I  told 
her  that  I  loved  her :  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  I  found  that  she — ^pure 
angel  that  she  is ! — loved  me." 

"Oh,  Steevie,"  cried  the  peer,  in  an  excited  but  joyful  tone,  "this 
inakes  up  for  all.  I  am  so  glad.  My  dear,  dear  boy,  I  wish  you 
happiness  with  all  my  heart.  And  you  will  be  happy ;  you  will  be  happy, 
Steevie,  in  spite  of  all,  with  such  a  wife." 

Oh,  forbear,  my  lord,  forbear!"    cried   Stephen,  to  whose  heart 
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eveiy  weU-meant  word  went  like  a  stab.  "  You  know  not  what  you  say. 
Grace  Lee — who,  but  for  God's  mercy,  I  might  have  made  my  wife—is 
my  father's  child." 

Lord  Eossthome  uttered  an  inarticulate  cry  of  surprise  and  pain. 

"  Now  do  you  see,"  Stephen  continued,  "  how  fearfully  strong  a  chain 
of  evidence  can  be — perhaps  already  is — forged  against  my  wretched 
father?  Between  the  death  of  my  dear  mother  and  his  second  puhhc 
marriage,  he  contracted  a  private  one ;  and  his  wife  having  died,  he  sought 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  a  child,  which  might  have  proved  an  impedi* 
mfint.  He  got  Sarah  Alston  to  pretend  that  the  child  was  dead;  he 
deceived  Brandron,  who  was  a  friend  of  its  mother,  and  procured  him  an 
appointment  in  India.  But  what  is  the  use  of  my  going  through  link 
after  link,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  confessed  his  giult  ?*' 

"  No,  no ;  not  confessed  it, — ^impossible  1" 

"  Not  in  words,  but  in  acts.  My  lord !  my  lord  I  there  are  dozens 
and  dozens  of  facts,  all  pointing  to  him  as  having  killed  poor  Brandron. 
It  may  have  been  in  a  struggle;  I  think — ^I  hope  it  was  without  pre- 
meditation ;  but  that  he  struck  the  death-blow  is — I  say  it  to  my  grief — 
as  certain  as — " 

"That  Grace  Lee  is  his  child?" 

Stephen  bowed  his  head  in  sorrowful  assent. 

Lord  Bossthome  rose,  and  paced  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the 
dark  chamber.  Then  he  paused  where  Stephen  sat,  and,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  said,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  emotion, — 

"Do  you  love  her?" 

"Love her!  when — " 

"  Tush  I  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  will  put  my  question  differently. 
Did  you  love  her  yesterday  ?" 

"  With  aU  my  soul." 

"  When  you  found  that  she  returned  your  love,  did  you  resolve  to 
deserve  it  all  your  life  ?  The  first  love  of  a  girl  like  Grace  Lee  is  a  holy, 
solemn  trust  for  a  man  to  receive,  Stephen  Frankland." 

"  It  is  indeed." 

"  There  are  few  of  us  who  can  look  back  into  our  lives  and  say  that 
we  deserve  it.^ 

"  Very  few, — ^not  I,  for  one." 

"  Honest  as  ever.  Did  you  resolve  to  give  her  all  your  heart  in  return, 
and  to  keep  it  always  hers  ?  Did  you  resolve  to  make  her  happiness  the 
first  object  of  your  life,  to  shield  her  from  aU  sorrow, — ia  a  word,  to  do 
your  utmost  duty  as  a  Christian  gentleman  towards  her?" 

"  I  did,  I  did,  my  lord;"  and  the  tears  which  he  could  not  restrain 
poured  down  his  worn  cheeks. 

"  But  this  was  yesterday  1 "  There  was  a  strange  gleam  in  Lord  Boss- 
thome's  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  made  it  almost  seem 
as  though  he  were  mocking  Stephen's  grief.     He  took  one  other  nf  id 
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turn  up  and  doiKii  the  room,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  speaking  again, 
when  a  violent  altercation  was  heard  in  the  corridor  outside ;  and  before 
he  could  reach  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  it  was  violently 
thrown  open,  and  a  glare  of  light  poured  into  the  room,  and,  for  the 
moment,  blinded  its  occupants. 

When  their  eyes  became  accustomed  to  it,  they  saw  Mr.  Lagger  in  the 
act  of  locking  the  door  on  the  inside.  He  had  put  down  his  lamp  on 
the  table. 

"  You  know  what  business  has  brought  me  here,  Captain,"  he  said,  in 
a  firm  but  respectful  voice.  "  I  depended  upon  the  county  po-lice ;  but, 
OS  usual,  they  have  made  fools  of  themselves  and  me.  Fm  not  a-going, 
though,  to  let  night  come  on  without  doing  what  I*ve  got  to  do.  I*m 
sorry  for  you.  Captain,  very  sorry ;  but  dooty's  dooty,  and  must  be  done ; 
so  I  call  on  you  in  the  Queen's  name  to  aid'ond  assist  me.*' 
**  And  I  decline  to  do  so,"  said  Stephen,  confronting  him. 
"  Captain,  you  don't  know  the  law.  If  you  assist  in  the  escape  of  a 
murderer,  you  make  yourself  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  murder,  and 
so  I  tell  you." 

•*No  matter,  I  refuse.     Man,  how  can  you  call  upon  me — me — ^to 

assist  in  the  apprehension  of  my — ^my 1  refuse ;  there ! " 

"  Then  I  shall  do  my  dooty  single-handed,"  said  Lagger,  drawing  a 
revolver  from  his  pocket ;  "  and  take  care  what  you  are  about.  It's  best 
to  take  these  things  quietly.  People  don't  get  no  sort  of  good  by  resisting. 
Ha !  at  last !"  he  said,  as  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  rang  in  the  road 
below.  "That's  the  patrol;  and  pretty  fellows  they  are  to  put  on  the 
outside  of  a  horse !  Why,  I'd  have  come  in  less  time  on  my  hands  and 
knees.  Now,"  he  added,  advancing  to  Lord  Eossthome,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  "  you  see  that  resistance  is  useless.  You  are  my  priioner," 
"  Lagger,"  cried  Stephen,  in  amaze,  "  you  are  wrong ;  that  is  not  my 

^That  is  Lord  Eossthome." 

" I  know  it;  and  he  is  my  prisoner." 

"  Stand  off,  fellow  I "  exclaimed  the  peer ;  '*  how  dare  you  lay  your 
hand  on  me?" 

"  By  virtue  of  a  wanrant  issued  yesterday  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Sir 
Joseph  Sykes,  justices  of  the  county  of  Kent." 

"And  what,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  do  they  charge  against  me?" 
asked  the  peer,  smiling  in  spite  of  his  annoyance  at  this  scene. 

"  You  are  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  John  Everett  Brandron, 
in  Westborough  Wood,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  last.  Now  you're 
not  obliged  to  make  any  reply,  but  I  caution  you  that  if  you  do  say  any- 
thing, I  shall  take  it  down,  and  it  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  you." 
Before  the  peer  and  Stephen  coidd  recover  from  the  astonishment 
caused  by  these  words  of  the  detective,  the  tramp  of  men  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  Lagger  threw  open  the  door,  and  half  a  dozen  armed  poli(:e 
marched  into  the  room,  followed  by  Sir  George  Frankland. 

2  u 
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CHAPTEE  XXXir. 

DISENTANGLEMENT. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  cried  the  baronet.  "What 
are  these  men  doing  here?" 

"  They  have  arrested  me  for  murder,"  replied  Lord  Bossthorne,  in  a 
hollow  voice.  He  was  deadly  pale,  almost  livid,  and  huge  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow. 

"  Murder  ?    Absurd !     Whose  murder  ?  " 

"  I  am  charged  with  having  killed  John  Brandron,  at  Westborough, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  last." 

"  There  must  be  some  horrible  mistake,"  said  the  baionet,  getting  vciy 
pale  in  his  turn,  and  trembling  violently  as  he  spoke.  "  Why,  he  was 
not  there  at  all." 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded  Lagger,  turning  sharp  round  upon 
him. 

"Because  I  was  there  myself,"  replied  Sir  George,  "on  the  very  day." 

"  Ah ! "  observed  the  detective,  in  his  reflective  manner,  "  you  was 
the  other,  I  know  now.  You  was  the  one  as  went  to  old  Mrs.  Bilev's 
cottage,  and  wanted  to  know — " 

"Hush-h!" 

"  Well,  that  ain't  no  business  of  mine.  You're  sure  vou  did  not  see 
his  lordship  there — ^about  Westborough,  I  mean — ^that  day?" 

"  No.     I  could  take  my  oath  he  was  not  there  that  day." 

"  There !.  you  hear?"  said  Stephen.  "  This  is  some  folly,  or  worse— 
a  conspiracy  to  extort  money." 

Lagger  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  speaker. 

"Whatever  it  is,"  he  said,  firmly,  " it's  no  manner  of  use  talking  to 
me  about  it  here.  You  must  talk  to  Mr.  Turner  and  Sir  Josq)h  Sykes, 
in  Poundbridge  Town  Hall,  where  I'm  bound  to  take  his  lordship  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

"  The  man  is  quite  right,  George,"  said  the  peer ;  "  his  warrant  is 
regular,  and  must  be  obeyed. — Do  you  propose  [this  to  Lagger]  taking 
me  henee  to-night?" 

"  Why,  if  so  be  as  certain  persons  had  come  when  they  ought  to  have 
come,"  replied  the  detective,  scraping  his  chin  with  his  fist,  and  eyeing 
the  county  police  in  a  not  over-flattering  manner,  "we  could  have  caught 
the  mail  train,  got  safe  to.  London,  and  gone  on  the  first  thing  in  the 
momin' ;  but  as  they've  bin  to  sleep,  and  let  the  time  slip  by,  it'a  im- 
possible. You  can  stop  here  to-night,  my  lord,  only  -you'll  ex-cuse  my 
stopping  outside  your  door,  and  allow  these  oflloers  to  remain  in  the 
house." 

"  Certainly.     The  inconvenience  will  only  be  a  tempomy  one." 

"  Of  course.    These  sort  of  things  alwa^'s  are,"  replied  Lagger,  UrAf* 

"  For  the  present,"  continued  the  peer,  "  I  suppose  I  may  be  left  in 
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peace  witli  these  gentlemen  [indicating  Steevie  and  his  father] ;    I  have 
much  to  say  to  them." 

'*  Say  what  you  please,"  replied  Lagger ;  "only  remember  you  are  not 
obliged  to  say  anything ^  and — " 

"  I  know ;  I  know.  Leave  us  now.  You  need  not  look  at  the 
window ;  it  is  at  least  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  am  not  a  squirrel." 

The  officers  then  withdrew,  and  for  some  moments  there  was  a  painful 
silence.     It  was  broken  at  last  by  Lord  Eossthome,  who  said, — 

"  Sir  Geoige  Tremlet,  will  you  answer  me  one  or  two  questions  as  a 
man  of  honour  in  the  presence  of  your  son,  before  I  ask  you  to  hear  what 
I  have  got  to  say  in  answer  to  this  incredible  charge?" 

"  That  I  wiU." 

"  TVihat  do  you  know  al>out  the  mtuxler  of  John  Brondron  ?" 

*■  As  little  as  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe  you  do." 

"  Thanks,  old  friend  i "   said  the  peer,  warmly  pressing  his  hand — 
"  thanks !     You  have  said  that  you  were  at  Westborough  on  that  fatal 
day.     Did  you  go  there  to  see  him  ?  " 
"  "  No." 

"  Did  you  see  him  when  you  were  there  ?" 

"  As  I  never  knew  him,  I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  not." 

"  Were  you  aware  that  certain  papers  bearing  upon  business  of  his 
were  hidden  in  your  house — I  mean  Mangerton  Chase  that  was  ?" 

"  Not  I !     Who  says  they  were  ?  " 

"One  more,  and  I  have  done,"  continued  Lord  Rossthome,  not 
heeding  the  question.  "  Think  well  now  before  you  answer.  Have  you 
ever,  in  joke  or  earnest,  or  speaking  ambiguously,  given  any  one  to  under- 
stand, or  said  what  might  lead  any  one  to  suppose,  that  you  had  act  or 
part  in  Brandron's  death?" 

"  My  God !  no.  How  could  I  ?  Does  any  one  presume  to  think  that 
I—" 

Stephen  sprang  forward  with  glittering  eyes,  and  half  choking  with 
the  emotion  which  he  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the  above 
colloquy,  but  Lord  Eossthorne  spoke, — 

"Hush-h! — hush,  my  boy  1"  he  whispered  in  his  ear;  "enough  has 
been  said — hush ! " 

"No,  not  enough  yet!"  replied  honest  Steevie.  I  have  done  my 
father  a  bitter  wrong,  and  will  atone  for  it.  Father,  can  you  forgive  me  ? 
Since  the  night  of  the  third  of  September  I  have  looked  upon  you  as 
Brandron's  miurderer  1" 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  why?"  demanded  the  baronet,  aghast. 

Hien  his  son  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  told  him  aU — all  that  we 
know  so  well  had  been  tormenting  him,  from  his  first  suspicions  to  what 
he  had  considered  the  crowning  proofs  of  Ms  father's  guilt,  namely,  his 
entreaty  not  to  be  betrayed  when  he  (Steevie)  had  said  he  knew  why  he 
(his  father)  had  gone  to  Westborough,  and  the  statement  of  Mary  Alston 
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respecting  Grace.  This  told,  he  ended  with  a  passionate  and  abnost 
childish  appeal — ^he,  the  strong,  battle-bronzed  hero — for  that  forgiveness 
which  the  poor  baronet  was  only  too  ready  to  accord. 

"  The  secret  of  my  journey  to  Westborough,  which  I  fancied  you  had 
penetrated  when  I  spoke  those  unlucky  words,"  he  said,  "  needs  no  longer 
be  concealed.  I  have  truly  loved  but  one  woman  all  my  life,  Steevie,  and 
that  woman  was  your  dear  mother.  But  I  was  a  vain  fool  in  my  younger 
days,  fond  of  conquest  and  intrigue ;  and  a  few  years  after  your  birth  I 
got  entangled  in  a  disreputable  connection  with  a  person  long  since  dead, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  birth  of  a  child — a  girl,  whom  I  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  woman  who  had  been  a  servant  of  my  friend  Lord  Penruthvn, 
who  once  rented  Mangerton  Chase.     Her  name  was  Biley." 

"  Then  she  was  Mrs.  Riley,  of  Westborough?" 

"  She  was.  Por  years  we  had  no  communication  bevond  my  sendino: 
her  the  quarterly  payment  which  I  was  able  to  make  for  the  support  of  the 
child.  At  last  I  received  a  poor  ill-written  letter  from  her,  saying 
that  she  was  dying,  and  calling  upon  me  to  come  and  take  away  the 
child,  then  grown  into  a  young  woman,  but,  poor  creature,  an  idiot  from 
her  birth." 

Oh,  how  Stephen's  heart  leaped  I 

"I  went,"  continued  Sir  George,  "but  arrived  too  late.  The  poor 
woman  was  dead ;  and  her  son,  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot  fathom, 
had  removed  the  child — to  this  moment  I  know  not  whither.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  did." 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question  ?"  said  Steevie. 

"  Twenty,  if  you  like." 

"  Under  what  name  did  the  mother  of  this  child  know  you?" 

**  Under  my  own.  That  was  the  reason  why  I  was  so  anxious  to  con- 
ceal the  existence  of  the  child,  when  I  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Tremlet, 
the  guardian  of  the  lady  who  was  once  my  own  wife.  Lord  Bossthome 
has  told  you  of  this  last  blow,  Steevie." 

"  He  has." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  over  now,"  said  the  poor  baronet,  with  a  sigh;  **  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  truth  should  not  be  known." 

"In  our  own  trouble  we  must  not  forget  to  sympathize  in  the 
happiness  of  others,"  said  Lord  Bossthome.  "Steevie,  you  have  a 
confession  to  make  to  yoiir  father.  Speak  out,  man.  Do  you  not  see 
that  this  error,  or  lie,  of  Mary  Alston's  is  blown  to  the  winds,  and  that 
the  Grace  Lee  of  yesterday  may  be  the  Grace  of  many  a  happy  year  to 
come  ?    Why  do  you  sit  thus  aghast  ?    Must  I  speak  for  you  ?" 

Stephen  tried  to  explain,  but  was  too  agitated  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. Poor  fellow!  he  had  borne  up  bravely  against  his  misfortunes; 
but  the  delight  of  finding  his  father  innocent  of  that  fearful  crime,  and  of 
knowing  that  Grace  might  yet  be  his  own,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  ho 
fairly  gave  way.    So  Lord  Bossthome  continued  the  stoiy,  and  made 
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clear  to  Sir  George  what  the  reader  already  knows.  Then  taking  up  what 
remained  of  the  Tangled  Skein,  he  unravelled  it  at  a  touch. 

"  The  accusation  made  against  me  just  now,"  he  said,  "  necessitates 
the  disclosure  of  a  secret  which  I  thought — which  I  hoped — would  descend 
with  me  into  the  grave.  A  secret,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "  which  will  be  public 
property  before  to-morrow  night,  bawled  out,  I  dare  say,  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  and  hawked  in  every  penny  newspaper.  I  am  charged  with 
the  murder  of  John  Brandron.  No,  do  not  interrupt  me,  please.  Let  me 
tell  my  stoiy  in  my  own  way,  and  hear  me  patiently.  I  do  not  know  what 
evidence  may  be  brought  against  me  upon  this  charge,  but  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  is  the  truth — ^the  plain,  cruel  truth — so  help  me  God ! 

"  When  your  father  first  knew  me,  Steevie,  I  was  a  proud  and  happy 
man.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  .have  wished  for  anything  beyond  that 
which  I  enjoyed.  I  was  rich — I  had  good  health  and  a  happy  home.  I 
was  ambitious ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  political  parties  then,  that  I  had 
only  to  hold  out  my  hand  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  to  fall  into  my 
grasp.  I  was  proud  of  my  name  and  ancient  family ;  and  saw  around  me 
five  stalwart  sons,  destined,  as  I  hoped,  to  perpetuate  the  one  and  add 
fresh  lustre  to  the  other.  What  more  could  a  man  desire  ?  I  possessed 
eveiything  in  plenty  that  man  could  ask ;  and  how  did  I  use  all  these  good 
gifts  and  blessings  ?  As  a  trust  confided  to  me  by  the  Giver  of  all  ?  No  I 
I  made  them  into  a  throne  which  I  usiurpcd  over  my  less  fortimate  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  ray  power  and  self-conceit,  scorned  them  as 
though  they  belonged  to  a  different  race — ^as  though  they  were  beasts  of 
burden,  slaves  to  work  my  bidding,  or  foils,  to  prove,  by  their  misery  and 
disgrace,  how  great  and  good  a  man  was  I.  Pride  was  my  besetting  sin — 
pride  of  race ;  and  its  punishment  has  been  that  I  am  now  alone  in  the 
world,  the  last  of  my  name.  In  those  days  I  lived  some  part  of  the  year 
in  London ;  and  what  was  it  to  me  that  thousands  of  miserable  wretches 
were  herded  together  like  swine  within  a  few  hundi'ed  yards  of  the  fashion- 
able square  in  which  my  mansion  stood  ?  They  were  out  of  sight.  Their 
nakedness  and  squalor  did  not  offend  the  eye.  They  were  generally  quiet 
in  their  wretchedness.  If  they  broke  our  law  and  disturbed  our  tran- 
quillity, care  enough  was  taken  to  punish  them,  and  provide  against  a 
repetition  of  the  annoyance ;  but  not  a  finger  was  lifted  by  me,  and  those 
like  me,  to  teach  them  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  of  God,  by  which 
His  imiverse  is  governed.  Ignorance,  and  filth,  and  crime — ^those  Furies 
more  terrible  than  any  that  heathen  imagination  has  conceived — ran  riot 
amongst  them,  and  their  handiwork  was  death — a  sudden,  terrible,  all  but 
incurable  fever.  The  poor  creatures,  by  whose  neglect  of  common  decency 
it  was  engendered,  seldom  ventured  into  the  wide,  handsome  streets  where 
we,  who  should  have  taught  them  better,  lived  our  lives  of  ease  and 
comfort.  If  they  ventured  to  loiter  there,  the  police  drove  them  back  to 
their  pestilential,  teeming  courts  and  alleys.  But  whose  was  the  power  to 
keep  the  deadly  fever  they  had  produced  within  their  bounds?     Who 
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could  prevent  it  from  flying  where  an  outraged  Providence  directed  it? 
It  found  my  dear  wife  surrounded  by  every  luxuiy  that  love  could  devise, 
and  struck  her  down.  It  found  my  eldest  son — ^my  heir,  revelling  in  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  approaching  manhood,  and  in  two  hours  killed  him. 
It  passed  over  his  baby  brother,  smiling  in  his  cradle,  and  he  never  smiled 
again.  We  fled  from  the  plague-stricken  place ;  but  it  was  no  use.  The 
destroyer  was  in  the  midst  of  us — and  not  only  of  us,  but  of  our  neigh- 
bours. The  3rd  of  June  is  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday.  On  the  3rd 
of  June,',  1825,  a  tnie,  loving  wife,  and  five  happy,  handsome  children, 
^vished  me  joy.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  I  was  a  heart-broken 
widower,  watching  beside  what  they  told  me  must  be  the  death-bed  of  the 
only  little  one  that  was  left  me.  All  the  rest  had  perished.  By  God's 
mercy  she  was  saved." 

''That  was  poor  Mary,*'  said  Sir  Geoige,  seeing  that  the  narrator 
paused. 

"  It  was.  Oh,  how  I  loved  that  child !  She  was  the  very  light  of 
my  eyes ;  and  as  she  developed  into  a  lovely  womanhood,  the  fear  that  she 
might  be  won  away  to  leave  me  preyed  upon  me  day  and  night,  and  made 
me  suspicious  and  morose,  even  to  her.  It  is  all  vastly  well  to  philoso- 
phize, and  say  that  parents  must  make  up  their  minds  that  their  children 
will  sooner  or  later  marry  and  leave  them,  even  as  they  have  done  their 
parents  in  their  turn  before.  Mothers,  I  believe,  feel  a  sort  o/  pride  that 
their  daughters  should  become  wives  and  mothers  in  due  course  of  time  and 
nature ;  but  (if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  fledings)  it  is  vastly  different  with 
a  father.  The  idea  that  my  beautiful,  fragile  Mary  could  ever  leave  me  for 
love  of  another ;  that  I — /,  her  father — ^who  had  haitily  ever  let  her  out  of 
my  sight  for  fifteen  lonely  years,  should  give  her  over  to  the  arms  of  a 
stranger,  was  galling ;  nay,  more  than  that,  it  was  harnble. 

^*  1  have  no  doubt  that  my  great  sorrow  had  made  me  morbid,'*  Lord 
Eossthomc  resumed,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  more  composed  tone,  "  but 
so  it  was.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  had  long  given  up  all  ambitious 
views.  I  had  no  heart  for  anvthino:,  and  lived  here  in  close  retirement 
with  Mary  till  she  was  in  her  eighteenth  year.  Tlien  I  was  over-persuaded 
by  my  wife's  sister — ^you  remember  her,  George  ?  she  married  Algernon 
Chappel,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Manxover — a  good-hearted  but 
shallow  woman  of  the  world.  By  her  Mazy  was  presented  at  Court  and 
introduced  into  society,  I  accompanying  her  wherever  she  went.  WiU  yoii 
believe  me,  Stcevie,  when  I  tell  you  that  when  I  saw  her  the  centre  of 
attraction  (as  she  was  at  every  ball  we  attended),  I  felt  more  than  onoe  m 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  dash  into  the  circle  of  young  fbllows  who 
were  clamouring  to  engage  her  for  the  dances,  scatter  them  right  and  left, 
and  cany  her  off  to  this  grim  old  castle  once  more,  away  from  them  all.^ 

"  A  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Chappers  was  one  George  Howell,  a  1»«- 
tenant  in  a  line  regiment,  on  leave  from  Canada.  Of  sdl  the  young  mea 
by  whom  Mary  was  surrounded,  I  was  least  jealous,  least  apprehenmve  of 
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him.  He  never  obtruded  himself  upon  her  as  others  did ;  besides,  though 
by  birth  and  profession  a  gentleman,  he  was  so  very  far  below  her,  that  I 
considered  it  impossible  that  she  could  ever  give  him  a  thought  as  a  lover 
— she  whose  beauty,  birth,  and  wealth  entitled  her  to  the  highest  coronet 
that  onr  peerage  could  offer.  Ah,  what  a  blind  fool  I  was !  I  think  he 
must  have  fascinated  her  with  his  sad,  steadfast  eyes,  and  low,  soft  voice ; 
but  I  discovered  the  spell  too  late  to  save  her :  she  loved  him ! 

"  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  cursed  myself  for  the  folly  of  the 
course  I  pm'sued  on  this  discovery.  What  must  I  do  in  my  wisdom  but 
insult  the  man  she  loved,  in  her  presence,  by  way  of  winning  bock  her 
heart  from  him  to  me ;  be  constantly  telling  her  that  she  should  many 
him  only  over  my  dead  body,  by  way  of  seeking  to  make  her  forget  him ; 
be  hard  and  cold  to  her,  by  way  of  making  her  contented  with  her  lot  with 
me ;  accuse,  mistrust,  and — ^as  a  final  piece  of  madness — ^imprison  her  in 
her  rooms,  by  way  of  obtaining  her  confidence,  and  teaching  her  not  to 
deceive  me !  She  did  deceive  me.  She  had  a  clandestine  correspondence 
and  stolen  intervigws  with  Howell.  But  it  was  I  who  drove  her  into  deceit. 
Finally,  I  sent  her  away  into  the  country  to  live  with  her  aimt,  who — I 
must  do  her  justice — ^heartily  opposed  Howell's  pretensions.  ChappeFs 
country  residence  was  then  near  his  father's  estate,  in  a  wild,  lovely 
district  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  on  the  Lancashire  side,  not  far 
£pom  Buxtbn.  There^  I  thought,  she  will  be  safe,  particularly  as  I  had 
used  some  influence  I  possessed  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  get  the  remainder 
of  Howell's  leave  cancelled,  and  to  have  him  ordered  to  join  the  dep6t  of 
his  regiment  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  had  no  fears  on  this  score  tiU  it  was  too  late. 
There  was  one  about  me  who  saw  clearer  than  I  did,  loving  as  I  was — 
jealous  and  fearsome  of  this  very  danger.  This  was  John  Everett 
Brandron,  my  foster-brother." 

At  these  words  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  Stephen  Frankland,  for 
they  brought  upon  him  the  remembrance  of  what  Brandron  had  said  in 
hi»  delirium;  how  he  had  all  but  denounced  this  foster-brother  as  his 
murderer — as  the  man  who  had  done  the  wrong,  to  demand  reparation  for 
which  he  had.  come  from  India. 

"  This  Brandron  had  been  for  many  years  my  secretary,  and  a  sort  of 
general  manager  of  my  estates  and  agent  in  my  affairs.  He  was  of  a  stem, 
unprepossessing  character,  but  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour,  and  in  heart 
and  soul  devoted  to  me  and  mine.  He  had  known  my  Mary  from  her 
infancy,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  loved  her — ^he,  a  man  older  than 
myself! — ^with  a  patient,  silent,  and,  of  course,  hopeless  affection.  I  was 
blind  to  this  also  till  the  end  came.  He  saw  what  was  passing,  and  told 
me  of  it.  I  was  indignant  at  the  bare  suggestion,  and,  in  return  for  his 
anxious  warning,  gave  him  the  first  harsh  words  he  had  ever  received  from 
my  lips. 

"  Well,  time  passed  by,  and  Mary  returned  here,  much  changed,  as  I 
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thought,  and  looking  worn  and  ill.  She  would  sit  silent  for  hours,  and  I 
often  saw  tears  stealing  down  her  cheeks.  Woe  is  me !  They  were  of  my 
causing,  and  they  washed  away  the  roses  from  her  bonny  face. 

"  One  dreadful  day,  the  memory  of  which  haunts  me  still,  she  fled ; 
and  so  well  were  her  measures  taken,  that  nearly  a  month  passed  before  I 
could  obtain  a  clue  to  where  she  had  gone.  At  last  I  received  infonnatioa 
which  hurried  me,  George,  to  your  house  in  Derbyshire,  then,  as  you 
know,  under  lease  to  the  Peuruthyns ;  and  there,  attended  only  by  her 
maid,  Sarah  Alston,  I  found  her  on  the  very  eve  of  giving  birth  to 
a  child ! 

**  Penruthyn,  I  believe,  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  but 
you  may  remember,  Tremlct,  what  sort  of  reputation  his  brothers  enjoyed 
in  those  days.  Not  a  woman — married  or  single,  gentle  or  simple — ^was 
safe  from  them.  Judge,  then,  what  were  my  emotions  when  I  found  my 
loved  child  in  such  a  condition  and  in  such  a  house !  The  truth,  bad 
enough  in  itself,  was  a  blessed  relief ;  and  the  truth  was,  that  during  her 
visit  to  Derbyshire  my  daughter  had  been  privately  lyarried  to  George 
HoweU." 

"  Who  basely  deserted  her  in  her  hour  of  sorrow ! "  burst  out  Stephen* 
in  a  tone  of  indignation. 

"  No,  my  boy,"  replied  the  peer,  sadly ;  "  who  was  drowned  at  sea 
whilst  hurrying  to  console  her.  When  the  news  came  to  him  that  she 
could  no  longer  conceal  her  secret  from  me,  he  left  Guernsey — ^where  he 
was  stationed — in  an  open  boat,  and  tried  to  make  Weymouth.  Poor 
fellow !  A  sudden  squall  arose,  the  boat  foundered,  and  he  was  lost  in 
sight  of  the  lights  of  the  town.  This,  however,  was  not  discovered  till 
long  after  poor  Mary's  death,  and  up  to  this  moment  is  known  only  by 
me.  Let  me  pass  quickly  over  what  followed  the  birth  of  the  child.  My 
darling  faded  gradually  away ;  and  when  she  was  gone,  I  committed  the 
crime — the  folly — which  has  embittered  my  years.  I  was  so  enraged 
against  Howell,  that  I  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  his  child.  I  hushed 
up  my  daughter's  flight  as  well  as  I  could,  pretending — whilst  moving 
heaven  and  earth,  secretly,  to  find  her — ^that  we  had  had  a  quarrel ;  that  I 
was  in  the  wrong ;  that  she  had  merely  returned  to  her  aunt ;  had  written, 
asking  me  for  forgiveness ;  and  that  I  had  consented  to  her  remaining.  I 
implored  Lady  Manxover  to  bear  me  out  in  this,  and  she  did.  I  had  my 
poor  darling  removed  privately  to  her  house,  and  there  she  died.  Only 
tlu^ee  persons  shared  my  secret, — Lady  Manxover,  Sarah  Alston,  and 
Brandron.  I  won  the  first  two  over  to  my  scheme,  but  stem  John 
Brondron  was  obdurate.  He  swore  that  Mary's  child  should  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  urged  her  rights  in  spite  of  me  and  my  pride ;  and  it  was 
only  by  bribing  Sarah  and  Lucy  Alston  to  declare  that  the  child  had  died 
(Lucy  not  knowing  whose  child  it  was),  that  he  reluctantly  agreed  not  to 
disclose  the  marriage.  From  this  moment  our  connection  ceased.  I 
obtained  him  an  appointment  in  India,  and  we  parted." 
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"  I  find  from  his  papers/'  said  Steevie,  "  that  he  received  a  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  shortly  before  he  left  England.  What  was  that  for?" 

"  That  was  his  savings.  I  had  invested  them  for  him,  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  about  realizing  the  securities ;  so  that  the  money  could  not 
be  obtained  till  just  a  day  or  two  before  he  sailed." 

"  It  was  not  a  bribe,  then  ?" 

"A  bribe!  No,"  replied  Lord  Eossthome;  ''the  Bank  of  England 
could  not  bribe  John  Brandron  to  be  a  party  to  a  lie,  as  I — a  peer  of  the 
realm — ^was  driven  by  my  cursed  pride  to  be." 

'*  Was  the  Lucy  Alston  whom  you  have  mentioned  ever  in  the  service 
of  the  Penruthyns?"  asked  Sir  George  Tremlet. 

"  She  was." 

"  How  very  strange ! "  ejaculated  Sir  George.  "  This  Lucy  Alston 
was  the  mother  of  my  poor  afflicted  child.  She  gave  it  birth  about  the 
time  when  poor  Mrs.  Howell  must  have  died." 

"She  did;  and  both  children  remained  with  her  till  her  death," 
resumed  Lord  Bossthome,  ''  when  they  were  taken  chaige  of  by  her  sister 
Susan  (or  Sarah,  as  she  was  sometimes  called,  because  there  was  another 
servant  called  Susan  in  my  house),  until  I  removed  my  grandchild." 

*'  Is  he  still  living?"  asked  Stephen,  unable  to  control  his  curiosity. 

'*  It  was  a  girl,  Steevie — ^a  poor  helpless  girl — ^that  I  cast  adrift  in  the 
world  without  a  protector.  Many  a  time  I  repented  of  the  act.  Do  me 
tlie  justice  to  remember  that  I  was  hidf  mad  when  I  committed  it.  But 
it  could  not  be  recalled.  My  heart  yearned  towards  her  as  she  grew  into 
womanhood  and  became  the  very  image  of  her  mother.  She  lives  still, 
Stoevie,  and  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  her.  Can  you  realize  how  I  must 
love  and  honour  those  who  have  loved  and  honoured  my  child  in  spite  of 
the  dark  stain  that  I  have  cast  upon  her  birth  ?  Will  you  wonder  at  my 
wishing  to  make  you  my  adopted  son,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  child  of 
my  own  darling  Mary  is  no  other  than  your  affianced  bride,  Grace  Lee?" 

'*  Grace  Lee !"  exclaimed  Sir  George,  in  amaze. 

"Henceforward  Grace  Howell  till  I  die,  then  Lady  Bossthome,  a 
peeress  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  right.  Poor  Perey  Coryton  has  lost 
liis  chance  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

"  By  Jove,  Steevie ! "  cried  his  father,  "  think  of  that." 

"  I  shall  love  her  none  the  better  for  it,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh ; 
"  but  pray  don*t  mind  me ;  I  am  so  dazed  with  all  that  I  have  heard.  Go 
on,  pray  go  on.  Lord  Bossthome,  about  Brandron." 

"  You  are  ashamed  to  love  the  daughter  of  a  murderer,  I  see." 

"Nothing  could  make  me  ashamed  to  love  Grace  Lee,"  replied 
Stephen,  stoutly;  "but  this  must  be  cleared  up.  Was  it  you  who 
walked  with  John  Brandron  into  Westborough  Wood  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  29th  July,  1858?" 

"  It  was." 

Sir  George  fell  back  aghast;  and  Stephen  resumed,  "I  have  been 
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so  deceived  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  I  will  believe  no  more  of  it. 
This  much  I  know  from  BFandron  himself, — Susan  Alston  wrote  to  him 
in  India,  confessing  that  the  child — your  daughter's  child,  as  yon  own- 
was  living.  He  appointed  a  meeting  with  you  to  compel  justice  to  he 
done  it ;  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  believed  that  yours  was  the 
hand  that  struck  him  down." 

"  Good  heavens,  Steevie ! "  cried  the  peer,  amazed  by  what  he  heard ; 
''you  must  mistake.*  It  could  not  be.  Did  he  mention  my  name  at  aU? 
No,  he  could  not,  or  you — " 

"  He  did  not  mention  your  name,  though  repeatedly  uiged  to  do  so. 
I  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  though  he  refused  to  denounce  yon,  he  said 
things  which  satisfy  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  con- 
sidered you  his  murderer." 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  denounce  me  ?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  daughter;  whom  he  loved,  and  of  her  child,  be 
desired  that  no  shame  should  fall  upon  you  if  you  performed  the  act  of 
justice  which  he  demanded." 

"  Did  he  say  so  ?"  asked  Lord  Eossthome,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  Pie  did."  * 
Steevie,  had  he  his  senses  when  he  said  this  ?  " 
Once  I  thought  that  he  had  not — ^tliat  what  he  said  was  merely  the 
ravings  of  delirium ;  bnt  everything  he  told  me  has  turned  out  so  true  that 
I  can  think  so  no  longer." 

"  True  even  to  the  fact  of  my  being  his  murderer?"  asked  the  pc«r. 

Stephen  made  no  reply. 

"  Stephen  Prankland,  I  have  committed  many  sins ;  some — the  gravest, 
perhaps,  in  man's  eyes — ^l  have  confessed  to  you  this  day ;  but,  as  I  hope 
for  forgiveness  of  all  when  I  stand  before  tho  judgment-seat  of  God,  I  am 
not  guilty  of  Brandron's  death !  I  left  him  alive  and  well  that  day  in 
Westborough  Wood,  as  I  hope  for  salvation ! " 

Stephen  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  spoke  those  solemn  w(Nrds. 
Hiere  was  no  falter  in  his  speech,  not  a  quiver  in  his  countenance. 
Steevie  believed  him,  and  told  him  so,  wringing  his  hand  with 
emotion. 

**  1  had  long  wished  to  do  what  he  required,"  Lord  Bossthome  resumed, 
"but  lacked  courage  to  take  the  first  step.  Moreover,  there  had  been  great 
difficulty  in  my  way,  and  to  my  sorrow  it  remains.  I  had  destroyed  as  far 
as  I  could — I  need  not  here  tell  you  how — ^the  evidences  of  my  child's 
marriage.  Brandron,  however,  told  me  where  I  should  find  otiiers,  and  I 
left  him,  fully  resolved  to  do  all  that  he  coidd  ask.  I  sought  for  those 
proofs  where  he  directed,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found." 

"  Where — where  was  it  that  he  told  you  to  seek  ?"-  demanded  Stephen, 
eagerly. 

"  Strangely  enough,  in  an  okl  room,  the  door  of  which  had  long  been 
bricked  up,  at  Tremlet  Towers." 
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"  The  room  at  the  cud  of  the  tapestried  corridor?" 

"  That  was  it." 

"  And  you — you  searched  there  ?     How  ?     When  ?  " 

"  During  my  late  visit.  You  must  forgive  me,  Sir  George.  I  knew 
I  could  give  you  no  valid  excuse  short  of  the  truth  for  opening  that  room  ; 
so  whilst  you  all  thought  I  was  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  I  broke 
through  the  brickwork  under  the  tapestry,  working  at  night,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  every  one  was  out,  and  at  last  made  a  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  thrust  my  body  through  into  the  room.  L  found  the 
place  indicated  by  Brandron  as  the  depository  of  the  proofs,  but  the}' 
were  not  there.  I  am  afraid  that  Susan  Alston  was  only  too  faithful  to 
the  evil  trust  I  reposed  in  her,  and  that  she  destroyed  them." 

"She  did  not!" 

"  Steevie !     How  can  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  they  arc  in  my  possession."  Then  Steevie  told  how  he  had 
anticipated  the  peer,  had  found  the  papers,  how  Lagger  had  surprised  him 
at  their  perusal,  and  how  he  had  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his 
father  who  was  working  outside  the  door  on  that  eventful  night.  He  also 
stated,  as  well  as  he  could  from  memory;  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and 
the  letters  which  had  been  found  in  Brandron's  possession  at  Westborough. 

"  It  is  plain  now  why  this  charge  has  been  brought  against  me,"  said 
the  peer,  gloomily.  "  That  letter  of  Susan  Alston's  conveys  a  dreadful 
suspicion  against  the  person  of  whom  she  speaks,  and  they  have  identified 
that  person  with  me,  because  I  am,  or  was,  interested  in  concealing  the 
parentage  of  the  child,  and  thus  they  have  concluded  that  I  had  a  motive 
in  silencing  poor  Brandron." 

"I  agree  with  you  that  the  papers  contain  an  inference  that  the 
person  who  was  interested  in  concealing  the  birth  of  the  child  was  the 
person  who  murdered  Brandron,"  said  Sir  George  Tremlet,  "but  they 
must  go  a  step  farther  before  they  can  implicate  you.  They  must  show 
either  that  you  are  the  man  who  met  him  at  Westborough,  or  prove  poor 
Mary's  marriage,  and  identify  you  as  her  father.  Now,  did  any  one  see 
you  with  Brandron  that  day?" 

"  Only  some  boys ;  and  they  could  not  describe  me.  They  would  not 
know  me  again.  In  fact,  they  mistook  that  detective  who  is  here  now,  for 
me,  at  the  inquest." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  has  led  to  your  arrest,"  said  Stephen.  "  At 
first  the  detective  suspected  the  father  of  the  child  mentioned  in  Alston's 
letter ;  and  the  marriage  certificate  found  by  me  being  destroyed  by  rats, 
on  the  part  where  the  description  of  the  father — his  rank,  his  parents' 
names,  and  so  on — is  entered,  he  went  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  these  details." 

"But  how  did  he  know  where  the  original  was  to  be  found?"  asked 
Sir  Greorge. 

"Oh,  that  was  stated  plainly  enough  on  the  certificate.     He  will 
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examine  the  registry  books  of  Craigsleigli,  and  there  he  will  find  tJmt  the 
bride  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Bossthome  and — " 

<*  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  description  of  the  bride*8  parents  is 
also  obliterated  from  the  certificate?"  asked  the  peer,  in  an  eager, 
excited  tone. 

"  Yes,  entii-ely." 

"Then  they  have  no  case  against  me/'  said  Lord  Eossthorne, 
decisively.  "  Oh,  Steevie,  I  wish  they  had,  as  far  as  this  goes,  for  I  am 
innocent ;  but  the  want  of  this  part  of  the  certificate  renders  it  impossible 
that  my  dear  grandchild's  rights  can  ever  be  legally  established." 

" How  so,  when  there  is  the  register?" 

**  The  page  in  the  register  which  contains  the  entry  of  her  mother  s 
marriage  luis  been  destroyed.'* 

"  Then,"  said  Steevie,  smiling,  "  I  shall  not  marry  a  peeress.  It  is 
getting  late  now,  and  I  have  too  long  delayed  to  do  what  I  ought  to  hare 
done  an  hour  ago,  only  I  have  been  too  excited  and  confused  to  think  of 
it.     Is  there  an  electric  telegraph,  my  lord,  at  your  station  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not.     It  is  only  a  loop  Une." 

"  Which  is  the  nearest  station  where  there  is  one?" 

"B ,  but  it  is  twelve  miles  off." 

"  Will  you  lend  me  a  horse  to  carry  me  there,  and  not  mind  my  riding 
him  hard?" 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  but  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ?  " 

"  Humph !  I  think  I  can.  Poor  child  1  poor  child !  This  must  have 
been  a  sharp,  though,  thank  God,  a  short  trial  for  her.  Don't  spare  my 
horses,  Steevie.     I  would  say  sendy  but  I  know  your  heart  says  yo." 

Stephen  raced  to  B ,  and  set  the  lightning  in  motion.     CLICK ! 

click/  went  a  needle  at  Poundbridge  station — one  message.     CLICK! 

click/  again — another, — both  from  B .     A  sleepy  flyman  woke  up 

and  sent  to  harness  his  horses.  He  was  to  have  five  pounds — so  said 
second  telegraphic  message — if  he  delivered  the  furst  at  Kemden  Eectory 
in  an  hour. 

It  w«is  long  past  midnight  when  Stephen  returned  from  B .    He 

was  quietly  making  his  way  up  to  his  bedroom  when  one  of  the  county 
police  met  liim  in  the  passage,  and  thrust  a  sHp  of  paper  into  his  hand. 

It  was  a  summons,  requiring  him  to  appear  at  the  Town  Hall,  Pound- 
bridge,  on  the  following  day,  as  a  witness  against  Charles,  Baron  Eoss- 
thome,  on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder ;  and  to  produce  all  papers  in  his 
custody  or  control  which  he  had  obtained  from  John  Everett  Brandron, 
deceased  or  otherwise,  by  reason  of  information  by  him  given. 
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Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions  of  letters  were  poured  out  of  the 
capacious  conuicopia  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  scattered  over  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  during  the  year  1861.  Tliese  flowers  and  fruits  of 
national  intellectual  enerj^  have  had,  however,  a  widely  diversified  and 
disproportioncd  destination.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions  fed 
the  curiosity  and  anxiety  of  England;  fifty-six  millions  drifted  into 
Scotland ;  and  fifty  millions  into  Ireland :  or,  taking  the  number  of  the 
population,  twenty-four  letters  to  each  person  in  England;  eighteen  to 
each  person  in  Scotland ;  and  nine  to  each  person  in  Ireland.  There  is, 
however,  another  interesting  comparison  to  be  made.  The  average  number 
<lelivered  to  each  person  in  some  of  our  large  commercial  capitals,  is  singu- 
larly irregular ;  but  it  strikingly  exhibits,  at  a  glance,  the  relative  industrial 
activity  of  each  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool,  the  proportion  of 
correspondence  averaged  as  high  as  twenty-six  letters  to  each  person ;  and 
in  Birmingham,  thirty;  in  Manchester  it  rose  to  thirty-one;  in  Bristol 
to  thirty-three ;  in  Dublin  to  forty ;  in  Edinburgh  to  forty-three ;  and  in 
London,  where  the  moil  and  toil  of  the  human  mind  and  hand  and 
heart  are  at  their  greatest  intensity,  to  no  less  than  forty-seven.  How 
eloquent  are  these  figures  ! 

Astonishing  as  they  are,  the  marvel  is,  nevertheless,  not  fidly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  unless  we  glance  back  upon  the  epistolary  circulation 
of  past  years,  and  by  distinctive  items  mark  out  and  individualise  the 
various  stages  by  which  this  gigantic  machinery — ^this  Briarean-handed 
system — has  grown  up  to  be  what  it  is.  If,  for  example,  we  contrast  the 
year  1861  with  the  year  1860  only,  the  difference  displays  an  increase  of 
twenty-nine  millions  in  the  twelve  months ;  or  if  we  go  back  to  the  year 
1840,  when  the  penny  postage  was  first  introduced,  we  find  that  the 
increase  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  no  less  than  the  prodigious  figure 
of  five  htmdred  and  seventeen  millions.  Steam  and  iron  have  contributed 
their  share  to  this  enormous  circulation.  Without  ou)r  iron  roads,  we 
could  not  have  conveyed  with  such  rapid  facility  and  punctuality  the 
ponderous  correspondence  of  the  world.  But  not  to  steam  and  railways 
alone  is  the  creation  of  this  vast  system  due.  Education,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  newly  but  almost  universally  developed  desire  to  commu- 
nicate with  friends  at  a  distance,  by  the  medium  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
is,  doubtless,  the  main  cause;  and  it  is  a  great  fact,  a  mighty  pheno- 
menon,— one,  indeed,  that  cannot  too  closely  be  studied, — ^that  the  supply 
has  created  the  demand,  no  less  than  the  demand  the  supply.  There  is 
continually  going  on  a  reciprocal  action ;  and  increase  of  appetite  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  The  stimulus  is  reproducing  itself  each  year,  with 
increasing  intensity.  It  is  more  greedy  than  the  thirst  of  Tantalus ;  for 
whilst  the  cue  languishes  and  tastes  not, — ^the  punitive  gales  of  Hades 
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dashing  back  the  cooling  wave  as  it  reaches  his  lips, — ^the  other  tastes  and 
thirsts,  with  a  gi'owing  thirst  that  will  not  be  satiated. 

Again:  the  Post  Office  is  the  magnificent  ofl'spring  and  a  splendid 
trinmph  of  civilization.     In  an  age  when  only  the  very  few — ^in  fiict,  onlr 
an  infinitesimal  fraction — of  society  were  able  to  read,  there  could  exist 
but  a  very  limited  correspondence.     Where,  too,  were  the  motives  for 
writing  ?     In  the  Middle  Ages,  for  instance,  when  literature  and  the  veiy 
rudiments  of  learning  were  confined  to  the  convent  or  the  cloister,  who 
were  to  take  up  the  pen  to  write  ?     Where,  too,  were  the  materials  to 
come  from  ?    What  paper-mills  existed  in  England  ?    Where  were  the 
Wrigleys  and  Macmurrays  of  the  present  day?  the  Gottos  and  Paikins; 
the  Partriage  and  Cozens ;  the  Gillotts  and  Mitchells  ?     Alas !  the  great 
nutss  of  the  people  were  serfs  or  bondsmen,  tethered  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  delved  and  toiled.     Cities  were  rare,  and  villages  no  laiger  than 
hamlets,  scattered  abroad  at  irregular  intervals,  and  holding  but  little  com- 
munication one  with  the  other.     A  stray  pilgrim  or  a  wayworn  traveller 
sufficed,  in  those  days,  to  tell  all  the  news  that  even  the  most  hungry 
listener  cared  to  hear ;  or  if  any  were  curious  and  eager  for  more  than  the 
welcome  stranger  had  to  tell,  romance  and  legendary  marvels  were  easily 
invented  and  doled  out  to  their  ignorant  credulity.     No  doubt,  had  they 
been  gifted  with  the  power,  those  gallant,  luckless  warriors,  who  were 
compelled,  wiUy  nilly,  to  seize  a  halbert,  and  serve  under  the  banner  of 
some  feudal  baron  against  some  domestic  or  foreign  foe,  in  distant  fields 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  on  the. marches  of  Scotland,  or  more  remote  still, 
to  engage  the  French  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  or  Guienne,  would  have  been 
but  too  glad  to  have  sent  home  a  line  or  two  to  their  lady-loves,  or  their 
wives  and  sisters,  or  a  narrative  of  their  daily  experiences  to  the  aged  Nestors 
of  the  village.     But  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise ;"  and 
88  there  were  no  post  offices  in  those  days,  so  it  was  fortunate  that  they  had 
no  learned  aspirations.     We  are  allowed  to  presume  that  our  Nomuin 
kings  were  able  to  scribble,  or  to  sign  a  document  with  something  more 
than  X  (his  mark).     Henry  the  First  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  learned 
scholar,  and  was  honoured  with  the  distinctive  title  of  Beauderc;  hut 
whether  it  was  they  or  their  secretaries  who  did  the  caligniphic  business, 
it  was  to  the  necessities  of  these  early  monarohs  that  the  postal  system  owed 
its  origin.    The  king  summoned  his  barons  from  aU  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
by  writs,  and  held  £nequent  communication  with  his  sheriffs  by  letters.  *  The 
pen  had  to  be  used,  and  Mercuries  despatched,  whenever  he  wished  to 
assemble  bis  parliament,  or  to  muster  his  forces,  or  to  replenish  his  treasury. 
Those  who  carried  the  letters,  or  ^vrits,  were  called  Nuncii,  and  formed 
part  of  the  royal  household.     So  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  the 
payments  to  nuncii  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  are  to  be  found  entered 
into  the  Close  and  Misse  rolls  ;  and  these  payments  may  be  tnioed,  in  an 
almost  nnbrdccn  series,  through  the  records  of  subsequent  rmgns.    Nuncii 
were  also  attached  to  the  establishments  of  the  powerfid  and  formidohle 
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baroBs  of  the  time.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
carried  on  their  secret  intrigues,  or  open  wars  against  their  princes,  tlieir 
liege  lords,  or  even  to  have  held  peaceful  intercourse  one  with  the  other, 
without  these  flying  couriers,  who,  on  powerful  steeds,  rushed  during  all 
weathers,  and  by  unfrequented  ways,  and  through  aknost  pathless  woods, 
across  the  country,  from  castle  to  castle.  A*,  however,  correspondence 
grew,  the  economical  ammgements  for  the  transmission  of  letters  giew 
likewise.  The  nuncius  of  the  time  of  £ang  John  was  obliged  to  provide 
his  own  horses  throughout  the  journey.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
he  had  found  it  convenient,  and  probably  a  saving  of  money,  to  ]uxe 
horses  at  fixed  stations,  ox  po9U.  In  1461,  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  was 
carrying  on  a  Scottisli  war,  arranged,  at  intervals  of  twenty  miles,  a  change 
of  riders,  who,  always  ready  to  start  when  the  courier  arrived,  were  enabled 
to  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  one  day.  This,  of  course,  was  considered 
expeditious  work.  On  ordinary  occasions,  private  enterprise,  which  does 
everything  in  England,  undertook  the  management  of  these  posts ;  but  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  an  insurrection  in  the  provinces,  or  a  war  with 
Scotland,  or  some  fiery  Hotspur,  the  Government  thought  proper  to  take 
the  affair  in  hand.  A  statute  in  1548  fixed  a  penny  a  mile  as  the  rate  to 
be  charged  for  the  hire  of  post-horses. 

In  progress  of  time  the  postal  system  began  to  acquire  a  still  more 
deiuiite  form.  James  the  First  created  an  office  called  the  office  of  Post- 
master of  England  for  Foreign  Pails,  and  this  functionary  was  to  have 
the  "sole  taking  up,  sending,  and  conveying  all  packets  and  letters 
concerning  his  service  or  business  to  lie  despatched  in  foreign  parts,  with 
power  to  grant  moderate  salaries."  Mathewe  Le  Quester,  and  Mathewe 
Le  Quester  his  son,  were  by  royal  letters  patent  appointed  to  this  high 
office;  all  others  being  publicly  prohibited  from  directly  or  indirectly 
exercising  or  intruding  themselves  in  any  way  that  would  interfere  with 
the  monopoly  of  Mathewe  Le  Quester,  and  Mathewe  Le  Quester  his  son. 
Mathewe  Le  Quester,  however,  it  seems,  determined  to  convert  his  new 
offiioe  into  a  sinecure,  for  very  shortly  after  we  find  him  appointing 
William  Fnssell  and  Thomas  Witherings  his  deputies,  and  his  Majesty 
accepting  the  ^substitution.  The  king,  ''aifecting  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  taking  into  his  princely  consideration  how  much  it  imports 
his  state  and  this  realm,  that  the  seci'ets  thereof  be  not  disclosed  to 
foreign  nations,  which  cannot  be  prevented  if  a  promiscuous  use  of 
transmitting  or  taking  up  of  foreign  letters  and  packets  should  be 
suffered,"  *'  forbids  all  others  from  exercising  that  which  to  the  office  of 
such  Postmaster  pertaineth,  at  most  perils." 

During  the  ckil  wars,  the  postal  system  became  still  further 
develc^ed;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1656,  during  the  reign  of  that  potent 
prince  and  able  reformer,  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  the  most  complete  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  general  post  office  was  taken ;  for  in  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  to  settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
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Ireland.  This  has  senred  for  the  model  of  all  subsequent  measures.  The 
preamble  sets  forth  *'that  the  erecting  of  one  General  Post  Office  for  the 
speedy  conveying  and  carrying  of  letters  by  post,  from  all  places  within 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas,  has 
been  and  is  the  best  means  not  onlv  to  maintain  certain  and  constant 
intercourse  of  trade  and  commerce  between  all  the  said  places,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  people  of  these  nations;  but  also  to  convey  the  puhlic 
despatches,  and  to  discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  and  weak 
designs  which  have  been  and  are  daily  contrived  against  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  intelligence  whereof  cannot  well  be  com- 
municated but  by  letters  or  escript.''  It  also  enacted  "  that  there  shall  be 
one  General  Post  Office,  and  one  office  styled  the  Postmaster-General  of 
England,  and  Comptroller  of  the  Post  Office."  Besides  this  officer,  who 
had  the  hoi*sing  of  all  through  posts,  and  persons  riding  in  post,  all  other 
persons  were  forbidden  to  "  set  up  or  employ  any  foot  posts,  horse  posts, 
or  packet  boats."  All  these  arrangements  were  confirmed  by  Charles  the 
Second,  in  the  first  year  of  his  restoration;  amended  by  William  of 
Orange,  and  his  successor.  Queen  Anne.  From  that  period  down  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  no  less  than  150  Acts  have  been  passed, 
affecting  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office.  Ninety-nine  of  these, 
however,  were  repealed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
present  Majesty's  reign,  and  others  substituted,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  present  day. 

It  seems,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  public  at  large  wav 
obliged,  so  soon  as  the  Government  took  the  Post  Office  system  in  hand, 
to  pay  a  fixed  rate  for  their  letters,  the  privileged  classes,  with  a  perverse 
instinct,  at  onoe  sought  exemption  from  the  impost.  Very  early  after  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  system  we  hear  of  "franks.**  Parliamentary 
franking  existed  we  know  in  1666,  for  on  the  19th  October  of  thai  year 
an  entry  is  registered  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  *'  that  Edward  Boberts  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  aergeant-at- 
arms  or  his  deputy,  to  answer  his  abuse  and  breach  of  privilege  in  exacting 
money  of  the  members  of  this  House  for  post  letters.  In  the  Pi^  BiD, 
which  granted  the  Post  Office  revenue  to  Charles  the  Seoon^  a  clause 
provided  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
their  letters  free,  which  clause  was  left  out  by  the  Lords  on  the  dog-in- 
the-manger  principle,  because  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
franking  of  their  letters ;  but  a  compromise  was  at  length  effected,  on  the 
assurance  that  their  letters  should  pass  free.  In  1785  the  House  of  Com- 
mons instituted  some  investigation  into  the  subject,  and  again,  in  1764,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  several  frauds  and  abuses  in 
relation  to  the  sending  or  receiving  letters  and  parcels  free  from  the  du^  of 
postage.  Among  various  abuses  proved  to  exist,  it  is  related  that  "one 
man  had,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  anrntetfated  tweke  kmuM  dotent 
t^frmitqfmmbeno/FarliametUi  9Xifiih»i  a  regular  trade  (f  kipM§  md 
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selling  franks  had  been  actually  established  with  several  persons  in  the 
country.  Besolutions  restricting  and  regulating  the  privilege  were  accord- 
ingly passed;  but  from  time  to  time  it  was  gradually  extended,  until 
fiimlly  abolished,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  the  lOthfof  January,  1840. 
Seven  millions  of  franks  out  of  sixty-three  millions  of  General  Post  letters 
passed,  it  was  estumated  in  1838,  through  the  Post  Office  annually. 

In  1840,  however,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Bowland 
Hill,  which  altogether  changed  the  management  of  the  Post  Office.  Two 
or  three  years  previously,  the  plan  upon  which  this  change  was  based  had 
been  submitted,  first  privately  to  the  Grovemment,  and  afterwards  to  the 
nation,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Post  Office  Beform ;  its 
Importance  and  Practicability."  The  main  features  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan 
were  explained  in  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet  with  great  moderation  and 
acuteness.  The  Post  Office  Eeformer,  or  we  might  almost  say  Begenerator, 
proposed,  first,  a  great  diminution  in  the  rates  of  postage;  secondly, 
increased  speed  in  the  deliveiy  of  letters;  and  thirdly,  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  their  despatch.  But  the  most  unique,  in  fact  the 
fundamental  feature  in  the  new  system,  was  the  proposal  that  the  rate  of 
postage  should  be  uniform,  and  charged  according  to  weight.  Another 
time-saving  and  money-saving  suggestion  was,  that  the  payments  should 
be  made  in  advance.  The  justness  and  propriety  of  a  uniform  rate  Mr. 
Hill  proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  cost  attendant  on  the  transmission  of 
letters  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  distance  they  were  carried,  for  he 
proved,  on  indisputable  data,  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  conveyance  of 
letters  firom  London  to  Edinburgh,  when  divided  among  the  letters 
actually  sent,  did  not  exceed  one  penny  for  thirty-six  letters.  Besides 
this  great  fact,  which  could  not  be  gainsayed,  the  obvious  advantages  of 
simplicity  and  economical  management  strongly  recommended  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Hill's  new  plan,  and  excited  public  sympathy  in  its  favour. 
Petitions  from  the  most  eminent  merchants,  bankers,  and  men  of  science 
in  the  metropolis  were  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Thesa 
were  eventually  so  effectual  that,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1^89,  a  bill  to- 
carry  out  into  practical  operation  these  suggestions  was  introduced  by  the: 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond, 
then  Postmaster-Gkneral,  and  became  law.  On  the  10th  of  January,. 
1840,  the  new  Act  was  put  in  force,  a  uniform  inland  rate  of  postage  of 
one  penny  per  half-ounce  payable  in  advance,  or  twopence  payable  on 
delivery,  being  adopted. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  first  entire  year  of  the  penny  postage,  191,981,366 
letters  passed  through  the  General  Post  Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  numbers  have  gone  on  increasing 
till  they  reached,  in  1861,  the  prodigious  and  almost  incredible  figure  of 
five  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions !  In  a  financial  point  of  view, 
however,  the  new  arrangement  was  by  no  means  a  triumphant  success. 
The  sands  of  Pactolus  were  not  washed  down  by  the  epistolary  stream 
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• 
wUch  swept  thzongk  ike  duumeis  of  the  Post  Office  (hat  3reBr.    The 

i«veime  u  1839  bad  amoiuifted  to  JSl, 649,088 ;  in  1840  it  readied  only 

jB495,514»  a  loss  of  ill,16S,574  being  sustained  thereby;  even  so  lately 

as  184&,  it  onlj  attained  the  sun  of  £760,588.    In  1848,  homevet,  the 

additional  adrantaga  of  a  bo(d:  post  was  introduoed,  by  wUdi  single 

volumes  could  be  nnt  to  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kongdom  at  a  uufann 

iate<^  sixpenae  per  pound ;  and  this  pnrikge  has  been  gndaallj  extended 

to  tbe  Bndsb  Ooloaie&    Ulna  was  followed,  in  18S5,  by  the  leduetion  of 

the  rate  oi  paatage  for  printed  sbeets  to  one  penny  for  a  qnaiter  of  a 

pound,  and  twopence  for  lia2f  a  pomd.    In  1857  a  new  nqpoktion  ms 

introduced)  by  wbick  a  padoei  might  contain  any  nnnd^er  of  dieets, 

written  Kut  printed,  bnt  tbe  written  matter  was  not  to  be  of  tiie  notnie  of 

a  letter.     It  inigfat  consist  of  bound  books,  or  maps,  or  prints,  or  rdkis, 

or  wbateynr  ia  neoessaiy  for  tiie  safe  transmission  of  litemy  or  artistic 

matter^  previdad  it  did  not  exceed  two  feet  in  lengtii,  dc^tk,  and  widtii. 

One  condition,  bowerer,  and  a  atringent  one,  wis  made,  namely,  Uiat 

erery  padeet  aboold  be  open  at  ike  ends  or  sides.     Sudi  a  padoet  may  be 

aeot  to  all  tbe  Britisb  Cc^onies  at  the  rate  of  tfareepence  for  foor  ounces, 

and  sixpence  for  eight  onnces.    An  excqition,  however,  is  enfeiced  with 

regard  to  Aacendon  Isbmd,  tke  East  Indies,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  New 

Zealand,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  to  all  of  whidi  the  rates  are  one-tiiiyd  moie, 

whilst  the  weight  ia  Aastauted  to  ihree  pounds.    By  various  coweutos 

effected  by  the  indefatigaUe  exertions  of  the  Post  Office  aotboiities,  the 

foreign  postage  of  letters  baa  been  materially  wduced;  in  some  oases  fifty, 

and  in  o&sm  varying  fma  smnteen  to  twenly  per  cent    The  ntes  to  all 

the  British  Ooknies  wer^  in  1857,  reduoed  to  the  uniform  prioeofiixpenoe 

the  haliS-ounce,  payable  in  advance. 

Eive  hundred  and  mnety-three  millions  1     "  Piodigflooa  V*  as  XXaminie 

Sampson  would  exclaim.     Some,  more  cnriooa  than  wise,  might  be 

tem^d  to  calculate  how  many  square  miies  this  vast  number  of  letters 

would  cover ;  or,  if  piled  one  upcm  another,  how  many  wAanins  of  the 

height  of  the  Monument  they  would  maJbe ;  or  what  sked  pyramid  they 

would  form ;  or  how  for  they  would  go  to  line  the  giidlo  of  the  earth. 

We  leave  this  task,  however,  to  that  wondeifdl  arit^etician,  Mr.  Bab- 

bage's  machine,  or  to  those  greatly  httle  minds  who  kive  to  compress  tiie 

Iliad  mto  a  nutshell,  and  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  %n  Commaad- 

ments  in  a  circle  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence,  or  perpetrate  some  othff 

monstrosity  of  ingenuity,  which  is  labour  without  result     Why  are  they 

not  members  of  the  Law  Amalgamation  Gonmussion  ?    For  oniaelves,  isre 

take  it  as  an  indication  of  iht  vast  inteUectual  thought  whidi  »  neatlesdy 

toiling  in  tlus  country,  and  inmaangly  extendmg  to  dl  the  nations  of  tbe 

earth.     How  many  heads  must  have  been  at  work,  how  many  hands  hate 

plied  the  pen,  to  produce  this  vast  ocean  of  conespondenoe  I     How  true  is 

the  old  proverb,  "  Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle" !  how  many  tens  and 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  have  been  fermenting  to  produce  tins  vast 
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aggregate!  Again;  could  we  peruse  these  munberless  poges,  what  a 
kaleidowxyif  view  of  society  we  should  have ! — what  a  myiiad  phases  of 
humanity  would  be  revealed  to  us !  All  thoughts,  all  pasaiona,  all  delights, 
whatever  moves  this  mortal  frame,  would  find  their  exponents  in  the 
natural  language  of  an  unvarnished  letter*  The  dark,  and  the  bright,  and 
tha  neutral  tint;  every  degree  and  shade  of  feeling  and  suffering,  of 
enjogpnent,  hope,  and  apprehension,  would  here  be  pictured  before  us. 
Every  impulse,  eveiy  virtue,  every  aspiration,  every  grief  that  sways  the 
human  heart,  would  there  be  portrayed.  At  last,  this  poor  nature  of 
ours  has  found  ei^uression,  and  the  soul  needs  no  longer  know  its  own 
the  bitterness  in  solitude ;  for  a  thousand  messengers  are  ready  to  take 
biuden  <^  our  emotions,  and  convey  them  to  sympathizing  hearts, 
even  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  This  marvellous  activity, 
seething  and  surging  tliroughout  the  depth  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of 
society,  produces  a  history,  if  it  could  be  read,  of  stupendous  magnitude 
and  tremendous  import  1  Yet,  cui  bono  ?  for  what  all  this  moiling  and 
toiling,  this  thinking  and  writing  ?  How  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  unen- 
terprising were  the  days  of  oar  ancestors !  They  lived  in  a  lily-of-the- 
£eld  state  of  felicity.  Comparatively  speaking,  they  toiled  not,  neither 
did  they  spin;  their  daily  wants  were  easily  supj^ed,  for  they  had 
knowledge  of  but  few  necessaries.  But  the  facilities  of  oommunication, 
the  increased  requirements  of  civilization,  tend  to  create  a  restless, 
turbid,  and  ceaseless  fermentation  of  mind  and  matter,  which  can  scarcely 
be  intensified  without  damaging  seriously  this  breathing  house  of  ours 
not  made  with  hands. 

Take  the  merchant,  the  man  in  business,  the  oS&cial, — ^what  a  life  is  his 
now !  Thirty  years  ago  he  came  to  his  ofiice  in  the  morning,  and  the  postal 
deliveiy  havii^  taken  place,  the  labour  of  the  day  was  cut  out  to  his  hand ; 
he  knew  the  extent  of  his  work,  and  could  precisely  predicate  tlie  termination 
of  it  towards  the  dose  of  the  day.  But  now,  two  or  three  deliveries  from 
the  country,  ^nd  almost  hourly  deliveries  in  the  metropolis,  perpetually^ 
interfere  with  his  morning  arrangements ;  and  when  at  mid-day  he  dreams 
he  can  see  the  end  of  his  business,  a  new  batch  of  letters  arrives.  He 
has  not  a  moment  of  quietude  or  rest.  To  increase  his  embarrassment,  the 
telegraph  is  at  work  side  by  side  with  the  post ;  and  at  any  moment — ay, 
up  to  the  very  point  of  shutting  up  his  books  and  locking  his  desk — ^he 
may  have  new  orders  placed  in  his  lumds — ^imperative  and  immediate. 
There  is  no  repose,  no  suspension  of  thought,  only  one  perpetual  whirl  of 
business,  one  constant  strain  upon  the  mind,  and  all  because  education 
has  taught  us  to  read  and  write,  and  the  post  office  has  given  us  facilities 
to^commnnicate  speedily  and  regularly  with  each  other. 

We  leave  it,  however,  to  the  hypercritical  to  pursue  this  tone  of  dis- 
paragement. Our  postal  system  is  a  magnificent  one.  However  much 
it  may  tax  our  energies,  it  is  a  vast  instrument  for  good,  and  the  compul- 
sory activity  which  it  produces  is  a  hundredfold  better  than  that  lethargic 
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state  of  existence  into  whicli  ignorance  and  incuriosity  liad  for  centum 
plunged  the  nations.  We  have  recorded,  rather  than  tabulated,  the 
number,  the  marveUous  number  of  letters  which  are  annually  transmitted 
through  the  post.  We  would  just  further  mention,  that  besides  these, 
upwards  of  seventy-two  million  newspapers,  and  nearly  iwdve  milhon 
three  hundred  thousand  book-packets,  were  delivered  last  year  by  the  same 
efficient  machineiy.  Look,  again,  at  the  distances  travelled,  and  the 
means  of  conveyance.  Last  year  our  mail-bags  passed  over,  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
miles  of  road  per  day,  being  carried  by  railway,  mail  coaches,  carts,  steam- 
packets,  boats,  and  foot  messengers. 

Of  course,  every  one  imagines  that  the  maOs  are  transmitted  to  the 
greatest  extent  by  railways.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Whilst  the 
railways  convey  the  mails  only  about  forty 'four  thousand  miles  per  day ; 
and  coaches,  onmibuses,  and  carts,  over  thirty 4hree  thousand ;  foot  mes- 
sengers trudge  over  a  length  of  seventy  ^one  thousand — more  than  doublbog 
the  latter,  and  almost  doubling  the  former  in  distance.  Whilst,  too,  we 
are  amazed  at  the  great  distances  traversed  by  our  mails,  we  cannot  be  less 
struck  by  the  immense  rapidity  and  punctuality  with  which  they  fly  from 
point  to  point.  Even  the  ordinary  mail  traffic  is  conducted  with  expe- 
dition and  with  every  precaution  against  unnecessary  delay.  From  India, 
from  Australia,  from  America,  from  the  Brazils,  from  the  Cape,  from  the 
West  Indies,  from  Canada,  from  Egypt,  from  Morocco,  from  Timbuctoo 
if  necessary,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the 
European  continent,  arrangements  have  been  so  admirably  made,  that  the 
mails  are  conveyed  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

It  is,  however,  in  times  of  emergency  and  on  express  occasions  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  postal  system  is  best  attested,  and  of  this  we  have 
recently  had  a  striking  proof.  When  the  important  news  was  expected 
frt)m  the  United  States,  on  which  depended  war  or  peace;  when  the 
people — ^not  only  of  England,  but  also  of  France — ^were  on  the  pd  vke 
to  know  how  the  affair  of  the  Trent  would  be  viewed  by  the  American 
(jovemment,  and  what  answer  Secretary  Seward  would  give  to  the  ulti- 
matum despatched  by  Earl  Russell,  every  means  was  adopted  to  expedite 
to  the  utmost  the  intelligence  for  which  the  nation,  as  it  were,  was  panting. 
Of  course,  in  traversing  the  Atlantic,  the  steamer  which  brought  the  de- 
spatches had  its  natural  elements  of  wind  and  water  to  contend  against; 
and  it  was  but  a  simple  effort  on  the  part  of  her  commander  to  make  his 
way  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  New  York  to  the  coast  of  Irehmd.  It  was 
at  this  point,  however,  that  the  tug  of  war  commenced.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  servants  of  the  Post  Office  took  the  matter  in  hand,  for- 
warding the  despatches  with  the  utmost  expedition.  So  satisfactory, 
indeed,  were  the  results,  that  they  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  detaiL 

The  Europa  arrived  off  Queenstown,  about  five  miles  from  the  pier,  at 
9  p.m.  on  Monday  night.     Her  mails  and  the  despatches  from  Lord 
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Lyons  were  placed  on  board  the  small  tender  in  waiting,  and  arrived  at 
Queenstown  pier  at  10.5  p.m.,  at  which  point  they  were  transferred  to  an 
express  steamboat  for  conveyance  by  river  to  Cork.  Leaving  Queenstown 
pier  at  10.10  p.m.,  they  arrived  alongside  the  quay  at- Cork  at  11.15  p.m., 
and  thirteen  minutes  afterwards  the  special  train  left  the  Cork  station  for 
Dublin,  accomplishing  the  journey  to  Dublin,  156  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
three  minutes — that  is,  at  a  speed  of  about  forty-one  nules  an  hour,  including 
stoppapre.  The  transmission  through  the  streets  from  the  railway  terminus 
in  Dublin  to  the  pier  at  Kingston  occupied  only  thirty-six  minutes,  and  in 
four  minutes  more  the  special  boat  UUter  was  on  her  way  to  Holyhead. 
The  distance  across  the  Irish  Channel,  about  66  statute  miles,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Ulster,  against  a  contrary  tide  and  heavy  sea,  in  three  houn 
forty-seven  minutes,  giving  a  speed  of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  A  special  train,  which  had  been  in  waiting  about  forty-eight  hours, 
left  the  Holyhead  station  at  8.13  a.m.,  and  it  was  from  this  point  that  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  rapid  express  commenced.  The  run  from 
Holyhead  to  Stafford,  130}  miles,  occupied  only  one  hour  forty-five  minutes, 
being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  fifty-four  miles  an  hour ;  and  although 
so  high  a  speed  was  judiciously  not  attempted  over  the  more  crowded 
portion  of  the  line  from  Stafford  to  London,  the  whole  distance  from 
Holyhead  to  Enston,  264  miles,  was  performed  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  in  exactly  five  hours,  or  at  a  speed  of  fifty-two  miles 
and  two-thirds  an  hour — a  speed  unparalleled  over  so  long  a  line  crowded 
with  ordinary  traffic.  The  entire  distance  from  Queenstown  Pier  to  Euston 
Square,  about  515  miles,  was  thus  traversed  in  fifteen  hours  and  three 
minutes,  or  at  an  average  speed  of  about  thirty-four  and  a  quarter  miles 
an  hour,  including  all  delays,  necessary  for  the  several  transfers  of  the 
mails  from  boat  to  railway,  and  vice  vend.  By  means  of  the  invention  for 
supplying  the  tender  with  water  from  a  trough  in  transitu,  the  engine  was 
enabled  to  run  its  furst  stage,  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  a  half  miles,  from 
Holyhead  to  Stafford,  without  stopping. 

Such  are  some  of  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Post  Office  within  the  last  few  years,  and  by  means  of 
which  society  is  enabled  to  communicate,  with  infallible  punctuality,  its 
thoughts  and  requirements  to  one  another.  But  still  further  improvements 
Lave  been  introduced,  affecting  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  nation,  of 
so  intelligent  and  useful  a  character,  that  we  may  not  overlook  them.  We 
refer  to  the  Money  Order  Office  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 
Previous  to  the  year  1840,  the  Post  Office  had  been  accustomed  to  grant 
orders  on  local  post  offices  for  sums  under  five  guineas,  on  which  five  per 
cent,  was  charged ;  but  as  the  order  was  on  a  separate  sheet,  it  involved  / 
double  postage.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  charge  was  reduced  to  a 
fixed  sum  of  one  shilling  for  amounts  between  two  and  five  pounds,  and 
sixpence  for  sums  less  than  two  pounds.  In  November,  1840,  however, 
these  charges  were  reduced  to  sixpence  and  threepence  respectively,  and 
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the  eflFect  was  prodigious.  In  the  three  months  ending  Febmaiy  5th,  1841, 
the  amount  paid  on  such  orders  was  £59,432,  against  £814  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1840.  Eor  some  time,  however,  the  expense  of  the 
Money  Order  Office;  for  which  a  distinct  staff  had  to  be  organized, 
exceeded  the  profits;  but  the  increase  of  business  developed  so  largely 
and  rapidly,  that  this  department  has  long  since  been  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Grovemment.  We  must  here,  however,  make  an  exception.  Ireland 
has  not  realized  those  hopes,  in  this  respect,  which  were  entertained  of  her, 
and  she  figures  but  badly  in  the  official  tables. 

In  1859,  the  total  of  Money  Orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  6,969,108,  by  which  money  was  transmitted  to  the '  amount  of 
£13,250,930;  and  last  year,  the  niunber  issued  reached  7,580,455, 
involving  a  sum  of  £14,616,848;  the  commission  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment  being  upwards  of  £128,000.  This  system,  however,  is  far  from 
being  perfect,  although  it  has  been  rapidly  developed.  There  are  many 
avaQable  stations  where,  as  yet,  no  Order  Office  has  been  established. 
This  defect,  however,  is  being  rapidly  remedied.  Last  year,  113  additional 
offices  were  opened  in  England  and  Wales,  16  in  Ireland,  and  10 
in  Scotland ;  the  whole  number  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  being 
2,722.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  of  those  established  in  1861,  eleven 
have  been  closed  for  want  of  business.  The  issue  of  Money  Orders,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  privflege  is 
extended  to  Canada,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  long  we  shall  be  able  to  transmit  through  the 
same  mediiun  the  equivalent  of  the  Queen's  coin  to  New  Zealand,  Queens- 
land, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Besides  the  Money  Orders  machinery,  however,  the  plan  of  registered 
letters  is,  as  the  public  weU  know,  in  force.  With  these  facilities  at  their 
disposal,  it  might  be  imagined  persons  would  never  be  so  foolish  or 
careless  as  to  risk  their  little  "  all  '*  by  sending  it  unprotected.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  remonstrances 
made  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  senders  of  letters  containing  money 
or  other  articles  of  yalue,  against  the  practice — ^notwithstanding  his  un- 
ceasing appeals  in  favour  of  resorting  to  registration — ^largc  sums  are 
constantly  being  sent  without  any  sort  of  notification.  Neither  their  own 
interest,  nor  consideration  for  the  letter-carrier  or  other  persons  through 
whose  hands  such  letters  have  to  pass,  restrain  these  thoughtless  folk. 
Unregistered  letters  in  great  nimibers,  with  valuable  enclosures,  are  still  daily 
posted;  and,  in  fact,  so  great  are  the  evil  results  of  this  stupid  practice, 
that  the  Post  Office  authorities  have  decided  on  obtaining  fresh  powers 
for  preventing,  if  possible,  its  continuance.  Henceforth,  all  unr^stered 
letters,  which  from  their  bulk  or  form  seem  to  indicate  that  they  contain 
coin,  passing  through  the  London  office,  wiU  be  taken  from  the  general 
mass,  treated  as  r^stered  letters,  and  subjected  to  a  double  r^stration 
fee;  whilst,  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  registration,  the  rate  is 
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about  to  be  lednoed  from  sixpence  to  fouipenoe.    In  Fnmee,  the  posting 
of  an  unregistered  letter  containing  money  or  Tsloable  articles,  is  treated 
as  a  penal  olfenoe;  and,  looking  at  the  consequences  which  result  from 
the  reckless  practice  in  this  country,  we  may  well  ask.  Why  is  it  not 
so  considered  here?    However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  moderate  and 
g^tle  measures  will  be  found  an  effectual  curb.     The  frequent  expo- 
sure of  the  cases  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  postmen  have  been  convicted 
of  robbing  letters,  as  weQ  as  the  retterated  expostulations  of  the  Post- 
master-General and  of  the  press,  ought  to  convince  the  public  not  only 
of  the  impropriety,  but  of  the  absolute  immorality,  of  placing  tempta^ 
tion  in  the  way  of  so  poor  a  paid  class  as  the  letter-caniers.    It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  men  of  the  cautious 
and  buainess-hke  habits  of  bankers,  in  too  many  instances  yield  to  an 
avaricious — ^we  cannot  call  it  economical — ^feeling,  and  prefer  to  send 
packets  containing  large  sums  of  money  as  ordinary  letters.    It  is  true  it 
is  a  matter  evidently  of  calculation  with  them ;  they  seem  to  regard  the 
little  additional  postage  which  they  would  hare  to  pay  for  registering,  a 
kind  of  superfluous  premium,  and  calculating  the  risks  and  the  average 
niimber  of  thefts — ^whkh,  fortunately  for  the  people  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  Post  Office,  bears  but  a  small  per-oentage  to  the  total  circulation — 
imagine  they  are  the  gainen  in  the  long  run.    Of  the  security  of  registered 
letters  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Post  Office 
authorities  afford  the  means  of  tracing  every  letter  or  packet  from  its 
posting  to  its  delivery ;  and,  as  these  examinations  are  recorded,  the  pro- 
portion of  loss  to  the  whole  number  of  registered  letters  is  easily  ascer- 
tained.   In  fact,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  including  those  sent  abroad, 
for  which,  of  course,  the  authorities  in  St  Martin's-le-Qrand  are  only 
partially  responsible,  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  one  in  90,000.    Prom 
time  to  time,  indeed,  statements  are  publicly  made  that  many  registered 
lettera,  and  these  of  great  value,  have  been  stolen;  but  these  are  only 
amardt,  intended  to  stimulate  the  public  appetite  for  excitement.     On 
many  occasions  these  reports  are  groundless;  and  nearly  always,  when 
there  is  some  foundation  in  6u±  for  them,  they  are  exaggerated.     Only  a 
short  time  since,  it  was  pretended,  on  the  authority,  it  was  asserted,  of  the 
secretary,  that  a  registered  letter  had  been  missed,  containing  cheques  and 
bank  notes  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  cheques  had 
been  cashed,  and  that  the  whole  sum  had  been  realized.     This  was  a  nice 
littlfi  story  to  go  the  round  of  the  press,  and  make  the  fortune  of  a  penny- 
a-liner  ;  and  more  so,  as  there  was  a  particle  of  truth  at  the  bottom.    There 
had  been  a  registered  letter  stolen,  but  by  a  device,  says  the  Postmaster- 
G^eneral,  which  it  is  not  likely  will  be  repeated.    The  letter  did  contain  a 
large  amount  of  money — not  five  thousand,  however,  but  eighty  pounds ; 
the  cheques  were  not  cashed,  and  the  bank  notes  were  in  halves.     As  to 
the  report  circulated  that  the  statement  was  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  secretary,  we  may  readily  imagine  this  to  be  a  pure  invention.    Offiidals^ 
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especially  those  who  have  attained  experience  and  position,  are  not  likely 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  working  dens.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  disappointment  which  it  will  cause  that  vast  gaping  multitude  which 
loves  to  read  exciting  paragraphs,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  owner  of 
the  registered  letter  recovered  the  amount  he  had  posted  to  the  last  farthing. 

Philanthropists  have  been  at  a  loss  for  language  in  which  to  eulogize 
the  humanizing  and  civilizing  effects  of  savings  banks,  as  exerdsing 
and  maturing,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  three  attributes  of  Foresight, 
Intelligence,  and  Frugality.  What,  then,  must  be  said  of  that  machinery 
which  facilitates  a  hundredfold  the  development  of  that  excellent  and 
reproductive  principle  ?  The  introduction  of  penny  savings  banks  was  a 
noble  enterprise ;  but  the  alliance  between  these  institutions  and  the  Post 
Office  was  a  still  greater  good.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1861,  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  grant  additional  facility  for  enabling  the  people  to  deposit  small 
sums  at  interest  by  means  of  the  Post  Office ;  and  was  put  in  operation  on 
the  16th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  On  that  day,  301  Post  Office 
savings  banks  were  opened  in  England  and  Wales.  The  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  those  establishments,  and,  in  fact,  the  general  arrangement 
for  the  receipt  and  disposal  of  the  deposits,  received  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  fortuns^y  were  found  to  be,  from  the  very  commencement, 
so  effective  and  sufficient  that  they  have  been  carried  out  with  little 
difficulty  and  modification.  The  public  quickly  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  the  measure.  Without  a  day's  delay  the  applications  were 
numerous ;  and  various  localities,  which  had  not  been  provided  with  one  of 
these  economical  treasuries,  immediately  petitioned  for  the  benefit ;  and  with 
laudable  energy  and  zeal  in  this  good  cause,  the  Post  Office  authorities 
have  gradually  extended  the  action  of  the  system.  At  the  present  time 
there  are,  altogether,  no  less  than  2,532  Post  Office  savings  banks ;  of  these, 
1,795  are  in  England,  129  in  Wales,  299  in  Scotland,  300  in  Ireland,  and 
9  in  the  Islands.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March,  there  had  been  in  the  United 
Kingdom  no  less  than  91,965  depositors;  these  had  entrusted  no  less  a 
sum  than  £735,253  16s.  4d.  to  the  care  of  Grovemment. 

Some  notable  and  significant  facts  connected  with  this  subject  may  be 
mentioned  here.  More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  deposited  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  received  in  London  and  the  London  district,  that 
is,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office ;  one-half  of  the  large  sum 
received  in  Kent,  and  ten-elevenths  of  the  still  larger  sum  received  in  Swrtey, 
were  deposited  in  those  portions  of  the  coimties  which  lie  within  the  limit  of 
the  London  district ;  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Hampshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
rank  next  after  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  If  we  take  the  average 
^  amount  of  a  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  and  in  the  old 
savings  banks,  we  shall  find  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  result  to  he 
£3  12s.  8d.  for  the  former,  and  £4  18s.  Id.  for  the  latter ;  showing  that, 
although  the  same  relation  to  each  other  exists  between  these  banks,  the 
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Post  Office  banks  haTe  reached  a  lai^er  proportion  of  small  depositors. 
This  is  a  gratifying  result,  and  doubtless  attributable  to  the  superior 
facilities  offered  by  the  latter,  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  open  daily,  and  for  several  hours,  besides  being  situated  almost  at 
the  door  of  the  people.  The  total  sum  deposited  in  the  United  Kingdom 
up  to  the  31st  of  March,  included  the  sum  of  £189,171  4s.  9d.  transferred 
from  old  savings  banks.  The  trustees  of  the  savings  banks  of  Bermondsey, 
Brixton,  Cheshunt,  Enfield,  Hoxton,  Kirkby  Stevan,  andotherplaces,  consider- 
ing the  superior  facilities  and  the  complete  security  afforded  by  the  Post  Office 
banks,  have  resolved  to  shut  up  their  own  institutions,  which  they  had 
hitherto  maintained  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  themselves,  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  their  poorer  neighbours ;  and  it  is  expected  that  many  other 
banks  will  soon  follow  their  example.  Already,  no  less  than  700 
friendly  and  charitable  societies  and  penny  banks  have  transferred  their 
funds  to  the  Post  Office  savings  banks. 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Post  Office  system,  we  should 
mentioil  that,  in  1855,  several  improvements  of  a  minor  character,  refer- 
ring simply  to  matters  of  detail,  were  introduced  with  great  success. 
Country  letters  to  London,  or  passing  through  London,  were  either  sorted 
at  the  provincial  office  or  during  their  transmission  by  railway,  and  thus 
the  morning  delivery  in  London  was  expedited  by  nearly  one  hour.  Pillar 
boxes  were  also  erected  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  and  have 
since  been  extended  to  most  of  the  considerable  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  the  substitution  of  road  letter-boxes,  the  number  of  post 
offices  last  year  was  diminished  by  thirty-six,  making  the  whole  present 
number  11,405,  of  which  813  are  head  offices,  and  10,592  sub-offices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  road  letter-boxes  was  increased  by 
476;  thus  the  whole  number  of  public  receptacles  for  letters  is  now 
14,354,  as  compared  with  13,914  last  year,  and  mth  little  more  than 
4,500  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  penny  postage. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  there  was  at  first  a  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  road  letter-boxes,  owing,  apparently,  to  a  fear  of 
insecurity ;  however,  the  surveyor  of  the  district  reports  that  the  public 
now  protect  these  boxes,  the  former  prejudice  fast  disappearing.  In 
1855,  London  was  also  divided  into  ten  districts, — East  Central,  West 
Central,  North,  East,  South,  West,  North-east,  North-west,  South-east, 
and  South-west,  having  separate  head  quarters,  by  which  letters  posted 
in  a  district  for  a  neighbouring  place  arc  spared  the  loss  of  time  incurred 
by  the  transmission  to  the  chief  office.  By  this  means  a  more  speedy 
delivery  is  attained,  the  sorting  of  the  inland  letters  being  thereby  greatly 
facilitated. 

Of  course,  complete,  admirable,  and  unrivalled  as  our  postal  arrange- 
ments undoubtedly  are,  there  is  still  a  large  margin  for  improvement,  not 
only  in  the  question  of  speed,  but  in  the  question  of  regularity  in  delivery. 
Every  year,  however,  efforts  are  being  made  to  remove  the  most  obstructive 
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obstacles  to  the  rapid  transnussion  of  letters.  WhereTer  it  is  possible, 
railways  have  been  substituted  for  coaches  and  omnibuses,  and  again, 
coaches,  omnibuses,  and  carts  for  foot  messengers.  We  would  point 
out,  nevertheless,  to  the  authorities,  that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
even  in  the  matter  of  short  routes.  Frequently — adhering,  we  suppose, 
to  an  old  anrangement,  for  we  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way — the 
letters  are  made  to  travel  in  a  zigzag  fiishion,  to  double  about  as 
a  hunted  hare  might,  instead  of  bdng  conveyed  firom  point  to  point 
by  a  mathematical  straight  line.  Not  ]xaig  since  a  complaint  was  made, 
and  very  justly  too,  that  Portsmouth,  important  seaport  as  it  ia,  is 
badly  used,  letters  for  it  being  taken,  not  by  the  direct  line  thiougK 
Guildford,  but  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Bishqpstoke.  Again,  lettoB 
to  Eyde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  hear,  instead  of  being  taken  through 
Guildford  and  Portsmouth,  by  which  many  hours  might  be  saved,  are 
made  to  take  a  very  large  circumbendibus,  going  by  way  of  Southampton 
to  Cowes,  and  from  Cowes  on  to  Byde.  Is  it  that  the  Post  Office 
authorities  are  ignorant  of  the  topogn^hical  position  of  these  places  ? — 
can  such  ignorance  exist  in  high  quarters  ?  Or  are  they  anxious  to  oblige 
the  South- Western  Railway  in  preference  to  the  Guildford  and  Portsmouth 
line  P  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  public  that  such 
a  flaw  should  exist  in  our  postal  arrangements.  Always  the  shortest  and 
quickest  route  should  be  adopted,  and  no  question  of  previous  surveys  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rule  oi  transferring  the  responsibility  of 
conveying  the  correspondence  of  Great  Britain  from  the  shoulders  of  one 
company,  if  it  be  found  that  those  of  another  are  better  able  to  bear  it. 

However,  these  are  abuses  which  only  require  time  and  comment  to 
have  them  removed.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  vast  and  gigantic 
labour  the  Post  Office  has  undertaken ;  and  we  cannot  but  bear  testimony 
to  the  admirable  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  discharges  its  duty. 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  this  noble  system,  as  it  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  world. 
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LADY  DIPLOMATISTS. 

Cardinal  Mazabix,  who,  as  everybody  faiows,  frequently  employed 
women  to  cany  out  Ms  political  plans,  once  made  the  remark,  "Z« 
femmea  aont  dignea  de  regir  vn  rogaume ;**  and,  in  truth,  women  have  at 
times  ruled  like  men,  holding  the  reins  of  government  with  a  safe,  firm 
hand ;  and  just  history  will  not  deny  them  great  thoughts  or  great  deeds. 
The  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Catharine  II.,  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  their  countries ;  but  they  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Woman  is  not  made  to  govern — she  is  incom- 
petent to  carry  out  strict  justice ;  and  the  reigns  of  women  are  generally 
marked  by  precipitation,  a  tendency  for  arbitrary  imdertakings,  and  more 
especially  a  martial  spirit.  The  heart  is  woven  up  in  politics,  with  all  its 
impulses  and  susceptibiHties,  which  calculate  less  than  they  crave;  and 
hence  originates  the  rule  of  favourites,  who  are  smnmoned  to  their 
influential  posts  by  a  woman's  feeble  heart,  rather  than  their  own  talents 
and  merits.  On  one  of  these  reefs  the  reigns  of  nearly  all  women — ^the 
most  eminent  not  excepted — have  been  stranded;  and  however  brilliant 
they  have  been  for  the  moment,  the  after  pangs  have  soon  been  felt. 
Such  were  the  reigns  of  the  Spanish  Isabella,  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
Queens  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  Russian 
empresses ;  and  howevor  fine  their  reigns  may  have  been  for  a  season,  we 
seek  in  vain  among  the  majority  of  them  for  deeds  and  institutions  which 
the  verdict  of  later  history  has  declared  to  be  valuable.  In  an  aristocratic 
republic — as  England  of  to-day  has  been  not  unfairly  called — ^the  crown 
can  be  placed  without  hesitation  on  a  woman's  head,  because  among  us 
the  Sovereign  cannot  personally  interfere  in  the  government ;  and  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  furnishes  a  proof  that  a  woman  is  more  easily  enabled 
to  recognise  the  fulfilment  of  her  regent  duties  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
family  duties,  than  is  a  man,  whose  desire  it  always  is  to  prove  his  personal 
influence  in  public  affairs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  reign  of  our 
Queen,  therefore,  though  so  justly  applauded,  must  not  at  all  be  cited  as  a 
proof  that  women  are  competent  to  govern,  because  the  sole  task  of  an 
English  sovereign,  in  the  present  development  of  political  rel^ions,  is  to 
abstam  from  governing. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to  offend  the  fairer  sex ;  and 
we  wish  them,  as  compensation  for  their  inability  to  govern,  all  the  greater 
influence  in  their  family  over  their  husband,  so  soon  as  the  latter  has  put 
on  his  dressing-gown.  They  will  still  be  able  to  prove  to  the  stronger  sex, 
who  are  called  upon  to  govern,  that  they  are  subject  to  their  beauteous 
eyes,  and  fiequently  compelled  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  ev^  beyond  the 
family  circle.  If  women  were  granted  a  place  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
State  by  the  side  of  their  husbands,  or  if  too  great  scope  were  allowed 
even  to  their  radiant  influence,  they  would  only  become  estranged  from 
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their  family,  and  thus  an  incurable  wound  would  be  dealt  to  the  soda],  as 
well  as  the  political  order  of  things.  This  lesson  History  has  often 
taught  us  with  her  warning  voice.  We  cannot  have  a  more  striking  proof 
of  our  assertion  than  the  case  of  France.  In  that  country,  women  have 
always  sought  to  exert  an  influence  beyond  the  family  circle ;  and  a  st3l 
current  proverb  says,  that  in  France  they  are  the  real  men.  In  what 
other  European  country,  however,  has  the  social  basis  of  political  and 
social  order  been  so  shaken  as  in  France  ?  and  hence  pious  and  sensible 
women  have  ever  recognised  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  be  active  in 
politics.  A  striking  instance  of  this  wiH  be  found  in  Macaulay*s  histonr, 
when  he  describes  Princess  Mary's  behaviour,  on  being  informed  that  she 
was  heiress  to  the  British  crown.  By  her  directions  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  appointed  co-regent,  and  she  always  kept  her  promise,  that  he  should 
be  the  actual  monarch.  . 

The  case  is  different,  however,  when  we  turn  to  another  official 
character,  which  women,  according  to  the  almost  universal  opinion  of 
authorities  on  the  law  of  nations,  are  allowed  to  assume — namely,  the 
ambassadorial.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  it  was  an  undeniable  principle 
that  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  was  entirely  independent  of  sex. 
Moscr,  in  his  work  "  L* Ambauadrice  et  sea  Droits,"  declared  that  it  was 
an  exploded  idea  that  only  men  were  suited  for  diplomatic  missions; 
and,  on  the  contAry,  history  teaches  that  those  political  affairs  in  which 
women  played  a  part,  were  most  cleverly  arranged ;  and  hence  this  writer 
stepped  forward  as  champion  for  woman's  rights  in  this  respect.  Many 
other  writers  have  advocated  the  same  claim ;  and  the  legal  ground  upon 
which  they  base  it  is  practice.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the 
custom  among  European  sovereigns  to  employ  women  on  diplomatic 
missions,  so  that  in  this  way  a  law  of  usage  has  sprung  up,  and  no  prince 
has  the  right  to  refuse  recognition  to  an  ambassadress,  should  she  be  sent 
to  his  court.     Let  us  now  investigate  the  real  nature  of  this  practice. 

The  oldest  instance  of  a  woman  being  invested  with  an  ambassadorial 
character,  is  the  mission,  in  1525,  of  Princess  Marguerite  of  France, 
widow  of  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  her  brother,  Francis  I.,  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  king*s 
mother,  who  held  the  regency  during  his  absence,  certainly  sent  hex 
daughter  'tvith  express  commissions,  intended  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  but  she  did  not  invest  her  with  the  slightest  official  character. 
Of  an  even  earlier  date  is  the  diplomatic  mission  of  Margaret^  daughter  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  who,  in  the  year  1508,  when  she  was  widow  of 
Duke  Philibert  of  Savoy,  concluded  the  well-known  league  of  Cambray. 
She  carried  on  the  negotiations,  not  only  in  the  name  of  her  imperial 
father,  but  ako  in  that  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain;  while  Cardinal 
Amboise  negotiated  for  the  King  of  France  and  the  Pope.  Margaret,  by 
her  cleverness,  succeeded  in  arranging  this  treaty,  which  was  so  iiynrious 
to  Venice.    A  few  years  later,  in  1529,  a  peace  was  made  at  Cambray, 
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which  is  Icnown  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Ladies'  Peace,"  because 
two  ladies  were  the  negotiators — ^the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  annt 
and  governess  of  Charles  V.  The  following  details  about  this  peace,  which 
was  so  injurious  to  Francis  I.,  are  interesting.  The  two  ladies,  Louise  of 
Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  lived  in  two  adjoining  houses,  between 
which  they  had  a  door  of  communication  made,  so  as  to  enjoy  each  other's 
society  uninterruptedly.  Louise  possessed  her  son's  confidence  as  fuUy 
as  Margaret  did  her  nephew's ;  and  both  had  managed  the  business  of  the 
State  during  a  lengthened  period  for  their  pupils.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  the  treaty  upon  which  the  two  ladies  agreed  at  Cambray, 
if  we  were  not  aware  that  Francis  I.  was  disposed  to  maJce  any  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  liberating  his  two  sons,  who  were  kept  prisoners  at  Madrid  by 
the  emperor.  Several  other  instances  of  diplomatic  action  on  the  part  of 
princesses  at  that  period  may  be  cited;  thus  Wicquefort,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  "  VAmboModeur  et  m*  FonciloM*^  alludes  to  the  diplomatic 
missions  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  France,  and  Maria,  "Q^^^  of  Hungary, 
who,  in  1537,  concluded  at  Bonnecy  a  three  months'  armistice  in  the 
names  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  Still,  Moser  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  princesses  must  not  be  regarded  as  envoys,  because  they  never  received 
ambassadorial  letters  of  credit,  but  merely  ordinary  full  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  their  negotiation.  Later  writers  have,  therefore,  based  their 
claim  for  the  right  of  ladies  being  appointed  envoys,  upon  two  other 
instances:  they  are  the  notorious  Aurora,  Countess  von  Konigsmark, 
whom  Augustus  the  Strong  sent  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  and  an 
ambassadress  of  Louis  XIV.,  la  Mar^hale  de  Guebriant. 

Marie  Aurora  von  Konigsmark  was  bom  in  1666,  at  the  Agathenburg, 
near  Stade.  This  lady,  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
lived  for  several  years  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  King  Augustus, 
and  was  afterwards  nominated  Abbess  of  the  princely  imperial  foundatoni 
of  Quedlinburg.  While  living  at  her  abbey,  Augustus  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  was  without  means  to  oppos'e  him,  and 
unable  to  pay  the  small  body  of  troops  that  he  stUl  possessed.  On  hearing 
of  the  sore  straits  of  the  man  whom  she  still  loved,  the  Countess  Konigs- 
mark hastened  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  arouse  the  King,  and  remind  him 
of  the  duties  of  his  lofty  position,  which  he  forgot  in  rioting  and  dissipa^ 
tion  of  every  description.  She  spoke  about  the  old  glory  and  renown  of 
his  name  enthusiastically,  as  a  woman  con  speak  to  her  lover;  but  the 
King  had  lost  all  his  energy,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  any  bold 
or  decided  step.  The  lovely  lady,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  herself  to 
Charles  XII.,  whose  pride  and  arrogance  were  so  painful  to  her  Augustus. 
She  received  a  secret  mission  to  the  Swedish  King,  who,  however,  refused 
to  receive  her ;  he  hated  women,  and  was  rather  pleased  at  venting  this 
hatred  on  the  loveliest  and  most  amiable  of  his  contemporaries.  After 
great  difficulty,  the  Countess  contrived  to  catch  the  King  in  camp.  She 
got  out  of  her  carriage,  and  delivered  an  address ;  but  the  King  did  not 
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i^y  to  it,  asid  merely  bowed  and  jode  on.  At  leogtii  t^  Miiiiflter, 
Count  Piper,  obtaiaed  penaisaiMi  to  iiiyite  the  Counteas  to  a  omat 
bonqaet ;  but  tlie  lady,  as  an  iHipmal  prinoess,  demanded  a  apeeial  seat  at 
iabk.  Charles  ordered  that  she  akouid  be  placed  below  all  the  other  ladies ; 
aod  when  Count  Piper,  in  his  sorpnae,  asked  the  reason,  the  King  replied 
that,  as  an  ex-mistress,  she  had  no  dium  to  a  better  aeat.  All  tke 
Minister's  rqisesentations  were  fruitless ;  and  Aurora  did  not  appear  at 
the  banquet  Her  mission  bad  iafled,  and  ahe  letoned  to  lier  coofent. 
S^  revenged  herself  on  the  King  by  a  biting  pasquinade,  which  in  all 
probability  he  never  saw.  The  questi<m  now  arises  whether  this  beantiiid 
and  really  gifted  woman  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ambassadress  in  the  strict 
sense.  The  moat  important  thing  to  estahliah  the  amhassadorial  ehamcter 
is  the  letter  which  accredits  the  envoy  to  the  foreign  sovemign.  But 
Aurora  had  no  such  letter.  Beal,  in  hk  "  Sdenoe  du  Chmoenieme»iJ'*  and 
Voltaire,  in  his  "  History  of  Charles  XII.,"  draw  special  attentii»  to  tliis 
fact;  and  Wioqudort  indirectly  allows  it,  by  stating  that  there  was  never 
more  than  one  seal  ambassadress,  la  Mareohale  de  GndmanL 

When  King  Ladialaus  lY.,  of  Poland,  lost  his  first  wife,  Cecilia 
Senata,  of  Austria,  in  March,  I6M,  he  sdected  anew  consort  soon  after,  in 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased  Duke  id  Mantua,  Maiie  de  Gronzagi^  Dudieaoe 
de  Nevers.  The  marriage  contract  was  signed  .by  Louis  XIV.,  at  Pon* 
taiaebleau,  on  September  26th,  1645 ;  and  on  November  6th  in  the  same 
year  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  palace  t)f  the  Palais  Jtoysl,  at  which 
the  £jng  of  Poland  was  represented  l^  his  envoy.  On  ber  joum^  to 
Poland,  Louis  gave  her  as  companion  la  Mar^chafe  de  Gnebriant,  whom  he 
also  e3L|ffessly  appointed  has  ambassadress  to  King  Tndisiams,  In  the 
letters  of  credit  she  reoeived  (so  Plassan  tells  us,  in  his  **  ffidoww  J)^i»^ 
Mtdigue  de  Jhwicr"),  she  was  called  by  the  King  "  AwJHtuairiee  estwrnor- 
dmain  et  Smrmtmdamie  de  la  amdmiie  de  la  Rome  de  Fohgne^  She  was  by 
fairth  Benata  von  Beck,  and  widow  of  Marshsl  Gnebriant,  who  waa  killed  at 
Botweil,  inl643.  AH  writers  are  agreed  in  speaking  highly  of  her  skiM  and 
great  devemess  in  d^lomatic  negotiations ;  and  on  tlus  mission  ahe  had 
ample  opportunities  for  empkyiag  both  these  qualitiea.  The  princess 
whom  she  accompanied  was  considered  one  of  tbe  loveliest  ladies  of  Im- 
age, and  had  not  always  held  aloof  from  gallant  advcntores.  Hiese  had 
been  represented  to  the  King  with  great  exaggerations ;  and  calumnies  of 
every  description  had  brought  him  to  suoh  a  state,  that,  when  tbe  princess 
entered  the  Polidbi  territory,  he  most  decidedly  refused  to  consummate  the 
mairu^  with  her.  He  put  forward,  a^  lus  excuse,  his  constantly  increasing 
debility,  and  insisted  upon  her  returning  to  France.  {>n  this  occasion 
Madame  de  Guebriant  di^layed  her  undoubted  diplomatic  abilities;  she 
mansged  to  ovenxxne  all  the  difficulties  prepared  for  her  at  the  Polish 
court ;  and  at  length  imbued  the  King  with  so  staunch  a  conviction  of  the 
virtue  of  his  future  consort,  that  he  no  longer  objected  to  many  ]ier» 
whatever  attempts  might  be  made  in  influential  quarteis  to  induce  him  to 
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ad]iere  to  lus  first  intention.  On  tliis  occasion,  tbe  ambassadress  gained 
the  Pobsli  Kmg's  &yonr  to  sudi  a  degiee,  that  he  gare  orders  for  heir  to 
be  treated  at  his  oonrt  with  the  same  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
Austrian  ArolidnGliess,  the  sftster  of  the  King  of  Tuscany,  when  she  brought 
her  daughter,  the  King's  first  consort,  to  the  Polish  court.  Madame  de 
Goebiiant  insisted  on  these  honours  being  fully  paid  to  her ;  and  even 
claimed  praoade&ce  of  Prince  Gharks,  the  King's  brother.  Prom  this  arose 
a  squabble,  which,  howerer,*  was  decided  by  Ladislaus  in  fsTour  of 
Maidame  de  GuBbriant.  On  her  journey  tfarov^h  PoLand,  she  had  aiao 
daimed  and  leoerrad,  in  ^  proTnices  which  she  passed  through,  aQ  the 
honorary  diatinctioBS  to  which  an  enroy  can  lay  daim. 

Louis  XIV.  very  tequently  enq)loyed  ladies  in  matters  connected  widi 
his  fordgn  policy,  and  in  this  way  he  sooceeded  in  ezenaBing  a  marked 
influence  upon  tiw  cmidnct  of  our  Charles  11.  In  order  to  get  this  long 
into  the  net  whidi  Prench  intrigues  had  laid  for  him,  he  sent  over  the  crafty, 
dissolute  IxMUse  de  QaeronaiUes,  or  Madam  Garwdl,  as  she  was  called  in 
the  popular  language  of  the  day.  Louis,  however,  did  not  give  the  lady 
the  official  character  of  an  envoy ;  but  her  mission  was  purely  confidentiid, 
and  so  confidential  indeed,  that  Madame  de  Queronailles  speedily  became 
the  King's  mistiess,  and  in  this  quality  exerdsed  audi  infiuenoe  over  him, 
that  die  drove  away  all  her  rivals,  whose  number  was  not  trifling.  In 
this  way,  however,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  anthority  which  perfectly 
aaasweied  the  expeetatiens  whach  the  King  of  Prance  fooaed  bam  hoc 
charms  and  devemess. 

The  following  is  an  intenadng  example  of  the  diplomatic  ability  of  an 
OrieutaL  princess.  In  1460,  Saltan  Mahomed  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  against  David,  the  last  Comnoms  of  the  kingdom  of  lYebizonde,  who 
was  altied  with  Umm,  Prince  of  the  Taroomans.  He  first  intended  to 
ottadc  Ursnn,  but  Sarah  Chatnn,  mother  of  this  prince,  managed  to  form 
a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  she  secured  her  son's  kingdom,  but 
betrayed  his  ally.  She  then  condncted  Mahomed  by  secret  roads,  where 
no  restatance  was  offered  ham,  by  her  management,  iirio  the  heart  of 
David's  territory.  Unprqiared  as  he  was,  the  latter  could  offer  no  resist- 
anoe,  and  Mahomed  at  oooe  took  possession  of  the  ca|»taL  Out  of  the 
treasures  which  he  found  here,  Sarah  Ghatun  received  a  noble  reward  in 
gold  and  jewels  for  the  services  which  she  had  rendered  him ;  and  thus 
the  old  and  venerable  kingdom  of  Trebkonde  was  overthrown  by  the 
faithless  intrigues  and  crafty  diplomatic  arts  of  tins  princess. 

We  are  bound  to  mention  hexp  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  that  mysterious 
being,  who  attracted  universal  attention  in  the  second  half  of  the  last 
oentmy.  Everybody  supposed  him  to  be  a  woman;  and  yet  he  had 
served  as  soldier  and  dq»lomatist  with  great  distinction.  When  very 
young,  he  entered  the  army,  and  displayed  much  bravery  in  several 
engagements ;  but  jie  soon  turned  to  a  diplomatic  career,  and  was  first 
attached  to  the  Frem^h  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.    At  a  later  date,  he 
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was  sent  as  priTate  agent  of  the  King  to  London,  and  so  grained  his  good 
will  by  the  talent  with  which  he  carried  out  the  difficult  task  entrusted  to 
him,  that  he  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  legation  in  London.  At  that  time  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  woman ;  the  nobility  made  heavy  wagers  about  his  sex,  but  the  CberaUer 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  on  the  subject.  He  published  his  Memoirs 
about  this  time;,  and  the  Piench  Government  accused  him  of  distorting 
facts,  and  of  acting  indiscreetly  in  making'  other  facts  known,  and  henoe 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  post.  In  consideration  of  his  former  servioes^ 
Louis  XVI.  gave  him  a  pension  of  12,000  francs,  under  the  condition, 
however,  that  he  must  appear  in  public  in  female  clothing.  The  Chevalier 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  went  about  in  that  costume,  with  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis  on  his  breast ;  and  when  he  afterwards  returned  to  London,  he 
retained  the  same  attire.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  year  1810,  and  his 
death  seems  to  have  solved  the  doubts  about  his  sex ;  at  any  rate,  he  is 
called  a  man  on  his  tombstone,  the  inscription  on  which  is,  or  was,  "  Charles 
Genevieve  Louis  Auguste  Timothee  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  ni  le  16  Octobre, 
1727,  mort  le  21  Mai,  1810." 

From  all  these  facts,  we  may  fairiy  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  tlie 
Marechale  de  Guebriant  is  the  only  real  ambassadress  about  whom  we  can 
feel  certain;  the  other  dipbmatic  ladies  whom  .we  have  mentioned  (of 
course  we  leave  out  of  the  question  those  who  had  but  an  indirect  influence 
in  political  affairs)  only  performed  the  business  of  an  envoy,  but  did  not 
possess  his  official  character.  Beal  certainly  mentions  a  Persian  ambassa- 
dress, but  from  his  general  remarks  we  cannot  discover  whether  the  lady- 
has  really  a  chiim  to  this  character ;  and  when  we  take  into  aoooont  the 
s£(Uu8  which  Islamism  grants  to  woman,  it  is  doubtfuL  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  put  forward  by  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  choice  of 
an  envoy  is  entirely  independent  of  the  sex,  stands,  as  we  see,  on  a  very 
weak  foundation.  According  to  the  principle  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  the  mission  of  Madame  de  Guebriant  must  be  n^arded 
as  what  it  really  is — an  historical  curiosity,  but  not  as  a  rule.  Henoe,  to 
our  great  regret,  we  are  bound  to  deny  our  lady  readers  any  right  to  be 
ambassadresses — at  least,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  hitherto  employed 
the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  we  most  heartily  wish  that  some  of  them 
may  become  ambassadresses  in  the  other  sense,  namely,  as  wife  of  an 
ambassador.  In  order  to  leave  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  privileges  and 
advantages  accruing  to  them  in  that  quality^  we  will  now  proceed  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  an  envoy's  wife. 

These  privileges  were  the  subject  of  the  liveliest  discussion  among  the 
publicists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Moser,  the  real  founder  of  the 
science  of  the  law  of  nations — (Hugo  Grotius,  who  is  usually  considered  so, 
derived  his  materials  from  the  habits  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  rather 
^han  those  of  his  contemporaries),  produced  a  valu^le  work  under  the 
title  of  "L'Am6a98adrice  et  sea  JDroiis;"  and  otHbr  writers  have  paid 
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similar  attention  to  the  ladies.  Authors  of  the  following  century  weie 
less  gallant.  We  find  in  their  works  scarce  any  notice  of  the  privileges  of 
an  envoy's  wife.  This  neglect  is  partly  due  to  the  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  in  diplomatic  relations.  Up  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-Uu 
Chapelle,  the  great  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  sent  only  envoys 
of  the  first  class,  and  the  wives  of  such  functionaries  are  those  who  have 
pre-eminent  claims  to  dignities  and  privileges.  Since  this  congress,  how* 
ever,  all  the  great  Powers,  up  to  a  few  years  back,  only  employed  envoys 
of  the  second  class,  whose  wives  possess  far  inferior  privileges.  The 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  was  the  first  to  restore  first-class  envoys, 
and  the  other  great  Powers,  excepting  Prussia,  as  well  as  Spain  and  the 
Porte,  have  followed  his  example.  Since  this  change,  the  rights  of 
ambassadors'  wives  have  been  again  discussed ;  and  only  a  few  months  ago 
the  Bussian  newspapers  produced  a  decree  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War, 
according  to  which  all  guards,  inside  and  outside  the  capital,  must  turn 
out  and  present  arms  to  the  wives  of  foreign  envoys,  when  they  were  going 
to  court.  It  is  said  that  this  was  ordered  at  the  request  of  the  Due  de 
Granmont,  the  French  envoy,  who  stated  that  this  was  always  done  in  Paris. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  permanent  embassies,  envoys'  wives  were 
unknown.  This  institution  was  first  developed  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
because  it  was  not  till  that  period  that  the  system  of  the  political  balance 
of  power  sprang  up,  which  brought  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe  into 
dcfser  contact.  The  magnificent  discoveries  of  that  age,  the  impulse 
given  to  commerce,  and  various  other  circumstances,  led  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  system,  which  could  be  only  maintained  by  the  introduction 
of  permanent  embassies.  Since  then  it  has  become  the  custom  for  envoys 
to  take  their  wives  with  them  to  foreign  courts,  which  was  not  the  fashion 
with  tbe  old  envoys  extraordinary.  In  ancient  times,  as  Tacitus  informs 
us  in  his  "Annals,"  it  was  considered  prejudicial  for  envoys  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  wives.  Even  in  the  year  1638,  this  custom  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  general ;  for  we  read  that  the  French  envoy  at 
^he  Hague  said,  laughingly,  when  the  Spanish  envoy  arrived  there  with  his 
wife,  "  Que c'eiaU  vne  amJbaaaade  hermaphrodite"  Still,  this  custom  had 
been  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  basis  laid  for  that  official 
character  of  an  envoy's  wife,  which  has  become  for  her  the  source  of  such 
valuable  privileges*  This  occuired  at  Bome  during  the  reign  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V. 

Count  Olivares  was  at  that  period  the  Spanish  envoy  at  Rome.  His 
wife,  who  accompanied  him,  lived,  at  first,  in  great  retirement ;  but  after 
ber  confinement,  the  envoy  asked  the  Pope  to  do  her  the  favour  of  giving  her 
his  blessing,  and  permitting  her  to  kiss  his  foot, — a  distinction  generally 
granted  to  ladies  of  princely  birth  alone,  on  their  first  leaving  the  house. 
Sixtus  v.,  however,  gave  his  assent,  because  he  was  desirous  to  gain  the 
Spanish  envoy  over ;  and  in  the  solemn  audience  granted  to  the  Countess 
OUvarez  for  the  purpose,  the  Pope  addressed  her  as  "  Signora  Ambasdo* 

2k 
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trice."  This  was  so.  unheard-of  tbing  in  Bome,  and  threw  all  the  nohle 
society  into  a  state  of  excitement ;  but  the  immediate  result  was  that  ths 
Cxountess  was  everywhere  addressed  by  the  new  title.  This  fashion  soon 
became  general,  and  hence  comes  the  official  title  of  "  Ambassadrioe/' 
granted  to  the  wives  of  envoys  at  all  European  courts.  This  official  tide, 
however,  was  the  basis  of  the  official  character  whidi  people  began  t9 
invest  these  ladies  with.  The  envoys  of  the  fiist  dass,  namelv,  imme- 
diately represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  snd  pubHdsts  deelaie  that 
tiie  ambassadress  shares  in  her  husband's  *^caractkre  riprSmttuU.*' 
'From  this  fact  we  may  explain  the  comprehensive  ceremonial  privileges 
Gonceded  to  an  envoy's  wife;  while  the  claims  of  the  wives  of  envoys  of 
&e  second,  third,  and  four&  chisses  (of  whom  it  is  customary  to  say  thai 
tiiey  do  not  represent  their  sovereign  in  person,  but  merdy  in  business), 
ave  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
ambassador's  suite.  The  law  of  nations  grants  than  ail  the  prifol^ges 
conceded  to  this  suite,  in  which  are  counted,  in  addition  to  the  envoy's 
dnldren,  the  secretaries,  attackis,  snd  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy. 

As  regards  the  ceremonial  claims  of  the  ambassadress,  they  attained 
their  highest  development  at  the  French  court,  under  Louis  XIT.  The 
official  character  of  an  ambaasadress  was  acarcdy  allowed  at  the  csoort  of 
the  Grerman  Emperor,  and,  in  fact,  there  were  great  variations  at  the 
European  courts  in  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  granted  to  her.  So 
mueh,  however,  may  be  estaldisfaed,  that  an  ambaaudness  has  a  right  to  a 
solemn  and  official  audience  on  arrival  and  departure,  which  is  genenHy 
accompanied  with  the  same  pomp  as  is  employed  for  her  liBsband.  it 
has  been  stated  that  in  former  times  it  'was  a  very  general  rule  for  these 
kdies  to  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  the  social  ctrcks  of  emperon  aad 
queens ;  but  this  statement  is  not  quite  correct,  for  this  psivflege  wm 
expressly  refused  at  the  English  court,  and  that  ef  the  German  Emperor. 
Moser  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  solemnitieB  naiial  at  the  several 
European  courts.  At  the  French  court  the  ambaasadress  was  feldied  by 
l^e  Introducteur  des  AmhasBodeurs  "  in  a  royal  coach,  for  an  otidienoe  with* 
the  Queen,"  in  whose  apartments  she  met  the  £ing,'who  kissed  her  on  tin 
forehead.  As  she  entered  the  palace,  all  the  sentries  presented  arms,  and 
she  was  led  to  the  HoU  of  the  Ambassadors,  where  she  met  a  ladv  in 
watting,  who  placed  herself  on  her  left  kwtd,  and  ftccompmied  her  to  the 
Queen's  apartments.  As  the  ambassadress  entered,  the  Queen  rose;  the 
former  made  a  feint  to  kneel,  but  tlie  Queen  prevented  her,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead.  She  then  was  handed  a  tabouret^  on  whadi  to  ait  among 
the  duchesses  present.  The  solemnities  at  the  leave-taking  audienoe 
were  the  same ;  and  after  these  audiences  there  was  usually  a  banquet 
In  the  same  way  the  ambassadors  paid  solemn  visits  to  the  royal  princesses, 
and  very  frequently  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  same  sdemnities  took  place  at  these  audiences,  at  the  oonit  of 
Spain ;  and  Louis  XIV.  expressly  obtained  from  this  eonrt  recypodty  s 
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the  ceremony  to  be  obterved  witk  bj»  ambassadiess.  A  perfectly  similar 
ceremony  was  ako  observed  at  the  English  court,  with  this  diflfeience, 
that  the  .ambaBsadreas  was  not  allowed  to  sit  dswm,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  fetched  by  a  royal  yai^  bo  soon  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
British  coast  At  the  Ensdai  court,  oJQ&cial  andienoes  for  ambassadresses 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  imtil  1762.  These  ceremonial 
privileges  were  vory  strictly  kept  xq>  at  the  Papal  court.  When  a  foreign 
eaTcy^  had  his  audience  on  arriving,  the  Pope  sent  his  wile  his  greeting 
and  blessing,  and  soon  after  she  was  gianted  a  sdenm  andienoe,  at  which 
three  aoHok  ooshions  were  given  her  for  a  seat.  The  details  of  this  ceremony 
were  arranged  most  oarefdlly,  and  indeed  the  Papal  See  displayed  the 
strietest  accuracy  in  all  sudi  «flicial  matters,  which  it  inherited  from 
the  Byzantine  court,  so  notarioos  for  its  enggerated  and  clumsy 
grandeur. 

The  ceremonial  ohdms  of  ambassadresses  were  &udly  regulated  at  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia,  and  Moser  writes  on  the  subject,  **  The  ambas- 
sadresses displayed  themselves  at  this  great  meeting  in  all  their  splendour, 
and  on  this  oocasion  brought  forward  several  claims,  which  were  afterwards 
converted  into  a  rule."  These  daims  lefeired  chiefly  to  the  ceremonies 
which  the  nmbassadresses  wished  to  see  observed  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course ;  and  owing  to  the  length  of  the  congiess,  dbpiifces  on  points  of 
etiquette  broke  out,  whidi  must  at  times  ha(?e  bem  Tery  weLoome,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  dearth  of  amuaemeMt  supplied  by  the  cities  of  Miinster 
and  OsnabnicL  Qn  this  occasion,  a  fashion  which  has  since  been 
maintamed  at  several  couEts,  was  introduced,  of  observing,  on  the  arrival 
of  an  ambassadieBs,  exactly  the  same  ceremonial  as  on  the  arrival  of  an 
envoy.  The  latter  ««ei.e/ti«  ii«t  ™it  £«,m  his  ooUe.go«.  ««.rding  to 
their  rank,  either  in  person,  or  by  a  card.  £ach  came  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  no  particular  succession  was  observed.  The  precedence  of  the 
European  sovereigns  had  not  yet  been  finally  settled,  and  so  it  often 
happened  that  when  an  envoy  fanoiBd  that  a  visit  paid  to  another  ought  to 
have  been  paid  to  him,  the  most  obstinate  disputes  b^an,  wMch  often 
terminated  by  producing  a  war  between  the  countries  which  the  quarrellers 
represented*  We  need  only  turn  to  Wicquefort,  or  (Mitre's  ''Be  la 
Mani^re  de  Negooier  avec  les  Souverains,"  to  form  an  idea  of  the  countless 
disputes  of  this  nature,  which  fireqnently  led  to  the  most  piquant  scenes. 
Hw  Popes,  especially  Julius  11.,  tried  at  times  to  stop  this  source  of 
squabbling,  by  drawing  up  a  table  of  precedence  for  Enropean  eoveredgns ; 
but  it  was  not  recognised.  The  first  raidc  was  granted,  without  opposition, 
to  the  envoy  of  the  German  Emperor;  but  France,  Spain,  England, 
and  at  a  later  date,  even  Sweden,  cont^ided  lor  the  second  place. 

These  disputes  of  the  envoys  w^re  taken  up  at  the  Congress  of  West- 
phalia by  their  wives,  who  carried  them  on  much  more  violently  and  reck- 
lessly than  their  husbands  did.  There  was  abundant  opportunity  for  this, 
because  the  rule  .was  «tzictly  adhered  to  that  eveiy  newly-arrived  kdy 
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should  return  the  visits  of  her  female  companions,  exactly  in  the  same 
rotation  as  they  had  been  paid  to  her.  Moreover,  as  every  envoy  had 
brought  his  wife  to  Miinster,  there  was  ample  scope  for  squabbles  far 
precedence  in  this  little  town,  where  they  were  shut  up  so  long.  Moser 
gives  us  a  long  list  of  examples  of  this  nature ;  and  the  wife  of  Servien., 
the  French  envoy,  seems  to  have  distinguished  herself  most  by  her  quarrel- 
some temper.  On  her  journey  to  Miinster  she  had  had  a  dispute  at  the 
Hague  with  the  IMncess  of  Orange  about  the  first  visit,  and  she  carried  on 
the  same  game  at  the  Congress  of  Westphalia.  Thus,  for  instance,  this 
lady  and  the  Countess  Sannazar,  ambassadress  firom  Mantua,  had*  a 
tremendous  quarrel,  because  the  latter  paid  the  first  visit  to  Madame  Bnm, 
the  Spanish  envoy's  vrife.  Her  husband  had  a  similar  quarrel  with  the 
Hanseatic  envoy,  because  the  latter  also  paid  the  first  visit  to  the  Spanish, 
ambassador.  In  consequence  of  these  quarrels,  banquets  at  this  congress 
often  terminated  with  sanguinary  conflicts  among  the  servants;  and 
similar  quarrels  occurred  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen.  Moser  tells  ns  of 
one  between  the  Prench  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors,  because  the  latter 
received  the  first  visit  from  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  envoy,  when  she 
appeared  in  public  after  her  confinement.  Even  the  envoys  themadves 
were  not  always  so  gallant  as  to  avoid  squabbles  with  the  ladies  about 
precedence.  M.  de  Brenne  records  such  a  case  as  occurring  between  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  English  ambassadress,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  with  the  French  Princess  Henrietta.  The  envoy 
was  not  willing  to  allow  his  colleague's  wife  an  envied  seat  in  the  king's 
coach  upon  the  departure  of  the  newly-married  couple;  but  when  his 
appeal  to  the  monarch  had  no  result,  he  expressed  himsdf  satisfied.  *  In 
the  previous  century  a  Prussian  envoy  behaved  with  even  less  gallantry  to 
a  Danish  ambassadress.  She  claimed  precedence,  but  he  most  nnoere- 
moniously  thrust  her  back. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  deprived  ambassadresses  of  the  chanoe  of 
quarrelling  with  one  another,  or  with  the  envoys.  The  regulations  drawn 
np  on  March  19,  1816,  decided  that  ambassadors  at  the  different  oomts 
should  rank  according  to  the  date  on  which  their  arrival  was  offidally 
announced  to  the  court.  By  this  most  simple  arrangement,  which  now 
holds  good  at  every  court  in  Europe,  the  old  disputes  for  precedence 
among  the  envoys  are  abolished,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the  ambassa- 
dresses but  to  yield  to  the  new  order  of  things*  Formerly  the  pretensions 
of  envoys  and  their  wives  to  precedence  over  persons  of  a  non- 
ambassadorial  character,  were  very  far-fetched ;  and  at  times  it  hiqppened 
that  they  claimed  precedence  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  court  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  Imperial  and  royal  envoys  at  times  con- 
sidered themselves  superior  to  the  prmces  and  electors  to  whom  they  were 
sent ;  they  even  expected  cardinals  to  yield  to  them ;  and  Moser  teQs  ns 
of  a  quarrel  of  this  nature  between  Cardinal  Grrimani  and  a  Spanish 
ambassadress,  in  1702,  which  led  to  a  terrible  fight  between  their  servants 
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in  the  streets  of  Borne.  A  papal  decree,  however,  expressly  claimed,  in 
1750,  precedence  for  cardinals.  Such  cases,  after  all,  are  isolated,  and 
the  ambassadresses,  as  a  rule,  only  demanded  to  be  ranked  immediately 
after  princesses  of  the  blood.  At  the  Boman  court  they  had  carried  on 
for  many  years  a  quarrel  for  precedence  with  the  princesses  of  the  Houses 
of  Colonna  and  Ursini.  It  commenced  in  ihe  time  of  the  first  ambas- 
sadress. Countess  Olivarez,  and  cropped  out  again  every  now  and  then. 
Similar  disputes  between  ambassadresses  and  ladies  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  took  place  repeatedly  in  these  countries ;  and  Wicquefort  tells  us 
of  one  between  Countess  Lilienroth,  wife  of  the  Swedish  envoy,  and  a 
Countess  Horn,  which  led  to  a  sharp  exchange  of  notes  between  h^ 
husband  and  the  States-General.  There  are  no  established  rules  as  to  the 
rank  of  envoys  and  their  wives,  although  various  formal  treaties  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  between  different  states.  As  a  rule,  considerable 
dif&culty  arises  as  to  the  position  of  ambassadresses  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  their  wives.  At  the  French  court  there  used  to  be 
entire  equality ;  but  nowadays  these  ministers  appear  to  have  precedence 
of  ambassadors  at  nearly  every  court.  The  rank  of  ambassadresses  is  most 
certainly  determined  in  our  country,  where  they  rank  after  the  viscountesses, 
although  they  take  precedence  of  those  ministers  who  are  not  members  of 
the  nobility. 

We  will  shortly  allude  to  a  few  ceremonial  claims  of  ambassadresses. 
They,  for  instance,  are  allowed  to  go  to  court  with  six  horses  and  out- 
riders, and  to  bear  the  title  of  Excellency ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  they  had  the  right  of  driving  into  the  Louvre  in  their 
coaches.  The  Venetian  ambassadress-  at  the  French  court  enjoyed  the 
special  privilege  that,  when  she  was  confined,  the  King  was  godfather  to 
the  child,  held  it  at  the  font,  and  made  it  handsome  presents.  Valuable 
presents  were  also  frequently  made  to  these  ladies  by  the  sovereigns.  At 
the  papal  court,  these  consisted  mostly  of  relics,  or  an  agnm  Dei;  presents 
which,  at  that  day,  had  a  far  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of  ladies  than  they 
would  have  at  present.  Ceremonial  claims  of  so  prominent  a  character 
were,  as  we  stated,  not  conceded  to  the  wives  of  envoys  of  a  lower  rank ; 
still,  they  were  treated  very  courteously,  and  the  wives  of  secretaries  of 
legation,  even,  were  never  denied  admission  to  court.  Admission  to 
court,  however,  has  been  denied  even  to  ambassadresses,  for  irregular 
conduct,  and  the  same  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  disputes ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  1782,  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  envoy  at 
Stockholm.  This  lady  had  refused  to  kiss  the  queen's  hand  upon  hitro- 
duction,  unless  the  latter  consented  to  Idsd  her  cheek,  and  she  was, 
consequently,  not  presented  at  court.  At  a  later  date,  the  ambassadress 
attended  a  ball  at  the  city  hall,  at  which  the  royal  family  were  also  present; 
and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  intimated  to  her  that,  as  she  had  not 
been  presented,  she  could  not  remain  in  the  society  of  the  royal  family. 
The  imperial  court  regarded  this  in  the  light  of  an  insult;  the  ambassador 
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was  lecalled,  and  liis  post  lemained  yacant  till  1788.    The  qnestioii  bas 
been  frequently  asked  whether  ambaasadrssaea,   wben  belongpng  to  a 
different  creed  from  that  of  their  buabandB,  hare  a  right  to  a  apeeial  fona 
of  worship,  and  this  question  may  be  of  practical  importance  in  coontnes 
like  Spain,  Turkey,  ko.     This  privilege  is  almost  universally  conceded,  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  to  ambasaadresaea,  on  account  of  their  catracttre 
repreaeniatU,  but  it  is  as  unanimously  refrised  to  the  wive&of  other  envoys,  and 
with  some  show  of  reason.     The  privilegea  of  the  latter  ore  merely  baaed  on 
the  drcumstaace  that  they  form  part  of  the  suite  of  the  envoy,  their  husband; 
and  only  the  envoy  himself  has,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  a  claim  to 
his  own  private  religious  service,  in.  the  case  that  his  co-religiomsta  ace 
not  allowed  to  perform,  public  or  private  worship  in  the  same  city. 

Other  envoys'  wives  are  equally  privileged  with  the  ambaasadresa  in 
this  immunity  and  exemption  from  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  which, 
their  husband  is  accredited,  but  there  have  been  a*  few  cases  in  whidi  thxa 
privilege  has  been  lm>ken  through.  Thus,  in  the  last  century,  the  wife  of 
the  Spanish  eavoy,  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  waa  arrested  for  debt,  but  as 
soon  as  the  Duke  obtained  cognizance  of  the  fact,  he  ordered  her  liberation, 
and  apologized  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  a  letter  written  with  hia  own  hand* 
In  the  same  wi^  the  wife  of  the  imperial  envoy.  Count  Plettenbeig,  waa 
insulted,  in  1737,  by  the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,,  at  the 
siege  of  Nordhausen  Castle ;  the  £mperor  took  up  the  matter  very  warmly, 
and  wrote  very  urgent  letters  both  to  the  archbishop  and  to  his<  aUies,  the 
electors  of  Brandenbuig  and  the  Palatinate,  in  which  he  ordeied  them  to 
respect  the  law  of  nations.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  quarrel 
for  precedence  between  the  Swedish  ambasaadiesa.  Countess  Lilienroth, 
and  the  Countess  Horn;  in  the  squabble,  the  Countess  liliensoth  felt 
herself  insulted  because  the  other  lady  said  to  her,  "  Madame,  voua  km  tme 
impertineiUe ;"  and  her  husband  made  a  heavy  compkunt  to  the  States- 
General  thereapon.  At  a  later  date,  she  imagined  herself  inaolted  by  a. 
young  lawyer,  who  spoke  to  her  while  she  was  leaning  out  of  window  one 
evening;  but  as  he  had  not  employed  insolent  language,  the  States* 
General  saw  no  reason  to  give  the  ambassador  the  satisfactiou  which  he 
demanded;  whereupon  the  latter  asked  for  his  passport,  and  weat  off 
to  his  native  land.  Lucky  is  the  envoy  who  has  not  a  wife  so  jealoua  of 
ha  privilegea  as  the  Countesa  Idhenioth,  and  who  appeaza  to  have  canaed 
her  poor  huaband  incessant  trouble. 

An  occumnoe,  which  might  have  had  serious  oonsequenoes,  took  jdaoe 
at  Vienna  in  1730,  with  the  wife  of  the  Prussian  envoy.  Yon  Brandt 
She  was  driving,  with  her  daughter,  past  a  religioud  procession,  and  the 
mob,  excited  by  a  priest,  insisted  on  the  two  ladies  getting  out,  and  on 
their  refusal,  they  were  forcibly  diag^;ed  forth  by  two  men*  The  Anstrian 
Government  had  the  ktter  at  onee  thrown,  into  prison,  and  they  aftecwaida 
asked  pardon  of  the  envoy  on  their  knees,  and  in  chains ;  but  the  priest 
escaped  witkout-any  puniahmant,  because  the  Giovemment  dedared  that  it 
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had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  As  undoubted  as  the  inviolability  of 
ambassadors*  wives,  is  their  freedom  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign 
state  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  all  other  privileges,  remain  equally  valid  after 
their  husbands*  death.  The  practice  of  the  several  eourts  has  always  been 
the  same  in  this  respect,  although  some  wTiters  have  now  and  then  made 
the  arbitrary  assertion  that,  by  the  death  of  an  envoy,  his  widow  at  once 
returns  to  private  life.  This  idea  originates  from  a  confusion  between  the 
functions  of  the  embassy  and  its  privileges :  the  former  certainly  cease 
tlirough  the  demise  of  the  envoy,  but  not  the  latter.  Should  these  cease 
and  determine  before  the  return  of  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  to  their 
native  country,  it  only  takes  place  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period, 
which  is  either  decided  by  the  laws,  or  peremptorily  settled  by  the  foreign 
sovereign.  These  principles  are  applicable  ip  the  wives  of  all  envoys,  and 
especially  to  ambassadresses,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  possess  a  more 
independent  title  to  their  privileges  than  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to 
their  husbands*  suite.  Moser  has  written  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject 
— **  How  long  an  ambassador*s  widow  enjoys  the  privileges  of  her  deceased 
husband  ;**  and  one  of  the  cases  which  he  quotes  is  interesting.  The  wife 
of  a  foreign  envoy  at  the  Viennese  court  remained  there  when  a  widow. 
No  time  w^as  settled  during  which  she  must  return  home,  or  lose  her 
privileges  and  be  regarded  as  a  private  person,  and  hence,  when  she  died, 
a  few  years  after,  she  still  held  the  ambassadorial  privileges,  which  had 
never  been  recalled  during  her  lifetime.  Upon  her  death,  the  question 
was  raised  whether  these  privileges  were  applicable  to  her  will,  and  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Exchequer  gave  aa  opinion  to  the  contrary  effect. 
Moser  attacks  this  judgment,  and  declares  that  the  court  was  incompetent 
to  decide  the  question,  because  the  lady  was  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
during  her  lifetime. 

As  a  rule,  a  period  is  allowed  in  most  eountriesfor  the  duration  of 
the  ambassadorial  privileges  of  the  widow  of  an  envoy — ^generally  one 
year ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  if  the  amboaaadxesB  should  remain  in  the 
foreign  capital,  after  her  husband's  recall,  or  with  him.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  the  ambassador's  wife  becomes  a  private  person, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  if  sh^  had  returned  home  immediately  upon  her 
husband's  recall. 
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BT  THOMAS   MILLKE. 

With  one  hand  pressed  against  her  head. 
This,  to  herself,  the  lady  said : — 

"  Bat  Sorrow  cannot  always  weep, 

Nor  Grief  be  ever  making  moan ! 
For  tears  will  dry,  and  sighs  will  sleep. 

And  Memory  be  left  all  alone, 
To  pace  the  chamber  of  the  mind — 

With  gloomy  shadows  overcast — 
And  see  if  she  can  solace  find 

Among  those  pictures  of  the  past 
With  which  it  everywhere  is  hung, 

The  living  mingling  with  the  dead; 
And  round  the  shifting  circle  swung 

So  quick — I  look  on  all  in  dread. 

'*  Thus  ever  on  the  past  I  gaze, 
What  was,  still  linked  to  what  is  now, — 

Like  one  who  in  a  wildering  maze 

Goes  round  about,  but  knows  not  how. 

"  I  sleep ! — but  in  my  love  awake 

Still  feel  about  for  him  in  bed, 
Shifting  my  arm,  as  if  to  make 

A  pillow  for  his  pretty  head. 
And  in  my  dreams  again  I  fold 

My  darling  closer  to  my  bosom. 
Then  wake  to  find  the  spot  is  cold 

Where  nestled  once  my  blue-eyed  blossom. 
His  form  in  many  a  thing  I  see. 

In  many  a  sound  I  seem  to  hear  him 
Cdlling,  as  he  once  called  to  me. 

And  start,  as  if  I  still  were  near  him. 
As  when  I  hummed  som6  plaintive  ditty. 

Of  Babes  who  in  the  Wood  lay  dead. 
And  woke  his  childish  tears  of  pity — 

The  only  happy  tears  we  shed. 
Quiet  doth  now  the  kitten  lie. 

Which  he  in  turn  did  tease  and  nurse; 
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It  played  about  when  he  was  by : 

Still  is  the  creaking  rocldng-horse, 
Of  which  I  did  so  oft  complain, 

When  mounted  there  he  shook  the  floor : 
Oh !  could  I  hare  thee  back  again, 

My  child  I  I  ne'er  would  murmur  more. 
That  rocking  sound  awoke  the  bird, 

And  it  would  sing,  and  thou  wouldst  shout 
Until  the  yeiy  house  seemed  stirred. 

Now — a  sad  silence  hangs  about. 
Made  sadder  if  that  poor  bird  sings. 

I  fix  my  eyes  upon  the  door. 
For  back  another  voice  it  brings. 

Whose  music  I  shall  hear  no  more. 
Worse  than  a  desert  unto  me 

My  garden  seems ;  I  sit  for  hours, 
And  all  the  while  I  only  see 

A  little  coffin  filled  with  flowers. 
And  then  sometimes  I  sit  and  mend 

The  garments  in  thy  gambols  torn ; 
'And  while  I  o'er  them  fondly  bend. 

Forget  they  will  no  more  be  worn ; — 
Think  how  this  rent  was  made  in  play. 

And  thftt  while  climbing  on  my  knee ; 
And  then  I  throw  the  work  away. 

And  cbisp  my  hands  in  misery. 
The  mat  on  which  thou  knelt'st  to  pray. 

My  folded  hands  enclosing  thine, 
I  now  bow  down  on  thrice  a  day ; — 

To  me  it  is  a  holy  shrine. 
I  doze  at  times ;  and  fancy  brings 

His  footstep  sounding  on  the  stair : 
His  little  hands  untie  my  strings. 

His  busy  fingers  pull  my  hair. 
And  then  I  waken  with  a  start. 

And  wonder  how  the  inward  eye 
Makes  such  a  fluttering  at  the  heart. 

Then  say,  '  This  love  can  never  die.' 

I  fondly  hoped  I  should  have  seen 

Thy  children  gathering  round  my  knee ; 
Pictured  the  comfort  they'd  have  been 

In  my  old  age  to  thee  and  me. 
With  her  thou  to  thy  heart  wouldst  fold  : 

But  while  I  sat  and  wove  the  chain 
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In  fancied  links  of  lengthening  gold. 
It  suddenly  was  snapped  in  twain. 

"  I  saw  ihee  in  my  dreams  last  nigkt. 

Sitting  beside  a  starry  gate, 
'Mid  other  children  robed  in  light. 

Who  for  their  mothers  seemed  t«  wait. 
As  if  they  feared  to  go  alone. 

Where  golden  pillars  stretched  away, 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  a  throne. 

And  in  my  dieam  I  heard  thee  say, 
'  My  mother  now  will  soon  be  heie ; 

She  is  already  on  her  way/ 
And  then  I  seemed  to  enter  there. 

And  thou  didst  lead  me  by  the  hand. 
And  to  an  angel  named  my  name. 

Who  by  the  starry  gate  did  stand. 
And  while  I  hmug  my  head  in  shame. 

And  feared  he  would  not  let  me  in, 
I  heard  these  pleading  words  from  thee, — 

'  Angel !  my  Mother's  greatest  sin. 
While  upon  earth,  was  loving  me.' 
And  then  we  both  knelt  at  his  fleet. 

While  heavenly  music  'gan  to  soond ; 
And  voices,  for  this  earth  too  sweet, 

Anthem'd  within,  '  The  loit  is  found  i ' ' 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  BENGAL.* 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  Indian  Cbancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  detafled  financial  statament,  is  the  fact  that  part  of  the  snipiba 
revenufi  of  the  enpire  is  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  popuhur 
education  in  India.  Last  winter,  the  OAtives  themselves  had  taken  up  the 
question  of  education.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  a  public  meeting  of  a  large 
number  of  educated  men  was  held  is  Cakutta;  an  "  Appeal  to  the  Britiak 
Nation  "  was  adopted,  and  sent  to  England :  though  imsuccessful,  as  far 
as  the  obtainment  of  pecuniary  aid  from  this  country  is  concerned,  the 
movement  haa^  we  understand,  resulted  in  the-  establishment  of  a  college 
in  the  metropolis  of  Bntiah  India.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a 
atatesman  of  high  standing  and  Indian  experience  was  asked  to  lead  the 
movement  ociginated  by  the  natives;  but  he  doubted  the  likelihood  of 
deriving  immediate  support  fioom  Great  Britain^  and  almost  instinctively 
said  that  these  would  be  a  surplus  in  the  revenue  of  India  during  the 
present  year,  and  that  some  portbn  of  it  was  sure  to  be  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  This^  we  are  ghid  to  aay,  has  actually  coma 
to  pass.  Muck  of  the  success  in  that  object,  however,,  will  depend  upcoi. 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  fund  is  laid  out. 

We  propose  in  thia  papor  to  take  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  done  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Bengal — a  country  which 
contains  nearly  30,000,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects — ^and  will  conclude 
with  indicating  the  shartcomings  of  the  system  pursued,  throwing  out,  at 
the  same  time,  a  few  suggestions  of  our  own.  At  the  outset  it  ought  ta 
to  be  premised,  however,  that  our  remarks  shall  apply  to  naUve  education 
only,  and  not  to  English  education,  as  given  at  colleges  and  schools,  the 
good  influence  of  which  must  necessarily  be.  confined  within  the  small 
circle  of  higk  and  nch  dassea. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1835,  Mr.  William  Adam  was  appointed  by 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  to  investigate  the  condition  of  native  education  in 
Bengal.  New  asr  the  field  waa,  Mr.  A.  succeeded,  by  his  painstaking 
inquiries,  in  publiahing  three  reports,  which,  are  still  referred  to  by 
educationists  as  vecy  valuable^documents  on  the  subject.  He  found  that„ 
in  the  vernacular  schools,  a  little  knowledge  of  readiag,  waiting,  and 
arithmetic  only  was  aimed  at.  In  the  case  of  the  seminaries  of  Sanskril,, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  learning,  Mr.  A.,  while  justly  acknowledging  the 
importance  of  old  Oriental  literature,  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  insufficiency 
of  either  Sanscrit,  An^ic,  or  Persian  education  for  the  proper  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind..  He  suggested  various  means  for  improving  these 
schools  ;^   sueh  as  public  and  periodical  examinations   of  teachtars  and 

*  1.  Beports  on  tiie  State  of  Education  in  BengaL    By  WHliam  Adam, 
Calcnttay  1888. 

2.  BepoitK  of  tha  IHsector  of  Publio  Instmction  in  IJengal.     CkLcntta^ 
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scholars,  distribution  of  rewards,  publication  of  improyed  school  books, 
establishment  of  normal  schools,  &c.  Valuable'  as  these  and  many  other 
suggestions  were,  they  were  not  immediately  adopted  by  the  Groremment. 
Indeed,  very  little  was  done  by  Government  towards  improving  native 
education  until  the  time  of  Lord  Hardinge's  administration,  when  a 
hundred  model  vernacular  schools  were  established.  There  was,  however, 
no  adequate  supervision  provided  for  them,  and  consequently,  so  far  firom 
proving  models  to  schools  founded  by  natives,  most  of  them  ceased  to 
exist  within  a  short  time. 

It  was  in  1854  that  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Education  Despatch  (dated 
1 9  th  of  July)  was  sent  to  India,  and  educational  operations  were 
commenced  in  good  earnest.  Happily  for  Bengal,  the  services  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt  were  then  available.  Though  not  at  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department,  on  account  of  his  juniority,  Mr.  Pratt  practicaUj 
took  the  lead  in  the  improvement  of  native  education.  He  either 
originated,  or  chiefly  helped  to  carry  out,  the  following  measures : — 

The  organization  of  a  committee  for  the  improvement  of  schools.  The 
committee  considered  the  details  of  school  management,  compilation  of 
school  books,  &c.,  and  published  a  valuable  report  on  the  best  methods  iot 
adoption. 

The  institution  of  a  Vernacular  Literature  Society,  for  the  publicaiion 
of  cheap  books  of  a  healthy  character. 

The  issue  of  a  politico-literary  Bengali  newspaper,  and  a  Bengali 
penny  magazine,  with  plates.  These  periodicals  far  surpassed  in  merit 
their  predecessors,  published  in  Calcutta. 

The  circulation  among  teachers  of  a  pampMet  explaining  the  proper 
management  of  schools,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  dissemination  of  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  zemindars  and  others, 
pointing  out  the  motives  of  Government  in  adopting  the  educational 
measures,  and  the  advantages  which  all  classes  would  derive  horn  the 
spread  of  education,  supported  by  texts  from  Sanskrit. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  of  industrial  arts,  which,  though  short- 
lived,  has  produced  many  pupils,  who  are  now  earning  their  livelihood  as 
draftsmen,  lithographers,  photographers,  engravers,  modellers,  &c.  What 
an  acquisition  these  men  are  to  Bengal,  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing 
their  productions  with  those  of  the  genuine  native  school. 

The  Grovemment,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  its  newly-created 
staff  of  a  director,  four  or  five  inspectors,  and  several  deputy  inspectors, 
established  model  and  normal  schools,  and  sanctioned  grants-in-aid  to 
institutions  established  by  natives.  It  was,  we  believe,  at  the  instanoB  of 
Mr.  Wobdrow — a  very  energetic  inspector — ^that  the  "  cirde-tcacbing  *' 
system  was  established.  Three  or  four  indigenous  schools,  situated  three 
or  four  miles  apart,  conducted  by  gurumohtuhoyn,  or  village  teacberr> 
constituted  a  circle,  which  was  placed  under  the  superintendeaoe  of  a 
person  of  comparatively  superior  education.    With  all  this  appanto,  and 
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the  constant  supervision  of  inspectors  and  their  deputies,  the  Education 
Department  manifested  an  activity  which,  in  the  old  regime,  it  had  never 
before  shown. 

In  another  direction,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Long  (of  NU  Durpan  celebrity), 
heartily  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been 
placed,  has  been  labouring  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object,  viz.,  the 
improvement  of  native  education.  He  visited,  very  often  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  a  large  number  of  natives  at  their  homes,  encouraged  them  to  use 
their  best  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  their  countrymen,  and  brought  to 
light  these  important  facts, — that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  not 
less  than  8,000,000  Bengali  books  have  been  printed  and  sold,  while 
during  half  a  century,  more  than  1,800  distinct  works,  either  original  or 
translations  from  Sanskrit,  English,  and  Persian,  have  been  produced. 

AH  this  is  good  enough  as  a  b^pnning,  but  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
ne  plua  ultra  of  native  education.  We  are  prepared  to  show  that  the 
success  hitherto  attained  has  faUen  far  short  of  the  means  employed.  The 
Yery  existence  of  indigenous  schools  and  literature,  so  far  from  telling 
favourably  for  their  further  improvement,  is,  in  fact,  a  bar  against  such 
progress ;  just  as  one  can  write  a  good  or  a  bad  sentence  on  a  piece  of 
blank  paper,  but  nothing  legibly  on  a  piece  which  is  soiled  with  spots. 
Further,  the  present  educational  measures  themselyes  are  susceptible  of 
Modification,  so  as  to  be  more  efficacious  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

What  sort  of  education  ought  the  natives  of  India  to  receive? 
Assuredly  the  solicitude  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  making 
the  Indians  better  readers,  writers,  and  accountants  only.  The  writers  of 
the  famous  Education  Despatch  of  1854,  expressed  their  wish  "io  see 
thai  educatum  exiended  in  India  which  hoe  fir  its  otjwt  the  diffusion  of  the 
improved  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  qf  Europe;  in  short,  of 
European  knowledge.*'  This  ought  to  be  the  Intimate  object  of  both  the 
British  Government  and  British  nation.  But  there  are  defects  in  the 
present  system,  which  place  the  attainment  of  that  object  vezy  many  years 
further  off.     To  descend  into  detail. 

The  natives  want  better  model  schools  and  normal  schools  than  they 
have.  The  experimental  and  moral  sciences  and  useful  arts  should  form 
the  chief  element  of  instruction  in  such  institutions.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  never  attracted  adequate  attention.  The  easy  studies  of  history, 
geography,  and  fables,  prevail  at  present.  This  is  a  mistake.  Such 
instruction  is  valuable  for  the  expansion  of  the  mind,  where  it  is  not 
already  encumbered  with  prejudices.  But  the  case  is  different  with  a 
Hindu  child*.  He  (to  illustrate  our  point)  is  taught  by  his  friends  and 
relatives  ta  believe  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  is  surrounded  by  oceans  of 
salt,  curd,  milk,  &c.,  and  he  cannot  accept  a  mere  statement  to  the  contrary 
in  a  printed  book.  He  innocently  thinks  that  if  there  can  be  an  ocean  of 
salt,  which  is  an  article  of  food,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  pious  pilgrims  who  annually  repair  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
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witli  the  66a,  -wiiy  dhoidd  not  ibere  he  as  well  an  ooean  of  cord,  or  another 
of  milk  P  The  parents  look  upon  a  book  of  geogiap^iy  as  a  lepository  of 
falsehoods.  The  importance  of  history  is  not  at  all  acknowled^,  except 
as  it  records  the  workingB  and  exploits  'of  the  gods.  It  is  considered  a 
mere  waste  of  time  to  eare  to  know  wliat  an  Alexander  or  a  Cssar  had 
done  in  the  eonsftries  of  the  Mla^okhmt,  or  barlnrians.  The  fables  (f 
.fflsop,  in  Bengali,  cKOite  langhter  among  the  natxyea,  asnd  bring  down 
'TOntempt  npon  EHVopem  learning  itself.  The  coaaequenoe  of  such  a 
mode  of  instmctiati  is,  that  a  Sindu  lad,  -when  he  oomes  ovt  of  a  ▼ernacolar 
Bciiool,  remains  as  etasnch  a  Hindu  at  heart  as  ever.  Nay,  the  writer  of 
this  artide  has  known  tHumm  of  Engfish  colleges,  who  could  expatiate  on 
the  beanties  of  Shaikspere,  who  could  tell  at  a  momeot'v  i^ectiou  tiie 
distance  between  two  inoonsidenahle  towna  in  England,  yet  who  worshqiped 
the  idols  in  all  serionaness.  To  set  mmpletely  aaide  Hindu  vuperstitkm,  a 
scientific  and  moral  education  alone  is  eomptftent.  Almost  at  eveiy  step, 
the  studeirt  will  find  positiYe  proofe  aa  t9  the  tntstworthineBB  of  Enopeaa 
aoieBee,  and  tiie  foolishness  of  the  ideas  of  las  own  ignorant  eoantfymen. 
History  and  geogmpliy  should  be  eonfined  to  the  higher  dasaes  in  the 
school.  Hie  useful  arts  will  not  -only  he  natsFally  hlaad  tm  an  degant 
occupation,  but  will  prove  attractive  to  pt^pfla  ^nem  motives  of  mere  gain. 
Knowledge  of  improved  agrioukure  and  Mamrfanitanes  ahcndd  also  fonn  a 
part  of  dtndy  in  certain  ▼emaeular  vchoois. 

A  naiaive  deputy  magistrale  onoe  «aid  to  «  depufy  inq)ector,  "  Toa  are 
Boattering  food  before  people  who  do  not  feel  famigTy."  We  hare, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that «  aoieirtifie  education  wfll  be  euffioiently 
fdleetual  to  create  an  appetite  for  European  knoidedge.  The  improved 
instituftienB  will  theicAiy  he  held  in  msve  ^espeet  than  4R3iie«il8  generally 
are. 

Of  course,  superior  teachers  are  required.  They  afaoold  not  only  be 
initiated  into  the  art  of  teaching,  but  also  Into  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
particular  sciences,  as  natural  philosophy,  chemiitiy,  geology,  the  moral 
sciences,  &c. 

The  students,  after  finishing  their  eourse,  should  receive  suitable 
rewards ;  we  mean  beside  the  usual  reward  df  sdiolarships,  and  books,  or 
certificates,  lict  them  have  appointments  under  Ckivenunent.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  unpublished  ofiSdal  reports  of  a 
deputy  inspector.  He  says,  writing  to  his  superior,  "It  would  be 
repeating  what  you  already  know — ^that  the  people  of  this  countiy  do  not 
Appreciate  education.  They  imderstand  it  to  be  only  as  a  means  of 
securing  employment  imder  Government ;  and  when  this  does  not  happen, 
they  deem  it  worse  than  useless.  Their  reason  is,  that  if  a  lad  had  not 
been  detained  at  a  school,  he  might  have  been  usefdl  in  other  ways." 
Again, — "  It  is  repeatedly  brought  to  my  notice  that  so  few  persons  have 
obtained  employmeitt  under  Grovemment  from  among  the  holden  of 
certificates.     On  my  mentioning  the  fact  to  Mr.  C ^  the  revmuc 
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oommisstoner  of  the  dinaion,  he  said  that  those  that  are  educated  at 
schools  are  not  properly  qualified  to  fill  up  situatioos.  Now  this  &ct 
deorly  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  tiie  low  estinuition  in  which  the  school- 
educated  persons  aze  hdd  (peihiqM  justly)  by  the  highest  local  functionaries, 
OR  acooont  of  their  inferior  capacities  to  hold  responsible  situations ;  aad, 
on  the  other,  the  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  our  promises  of 
enabling  their  children  to  fiH  up  GoYemment  i^ipointments  in  future  by 
subjecting  them  to  sdiod  education.  This  circmnstanee  alone  is  snfficieiit 
to  Hullify  our  best  efforts.'^  The  objections  of  the  eomnussioner  might  \m 
obviated  by  giving  instruction  in  official  business  at  schools;  and  thus 
the  alumm  of  sdiools  would  be  rewarded,  while  uneducated  and  unprin- 
cipled amiak,  who  now  monopolize  the  offices  and  courts  of  justice  in  the 
country,  would  be  superseded  by  persons  of  higher  moral  character  and 
efficiency. 

Another  means  of  improving  native  education  is  to  clothe  the  officers 
of  the  department  with  some  sort  of  authority.  Mere  exhortation  on  their 
part  has  proved  insufficient.  To  quote  again  from  the  deputy  inspector's 
report, — "  To  point  out  to  the  people  the  intrinsic  worth  of  education,  is, 
according  to  them,  exposing  our  weakest  side.  I  felt  the  full  force  of 
what  Mr.  R.  B.  Chapman  has  said  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Behar 
(Eeport  for  the  quarter  ending  Janoaiy,  1856,  para.  14).  The  inhabitants 
of  Keudraparah  actually  said  that  I  have  been  sent  by  Government  '  to 
cuny  favour '  with  the  people.  Inhabitants  of  other  villages  express  their 
wonder  at  the  Government  being  so  unreasonable  as  to  send  a  person  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  them  to  establish  schools,  without  being,  at  the 
same  time,  ready  to  maintain  those  schools  at  their  own  expense."  The 
truth  is,  that  in  a  country  Hke  India,  scarcely  anything  for  the  public 
good  can  be  done,  except  by  a  haqueem,  or  "  one  having  authority."  We 
do  not  recommend  that  the  legitimate  functions  of  a  judge  or  a  magistrate 
should  be  taken  up  by  an  inspector,  or  his  deputy ;  but  we  believe  that, 
very  advantageously,  the  inspectors  of  schools  may  be  made  honorary 
magistrates ;  and  their  deputies,  inspectors  of  thanas,  or  police  stations  in 
the  country.  Thus  the  notoriously  corrupt  podioe  in  Bengal  might  be 
kept  in  check  in  their  malpractioes ;  while  the  officen  of  the  Education 
Department  would  be  enabled  to  perform  their  own  proper  duties  more 
satisfactorily,  without  entailing  any  additional  expense  to  the  State. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  providing  efficient  means  for  the 
education  of  the  females.  The  subject  itself  has  now  and  then  attracted 
the  attention  of  British  philanthropists  in  India,  but  very  seldom  has 
the  right  way  to  success  been  taken.  It  has  been  suggested  that  educated 
European  females  of  high  character  should  be  employed  as  missionaries ; 
that  they  should  frequently  visit  the  homes  of  rich  and  respectable  Hindus 
and  Mahommedans,  and  try,  by  conversation,  to  enlighten  the  inmates  of 
the  zenanah,  A  knowledge  of  medicine  would  be  invaluable  in  such 
teachers.     Times  have  now  so  far  changed  that,  we  believe,  the  natives 
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will  open  their  doors  to  the  female  missionaries,  if  they  avoid  interference 
with  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  religions. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  impetus  to  the  advancement  of  a 
nation  should  originate  from  within.  Such  has  been  the  chaxacteristic  of 
the  enterprising  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  witli 
regard  to  the  people  of  India.  Their  minds  are  so  crippled  by  a  fake 
religion,  with  its  concomitant  evils,  that  they  can  do  nothing  great  of 
themselves  unless  help  comes  from  without.  The  Grovemment  cannot,  for 
obvious  reasons,  do  everything ;  the  co-operation  of  the  British  nation  with 
them  is  needed.  It  would,  we  think,  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  expatiate 
on  the  necessity  of  such  co-operation,  in  ameliorating  the  physical,  moral 
condition  of  nearly  200,000,000  of  people  now  under  the  sway  oi  Great 
Britain. 


TREASURES. 

A  CUEL  of  dark  brown  hair. 

Hid  in  a  locket  of  gold ; 
A  ling  set  round  with  pearls, 

Of  fashion  quaint  and  old. 

That  locket  nestles  close 

In  my  bosom,  night  and  day ; 
That  ring — since  it  left  the  finger 

Of  the  dear  one  far  away. 

The  ring  I  wear  for  hope. 

The  locket  I  wear  for  faith ; 
The  heart  that  throbs  beneath  them 

Win  be  true  till  my  day  of  death. 

Take  them  both  to  my  lover. 

When  I  am  freed  from  strife : 
There  are  many  joined  by  death. 

Who  might  never  be  one  in  life. 

KiNOiwoop  Cubs. 
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Goddess  more  devoutly  worshipped  tlum  the  Bona  Dea ;  more  honoured 
than  Dhina  of  the  Ephesians ;  more  revered  than  the  Athenian  Pallas ; 
more  loved  than  the  Aphrodite  of  Paphos ;  more  powerful  than  Juno, — 
Fashion, — ^thou  universal  deity  of  modem  civilization,  who  from  the 
banks  of  the  muddy  Seine  dost  issue  oracles  that  are  as  clearly  understood 
and  as  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  Thames  as  by  the  Neva,  by  the  Tagus  as 
by  the  Danube,  by  the  classic  Tiber  as  by  the  mighty  Mississippi,  by  the 
blue  Adriatic  as  by  the  foggy  Scheldt, — ^what  copious  reminiscences  could 
I  produce  respecting  some  of  thy  most  celebrated  devotees  I 

What  sacrifices  at  thy  altar  have  I  seen  1  What  eccentricities  of  praise 
have  I  heard !  What  extremes  have  I  witnessed ! — ^what  contrasts  beheld  1 
Prom  long  waists  to  no  waists ;  from  hoops  to  close-fitting  gowns ;  from 
strait  skirts  again  to  balloon  crinolines ;  from  Babel-like  coiffures  to  flowing 
crops;  from  coal-scuttle  bonnets  to  pork-pie  hats;  and  from  the  most 
expansive  of  flops  to  the  most  Lilliputian  of  "  mushrooms."  In  the  other 
sex,  from  cocked  hats  to  flower-pots ;  from  wide-awakes  to  turbans ;  from 
wide  skirts  to  swallow-tails ;  from  ruffles  to  turned-back  wristbands ;  from 
stand-ups  to  fall-downs ;  from  frills  to  fronts ;  from  pantaloons  to  peg- 
tops  ;  from  buckled  shoes  to  wrinkled  Hessians ;  and  from  Bluchers  to 
Alberts. 

What  unalterable  ceremonials  have  I  seen  discarded ! — ^what  exclusive 
prejudices  abandoned!  At  Court;  at  the  opera;  in  the  ball-room;  at  the 
concert;  on  the  race-course;  in  the  park;  at  the  hunt;  and  upon  the  sea-beach. 
Ever-changing,  ever-exacting  power,  what  a  vista  is  presented  to  the  eye 
when  I  look  back  upon  the  drama  of  life  that  owed  all  its  human  interest  to 
thy  favour,  whether  conferred  upon  the  senseless  extravagance  of  a  Hughes 
Ball,  the  childish  fooleries  of  a  "  pea-green  Hayne,"  the  real  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Bulwer,  the  effeminate  dandyism  of  a  BrummeU,  or  the  refined 
taste  of  a  D'Orsay ! 

Time  and  space  not  being  available  for  doing  justice  to  such  a  varied 
retrospect,  my  readers  must  rest  content  with  a  scene  or  two  in  which 
every  walking  gentleman  found  it  necessary  to  support  a  character  of  some 
sort,  and  individuals  moving  in  the  very  highest  positions  came  forward  to 
play  a  particular  rSle.  Bank  having  set  the  example,  wealth  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  closely  as  Birmingham  imitates  Paris  jewellery,  and 
Spitalfields  copies  Lyons  silks. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  a 
young  man  made  his  appearance  in  the  height  of  the  London  season  in  Bond 
Street,  attracting  as  much  attention  from  the  loungers  about  Long's  and 
the  old  Naval  Club  nearly  opposite,  as  the  remarkable  vehicle  in  which  he 
was  seen.  He  drove  a  pair  of  horses  that,  from  their  figure  and  actioui 
must  have  been  matched  at  an  enormous  expense ;  the  curride,  then  new 
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— ^for  such  it  was — ^was  pronounced  tlie  most  elegant  carriage  that  had 
ever  been  turned  out  of  Long  Acre.  The  body,  beautifully  painted  and 
richly  lined,  was  shaped  like  a  concave  scallop-sbell,  mounted  on  light 
springs.  The  new  harness  glittered  with  silver;  and  ocmspicaous  among 
the  ornaments  was  a  crest,  displaying  a  gamecock  witli  expanded  wings 
and  open  beak,  with'  the  legend  beneath,  "  While  I  lire,  I'll  crow."  The 
wheels  were  bright  with  well-harmonized  colours,  and  a  highly  polished 
cross-bar  was  balanced  over  the  backs  of  the  well-groomed  steeds,w  hose 
foam  tossed  about  like  flakes  of  snow  as  they  curveted  and  champed  under 
the  guidance  of  their  driver. 

The  stranger  was  of  medinm  height,  yet  of  weU-prc^ortioned  figure. 
His  features  did  not  find  many  admirers,  but  this  may  have  been  owii^  to 
the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  for  though  somewhat  harsh  in  their 
outline,  their  expression  was  not  disagreeable.  The  blackness  and  curiiness 
of  his  hair  and  whiskers,  added  to  the  tropical  tint  of  his  skin,  made  manj 
of  the  spectatcNTs  set  him  down  as  an  Eastern  prince ;  and  it  was  readfly 
believed  that  he  was  some  powerful  and  wealthy  ngah,  direct  &om  India, 
on  a  visit  to  the  iUustrious  ''  John  Company."  He  wore  the  queer-shaped 
beaver  hat  then  in  vogue ;  a  tall  shirt  collar,  encircled  by  a  ydlow  bandaiuiy 
with  a  scientific  tie ;  a  dose-fitting  blue  surtout,  the  front  entirdiy  covered 
with  frogs  and  braid ;  tight  pantaloons  of  ribbed  ekith,  of  the  same  ocdour ; 
and  Hessian  boots,  carefully  wrinkled  up  the  hg^  and  set  off  at  top  with 
a  rich  tassel. 

By  his  side  sat  a  younger  man,  somewhat  difiTeieni  in  comploion,  as 
well  as  in  other  characteristics ;  but  as  he  happened  to  be  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  I  shall,  of  course,  be  excused  any  further  reference  to  than 
or  him. 

My  companion  was  no  Eastern  prince ;  he  was  the  heir  of  aa  extensive 
coffee  planter  in  the  island  of  Desierara,  reported  to  have  kfl  immense 
wealth,  as  well  as  large  estates,  with  almost  innumerable  ^ves»  productng 
vast  quantities  of  sugar  as  well  as  coffee.  He  had  recently  arrived  is 
England,  with  the  determination  of  making  a  figure  in  the  gay  world  of 
London,  in  whidi  the  reputation  of  £40,000  a  year  to  squander  had 
already  sufficed  to  bring  him  a  fair  share  of  fame;  though  only  within  a 
circumscribed  limit.  His  portrait,  however,  was  being  engraved  for  a 
magacine,  and  his  patzonage  was  eagerly  sought  by  such  West-end  trades- 
men aa  had  contrived  to  learn  his  lesidenee. 

The  cause  of  my  being  associated  with  him  waa  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  kinsw<Mnan  of  mine,  who, 
however,  waa  far  from  being  satisfied  that  "  to  that  complexion  At  must 
come  at  last,"  and  gave  him  no  «ncoungement.  I,  being  fireqnently  in 
her  company,  shared  largely  in  the  attentioBa  the  dusky  suitor  bestowed 
upon  her  family,  and,  as  I  must  confess,  liking  the  fun  of  the  thing,  was 
often  with  him  when  he  drove  through  the  puUic  thoronghfiEUDes. 

He  was  extrcimely  amiable,  and  possessed  a  simplicity  of  chanoter  thit 
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made  us  look  more  indulgentlj  on  his  ecoe&iricities.  He  was  liberal  to 
profuaion,  and  permitted  no  expense  to  hinder  the  lealization  of  any  idea 
that  promised  to  bring  him  under  the  fiivourable  notice  of  the  higher 
daaaes  of  English  society. 

Ko  ohannd  seemed  so  diiectly  and  expeditiously  to  lead  to  this 
cherished  object  as  the  stage.  Eumours  had  reached  LondoD  thai  he  had 
astoni^ed  the  andienoe  of  a  provincial  theatre  by  his  performanee  of  one 
of  the  most  arduous  characters  in  the  Ikiglish  diama.  Suddenly  aU  his 
numerous  acquaintances  about  town  received  private  and  confidential 
announcements  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  similar  expeiimmt, — ^indeed, 
had  paid  a  large  sum  for  permission  to  appear  on  the  metropolitan  boards^ 
in  one  of  Shakspere's  finest  plays.  Our  astonishment  was  increased 
when  we  hehdd  in  the  HaymadEet  bilk  the  tragedy  of  ^Borneo  and 
Juliet "  advertised  for  lepreseBtation : — 

EOMEO,  BY  AN  AMATEUR  OF  FASHION. 

HT8   FIBST   APPEABAlfCnB  IN   LOKDON. 

Of  eourse  I  made  my  way  to  the  little  establishment  in  the  Hiqrmarket 
on  that  memorable  evening;  in  truth,  everybody  went  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  new  actor.  As  the  fame  of  his  six^ularities 
and  of  hifl  enormoius  foitune  had  by  this  time  spread  far  and  wide,  the 
hosse  was  crowded  in  eveiy  part. 

If  there  is  one  character  in  the  wide  mage  of  the  wonderful  creatioDS 
of  our  great  dramatic  poet  that  makes  unusual  demands  on  the  pecsooi, 
the  voice,  the  features,  and  the  talent  of  the  individual  attempting  its 
personation,  it  is  the  ardent  lover  of  the  impassioned  Juliet.  Imagine, 
therefore,  a  countenance  that  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  thst  of 
a  cKiBole,  and  a  figure  which  at  every  movement  betrayed  total  ignorsnoe 
of  dramatie  gesticulation,  dressed  in  a  conventional  costume  thai  then 
passed  unchidlenged  as  the  dress  of  an  Italian  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  which  were,  a  white  satin  hat, 
surmounted  by  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathcn  of  the  same  eoknar,  on  a  head 
with  the  wiry  black  hair  at  the  bade  tied  in  the  shape  of  a  door  knocker, 
wiAh  a  short  pigtail;  white  satin  tunie,  breeches,  and  shoes,  profusely 
ornamented  with  geld  spangles  and  modem  jeweUery;  and  fine  silk 
stockings  that  covered  a  pair  of  legs  jealoudy  maintained  in  a  position 
before  the  spectator  the  most  favourable  to  the  display  of  their  symmetry. 
Imagine  such  a  person  in  such  a  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  diamond- 
hiked  Court  sw(Krd  of  the  nineteenth  century — one  of  my  West  Indian 
friend's  latest  extravagances  —  indulging  in  gestures  totally  new  to 'a 
theatrical  audience,  and  grimaces  equally  original,  and  shouting  in  a  voace 
curiously  harsh,  and  the  reader  will  comprehend  something  of  the  effect 
he  produced. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  singular  performance^  boxes,  pit,  and 
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galleries  were  in  an  exalted  state  of  good  humour.  Indeed,  the  majority 
of  the  crowded  house  haying  been  furnished  with  tickets  at  the  cost  of  tbe 
new  actor,  ought  not  to  have  been  otherwise.  They  testified  their  gratitade 
by  their  liyely  appreciation  of  his  merit — every  moyement,  almost  ererj 
look,  exciting  their  approbation;  and  this  was  given  not  only  with  a 
hearty  zeal  that  testified  to  its  genuineness,  but  occasionally  with  a 
heartier  mirth  that  as  conspicuously  evinced  their  satisfaction.  All  the 
interesting  passages  won  rounds  of  applause ;  but  in  the  balcony  scene  tbe 
impression  created  was  tremendous.  Charles  Kemble,  though  a  very  great 
favourite,  had  never  produced  half  the  effect.  Many  persons  were  affected 
to  tears ;  which,  however,  streamed  down  cheeks  untouched  by  the  slightest 
influence  of  sorrow. 

The  crowning  portion  of  the  performance  was  unquestionably  tbe 
catastrophe.  Though  the  actor  had  exerted  himself  with  wonderfiil 
success  finom  his  first  remarkable  entrance  before  the  footlights,  be 
appeared  to  have  reserved  his  greatest  dramatic  powers  for  the  final  scene. 
Every  portion  won  the  most  vehement  plaudits,  which  rose  to  demonstra- 
tions of  an  extraordinary  description  when  he  died  upon  the  body  of  tbe 
really  unfortunitte  Juliet.  Bound  after  round  of  vehement  applaiue 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession — every  one  rivalling  his  neighbour 
in  a  determination  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  this  theatrical  phenomenon. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  storm  the  dead  Bomeo  solenmly  rose  to  life, 
and,  his  ostrich  plumes  majestically  waving,  his  spangles  shining  like 
stars,  with  his  diamond-hilted  rapier  carefully  carried  in  his  hand, 
advanced,  wearing  a  highly  gratified  smirk  upon  his  dusky  visage,  towards 
the  orchestra,  and  gravely  placing  his  legs  in  the  favourite  position,  bowed 
to  his  enlightened  patrons  amid  a  hurricane  of  eitearei,  bravos,  and  other 
encouraging  exclamations.  He  then — ^still  bearing  the  precious  deposit— 
solemnly  walked  back  to  his  post  beside  his  poisoned  mistress, — ^in  whom 
certain  movements  about  her  waist  showed  that  she  was  far  from  being  as 
dead  as  she  looked, — and  deliberately — with  identically  the  same  gestores 
and  articulation — died  over  again  I 

The  performance  was  so  thoroughly  unprecedented,  and  created  so 
unusual  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  play-going  public,  that  the  new 
actor  was  called  upon  more  than  once  to  repeat  it.  I  may  as  well  here 
add,  that  his  reputation  travelled  far  and  wide.  His  good  nature  was 
appealed  to  frequently,  and  never  in  vain,  by  travelling  Thespians,  who 
were  certain  of  crowded  houses — ^bams,  I  mean — ^whenever  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  announce  in  their  biUs  the  name  of  "The  Amateur  of 
Pashion.'*  The  result  was,  that  he  became  so  completdy  identified  in  tbe 
popular  mind  with  the  character  he  personated,  that  he  ever  afterwards 
received  its  name  as  a  prefix. 

Notwithstanding  this  (as  my  friend  was  pleased  to  consider  it) 
"  brilliant  success,"  he  was  not  brought  any  nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  ambitious  desires.    He  received  invitations,  it  is  true,  to  routs  and 
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assemblies  where  a  few  notabilities  were  seen,  and  was  for  a  time  looked 
upon,  at  least  at  Lady  Corke's,  as  a  lion  of  some  repute;  but  the  wish  of 
his  soul  was  to  gain  admission  to  the  circle  at  Carlton  House,  where  he 
was  sure  to  meet  the  deities  of  fashion,  who  made  that  celebrated  mansion 
their  Olympus.  Unfortunately,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  never  noticed 
"  The  Amateur  of  Pashion,"  and  months  passed  away  in  the  hope  deferred 
that  makes  dreamers  of  impossible  distinction  occasionally  heart-sick. 

He  now  ventured  to  express  to  certain  ''gentlemen  at  large,"  who 
borrowed  his  money,  rode  in  his  curricle,  and  ate  his  dinners,  his  secret 
aspirations :  these,  in  the  same  extremely  confidential  manner,  found  their 
wAy>  by  various  channels,  to  some  of  the  Prince's  attendants  or  associates, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed,  through  them  to  the  ear  of  His  Boyal  Highness ; 
for  one  day,  to  the  Amateur's  inconceivable,  to  his  inexpressible  gratifica- 
tion— a  gratification  that  with  incredible  activity  he  presently  endeavoured 
to  dififuse  in  every  possible  direction — a  letter  came  to  lus  address,  by  the 
twopenny  post,  enclosing  an  invitation  card  to  the  next  evening  reunion 
at  Carlton  House. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  this  much-coveted  dis- 
tinction created  in  the  mind  of  my  eccentric  friend.  His  tailor  was  sent 
for  post-haste,  and  at  least  an  hour  of  precious  time  passed  in  deciding 
upon  the  materials  of  a  new  dress  suit.  The  handsomest  ruffles,  the  most 
perfect  cravat,  were  purchased  without  delay,  and  entirely  regardless  of 
expense.  He  was  measured  for  a  pair  of  pumps,  that  were  to  be  fastened 
with  gold  buckles  set  with  diamonds.  The  diamond-hilted  sword  was 
polished  all  over  with  wash-leather  and  a  silk  handkerchief;  and  diamond 
buttons,  a  diamond  brooch,  and  a  diamond  ring  bought  for  the  occasion. 

All  proper  preparations  having  been  completed,  he  rehearsed  the 
speeches  he  intended  to  make  to  lus  royal  host,  and  prepared  himself  to 
take  his  share  in  the  brilliant  conversation  that  must  necessarily  ensue. 

The  night  fixed  for  the  party  arrived,  and  Carlton  House  was  as  gay 
as  a  profusion  of  wax  lights,  an  abundance  of  rococo  furniture,  and  a  throng 
of  ultra^fashionable  company  could  make  it. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificence  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  I  refer,  or  rather  in  this  and  one  or  two  equally  celebrated 
palatial  residences,  was  considered  taste.  I  will  therefore  merely  say, 
that  the  domestics  wore  their  state  liveries,  and  the  officers  of  the  House- 
hold their  Court  suits,  both  displaying  themselves  conspicuously  in  the 
sculptured  vestibule,  along  the  well-lighted,  crimson  carpeted  staircase,  and 
in  the  luxurious  anterooms  that  led  into  the  grand  saloon,  where  the 
princely  host  and  his  patrician  company  had  assembled. 

As  the  most  prominent  fig^ure  in  a  most  remarkable  tableau,  I  am 
bound  to  delineate  him  with  more  than  ordinary  care ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  I  am  endeavouring  to  narrate, 
demands  talents  from  lus  portrait  painter  to  which  I  am  afraid  I  can  put 
forward  no  pretensions. 
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In  his  dress,  as  in  Ins  manners,  His  Boyal  Hig^lmess  aimed  at  perfec- 
tion. His  toilet,  therefore,  was  singularly  refined  axKi  ekboraie.  On  tkia 
particular  oeeasion  he  wore  the  uniform  of  his  regfiment,  which  imqnestioQ- 
ably  set  off  Ins  handsome  person  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  was 
splendidly  embroidered;  in  short,  it  was  in  ereiy  re^^ect  worthy  to  admn 
a  royal  colonel  who  possessed  unrivalled  coimoisseurship  in  dress,  and  was 
known  to  he  as  thooroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  a  coat  as  he 
was  perfect  in  the  physiology  of  a  cravat — the  most  exalted  attainment 
then  possible  in  the  dandy  corricuhim. 

With  his  fine  bead  of  hair  carefully  powdered  and  confined  bdiind  by 
a  ribbon,  he  stood  sipping  out  of  a  Sevres  o^ee-enp,  in  the  centre  of  a 
gro«p  of  both  sexes,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  conversing  in  high  spirits, 
whilst  other  distinguished-looldng  persons  stood  or  sat  at  a  distance,  as 
though  belonging  to  a  less  privileged  coterie.  Some  talked  in  a  low  tone, 
as  they  supplied  themselves  with  the  refreshing  beverage  that  was  being 
handed  round,  but  many  ccmtented  themselves  with  playing  the  moie  quiet 
part  of  observers. 

Most  of  t^  gentlemen  were  in  uniform,  showing  that  they  belonged 
either  to  the  Court,  the  military,  or  the  naval  service ;  but  these  were  some 
half-doaen  individuals  in  private  dress — ^that  is,  wearing  the  fashionable 
evening  costmne  of  civilians.  Its  striking  features  were  a  long-taikd  doth 
coat,  with  lace  ruffles ;  high  shirt  odkr,  bound  by  a  fold  of  stiffened 
muslin,  tied  with  an  elaborate  bow;  satin  waistcoat  and  breeches;  silk 
stockings  and  pumps.  Sudi  persons  were  wdl-knovm  caricatmes;  and 
many,  indeed,  figured  in  the  print-shop  windows  in  St.  James's  Street. 
They  were  the  leading  ^  dandies'^  of  their  day.  It  most  be  oooftssed 
that  the  Prince  was  growing  stoat,  but  still  was  graceful  in  person,  and 
handsome  in  face. 

There  were  a  few  ladies  in  the  apartment,  aH  more  or  less  partaking  of 
the  best  type  of  English  aristocratic  beauty,  richly  apparelled  in  fall 
Court  costume — small  waists  and  demi-trains — ^with  ostrich  feathers  in 
their  hair,  and  rare  jewels  on  their  arms,  necks,  fingers,  and  ears ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  was  an  aristocratic  brunette,  with  lustrous  daik  eyes, 
wearing  a  rich  robe  of  €renoa  velvet,  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace,  and  a 
tuiban  apparency  made  of  a  Delhi  scarf,  in  which  the  plumage  of  a  bird 
of  paradise  increased  the  effect  produced  by  the  large  diamonds  ^vtened 
on  the  folds.  She  stood  near  a  piano,  then  just  inv^ited  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  harpsichord,  at  which  sat  a  foreign  professor,  a  daik-visaged 
man,  with  a  head  of  black  curly  hair,  dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion, 
who  enjoyed  high  patronage  as  a  mnricmaster. 

The  Prince,  having  ddivered  himself  of  a  repartee  with  princely  suooess, 
joined  the  patrician  beauty  at  the  piano,  and  presently  they  sung  tog^her 
the  tender  duet  firam  "  H  Don  Giovanni,"  "  La  ci  darem,**  to  the  professor's 
aooompaniment.  Very  tenderly  indeed  was  it  vocalized,  interrupted  ooiy 
by  a  murmured  bravo  !  or  hravmmo  I — brava  !  or  bnmM»ma  !  from  the 
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swarthy  possessor  of  the  music-stool,  or  a  whisper  of  admiration  from  the 
courtly  cognoscenti  in  the  background. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  pianist  bfroke  oat  into  transports,  expressed 
partly  in  enthusiastic  French,  partly  in  energetic  Italian,  and  the  attentive 
chorus  in  the  rear  ventured  to  breathe  audibly  their  transports  in  the 
Tulgar  vernacular. 

"  Well,  Latour,  have  I  fallen  off  much  in  my  singing  ?  "  inquired  the 
royal  vocalist,  taking  a  pinch  of  the  choicest  of  Fribourg's  productions, 
from  a  gold  snuif-box  set  round  with  brilliants. 

"Fallen  off!"  exclaimed  the  Court  musician,  apparently  in  extreme 
amazement ;  "  on  the  contrary,  yonr  Royal  Highness  has  improved  mar- 
vellously !  And  as  for  my  Lady  Countess,  her  voice  is  ravishing !  The 
divine  mae&tro  would  have  been  in  ecstasy  to  have  heard  his  duo  to  such 
perfection.     I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  two  such  unrivalled  pupils  1 " 

The  professor  glanced  round  the  circle  with  confidence,  and  beheld,  as 
he  expected,  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  his  opinion.  The 
Prince  was  evidently  pleased — singing  was  one  of  the  qualifications  His 
Boyal  Highness  prided  himself  in  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and 
the  Countess  might  have  appeared  to  be  blushing,  had  no  one  been  aware 
that  her  colour  was  only  transient,  when  affected  by  the  agency  of  soap 
and  water. 

"  Yes — ^ah !  the  thing  is  pretty !  Exceedingly  good  style,  Mosart  I 
Nice  music  to  go  to  sleep  to,"  here  exclaimed,  in  a  drawling  manner, 
an  elaborately  dressed  gentleman,  belonging  evidently  to  the  class  of 
civilians  I  just  now  referred  to,  coming  languidly  forward  from  on 
ottoman  where  he  had  been  reclining,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  yawning 
during  the  performance.  "But  I'm  monstrous  glad  I  wasn't  asked  to 
sing  it !     Horribly  fatiguing,  I  should  think ! " 

"Ah,  Brummell!"  replied  the  Prince,  good-humouredly,  "we  don't 
expect  such  prodigious  exertions  from  you.  A  man  who  surrenders  all  lus 
'time  to  the  study  of  his  person  cannot,  we  know,  find  leisure  for  culti- 
vating his  voice." 

The  sentence  was  regarded  as  a  bon  mot,  and  a  general  laugh  followed 
its  delivery — a  laugh,  though,  by  no  means  boisterous,  as  the  exertion  it 
would  have  required,  the  tight-laced  exquisites,  who  assisted  in  producing 
it,  could  not  have  attempted.  The  Court  musician  was  the  only  person 
who  appeared  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  joke.  His  hilarity,  however,  was  a 
litUe  in  excess. 

"Mr.  Brummell  is  content  to  gain  distinction  in  a  quiet  way!" 
observed  one  of  the  circle,  with  a  particularly  hilarious  and  rather  intel- 
lectual countenance.  "  He  has  evidently  no  ambition  of  making  a  noise 
in  the  world!" 

"  Not  bad,  Sheny,  by  Jove ! "  cried  the  Prince ;  and  immediately  the 
silk  bags  on  the  coat  collars  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  ostrich  feathers  in 
the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies,  were  agitated  by  the  same  mirthful  inclina- 
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tion — ^the  possessor  of  the  music-stool  laughing  at  least  a  semitone  higba 
than  before. 

*'  Vm  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  your  opinion  of  my  Tocal 
powers/'  answered  the  beau,  with  a  bow  that  was  scarcely  peroeptihle ; 
then  added,  with  much  emphasis,  "  Nevertheless,  I  beg  permissiQa  to 
remind  6ome  people  that  the  animal  usuidly  considered  to  make  the  loudest 
noise  in  domestic  life,  rarely  gets  appreciated  as  one  out  qf  the  common  /" 

The  professor  did  not  join  the  laugh  this  time. 

One  of  the  royal  pages  now  appeared  at  the  door,  and  immediately  a 
gentleman  of  the  Prince's  suite  moved  towards  him.  He  presently 
returned,  and  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  earnest  conversation  with 
another  member  of  the  Household,  apparently  in  a  higher  position,  who 
was  conversing  with  a  lady  near  the  piano.  The  latter  functionary 
speaking'  somewhat  imperatively,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  royal 
master,  who  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  dark-eyed  Countess's 
music-book,  while  M.  Latour  played  a  piece  of  his  own  composition,  thai 
he  had  lately  dedicated  to  his  patron. 

"What  is  it,  Bloomfield?"  inquired  the  Prince,  looking  up.  The 
pmon  thus  addressed  displayed  an  invitation  card,  which  he  said  had  just 
been  presented  at  the  door. 

"  A  manifest  forgery  I "  exclaimed  His  Eoyal  Highness,  examining  it 
through  a  gold  eye-glass ;  then  added,  with  a  look  of  displeasure,  "  Some 
one  has  taken  an  impardonable  liberty  in  concocting  this." 

There  were  signs  of  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  in  all  the  guests, 
male  and  female,  and  those  in  the  background  came  forward  to  show  the 
interest  they  took  in  the  very  strange  affair. 

''  Do  you  know  this  person,  Brummell  ?  "  inquired  the  Prince,  placii^ 
the  card  in  his  hand.  The  dandy,  with  a  critical  face,  read  the  name 
written  upon  it.  His  features  in  a  moment  expressed  the  most  intense 
astonishment,  with  a  laige  amount  of  indignation. 

'*  /  know  him  I "  he  exclaimed,  apparently  horror-struck,  "  why, 
he  makes  sugar  and  sells  coffee, — ^in  short,  is  a  sort  of  grocer.  How  amid 
I  know  such  a  man  P  " 

He  passed  the  card  contemptuously  to  a  largely  whiskered  exquisite, 
who  had  been  glancing  at  the  inscription  over  his  shoulder. 

**  Do  you  know  him,  Alvanley  ?  "  inquired  their  host. 

"  Is  it  the  black  fellow  who  played  Borneo  ?"  replied  the  individoal 
thus  addressed,  affectedly,  and  elevating  his  eyebrows  and  his  short  collar 
simultaneously.     "  Of  course,  I  don't  know  him  in  the  least." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  him.  Petersham  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  boast  of  that  honour,  I  assure  your  Boyal  Highness." 

"  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours.  Sherry  ?  " 

*'  Not  that  I  know  of.  But  were  it  possible  for  the  poor  man  to 
patronize  me  handsomely,  I  couldn't  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  object  to  his 
conntenanoe." 
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Wben  the  laugh  had  subsided,  the  great  dandy  said  authoritatively, 
"  The  person  is  not  presentable ;  that  style  of  thing  cannot  be  permitted 
here,  positively." 

The  Prince  seemed  to  have  been  good-naturedly  waiting  for  an  excuse 
for  not  disappointing  the  dupe  of  an  unworthy  trick.  He  looked  round 
the  circle,  and  beheld  in  the  general  expression  a  decided  disinclination  to 
associate  with  the  alleged  "  sort  of  grocer." 

Time  brought  about  its  revenges,  when  the  neglected,  almost  forgotten 
dandy,  after  a  long  expatriation,  in  vain  strained  his  feeble  sight  to  observe 
a  recognition  in  the  countenance  of  **  the  fat  friend  "  of  his  brighter  days, 
as  the  latter,  a  crowned  king,  passed  through  the  French  town  in  which 
he  lingered  out  a  melancholy  existence.  The  change  that  awaited  the 
Court  wit  was  still  nearer,  and  was  at  least  equally  humiliating. 

"  I  do  not  like  this  affair  at  all,"  observed  the  Prince,  at  last,  with  a 
vexed  look ;  then  added,  in  a  kindly  tone,  to  Colonel  Bloomfield,  "  Go  to 
this  gentleman,  and  undeceive  him  in  a  way  not  to  hurt  his  feelings, — 
taking  care  to  express  the  extreme  regret  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  such 
an  accident  should  have  occurred. 

*'  Now,  Lady  Jersey,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  dork-eyed  countess, 
''  let  us  try,  with  Latour,  something  by  the  new  Italian  composer,  whose 
productions  are  now  so  much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent."  # 

"  My  dear  sir ! "  exclaimed  a  fashionably  dressed  maD,  as  he  stopped 
a  sedan  that  had  just  left  the  portico  of  Carlton  Palace,  and  in  a  very 
cordial  manner  addressed  a  gentleman  in  cocked  hat  and  Court  suit, 
richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  with  a  diamond-liilted  sword  at  his 
side,  who,  as  the  few  murky  lamps  at  the  house  doors  and  the  links  of 
the  bearers  showed,  possessed  a  singularly  sombre  complexion,  "let 
me  congratulate  you  on  your  well-deserved  distinction  I  Of  course  you 
found  His  Boyal  Highness  a  most  charming  host  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  was  some  irregularity,  Major ;  I  do  not  exactly  understand 
what,"  cried  the  unsuspicious  dupe,  putting  his  well-curled  head  close  to 
the  window.  "  But  the  Prince  sent  me  a  most  kind  message.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  will  speedily  set  it  right." 

The  chairmen  presently  proceeded  with  their  burthen  into  Pall  Mali, 
where  they  were  again  stopped. 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  I  is  it  you  ?  "  exclaimed  another  cordial  voice. 
"  Ton  my  life,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  Just  come  from 
the  royal  party,  eh  ?    Didn't  the  Prince  greatly  admire  your  diamonds  ?  " 

"  Well,  Doctor,  you  see  there  was  a  slight  mistake ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  sent  for  by  His  Royal  Highness,  from  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  most  obb'ging  message." 

The  sedan  was  suffered  to  proceed ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  all  its  occu- 
pant's most  particular  friends  were  in  the  streets  that  lay  in  his  way  home 
on  this  particular  night,  and  at  this  particular  hour;  for  along  Pall  Mall, 
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and  up  St.  James's  Strset,  in  Piccadilly,  and  even  to  ilie  dcxHr  of  his 
lodgings  in  Dorer  Street,  the  chair  was  continually  being  stopped  by  well- 
dressed  gentlemen,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  the  warmtli  of  their  con- 
gratulations. 

All  received  slight  yariations  of  the  same  reply,  in  wbicb  the  diility 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  always  prominently  referred  to.  My  fiieaid 
felt  wonderfully  pleased  at  the  prodigious  interest  his  visit  to  Carlton 
House  had  excited,  and  never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
hoax  that  had  so  successfully  been  played  upon  him. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Amateur  of  Fashion  was  displayed  in  as  stnldng 
manner  in  the  Pump-room  at  Bath.  He  was  surrounded  by  persons  of 
both  sexes,  possessed  of  certain  pretensions  to  rank  and  fashion ;  and  one 
gentleman  of  influence  expressed  unqualified  admiration  of  his  legs,— 
then,  as  usual,  in  dose-fitted  pantaloons  and  well-wrinkled  Hessians.  In 
a  moment  they  were  in  the  favourite  position,  regarded  by  the  owner  with 
a  smile  of  complacency.  A  captain  in  the  Guards  ventured,  in  a  delicate 
way,  to  insinuate  that  a  limb  so  perfectly  shaped  must  owe  something  to 
art,  especially  at  the  graceful  swell  in  the  rear. 

Far  from  being  offended,  or  even  surprised,  at  the  suggestion,  the 
Amateur  appeared  to  take  it  quite  as  a  matter-of-course  compliment,  and, 
dexteroiftly  pulling  off  his  boot  before  the  astonished  company,  <^ered  to 
submit  to  any  extent  of  inspection.  This  seemed  too  much  for  some  of 
those  who  were  nearest  him,  particularly  the  ladies,  who,  in  evident  appre- 
hensions of  what  might  come  next,  made  a  hasty  retreat. 

Not  noticing  this,  my  dusky  friend,  with  a  settled  gravity  whidi 
indicated  his  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  transaction,  fluently  descanted 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  member,  turning  it  about  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, that  the  amused  spectators  might  see  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Toes, 
bed,  calf,  shin,  and  instep,  were  equally  well  ventilated,  amid  a  chorus  of 
wondering  exclamations ;  till  the  performer,  as  though  prompted  by  a 
sudden  recollection,  placed  himself  in  his  favourite  position,  gazing  witK 
ineffable  content  on  silk  stocking  and  pantaloon. 

His  lendings  and  spendings  proceeded  in  a  reckless  course ;  but  altera 
few  seasons,  the  estate  at  Demerara,  large  though  it  was,  began  to  give 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Sugars  fell,  either  in  value  or  in  quantity,  and 
coffees  were  so  depreciated  in  the  market,  that  the  heir  of  the  wealthy 
planter  found  himself  straitened  in  his  resources.  In  time  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  handsome  curricle — crowing  cocks  and  all,  to  send  his 
valuable  horses  to  Tattersall's,  and  to  deposit  numerous  diamonds,  indnding 
his  magnificent  sword,  with  the  relation  usually  appealed  to  for  assLstanoe 
in  a  reverse  of  circumstances. 

These  expedients  not  sufficing  to  set  the  Amateur  of  Fashion  at  his 
ease,  and  West  India  property,  in  consequence  of  political  changes,  de- 
scending rapidly  in  deterioration,  he  found  himself  quite  luable  to  mc^ 
his  liabilities.     He  expatriated  himself,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  quiet 
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retiiement  in  a  well-known  town  on  the  French  woosi,  much  frequented  by 
Englishmen  who  stood  in  any  apprehension  &om  their  compatriots  John 
Doe  and  Eichsrd  Boe. 

My  firiend  was  thus  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  his  old  haunts,  and  by 
his  old  associates ;  indeed,  his  name  and  £ame  had  sunk  into  entire  oblivion, 
when  he  contrived  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  and  once 
more  made  his  appearance  in  Londcm.  No  longer,  however,  dashing  in 
his  brilliant  equipage  through  Batten  Bow,  or  astonishing  the  iabiiitea 
a£  Fop's  AUqr  with  the  lustre  of  his  jewels.  Even  the  fro^ed  coat  was 
discarded  in  favour  of  a  gannent  suited  to  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a 
limited  income.  Nevertheleas  he  dong  with  more  than  a  lover's  devotion 
to  pantalooDs  and  Hessians;  and  by  these,  notwithstmding  his  long 
absence,  he  was  sure  to  be  recognized  wherever  he  went. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Baikes,"  cried  an  old  member  of  Arthur's,  "  here's 
Bomeo  Coates ! " 

Newspapers  and  magazines  were  simultaneously  thrown  down,  and 
there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  open  window,  with  as  evident  a  curiosity 
ns  if  caused  by  the  advent  of  a  resuscitated  Pharaoh.  Their  astonishment 
was  laigely  increased  when  they  beheld  the  individual  on  whom  they  were 
gazing — who  had  overheard  the  exdamation — stop  suddenly  in  bis 
promenade,  walk  gravely  back,  and  plant  himself  before  the  window  in  on 
attitude  and  with  a  manner  familiar  to  all  who  had  known  him  in  his 
palmy  days. 

"My  name,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "is  Bobert  Coates." 

He  then  took  off  his  hat  with  a  theatrical  bow,  and  resumed  his  walk 
with  the  dignity  of  a  well-graced  actor  retiring  from  the  footlights  after 
an  ovation  of  popular  applause.  The  effect  of  this  demonstration  on  the 
members  of  Arthur's  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined ;  it  certainly  cannot  be 
described. 

Alas,  po(v  Bomeo  I  The  end  of  my  eccentric  but  amiable  friend  was 
truly  lamentable.  He  had  been  married  many  yean,  and  lived  on  the 
wreck  of  his  fine  fortune  in  quiet  respectability.  On  quitting  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  after  an  operatic  performance,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
left  his  lorgnettes  in  the  bosc  he  had  just  vacated.  He  sprung  out  of  his 
carriage,  and  rushed  across  the  road,  then  crowded  with  vehicles ;  a  cab, 
being  driven  rapidly  away,  knocked  him  down,  and  he  was  killed  by  the 
wheel  going  over  his  head. 

The  few  survivors  of  his  old  Mends  lamented  him  sincerely ;  for,  not- 
withstanding hia  vanity  and  folly,  he  possessed  an  excellent  heart,  and 
was  in  many  respects  an  accomplished  gentleman, — a  marked  contrast  to 
more  recent  amateurs  of  fashion,  whose  careers  have  been  remarkable  only 
i(x  coarse  profligacy  and  vulgar  excess. 
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NoYEMBEB  is  generally  a  dreary  month  in  England,  we  allow,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  the  tnith  of  the  statistical  statements  as  to  the  number 
of  suicides  committed  in  that  month,  which  are  annually  produced  in  the 
papers  after  the  miraculous  shower  and  gigantic  gooseberry  have  gone  the 
rounds.  But  to  us  the  first  of  November  of  this  year  appears,  as  it  were, 
encircled  by  a  golden  halo,  for  it  is  the  witness  of  the  dull  close  of  a  still 
duller  Exposition.  No  longer  will  country  cousins  disturb  us  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  very  much  at  least 
to  our  own  satisfaction ;  no  longer  shall  we  walk  ourselves  into  a  Saharian 
thirst,  and  be  compelled  to  quench  it  at  Mr.  Morrish's  hospitable  though 
mercenary  counter;  no  longer  shall  we  hold  verbal  contests  with  omnibus 
cads,  who  take  us  to  be  fresh  from  the  country,  and  charge,  or  at  least  tiy 
it  on,  accordingly ;  and,-  lastly,  we  see  a  prospect  of  the  "  Peep  o'  Day  " 
vanishing  from  the  Lyceum  boards.  These  are  no  trivial  boons ;  and  we 
accept  their  accompaniment  by  a  November  fog  as  a  necessary  memento 
that  unclouded  happiness  is  not  permitted  to  mortals. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times  connected  with  the  deceased  Exhibition, 
not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  quantity  of  books  written  by  Continentals 
on  the  much-vexed  question  of  English  life  and  manners.  Most  of  these 
have  already  found  commentators ;  and  while  critics  have  made  a  mockeiy 
of  such  men  as  AssoUant  and  Larcher,  who  deliberately  perverted  the 
truth  in  order  to  pamper  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen,  we  confess,  for  our  part,  that  we  have  felt  over^saiiated  by 
the  compliments  lavished  on  England  by  Esquiros  and  Bodenberg.  In 
fact,  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  he  who  steers  the  middle  steen 
the  safest  course.  Among  such,  M.  Hector  Malot,  some  time  "  our  own  " 
correspondent  to  a  French  journal,  holds  a  conspicuous  place ;  for  while 
he  nothing  extenuates,  he  certainly  sets  down  nought  in  maHoe.  Suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  canter  through  his  pleasant  pages,  and  pick  up  whatever 
novelty  he  may  have  to  offer  about  "  Modem  Life  in  England."  * 

M.  Malot  sets  out  by  teUing  his  readers  that  his  are  essentially  surface 
pictures,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  striven  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 
to  avoid  caricature.  While  wishing  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  that  still 
exist  among  his  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  the  Market  of  Smithfield, 
and  the  sale  of  a  wife  for  half  a  crown  and  a  pot  of  **  portaire,"  he  has 
the  ulterior  wish  of  inducing  English  authors  *'  no  longer  to  employ  those 
facile  means  of  success  which,  in  order  to  flatter  the  traditional  taste, 
represent  us  [the  French]  as  a  composite  of  barbers  singing  romances, 
amorous  man-cooks,  ridiculous  dancers,  and  poor  devils  feeding  on  frogs, 
and  unable  to  walk  without  wooden  shoes."    But,  query,  where  should 

*  "La  Vie  Modeme  en  Angleterre."    Par  Hector  Malot     Puis:  Michel 
Levy  Fr^s. 
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we  find  the  English  anthor  90  foolish  as  to  draw  fuch  a  portrait  of  French* 
men,  when  he  calls  to  mind  Inkermann  and  Magenta? 

We  certainly  allow  that  the  Graul  who  does  not  possess  the  English 
tongue  must  find  a  difficulty  in  making  his  way  in  London.  Even  if  he 
rush,  like  the  moth  at  a  candle,  upon  the  mendacious  *'ici  on  parte 
I^anqaU^**  and  pull  up  the  sluices  of  his  eloquence  as  only  a  Frenchman 
can  do  who  has  been  for  some  time  debaned  from  the  use  of  his  own 
language,  he  receives  a  severe  chill  when  ooniionted  with  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  whose  knowledge  of  French  is  based  on  three  quarters  at  a 
Peckham  boarding-school.  Still,  M.  Malot  is  quite  right  when  he  recom* 
mends  his  readers  to  put  up  with  any  discomfort  rather  than  throw  them- 
selves into  the  facile  arms  of  Leicester  Square.  We  hardly  know  an 
Englishman  who  would  have  the  boldness  to  pen  such  straightforward 
remarks  as  the  following : — 

"As  this  quarter  [Leicester  Square]  has  nothing  English  about  it,  cafda 
oipinized  in  the  style  of  ours  are  found  here,  and  their  strange  population  must 
be  seen.  One  morning  I  entered  a  cafe  of  this  description ;  but  though  it  was 
very  early,  I  was  not  alone.  Costomers  had  arrived  before  me,  whose  livid  fiuses, 
mnddy  clothes  and  linen,  clearly  said  that  they  had  not  spent  the  night  in  their 
beds.  Seated  at  bare  tables,  they  talked  politics ;  for,  speculating  on  the  interest 
which  every  proscript  inspires,  their  ambition  is  to  have  themselves  accepted  as 
political  victims.  By  degrees,  one  comer  of  the  room  filled ;  faces  and  garments, 
though  coming  from  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  all  had  that  air  of  relationship 
which  equal  misery  engenders,  and  the  language  was^  with  more  or  less  correct- 
nlsA  (let  us  not  be  proud  of  it),  French.  When  they  had  talked  sufficiently,  they 
called  for  dominoes,  and  began  playing;  each  marking  his  score  on  the  marble 
table  with  a  slate  pencil,  which  he  produced  from  his  pocket.  Abont  the  break- 
fast hour,  the  landlord  came  in  and  went  up  to  the  players;  'By-the-hye,'  he 
said  to  them,  '  I  wamy  ou  that  I  do  not  want  any  bad  half-crowns  to-day.  I  am 
willing  to  take  them  now  and  then,  so  that  you  may  not  starve ;  but  I  took  too 
many  yesterday,  and  will  have  none  to-day.'  All  the  denizens  of  this  quarter 
are  not,  of  course,  of  this  stamp,  but  there  are  a  good  many  such,  and  it  is  no 
recommendation  in  English  eyes  to  live  there." 

Our  author  remarks,  however,  and  we  fully  coincide  with  him,  that  the 
comfort  of  which  the  English  so  often  talk  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  lodging- 
house.  But  even  when  the  benighted  and  intelligent  foreigner  has  found 
a  bedroom,  other  and  more  serious  difficulties  beset  him,  not  the  least  of 
these  being  locomotion  in  London,  —  a  dty  "which  is  immensity  in 
unifonmty."  Street  succeeds  street,  and  squares  squares,  with  a  regularity 
that  produces  an  idea  of  infinitude ;  but  though  the  mind  may  admit  that 
idea  to  some  extent,  it  is  impossible  for  the  1^  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
wish  to  rest,  where  is  the  foreigner  to  seat  himself?  The  squares,  which, 
says  our  author,  are  often  magnificent  gardens,  are  carefully  locked  up, 
and  the  visitor  to  London  can  only  repose  in  a  gin-palace  or  an  eating- 
house.  Over  both  these,  M.  Malot  breaks  the  staff:  of  the  first,  he  says 
that  the  life  is  simply  disgusting;  of  the  second,  that  the  food  is  insipid. 
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as  it  consists  of  meat  first  roasted,  and  ^en  put  to  boil  in  bot-witer 
dishes.  As  for  the  pastry,  tke  crust  is  as  keavy  as  a  lump  of  lead,  and  as 
sticky  as  a  piece  of  dieese.  As  for  salad,  tlie  ddigkt  of  tke  Ck>ntinental,  it 
18  composed  of  a  sort  of  grass  bearing  tke  name,  and  seasoned  wiik  a 
wkite  dressing  tkat  bums  like  vitriol,  and  is  kept  in  bottles  enwritked  like 
snakes.  Assuredly  notking  too  bad  can  be  said  against  tke  spedes  of 
kair-oil  known  as  salad  dressing,  and  wkick  makes  tke  eater  sigh  for  the 
fragnat  Lucca  oil  and  white  vinegar  of  Prance,  wkick  reqaines  no  other 
ooBdiraest  beyond  a  pinck  of  salt.  Here  is  another  and  equally  wdl-mented 
srowl  from  our  Gallic  fiiend : —  / 

''Though  eating  and  drinking  are  two  things  which  occnpy  the  moat  space  ia 
the  life  of  a  foreigner  in  London,  there  is  still  a  third  which  is  no  less  important 
and  that  is  going  where  he  wants  to  go.  At  the  outset  we  are  hound  to  say  tbat 
there  are  no  human  legs  which  can  resist  the  fatigue  of  London.  Let  those  who 
fancy  themselves  good  walkers,  come  and  make  essay  of  their  proweea  in  a  city 
thrice  as  large  as  Paris,  and  they  will  hove  the  conceit  taken  out  of  them.  Add 
to  this,  that,  even  if  their  legs  had  sufficient  strength  to  cany  their  body,  memory 
would  certainly  not  have  sufficient  power  to  guide  the  feet»  for  London  is  a  labyrinth 
of  more  or  less  placarded  streets.  Thus,  there  are  thirty  or  forty  that  bear  the 
name  of  King  Street,  twenty  or  thirty  Princes  Streets,  and  an  infinity  of  others 
which,  even  in  the  same  quarter,  often  bear  the  same  name.  Besides,  in  order  to 
comp^cate  this  disorder,  the  names  of  the  streets  are  not  put  up  at  every  coiner, 
and  you  often  only  find  them  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  In  this  way,  if  yon 
come  out  into  the  middle  of  the  Commercial  Road,  which  is  more  than  four  miles 
in  length,  you  may  be  forced  to  walk  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without  knowing 
where  you  are  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly.** 

When  the  first  obkmg  slips  of  paper  were  left  at  our  houses,  demanding 
money  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  we  were  oonildently  informed 
by  the  press  that  London  was  about  to  possess  its  sdiles,  and  that  all  such 
complaints  as  the  above  were  going  to  be  stopped.  Messrs.  Thwaites  and 
Co.  certainly  obtain  their  money — or  know  tke  reason  wky;  but  their 
promises  have  proved  as  nugatory  as  those  of  the  General  Omnibus 
Company, — ^whose  xnme  be  Anathema  Maranatha — ^more  espedally  oa  the 
Brompton  Eoad.  M.  Malot  allows  that  our  Hansom's  are  superior  to  tke 
Pariaian^/Socre*,  but  ke  again  complains  of  tke  complexity  of  fares.  Tkus, 
be  states  tkat  one  day,  leaving  tke  Great  Exkibition  in  a  skower  (and  wko 
ever  left  it  otkerwise?),  a  cabman  asked  kim  five  skillinga  to  convey  kim 
to  tke  Britisk  Museum.  Fortunatdy  for  kim,  a  complaisant  Engliskman 
(and  tiiere  are  suck,  ke  carefully  adds,  between  brackets)  intervened,  and 
ke  struck  a  bargain  for  kalf  a  crown.  But  all  tkis  is  to  ke  altered  in  the 
good  time  coming,  if  not  by  Mr.  Cowper,  then  by  ^  new  Cab  Companies, 
wkose  mission  it  will  be  to  teack  Mr.  Cabby  tkat  konesty  is  tke  best 
policy.  We  are  inclined  to  endorse  M.  MaJot's  remark,  tkat  tke  beat  plan 
jGor  a  foreigner  in  London,  nndor  tke  existing  vekicolar  rfyime,  is  to  be 
ratker  cheeky  in  kis  dealings  witk  eabmen  and  buss  cads*    And  now  for 
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a  good  word  on  the  Thames  steamers,  which  our  author  calls  the  busses  of 
the  riyer. 

"  This  IS  often  I3ie  quiclcest  and  chenpest  mode  of  locomotion.  It  is  also  the 
most  agreeable,  for  assuredly  the  Thames  is  the  glory  of  London.  Perhaps  this 
great  silent  highway  of  England  does  not  produce  the  same  feeling  of  admiratioB 
and  astonishment  in  those  who  hav^e  seen  the  fine  rivers  of  America ;  but  in  us, 
who  are  accustomed  to  calm  and  limpid  streams,  on  which  float  horc  and  there  a 
few  white-sailed  yessels,  it  acts  powerfully,  and  excites,  first  surprise,  and  then, 
throngh  reflection,  enthusiasm.  It  becomes  the  personification  of  England ; 
active,  busjTi  sombre,  and  irresistible  in  her  onward  course.  It  is  a  complets 
penoaification,  fov  the  genius  of  the  seas  reigns  up  to  London  Bridge,  when  it 
hands  oiyer  its  might  to  the  genius  of  trade.  Londoa  is  tristc, — that  i% 
nndemeath, — but  there  is  no  sadness  which  cannot  be  distracted  by  the  spectacle 
which  the  Thames  offers.  Go,  at  London  Bridge,  aboard  a  x)enny  steamer,  and 
proceed  up  stream  to  Chelsea,  passing  under  the  bridges,  manrellous  for  strength 
and  boldness,  which  conneet  the  two  cities,  in  the  midst  of  crossing  vessels,  and 
between  the  banks  on  whisk  forests  of  chimneys  snoka :  or  go  down  the  ses'^cm 
from  haadon  Bridge^  through  the  ships  which  anive  from  all  countries  of  the 
world ;  pass  the  docks  in  which  float  the  flags  of  all  nations ;  proceed  as  fiu*  as 
Gravesend,  that  pretty  town  surrounded  by  green  meadows,  and  if  you  feel  any 
rezation  with  the  English,  or  any  injustice  toward  England,  you  will  be  affected 
by  entirely  different  feelings,  and  understand  a  part  of  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  this  country.    The  Thames  will  have  effected  the  miracle." 

One  of  the  things  which  next  strikes  the  visitor  to  England — so  says 
our  author,  and  in  this  Doctor  Eodenberg,  in  his  "  Tag  und  Nacht  in 
London,"  fuBy  agrees  with  him — ^is  the  power  of  the  English  press.  At  the 
first  gtooe,  the  country  appears  to  be  one  huge  reading-room,  in  which  every- 
body has  but  one  desire — ^that  of  perusing  the  papers.  But  there  is  a 
thing  even  more  surprising  still  to  M.  Malot,  and  that  is  the  perfect  liberty 
of  the  press.  In  England,  a  man  fancies  that  he  has  something  to  8ay» 
and,  for  a  certain  amount,  establishes  a  paper  to  say  it.  As  our  authoi 
justly  observes, — 

"If  the  editor  dsnounoe  a  fact,  incriminating  any  department,  and  which 
ofioids  or  insults  an  official,  he  receives  no  eommuwiquS.  He  can  labour,  stody, 
and  write ;  his  time  is  not  devoured  by  journeys  which  he  is  compelled  to  make, 
to-day  to  a  minister,  who  makes  him  pay  for  his  indulgence ;  to-morrow  to  a 
magistrate,  who  makes  him  feel  his  importanoe.  His  hours  can  be  better 
employed  tiiaa  in  receiving  message^  half  ofl&eiotis,  half  official,  telling  him, 
'  Yesterday  you  published  an  article  against  the  Papacy,  and  your  paper  is  going 
to  be  stopped.  You  ought  to  have  produced  the  article  the  day  before  yesterday, 
for  our  policy  changed  in  the  night.'  ...  In  France,  if,  with  the  best  faith 
in  the  world,  we  announce  that  the  piesideat  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  a  town  of  the  south,  has  been  aocused  of  an  outrage  on  public  morality, 
and  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  president  of  a  town  in  the  south-east,  all 
the  presidents  in  the  south  might  bring  actions  agsinst  us.  We  are  forced  to  leave 
the  spot  where  we  are  known,  to  go  and  defend  ourselves  in  a  town  where  our 
opponent  has  powerful  influences  at  his  disposal,  and,  on  reaching  it,  we  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  offer  proofs  of  the  fact  which  we  have  denoxmced ;  we  only  go  to 
hear  ourselves  sentenced  by  judges  whose  verdict  we  ars  not  allowed  either  to 
discuss  or  criticize." 
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What  strikes  us  more  in  the  above  excerpt  than  its  truth,  is  the  boldness 
of  the  utterance.  Time  was,  and  not  so  long  back,  when  a  French  paper 
would  have  been  crushed  for  such  remarks.  In  a  work  of  which  we  hope 
to  say  something  next  month — "New  Babylon,"  by  Pelletan — ^we equally 
find  the  author  attacking  the  moral  and  material  corruption  of  Pans  with 
an  acridity  which  touches  on  the  Biblical.  It  is  from  such  indieia  as  these 
that  the  solution  of  the  Italian  question  should  be  demanded,  and  not 
from  the  vague  and  misty  despatches  of  Thouvenel,  which  only  see  light 
when  a  sop  has  to  be  thrown  to  Europe.  We  have  ever  held  to  the  betief 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  meant  fairly  by  his  people,  but  that  he  wss 
constitutionally  indolent,  and  allowed  his  name  to  be  prostituted  by  Ins 
ministers ;  and  the  wider  liberty  allowed  to  the  Prench  authors  g^eraQy 
serves  to  prove  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Louis  Napoleon  will  grant 
free  scope  to  public  discussion.  And  it  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight, 
that  while  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has  reasons  to  fear  light,  as  all 
despots  must  have,  is  slowly  letting  the  door  swing  back,  and  allowing 
the  blessed  sunshine  of  free  thought  to  enter,  William  of  Prussia,  the 
constitutional  monarch,  par  excellence,  of  Germany,  the  ally  and  friend  <tf 
England,  has  just  put  down  with  febrile  terror  the  foolish  maunderings  of 
a  disappointed  old  man  litce  Vamhagen  Yon  Euse,  whose  only  pleasure  in 
later  life  was  to  record  the  tattle  of  each  day,  and  revel  in  the  thought  of 
the  Paudora's  box  of  mischief  which  he  left  behind  him.  Surely  a  state 
of  things  such  as  M.  Malot  describes  as  existing  in  the  British  press  would 
not  be  very  dangerous  to  any  monarch,  no  matter  whether  despotic  and 
naturally  liberal,  like  Louis  Napoleon,  or  constitutional  in  theoiy,  and,  by 
grace  of  God,  like  the  King  of  Prussia. 

''What  precedes,  though  very  cursory  and  incomplete,  will,  I  tmst,  giw  an 
idea  of  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  newspaper  in  England.  The  liberty  of 
discussion  has  created  this  strength,  and  free  trade  has  created  this  importance. 
As  eveiybody  can  write  freely  and  print  freely,  without  all  the  restrictions  of  the 
licence,  and  all  the  arsenal  of  penalties  which  cause  a  French  printer  nerer  to 
know  whether  he  may  not  wake  up  in  prison,  newspapers  hare  been  started 
in  large  numbers,  addressing  themselves  to  all  the  ends  of  thought^  and 
all  the  wants  of  the  intellect ;  and  the  result  of  this  rivaliy  is  that  the  newspaper 
has  been  enabled  to  penetrate  oTerywhere,  and  force  itself  upon  all*  bearing  light 
into  the  darkest  comers,  and  with  it  life  and  health.  What  we  deriTo  most  clearly 
from  any  comparisons  we  may  make,  is  that  the  English  nation,  so  coarse  and 
ignorant  ten  years  ago,  has  made  immense  progress  on  the  path  of  artistic 
education.  Now  if  we  seek  what  has  entailed  this  result,  we  find  that  it  is 
instmction ;  if  we  seek  what  has  provoked  this  want  of  instruction  and  reading 
we  find  that  it  is  the  newspaper ;  and,  lastly,  if  we  seek  what  it  is  that  has  given 
the  newspaper  this  power,  we  find  that  it  is  liberty.** 

Turning  to  matters  theatrical,  we  find  M.  Halot  severe,  but  not  un- 
fairly so,  even  though  he  ventilates  the  theory  that  dramatic  art  has  been 
killed  in  England  by  the  adaptation  of  pieces  from  the  PrencL  This 
subject,  however,  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  honestly  discussed  by  M. 
Esquiros  in  his  last  volume,  that  nothing  now  can  be  said.     In  truth, 
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M.  Malot  more  than  once  expresses  bis  acknowledgments  to  this  author, 
who  has  done  more  to  produce  a  perfect  knowledge  of  England  in  France 
than  any  other  of  his  predecessors.  The  only  thing,  perhaps,  that  may  be 
objected  to  M.  Esquiros  is,  that  his  firamework  is  too  vast,  and  that  in  his 
desire  to  make  his  countrymen  know  England  as  it  is,  he  enters  into 
details  which  will  render  his  work  one  of  a  generation,  and  not  of  a  life- 
time. Still,  the  difference  between  Esquiros  and  Malot  is  excessive,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  find  the  latter  mentally  taking  off  his  hat  to  his  great 
master.  Esquiros,  in  truth,  is  wi  generU :  there  is  not,  in  all  probability, 
an  Englishman  now  living,  who  could  give  us  such  an  appreciation  of 
Paris  as  Esquiros  has  offered  of  England.  Bayle  St.  John  probably 
approached  the  nearest  to  it  in  his  *' Purple  Tints;"  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Esquiros  has  to  describe  England,  while  all  our  writers 
confine  their  attention  to  Paris,  which  is  France.  Now,  a  Liverpuddlian 
or  a  Mancunian  would  set  his  bristles  up,  and  vow  an  undying  vengeance 
against  the  St,  Jame9*s  Magajnue,  if  we  were  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
London  was  England.  Of  course  we,  as  Londoners^  believe  it ;  but  the 
truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times.  But  now  hear  a  Frenchman,  who 
makes  remarks  which  we  are  emboldened  to  say  that  no  Frenchman  ever 
made  before  him. 

"  At  the  first  glance,  when  we  study  the  exercises  of  sport,  we  are  greatly 
disposed  to  look  at  them  froia  the  fdnny  side,  and  poke  our  fun  at  them.  And 
for  my  own  part  I  confess  that,  with  my  French  education,  I  often  regarded 
races  as  a  simple  pretext  for  speculation ;  cricket  as  an  exeidse  consisting  in 
tiring  oneself  and  which  produced  pleasure  in  an  eqoal  ratio  with  perspiration ; 
regattas  as  a  carnival  in  which  the  end  sought  was  the  most  astounding  costume 
possible ;  and  boxing  as  the  ignoble  massacre  of  persons  who  were  afraid  of  a 
sword  or  a  pistol.  But  when  you  descend  slightly  below  the  surface,  you  very 
quickly  perceive,  on  noticing  these  sports  as  practised  in  England,  that  they  have 
tiieir  very  serioas  side,  and  a  most  practical  utility,  which  is  worth  bringing  to 
light.  By  her  races,  England  has  obtained  a  breed  of  horses  which,  for  speed, 
triumphs  over  all  others,  and  which  in  staying  powers  is  only  beaten  by  the  Arab 
horses.  At  the  same  time,  the  love  for  horses  has  become  so  general,  that  every 
breed  has  been  improved  by  the  incessant  care  bestowed  on  it,  from  the  racer  to 
the  team  horse.  By  her  regattas,  England  has  spread  a  taste  for  the  navy 
through  every  comer  of  a  country  which  makes  such  an  enormous  consumption 
of  sailors.  By  cricket,  pedestrianism,  and  even,  to  a  certain  point,  by  pugilism 
(I  will  not  constitute  myself  its  defender,  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  'has  put 
down  duelling,  and,  to  some  extent,  cowardly  brutality)— by  these  three  exer- 
cises she  has  developed  physical  force,  and  consequently  combated  the  diseases 
to  which  the  climate  of  the  north  predisposes,  at  the  same  time  as  it  combated 
the  drunkenness  which  results  from  idleness.  For  a  people  which  has  neglected 
all  corporeal  exercises  only  to  super-excite  the  brain,  these  results,  it  appeared 
to  me,  were  worthy  of  pointing  out.  Action  does  not  determine  success,  so  much 
as  enduring  and  lasting.  For  the  latter  qualities,  physical  strength  is  good,  and 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  the  fact  in  France.'* 

The  chapter  devoted  by  M.  Malot  to  our  volunteers  is  very  just  and 
fair,  and  he  displays  an  unexpected  degree  of  appreciation.     He  indicates 

2u 
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the  difficalties  witli  wliich  tbe  volunteers  haye  liad  to  contend,  pokes  some 
good-humoured  fan  at  their  exaggerated  bands  and  loTe  of  laoe ;  but  for 
all  that,  offers  his  sincere  meed  of  praise  to  the  raoyement,  and  declares 
that  in  the  end  the  volunteers  will  be  the  salvation  of  both  England  and 
Prance, — of  England,  because  when  that  country  begins  to  have  entire 
confidence  in  its  civilian  army,  the  nation  will  refuse  the  enormous  budgets 
dragged  from  it  through  a  fear  of  Pnuice ;  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  this  has  been  effected  in  England,  the  military  outlay  of  Prance  will 
be  brought  to  a  fairer  proportion. 

A  very  weH-wom  subject  with  Prench  writers  is  the  English  Sunday, 
and  on  this  head  If.  Malot  imitates  his  predecessor,  who  remarked,  "  As 
I  always  tell  the  truth,  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  an  Englishman  who 
had  not  red  hair.**  M.  Malot  confesses  that  he  never  hungered  or  thirsted 
in  London  on  Sunday,  nor  was  he  compelled  to  satiate  his  pangs  with  a 
pound  of  jignbes  and  distilled  water  at  a  chemist's  shop.  Still,  for  all 
that,  he  insimiBtes  that  there  are  pleasanter  ways  of  spending  a  Sunday 
than  in  London,  and  that  the  English  themselves  only  endnre  it  with 
silent  revolt.     Here  is  an  anecdote  to  t^  point : — 

"  One  Sunday  I  had  stated  that  I  was  going  into  the  country,  bat  unex- 
pectedly returned.  The  honse  was  deserted ;  the  servants  were  at  church,  and 
only  the  landlady  was  in.  I  had  left  her  in  her  parlour  reading  her  Bible,  and 
found  hw  now  in  my  room,  with  a  white  apron,  a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a  box 
of  nails  in  like  other,  amiaiug  herself  with  driving  noils  into  my  waU.  Thus 
surprised,  har  oonfiiaion  waa  graat,  groteaqoe^  and  painfuL  To  help  her  oat  of 
the  embatnasmant,  I  took  the  hammer  from  her  band,  and  prepared  myself  to 
drive  in  the  last  naila.  'Oh  no,'  she  said,  as  she  checked  me,  'not  with  the 
hammer ;'  and  as  I  laokad  at  her  in  surprise,  '  with  the  gimlet  firsts'  &he 
added.  '  AMd  why  so !'  '  Bocaose  we  shall  make  leas  noise.'  What  an 
answer !  In  two  werda,  she  had  foreseen  everything :  <m  one  hand,  ahe  saved 
appeannoes ;  on  the  other,  ahe  diaohargad  one  half  the  ain  on  to  my  ahoalders. 
I  waa  her  aceoBqiUce.'* 

It  is  certainly  a  great  recreation  to  drive  nails  into  a  wall  on  a  Sunday ; 
but  the  English,  says  M.  Malot,  have  even  a  greater  one  on  that  day,  in 
burying  their  doad;  for  they  thus  escape  the  noonotony  of  home,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasant  prospect  at  Woking  or  Epping  Pmcst  Cemeienr. 
But  the  rigid  observance  of  the  sabbath  might  be  conceded,  if  it  filled  the 
churches  with  the  faithful ;  but  our  author  states  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  there  are  in  London  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  inhabitants  who  never 
enter  a  church.    As  li.  Malot  remarks, — 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  English,  who  also  suffer  from  thia 
annoyance,  can  fiupport  ft ;  and  yet  they  do  support  it— they  wish  for  it,  and  like 
it ;  not  because  it  gives  them  any  satisfaction — they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stagn  of  feeling  amusement  in  annoyance — but  hecanse,  being  the  oonaequenee  of 
a  national  institution,  it  becomes  national  also.  '  I  am  weary,'  an  lEngimlnnaii 
says  to  himself  '  but  I  am  accomplishing  a  duty.  I  honour  the  constiution  of  my 
oountry,  and  I  have  the  inappreciable  satisfaction  of  not  ng  like  a  French- 

man.*   All,  it  is  true,  have  not  this  sublimity  in  reaigna         and  there  ia  a  goodly 
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number  whom  the  obeenrance  of  SondAj  renden  the  most  unhappy  beings  in  the 
world ;  for  being  pieced  between  the  veiy  natural  deeire  of  not  feeling  bored,  and 
the  exigency  imperioaaly  imposed  by  the  eomvmanees  of  not  appearing  to  amuse 
themselves,  they  offer  the  foreigner  who  sees  them  in  this  composite  state  a 
Rpectacle  which  amply  rewards  him  for  the  cold  beef  which  the  Sunday  forces  him 
to  eat  in  the  taverns,  and  the  onps  of  tea  which  it  makes  him  drink.  It  is  a  sweet 
and  just  reyenge." 

Yeiy  defer  k  the  cliaptfir  which  IL  Malot  devotes  to  English  novd^ 
writers,  tad  the  erer-ieconring  ocHnparison  between  Didcens  and  Thackeray. 
Of  the  former  he  says,  that  if  he  had  not  lacked  sincerity  in  his  depiction 
of  the  passions ;  if  he  had  not  subjected  himself  to  certain  conventional- 
isms which  hare  nothing  in  common  with  art,  he  conld  take  his  place 
among  the  greatest  novelists.  "Dickens,"  to  quote  our  author's  own 
words,  "  possesses  humour,  truth  of  observation*  sensibility,  depth,  move- 
ment, and  life ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  not  perfect.  He  has  obeyed  the 
taste  and  hypocrisies  of  his  country,  and  has  not  dared  to  raise  the  fig-leaf 
which  English  prudery  has  chastely  placed  on  human  nature ;  he  has  given 
us  the  entire  man,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  forget  the  heart.  His 
qualities  are  his  own,  and  make  him  great — ^his  fault  bdongs  to  his 
country." 

During  the  early  period  of  his  stay  in  London,  M.  Malot  tells  us  that 
he  passed  through  these  mental  phases.  The  first  was  amazement ;  for  he 
had  neiver  imagined  so  much  movement,  nor  so  much  order,  nor  muk 
silence  in  the  midst  of  noise.  He  spent  days  in  Cheapnde  and  Oorahill, 
looking  at  the  crowd,  the  shops,  and  the  vehicles.  When  his  legs  were 
exhausted,  he  went  to  London  Bridge,  where  he  took  boat,  and  proceeded 
up  the  river,  having  the  whole  city  before  him,  with  its  steeples,  bridges, 
ships  mingled  with  houses,  its  parks,  its  docks,  its  palaces  and  hovels ; 
and  thus  continuonidy  in  variety  produced  a  vertigo.  Tiie  next  stage 
M.  Malot  passed  through  was  lassitude ;  for  he  soon  found  London  Hfe 
monotonous,  as  he  had  to  do  with  actors  constantly  playing  the  some 
scene,  with  the  same  zeal  and  decorations.  He  did  not  know  where  to 
find  bread  that  was  not  too  spongy,*  or  meat  that  was  not  too  fat,  and  his 
amm  became  opaque  and  stii^iefying.  He  only  comprehended  one  thing — 
that  arehiteeture  exerts  a  real  influence  on  human  happiness.  Those,  he 
says,  who  do  not  hold  that  art  in  high  esteem,  should  visit  London,  and 
they  wSl  return  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  as  useful  from  the  moral  as 
the  practical  point  of  view ;  while  they  will  also  feel  what  sadness  a  black 
colouring  can  imprint  oh  the  mind  and  the  character.  From  this  depress- 
ing stage  he  passed  into  the  third  and  last,  when  he  began  to  notice  that 
the  uniformity  was  not  so  great  as  he  had  imagined.  Insensibly,  original 
details  emerged  from  the  mass,  and  curiosity  arrived.  But  the  foreigner, 
in  this  last  phase,  must  make  a  complete  abstraction  of  his  artistic  tastes 
and  feelings. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  churches,  he  must  resign  himself  to  a  sad 
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nnifonnity  of  bricks — ^plaster  porticos  and  guillotine  windows ;  for,  in  spite  of 
what  the  English  may  say,  there  can  be  no  question  of  art  raised  about  Tra&lgar 
Square,  the  most 'unlucky  and  portentous  square  in  the  world;  nor  about  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  externally  an  enormous  plaything,  whose  model, 
reduced  in  cork,  would  figure  agreeably  on  an  Ucugere  ;  nor  about  the  pitiable  statues 
which  dishonour  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  London  squares.  I  know 
very  well,  that  when  a  man  belongs  to  a  country  which  allows  a  statue  like  that 
of  Louis  XIII.  to  be  erected  in  a  square  like  the  Place  Royale,  he  has  no  right  to  fed 
very  proud ;  still  he  can  laugh  heartily  on  looking  at  Nelson  unrolling  behind 
him  a  cable,  which  resembles  anything  else  sooner  ;  the  great  Wellington  pointing 
to  the  White  Horse  Cellars ;  or  Geoige  III.  borne  away  on  a  steed  which  tenibly 
humiliates  royalty." 

Still  M.  Malot  allows  that  it  ia  absurd  for  a  foreigner  to  expect  to  find 
Paris  in  London,  and  the  latter  city  possesses  sufficient  originality  and 
grandeur  not  to  require  to  be  aught  but  itself.  London,  in  truth,  is  not 
a  city,  but  a  conglomeration,  something  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
— a  confederation  formed  by  proximity,  but  without  any  necessary  link. 
The  rule  is,  each  for  himself,  and  chance  for  all.  Bich  here,  poor  there, — 
nothing  in  common  between  them;  one  half  enjoys,  the  other  half 
perishes.  We  will  not  follow  M.  Malot  in  his  walks  through  London,  as 
we  wish  to  make  room  for  our  last  extract. 

"When  we  haye  seen  a  city  in  detail,  we  natnrslly  feel  a  desire  to  see  it  and 
comprehend  it  in  its  entirety.  In  Paris  nothing  is  easier ;  yon  hare  only  to  go 
np  the  Montmartre,  when  you  haye  the  whole  city  beneath  yon,  with  its  belt  of 
hills.  Tou  can  see  where  it  started,  what  it  is  to-day,  and  whither  it  ia  going ; 
one  glance  fixes  it.  In  London  this  is  not  the  case.  The  hills  there  are  of  no 
great  height,  and  all  around  the  loftier  buildings  floats  an  atmosphere  of  smoke 
or  fog,  which  arrests  yision  within  a  couple  of  yards ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  select 
one's  place  and  hour.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  I  ascended  Primrose 
Hill ;  the  countless  chimneys  were  not  sending  forth  their  black  cloiui%  and  the 
sky  was  pure.  As  far  as  my  eyes  could  reach,  I  only  saw  roo&  and  oyer  roofi^ 
with  a  few  clumps  of  trees  here  and  there ;  but  nothing  striking  or  original  issued 
from  this  gray  scene.  It  was  strength  in  its  superb  continuity ;  but  only  strength. 
I  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing ;  then  slowly  descending  to  the  Begent*s  I^rk 
thi%>ugh  the  silent  and  deserted  streets,  I  said  to  myself  that  a  people  which 
possessed  strength  and  perseyeranoe,  eyen  if  it  had  not  the  ideal  to  an  equal  extend 
was  a  great  people,  and  that  the  quaUtiea  which  giye  strength  and  auooesa  were^ 
unfortunately,  but  too  often  exdusiye." 

And  here  we  must  take  leaye  of  our  pleasant  companion  througli 
London,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  confident  hope  that  we 
may  meet  again  soon,  and  resume  our  agreeable  and  instructiye  stroll. 
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AS   ILLUSTBATED   IN   MINIATURE  ABT  IN   SOUTH   KENSINGTON   MUSEUM. 

Paet  I. 

If  there  be  any  tnith  in  the  dicta  of  those  two  veiy  different  minded  persons, 
Jonathan  Bichardson  and  Horace  Walpole,  on  the  value  of  the  limner's  art, 
viz.,  "  Let  a  man  read  a  character  in  Lord  Clarendon  (and  certainly  never 
was  a  better  painter  in  that  kind),  he  will  find  it  improved  by  seeing  a  picture 
of  the  same  person  by  Yandyck ; "  and,  "  A  portrait  of  real  authenticity 
calls  up  so  many  collateral  ideas,  as  to  fill  an  intelligent  mind  more  than 
any  other  species  of  painting  " — at  what  shall  we  estimate  the  value  of 
these  widely-collected  portrait  treasures  now  brought  together  at  South 
Kensington,  lent  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  contributors  ? 
The  cabinets  of  Penshurst,  and  those  erst  of  Strawberry  Hill,  of  Dnun- 
mond  Castle,  and  Hamilton  Palace,  and  many  others,  have  been  ransacked 
to  form  this  galaxy  of  celebrated  and  illustrious  personages.  The  poets, 
heroes,  and  statesmen  of  England  have  "  come  out  strong"  indeed;  and 
of  that  portion  of  the  softer  sex  which  the  Sieur  Brantome  quaintly  terms, 
"  clairea  et  nobles  femmea^**  there  are  constellations  of  exceeding  brilliance 
from  the  hemispheres  both  of  France  and  England.  The  cycle  of  Louis 
the  Magnificent  receives  gorgeous  illustration  from  the  hand  of  that  prince 
of  enamellists,  Petitot ;  while  Janet  and  other  French  limners  vie  with 
their  contemporaries  in  England — ELilliard,  the  two  OUvers,  Cooper, 
Bernard  Lens,  and  our  entire  school  of  eminent  miniaturists — ^in  portraiture 
of  the  celebrities  of  their  respective  times. 

To  what  sentiments,  then — ^to  what  faculties,  do  these  varied  portraitures 
appeal  ?  and  by  what  laws  are  their  merits  estimated  ?  The  answer  will 
show  that  most  of  the  sentiments  they  awaken  are  such  as  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  almost  every  man. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  with  truth  asserted,  that  no  human  creature  in  a 
sound  state,  mental  and  corporeal,  ever  existed  who  was  quite  unsusceptible 
of  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  sight  of  a  clever  imitation.  The 
exclamation  of  a  clown,  on  beholding  the  pictured  face  of  any  person 
familiarly  known  to  him,  will  immediately  attest  the  pleasure  which  he 
receives  ftx)m  the  deception.  The  most  experienced  critic  will  also  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  look  of  Ufe  which  a  skilful  artist  can  infuse  into  his 
works.     Here,  then,  is  one  appeal  extending  to  every  beholder. 

Others,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  source,  feel  great 
delight  from  delineations  of  female  beauty ;  and  nowhere  con  more  exquisite 
specimens  be  found  than  in  these  miniatures. 

Dr.  Donne,  whose  vera  effigiea  we  have  by  J.  Oliver  (1,908,*  in  the 

*  These  figures  correspond  with  those  in  the  Catalogue  of  "  Works  of  Art  on 
Loan  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,"  part  2. 
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catalogae),  in  Ms  poem  on  the  storm  in  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  (2,227) 
was  surprised  returning  from  the  island  voyage,  says, — 

<'A  hand  or  eye 
By  Hilliard  drawn,  is  worth  a  histoiy 
By  a  worse  painter  road«.'* 

And  Peacham,  "  On  Limning,"  says,  "  Comparing  ancient  and  modem 
painters  brings  the  comparison  to  our  own  time  and  country ;  nor  must  I 
be  ungratefully  unmindful  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  have  been  and  are 
able  to  equal  ih&  best  of  occasion  served,  as  old  Hilliard,  Mr.  Isaac  Oliver, 
inferior  to  none  in  Christendom  for  the  counieMuiee  in  tmM,'* 

But  the  greatest  obligation  we  have  to  Hilliard  is  his  having  contributed 
to  fonn  Imoc  OUver  (1655—1617).  "  Hitherto,"  remarks  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  "  we  have  been  obliged  to  owe  to  other  countries  the  best  perfonu- 
anoes  exhibited  in  painting ;  but  in  the  branch  in  which  Oliver  excelled, 
we  may  challenge  any  nation  to  show  a  greater  master,  if,  perhaps,  we 
except  a  few  of  the  smaller  works  of  Holbein.  Don  Julio  Clovis,  the 
celebrated  limner,  whose  neatness  and  taste  in  grotesque  were  exquisite, 
cannot  be  compared  with  Isaac  Oliver,  because  Clovis  never  painted  por- 
traits,  and  the  latter  little  else.  Petitot,  whose  enamels  have  exceeding 
merit,  perhaps  owed  a  little  of  the  beauty  of  his  works  to  the  happy  nature 
of  the  composition.  We  ourselves  have  nobody  to  put  in  competition  with 
Oliver,  except  it  be  our  own  Cooper,  who,  though  living  in  an  age  of  freer 
pencil,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Yapdyke,  scarce  compensated  by  the 
boldness  of  his  expression  for  the  truth  of  nature  and  delicate  fidelity  of 
the  older  master.  Oliver's  son,  Peter,  alone  approached  to  the  perfectim 
of  his  father." 

Among  the  numerous  portraits  contained  in  that  splendid  cabinet 
kno^vn  as  the  Digly  Hiniatures,  purchased  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale,  and 
now  owned  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  is  that  noble  miniature  copied  by 
Peter  Oliver  from  a  picture  by  Vandyke  (No.  2,151).  It  is  a  large  oblong 
group  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  his  vrife,  the  Lady  Yenetia,  and  their  sons, 
Xenelm  and  John.  This,  pronounced  by  Walpole  to  be  "  ^^  mo9i  beatUifd 
piece  of  the  size  to  exist"  was  discovered,  with  several  others,  in  the  garret 
of  an  old  house  in  Wales,  belonging  to  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  a  supposed 
descendant  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby .  That  genuine  model  of  the  staunch  royalist 
and  gallant  cavalier.  Sir  Kenelm,  attended  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
that  *'  dear  dog  and  gossip,"  Steenie,  upon  their  romantic  expedition  to 
Madrid,  in  1628.  On  his  return,  in  the  following  year,  he  married  Lady 
Yenetia  Stanley,  whom  another  miniature  (2,158),  taken  apparently  at 
about  the  age  of  nineteen,  shows  to  have  been,  as  Lord  Clarendon  men* 
tions,  "of  an  extraordinary  beauty"  as  well  as  of  *'an  extraordinaiy 
fame."  A  more  perfect  personification  of  blooming  youth  and  daneling 
loveliness  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  rich,  fair  tresses,  parted  from 
off  a  noble  brow,  float  over  shoulders  of  snowy  whiteness — ^the  entire 
contour  of  limb  and  feature  harmonizing  a  true  type  of  the  high-bred 
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English  girl,  whose  lofty  standard  of  beauty  might  well  disdain  eveiy  art 
of  dress  and  coquetry.  Another  group  of  great  historical  interest  is  the 
still  larger  one  of  the  More  family  (2,650),  after  Holbein,  by  P.  Oliver. 
This  iine  work  has  miniature  full-lengths  of  Sir  John  More,  his  celebrated 
son  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Cxesaa«^  their  son 
John,  and  three  daughters,  Margaret  Boper,  Elizabeth  Dansey,  and  Cicely 
Heron ;  and  portraits,  also,  of  the  Chancellor's  grandson,  Mr.  More,  for 
whom  this  picture  was  painted,  his  wife,  and  their  two  sons,  with  a  yiew 
of  the  garden  of  their  house  at  Chelsea.  Here  we  have  one  of  England's 
worthies,  as  described  by  his  friend  Erasmus  (2,459),  eonversing  affably 
with  his  family, — "  No  man  living  so  affectionate  to  his  children  as  he, 
and  loving  his  old  wife  as  if  she  were  a  young  maid;  so  excellent  of 
temper,  that  whatsoever  happeneth  that  could  not  be  helped,  he  loveth  it 
as  though  nothing  could  have  happened  more  happily." 

Another  large-sized  miniature  by  the  elder  Oliver  (1,945),  4  full- 
length  of  Sichard,  third  Earl  of  Dorset,  claims  our  attention.  It  is 
painted  on  a  thick  and  smooth  piece  of  card,  quite  plain  at  the  back  (9^ 
inches  by  6|),  signed  in  gold  letters  on  the  matted  floor,  "  Isaac  Olli- 
vierus,  fecit,  1616."  The  earl  stands  at  a  table,  resting  his  right  hand 
on  a  plumed  helmet.  Beneath  lus  feet  is  a  Persian  carpet ;  the  rest  of  the 
floor  is  covered  with  an  Indian  matting  of  a  complex  pattern.  He  is  bare* 
headed,  wearing  a  stiff,  standing-out  lace  band  or  collar.  His  complexion 
is  sallow,  and  hair  and  eyes  dark  brown.  His  dress  is  white,  with  blue 
stockings ;  and  the  trunk  hose  is  of  blue,  profusely  ornamented  with  suns, 
crescents,  and  stars.  The  rest  of  his  armour  lies  on  the  ground,  and  has 
been  iQuminated  with  silver.  The  centre  portion  of  the  background  is 
dark  grey,  with  rich  blue  and  silver  curtains  descending  on  either  side. 
He  was  bom  in  1589,  in  the  Charter  House,  London,  and  married  the 
celebrated  Anne  Clifford  (2,046)  in  1609  ;  he  resided  at  Knole,  and  died 
1624.  His  widow,  Anne  Clifford  (1,910),  married  afterwards  Philip,  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  (1,911).  Her  sway  in  the  north  of  England 
was  almost  regal,  and  her  spirited  answer  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II.,  is  well  known :  "  I  have  been  bullied 
by  an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  Court,  but  I  won't  be  dictated 
to  by  a  subject.  Your  man  sha'n't  stand. — ^Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery."  She  survived  her  second  husband  twenty-six  years  (died 
1676). 

Authentic  portraits  throw  a  light  upon  other  matters  besides  the 
history,  properly  so  called,  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Costume  and  manners 
receive  strildng  elucidation,  to  say  nothing  of  their  interpretation  of  points 
and  allusions  that  would  otherwise  be  left  obscure  in  our  early  poetry  and 
drama.  How  varied  and  numerous  are  the  changes  of  fashion  in  dress 
herein  depicted  I  and  how  illustrative  of  that  proverbial  fickleness  of  the 
English  on  that  score,  which  justified  the  old  limner's  joke  in  15701 
That  worthy  being  employed  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Lord  Admiral 
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Lincoln  with  representations  of  tlie  costume  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  when  lie  came  to  tlie  English,  drew  a  naked  man,  with  cloth  of 
various  colours  lying  beside  him,  and  a  pair  of  shears  held  in  his  hand,  as  in 
rueful  suspense  and  hesitation.  Or  the  earlier  conceit,  to  the  same  effect,  of 
Andrew  Borde,  of  Physicke  Doctor,  "  alias  Andreas  Perforatus,"  who,  to 
the  first  chapter  of  his  "  Boke  of  the  Instruction  of  Knowledge  "  (1543), 
prefixed  a  naked  figure,  with  these  lines, — 

*'  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
Moaing  in  minde  what  rayment  I  shal  weare  : 
For  now  I  wil  weare  this,  and  now  I  wil  wean  that^ 
And  now  I  will  weare — I  cannot  telle  whatte." 

The  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns  receive  ample  and  admirable  illnstnition : 
the  first  at  the  hands  of  Mabeuse,  Holbein,  and  Hilliard ;  the  latter  bom 
the  two  Olivers,  Cooper,  and  Lens — our  seventh  and  eighth  Hemys 
figuring  numerously  with  all  their  families.  Of  Henry  VIII.  there  are 
no  less  than  nine  portraits,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  with  all  Ms 
wives,  save  Anne  of  Cleves.  Among  the  curious  efiigies  of  the  burly 
monarch  is  a  full-length  carved  in  hone  stone,  and  another  in  boxwood  by 
Holbein,  both  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection.  Of  his  gallant  com- 
peer at  "  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "  there  is  no  miniature  exhibited, 
though  we  have  a  quadrangular  portrait  of  him  in  Limoges  enamel  (1,695) ; 
but  there  is  a  full-length  of  his  queen  Claude  the  Good,  by  Janet  (2,481), 
and  also  of  their  unfortunate  son  Fran9ois  (2,480),  the  dauphin,  poisoned 
in  1536.  Their  gaiUarde  son-in-law,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  familiariy 
known  as  the  Pitz-James  of  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  "the 
Gude  Man  of  Ballangeich,"  is  here  (2,742).  His  first  queen,  Magdalene 
of  France  (with  whom  the  first  interview  was  had  after  the  fashion  he  was 
so  fond  of — disguised  as  a  servitor  in  her  father's  dining-hall),  having 
died  at  Holyrood  forty  days  after  her  landing  in  Scotland,  James  next 
married  Mary  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter — ^the  ill- 
starred  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  likeness  of  him,  by  an  unnamed 
artist,  fully  bears  out  the  metrical  limning  of  Sir  Walter,  from  whatever 
source  he  drew  it : — 

"  Not  his  the  face,  nor  his  the  eye, 
That  yonthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 
Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare ; 
The  sparkling  glance  soon  blown  to  fire 
Of  hasty  love  or  headlong  ire." 

Of  his  lovely  child,  poor  Mary  Stuart,  there  are  seven  portraits — all,  as 
usual,  strangely  differing  horn,  each  other.  Of  these  we  will  speak  here- 
after. 

In  a  book  of  portraits  in  pencil,  shaded  with  red  and  black  crayon 
(owned  by  the  Earl  of  Derby),  of  celebrated  persons,  exhibited  among  the 
specimens  of  rare  books,  there  is  one  very  delicately  executed  of  the  too 
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famous  Marguerite,  the  author  of  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouyelles." 
Maiguerite  of  Angoul^me,  Duchess  of  Alen90ii,  Queen  of  Navaire,  only 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  wrote  a  series  of  tales  so  full  of  "  bold  discourses  and 
ticklish  expressions/'  that  La  Croix  du  Maine  doubted  any  woman  could 
have  composed  such  a  book.  Brontome  and  La  Pontaine  both  acknow- 
ledged their  obligations  to  it ;  and  Montaigne  calls  it  un  gentil  livre  pour 
son  etoffe  ;  and  Bayle  says  it  is  "  after  the  manner  of  Boccace's  novels/' 
and  **  has  some  beauties  in  that  kind  which  are  surprising."  Strange  to 
say,  after  all  the  interest  and  laudation  which  it  excited,  the  genuine 
ffeptameron,  after  remaining  in  manuscript  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  from  the  Queen  of  Nayaire's  death,  was  only  published  some  nine 
years  since,  by  the  Societi  de%  Bibliophilea  Fran^aU.  Marguerite  died 
in  1549. 

We  have  a  likeness  of  the  dull  and  feeble-minded  Henry  II.  of  France 
(2,426),  whose  sole  accomplishment— expertness  in  bodily  exercises — ^led  to 
his  death  in  1559.  At  a  splendid  tournament  given  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  his  sister  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Henry  had  carried  off  the 
honours  of  the  day;  but  towards  the  dose  of  it,  having  unfortunately 
chosen  to  run  a  course  with  the  Count  de  Montgomerie  (an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Eglinton),  captain  of  his  Scottish  .guards,  the  lance  of  the 
stout  knight  shivered  in  the  encounter,  and  the  broken  truncheon  entering 
the  King's  eye,  penetrated  to  the  brain.  Henry  languished  eleven  days, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1559.  There  is 
a  likeness  of  his  consort,  Catherine  de'  Medici^(2,429),  neglected  through- 
out his  reign  for  the  beautiful  Diana  of  Poictiers,  for  which  spreta  injuria 
forma^  by  the  way,  she  afterwards  too  fully  indemnified  herself  when  the 
sceptre  of  her  weak  and  bigoted  sons  feU  within  her  grasp. 

The  historic  illustrations  afforded  by  the  miniatures  of  this  period  are 
especially  interesting,  from  the  close  connection  which  existed  between 
France  and  Scotland  through  the  Guises,  consequent  upon  the  marriage  of 
James  V.  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise.  During 
the  long  minority  of  Mary  Stuart,  those  foremost  statesmen  of  their  age, 
Francis  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  profited  by  their  family  connection  to 
establish  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  French  alliance  in  that  country. 
And  on  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  in  1558  (the  year  of  our 
great  Tudor  queen,  Elizabeth's  accession),  the  influence  of  Guise  became 
paramount.  Francis  11.,  having  died  without  issue,  after  a  reign  of  scarcely 
eighteen  months — ^the  shortest  in  the  French  annals — ^was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  of  whom  we  find  a 
portrait  (2,427),  a  full-length,  at  a  more  mature  age,  by  Janet.  The  queen- 
mother  now  assmned  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  Accused  by  the 
Catholics  of  "  apostasy,"  the  flames  of  religious  persecution  soon  spread 
furiously;  and  after  l.n  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  the  catastrophe  of 
St.  Bartholomew  occurred.  We  look  with  profound  interest  on  the  noble, 
grave,  and  intelligent  countenances  of  the  three  illustrious  brothers  Coligny 
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(2,412,  2,413,  2,414),  wlio  played  so  memorable  a  pait  in  that  great 
religious  tragedy.  The  first  victim  was  the  brave  Admiral  Gaspar  Coligny, 
murdered  in  his  bed  by  Besme,  the  myrmidon  of  Henry  of  Guise,  who 
himself  waited  below  while  the  assassin  brutally  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  old  man's  heart,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  bleeding  corpse 
of  the  victim  was  flung  down  from  the  window  at  his  feet.  The  elder, 
Francois,  had  happily  died  three  years  previously  (1569).  Odet,  the 
foimger,  had  fled  to  England,  where  he  was  also  murdared,  one  year 
before  the  massacre.  Though  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  he  embraced  the 
Beformed  faith.  On  the  failure  of  the  Protestant  chiefs  to  carry  off  the 
young  king,  Charles  IX.,  in  order  to  free  him  from  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  the  religious  wars  began  with  the  battle  of  St.  Denis.  In  this 
affray  the  Cardinal  did  his  devoir  like  a  brave  soldier.  "  H  y  fit  tr^  bien," 
says  Brantome,  "  et  montra  au  monde  qu'un  noble  et  genereux  coeur  ne 
pent  ni  mentir  ni  faillir,  en  quelque  lieu  qu'il  se  trouve,  ni  en  qnelque 
habit  qu'il  soit.*'  The  result  of  that  day  caused  his  piosciiption,  and  he 
fled  to  England,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Elizabeth.  He  died  at 
Hampton  Court,  14th  February,  1571,  from  poison  administered  by  his 
valet,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested  at  Bochdle,  and  there  executed 
for  the  crime. 

Charles  IX.  did  not  long  survive  the  grand  baUue  he  had  of  his 
Huguenot  subjects,  when  he  fired  his  arquebus  at  them  from  the  window 
of  the  Louvre  during  the  St.  Bartholomew.  He  had  been  labouring  for 
some  time  imder  a  dangerous  affection  of  the  lungs ;  this  was  aggravated 
by  an  excessive  nervous  agitation,  which  had  never  left  him  since  the  fatal 
day  of  the  massacre.  On  his  death-bed  he  suffered  fearfully  from  the 
agonies  of  remorse  in  looking  back  upon  the  atrocities  which  had  disgraced 
his  reign,  and  which,  if  not  their  original  author,  he  had  at  least  culpably 
sanctioned.  His  couch  was  frequently  bathed  in  blood,  a  natural  coose- 
quence  of  his  disease ;  and  this  was  interpreted  by  many  into  a  sort  of 
judicial  retribution  on  his  crimes.  He  expired  ete  he  had  completed 
his  twenty.fourth  year.  His  brother,  Heiuy  III.  (2,428),  another 
full-length  by  Janet, — ^worthless  and  contemptible,  like  all  the  race  of 
Yalois,  —  was  frivolous,  effeminate,  and  shamelessly  depraved.  Totally 
without  principle,  he  was  at  the  same  time  slavishly  superstitiotts,  and 
even  rigid  in  all  the  externals  of  religion.  He  quickly  lost  whatever 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  the  victories  of  Jamac  and  Montonoour,  and 
became  an  object  of  universal  odium,  disgust,  and  contempt.  He  was 
murdered  by  Jaques  Clement,  an  excited  priest,  in  1589. 

These  full-lengths  by  Janet  are  highly  interesting  and  valuable,  as 
being  executed  at  a  time  (the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century)  wh^  the 
artists  who  formed  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  had  already  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  France,  in  every  grade  of  ai  t.  And  though  that 
revival  had  imposed  upon  the  French  what  they  termed  la  ^emde  numiirt 
("  the  fine  style  "),  portraiture  continued,  as  we  here  see,  to  preserve  its 
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national  cliaracteristics, — naturalness,  elegance,  tenderness,  and  gentle 
power. 

The  art  of  the  miniaturist  survived,  therefore,  that  of  the  caligrapher 
and  illuminator.  An  offspring  of  the  illuminated  manuscript,  it  was  the 
first  species  of  the  miniature  portrait  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and,  polished  by 
all  that  delicate  labour  which  pen  and  pencil  bestowed  upon  the  vellum,  it 
blossomed  forth  freshly  from  those  lovely  designs,  and  long  preserved  iu 
Erance  the  ingenuousness  of  its  origin,  its  native  hue  and  manner. 
Though  miniature  painting  itself  is  in  water  colours,  it  is  not  at  all  similar, 
be  it  known,  in  its  process  to  that  used  in  water-coloured  drawings  in 
general.  Instead  of  being  applied  in  washes,  or  by  different  tints  laid 
over  each  other,  the  colours  are  entirely  dotted,  stippled,  or  hatched  upon 
the  surface ;  although  sometimes  only  the  face  and  other  flesh  parts  are  so 
executed,  as  those  requiring  gpreater  finish  and  delicacy,  while  the  drapery 
and  background  are  either  partially  or  wholly  executed  according  to  the 
usual  or  less  laborious  mode  of  water  colours.  The  material  employed 
for  painting  upon  is  generally  ivory  or  veUur/i,  sometimes  Bristol-board, 
or  other  drawing-paper  of  that  sort.  Ivory,  however,  is  preferred,  as  not 
only  being  more  durable,  but  bearing  out  the  colours  with  greater 
brilliancy.  Extremely  limited  in  its  subjects,  it  recommends  itself  by  the 
extreme  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  colouring,  and  by  its  excluding  all 
those  harsher  markings  and  lineaments  of  the  countenance  which  must, 
even  if  softened  down,  be  indicated  in  any  picture  of  the  size  of  life. 

Waagen,  in  his  *'  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,"  remarks,  '*  It 
appears  to  me'  that  in  no  department  have  the  English  artists  attained  so 
high  a  state  of  perfection  as  in  this.  On  this  small  scale  they  are  far 
more  successful  in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  form,  so  that  the  deficiencies 
of  drawing  observable  in  larger  works  of  art  no  longer  disturb  the  eye 
here;  while  with  this  is  combined  a  tastefulness  of  conception,  a  power  of 
colour,  and  a  predsion  and  elegance  of  finish,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

Another  remarkable  change,  however,  has  lately  befallen  the  art  of 
"limning  in  small,"  namely,  the  discovery  of  photography. 
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A  TALE  OF  MEXICAN  LIFE  AND  ADVENTUKE. 

CHAPTEB  XXrV. 

FATHEB      AND      SON. 

Now  that  we  have  given  the  reader  all  necessary  information  about  the 
events  accomplished  at  the  Hacienda  del  Toro,  we  will  resume  our  nanu- 
tive  at  the  point  where  we  were  compelled  to  leave  it — that  is  to  say,  we 
will  return  to  the  village  of  the  Fapagos,  and  be  present  at  the  oonversaticm. 
between  Thunderbolt  and  Stronghand  in  the  Fyramid.  The  two  men, 
walking  side  by  side,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Fyramid,  They  traversed 
the  bridge  of  lianas  thrown  over  the  Quebrada  at  a  great  height,  and 
entered  the  Pyramid  on  the  right.  They  descended  to  the  first  floor — 
the  Indians  they  met,  bowing  respectfully  to  them — and  stopped  before  a 
securely  fastened  door.  On  reaching  it.  Thunderbolt  gave  it  two  slight 
taps  ;  an  inner  bolt  was  drawn,  the  door  opened,  and  they  went  in.  They 
liad  scarce  crossed  the  threshold  ere  the  young  Indian,  who  had  opened  the 
door,  closed  it  again  after  them.  A  strange  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
two  men ;  the  Indian  stoicism  they  had  hitherto  affected,  made  way  for 
manners  that  revealed  men  used  to  frequent  the  highest  society  of  cities. 

"  Maria,"  Thunderbolt  said  to  the  girl,  "  inform  your  mistress  that  her 
son  has  returned  to  the  village." 

In  giving  this  order  the  old  gentleman  employed  Spanish,  add  not  the 
Comanche  idiom  which  he  had  used  up  to  the  present. 

"  The  senora  was  already  aware  of  her  son's  return,  nU  amo"  Maria 
answered,  with  a  smile. 

'*  Ah  !  "  said  the  old  man,  '*  then  she  has  seen  somebody." 

"  The  venerable  Padre  Fray  Serapio  came  an  hour  ago  to  pay  the 
senora  a  visit,  and  he  is  still  with  her." 

"  Very  good ;  announce  us,  my  child." 

The  girl  bowed  and  disappeared,  returning  a  moment  after  to  teQ  the 
two  gentlemen  that  they  could  enter.  They  were  then  introduced  into  a 
rather  spacious  room,  lighted  by  four  glazed  windows — an  extraordinaiy 
luxury  in  such  a  place — ^in  front  of  which  hung  heavy  red  damask  curtains. 
This  room,  entirely  lined  with  stamped  Cordovan  leather,  was  famished  in 
the  Spanish  style,  with  that  good  taste  which  only  the  Castilians  of  the 
old  race  have  kept,  and  was,  through  its  arrangement,  half  drawing-room, 
half  oratory.  In  one  comer  an  ebony  prie-dieu,  surmounted  by  an  ivory 
crocifix,  which  time  had  turned  yellow,  and  several  pictures  of  saints, 
signed  by  Murillo  and  Zurbaran,  would  have  caused  the  apartment  to  be 
taken  for  an  oratory,  had  not  comfortable  sofas,  tables  loaded  with  books, 
and  butaceas,  proved  it  to  be  a  drawing-room.  Near  a  silver  brasero  two 
persons  were  sitting  in  butaceas. 
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Of  these,  one  was  a  lady,  the  other  a  Franciscaii  monk ;  both  had 
passed  mid-life,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  were  dose  on  fifty  years 
of  age. 

The  kdy  wore  the  Spanish  garb  fashionable  in  her  youth,  that  is  to 
say,  some  thirty  years  before.  Although  her  hair  was  banning  to  grow 
white,  and  a  few  deep  wrinkles  altered  the  purity  of  her  futures,  still  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  must  have  been  very  lovely  once  on  a  time.  Her 
sldn,  of  a  slightly  olive  hue,  Was  extremely  fine,  and  in  the  firm  marked 
lines  of  her  face,  the  distinctive  character  of  the  purest  Axtec  race  could  be 
recognized.  Her  black  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes,  and  whose  comers 
rose  slightly,  like  those  of  the  Mongolians,  had  an  expression  of  strange 
gentleness,  and  her  whole  face  revealed  mildness  and  intdligence.  Although 
she  was  bdow  the  ordinaiy  height  of  women,  she  sUU  retained  the  elegance 
of  youth ;  and  her  exquisitely  modelled  hands  and  feet  were  almost  of  a 
microscopic  smallness.  Fray  Serapio  was  the  true  type  of  the  Spanish 
monk — ^handsome,  nugestic,  and  dreamy — and  seemed  as  if  he  had  stepped 
out  of  a  picture  by  Zurbaran.  When  the  two  gentlemen  entered,  the  lady 
and  the  Padre  rose. 

"  You  are  welcome,  my  darling  child,"  the  old  lady  said,  opening  her 
arms  to  her  son. 

The  latter  rushed  into  them,  and  for  some  minutes  there  was  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  caresses  between  mother  and  son. 

"Foigive  me.  Padre  Serapio,"  Stronghand  at  length  said,  as  he 
freed  himself  from  the  gpentle  bondage ;  "  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  my  mother,  that  I  cannot  leave  oflf." 

"  Embrace  your  mother,  my  child,"  the  monk  answered,  with  a  smile; 
"  a  mother's  caresses  ax^  the  only  ones  that  do  not  entail  regret." 

"  What  are  yon  about.  Padre  ?  "  Thunderbolt  asked ;  **  are  you  going 
to  leave  us  already  ?" 

"Yes;  and  pray  excuse  me  for  going  away  so  soon;  but,  after  a 
lengthened  separation,  you  must  have  much  to  say  to  one  another,  and  a 
third  person,  however  friendly  he  may  be,  is  always  in  the  way  at  such  a 
time.  Moreover,  my  brothers  and  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  at  present, 
owing  to  so  many  white  hunters  and  trappers  being  in  the  village." 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  neophytes  ?  " 

The  monk  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  No,"  he  at  length  answered ;  "  the  Indians  love  and  respect  us, 
owing  to  the  protection  you  have  deigned  to  afford  us,  Senor  Don — " 

" Silence  1 "  the  chief  interrupted  him,  with  a  smile;  "  no  other  name 
but  that  of  Thunderbolt." 

"  That  is  true ;  I  always  forget  that  you  have  surrendered  the  one  you 
received  at  your  baptism ;  still,  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble  in  the  martyr- 
ology.  Well,"  he  continued,  .with  a  sigh,  "  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  I 
The  glorious  days  of  conversion  have  passed,  since  we  have  become 
Mexicans;  the  Loidians  no  longer  believe  in  the  Spanish  good  faith,  and 
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sooner  than  accept  our  Grod,  persist  in  their  old  eirors.    This  makes  me 
ramember  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Of  me  ?     Oh,  it  is  granted  beforehand,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  aatiefy 

f  1      ■ 
vou. 

"  Dona  Esperanza,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  aboat  it»  leads  me  to 
hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  it." 

"  I>id  yon  not  say  to  me  one  day  that  die  senora's  name  brought  yoa 
good  luck  ?     It  will  probably  be  the  same  to-day." 

The  monk  took  a  furtive  glance  at  the  dd  lady. 
This  is  the  matter,  my  dear,"  she  said,  mingling  in  the  conTersstion; 
the  good  father  wishes  your  authority  to  follow,  with  another  monk,  the 
warriors  during  the  coming  expedition." 

"  That  is  a  singular  idea,  father;  and  what  may  your  object  be?  for  1 
presume  you  do  not  intend  to  %ht  in  our  ranks." 

"  No,"  the  monk  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  my  tastes  an  not  wariike 
enough  for  that;  but  if  I  may  judge  from  the  preparations  I  see  yon 
nuking,  this  will  be  a  serious  expedition." 

"  It  will,"  the  old  man  answered,  pensively. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  generally,  during  these  expeditions,  the  wounded 
are  left  without  assistance.  I  should  like  to  accompany  Ae  Indians,  in 
order  to  attend  to  their  wounds,  and  console  those  whose  hurts  are  so 
serious  that  they  cannot  recover;  still,  if  the  request  mppmx  io  you 
exorbitant,  I  will  recall  it,  though  I  shall  do  so  rdnctantly." 

The  old  gentleman  gazed  at  the  monk  for  a  momemt  mOi  an  exptcmou 
of  admiration  and  tenderness  impossible  to  describe. 

"I  giant  your  request.  Padre,"  he  at  lengtii  said,  affectjonitdy  pressing 
his  hand.     **  6till,  I  am  bound  to  make  one  remark." 

"What is  it?" 

"  You  run  a  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans." 

"  WeU«  what  matter?  Can  they  regard  it  as  a  crime  if  I  pecfiann  on 
the  battle-field  the  duties  which  my  religion  imposes  on  me  ?" 

*'  Who  knows  ?    Perhaps  they  wiU  regard  yon  as  a  rebeL" 

«  And  in  that  case— P" 

"  Treat  you  as  such." 

"That  is  to  say—?" 

"You  will  run  a  risk,  father,  of  being  shot;  and  that  is  worth  thinking 
about,  I  suppose." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend ;  between  duty  and  oowardiee  no  hesits* 
tion  is  possible ;  I  will  die,  if  it  be  necessary — but  with  the  connctioa  thai 
I  have  fulfilled  to  the  close  the  sacred  mission  I  have  undertaken.  Then 
you  grant  my  request  ?" 

"  I  do  so,  father,  and  thank  you  for  having  made  it." 

"  Blessings  on  your  kindness,  my  son ;  and  now  the  Lord  be  wiih 
you.     I  shall  retire." 

In  spite  <^  much  pressing,  the  worthy  father  insisted  on  going  anay* 
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and  was  conducted  to  tke  door  of  the  apartment  by  the  two  gendemen,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  escape  a  mark  oi  honour  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self unworthy.  When  the  door  closed  after  him,  and  the  three  persons 
were  really  alone.  Dona  Espenmza,  after  a  long  look  at  her  son,  gently 
drew  him  towards  her,  and,  obliging  him  to  sit  down  on  an  equipal,  she 
lovingly  parted  off  his  forehead  his  dostering  locks,  and  said  in  a  sweet, 
harmonioas  voice,  in  which  all  the  jealous  tenderness  of  a  mother  was 
rerealed, — 

"  I  find  you  sad,  Diego ;  your  face  is  pale,  your  features  are  worn,  and 
your  eyes  sparkle  with  a  gloomy  fire.  What  has  happened  to  you  during 
your  absence?" 

"  Nothing  extnordinaiy,  mother,"  he  answered,  with  an  embanassment 
he  tried  in  yain  to  conceal.  ''As  usual,  I  haye  hunted  a  great  deal» 
travelled  a  long  distance,  and,  consequently,  endured  great  fatigue;  hence, 
doubtless,  comes  the  pallor  you  notice,  upon  my  face." 

The  old  lady  shook  her  bead  with  an  incredulous  air. 

**  A  mother  cannot  be  deceived,  my  boy,"  she  said,  gently.  "  Since 
you  have  been  a  man  I  have  seen  yon  return  only  too  often,  alas  1  from  long 
and  perilous  expeditions.  You  were  fatigQed — at  times  ill,  but  that  was 
all ;  while  to-day  you  are  gloomy,  restless — " 

"  Mother  I  " 

"  Do  not  argue,  for  my  mmd  is  made  up,  and  nothing  will  alter  it. 
If  you  refuse  me  your  confidence.  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  select  a 
confidant  who  understands  you  so  thoroughly." 

"  Oh,  mother  I  this  is  the  first  time  a  -mpnmck  has  passed  your  lips." 

"  Because,  Diego,  this  is  the  fust  time  you  have  recused  to  let  me  read 
your  heart." 

The  youBg  man  sighed  and  hung  his  head,  without  replying.  Thun- 
derbolt, who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene,  gave  Dona 
Esperanza  a  meaning  glance,  and  walked  up  to  her  son. 

"  Diego,"  he  said  to  him,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  you 
forget  that  you  hove  to  give  me  a  report  of  the  mission  I  entrusted  to 
you." 

Stronghand  started,  and  eagerly  sprang  up. 

"That  is  true,  father,"  he  replied;  ''forgive  me.  I  am  ready  to 
furnish  you  with  all  the  details  you  desire,  of  what  I  have  been  doing  during 
my  absence  from  the  village." 

"  Sit  down,  my  son ;  your  mother  and  I  give  you  permission." 

The  young  man  took  a  chair,  and  after  reflecting  for  a  few  seconds,  at 
a  further  remark  from  his  father,  he  commenced  the  recital  of  all  he  had 
been  doing  while  away.  The  narrative  was  long,  and  lasted  nearly  two 
horn's ;  but  we  will  not  relate  it,  because  the  reader  is  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  facts  the  young  man  stated.  Thunderbolt  and  Dona  Esperanza 
listened  without  interruption,  and  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  the  liveliest 
interest.    When  he  had  concluded  his  story,  his  mother  fondly  embraced 
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him,  while  congratulating  him  on  his  noble  and  geBeroiu  oonduct.    But 
Thunderbolt  regarded  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view. 

"  Then/'  he  asked  his  son,  "  the  man  who  anived  with  yon  is  the 
Major-domo  of  this  Don  Hernando  de  Moguer  ?" 
"  Yes,  father." 

'*  Though  I  am  an  Indian  by  adoption,  I  will  not  forget  that  Spanish 
blood  flows  in  my  veins.  You  will  pay  this  Paredes,  as  you  call  him,  the 
amount  of  the  bills,  and  I  will  send  them  to  Hermosillo  to  be  cashed 
hereafter.  You  did  well  in  bringing  him  with  you,  for  an  honest  man  must 
not  fall  victim  to  a  villain.  Although  this  affair  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
cern us,  I  am  not  sorry  to  do  a  service  to  an  old  fellow-oountryman.  Let  the 
Major-domo  leave  the  village  this  very  night;  in  onler  to  prevent  any 
accident  on  the  road,  you  will  have  him  escorted  to  the  hacienda  by 
Whistler  and  Peccari,  and  three  or  four  warriors.  They  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  frighten  any  scoundrels  that  may  attempt  to  stop  him ;  and 
as,  moreover,  we  are  in  a  direction  entirely  opposed  to  that  in  which  the 
Hermosillo  road  runs,  no  one  will  think  of  stopping  him." 

"  I  can  accompany  him  myself,  with  your  permission,  father." 
The  old  gentleman  gave  him  a'pierdng  glance,  which  compelled  him  to 
look  down. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  want  you  here." 
"  As  you  please,  father,"  he  said,  with  feigned  indifference. 
And  he  rose. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 
"  To  carry  out  your  orders,  father." 

"  There  is  no  hurry ;  the  day  is  not  very  advanced  yet,  and  I  want  to 
talk  with  you ;  so  return  to  your  chair." 

The  young  man  obeyed.    Thunderbolt  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said, — 

"  How  do  you  call  this  hacienda  ?" 
"  El  ToTO." 

*'  Let  me  see,"  the  old  man  continued,  as  if  striving  to  remember ;  *'  is 
it  not  built  on  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  Cosala?" 
"  So  people  say,  father." 

Dona  Esperanza  listened  to  this  conversation  with  considerable 
anxiety.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  discover  her  husband's  meaning,  and 
ask  lierself  why  he  thus  obstinately  brought  the  conversation  back  to  so 
hazardous  a  subject. 

*'  Is  it  not  a  strong  place  ?"  the  sachem  contiuued. 
"  Yes,  father;  substantially  built,  and  crowned  with  almenas." 
"  In  truth,  I  now  remember  having  seen  it  formerly;  it  is  an  exceUent 
strategical  position." 

Dona  Esperanza  looked  at  her  husband  with  amazement  blended  with 
alarm ;  she  could  neither  account  for  hia  coldness  nor  his  persistence.  Ho 
continued,-— 
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"  Have  you  erer  entered  this  hacienda  ?" 
"  Never,  father." 

"  That  is  vexatious ;  stiU,  I  presume  you  ai*e  acquoiuted  with  some  of 
its  inhabitants.  A  man  cannot  save,"  he  addetl,  ironically,  ''the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  this  Don  Hernando  de  Moguci*  mutit  be,  without  his  trying 
to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  man  who  did  him  the  service." 

"  I  know  not  whether  that  is  Don  Hernando's  idea,  for  I  never  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  him." 

" That  is  strange,  Don  Diego;  and  I  cannot  understand  why  you  did 
not  try  to  form  his  acquaintance ;  however,  that  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
far  as  my  plans  are  concerned." 

"  Your  plans,  father  ?"  the  young  man  asked,  in  amazement. 
"  I  will  explain  to  you  that  we  intend  to  commence  the  expedition  with 
a  thunder-stroke ;  our  first  attempt  will  be  to  seize  the  Heal  de  Minas  of 
Quitovar,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Mexican  forces  is  now  collected. 
The  Hacienda  del  Toro,  situated  scarce  ten  leagues  from  Auspe,  com- 
manding the  three  roads  to  Hermosillo,  Ures,  and  Sonora,  and  built  at  a 
T^  strong  position,  is  of  immense  importance  to  us  for  the  success  of  the 
war.  I  had  thought  of  appointing  you  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  but  as 
you  have  no  friends  in  the  place,  and  seem  not  to  care  greatly  about  it, 
let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  I  will  give  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Whistler  and  Peccari;  they  are  two  experienced  chiefs, 
endowed  with  far  from  common  tact,  and  will  carry  the  hacienda  by  a 
surprise,  because  the  Spaniards,  not  anticipating  such  an  attack,  will  not 
be  on  their  guard.  As'for  you,  my  son,  you  will  follow  me  to  the  Beal  de 
Minas.  And  now,  my  dear  Diego,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you, 
and  you  can  withdraw." 

The  young  man  had  listened  in  secret  horror  to  this  revelation  of  his 
father's  plans.  He  w^as  so  full  of  terror  that  he  did  not  notice  that 
Thunderbolt,  though  he  pretended  at  the  beginning  not  to  know  the 
hacienda  even  by  name,  had  described  its  position  with  a  precision  that 
showed  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  it. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  crushed  by  the  thought  of  the  terrible  danger 
Dona  Marianna  woyld  incur  if  the  Apaches  took  the  hacienda.  His  father 
took  a  side  glance  at  him,  and  attentively  watched  the  various  fedings 
reflected  in  his  face. 

"  Forgive  me,  father,"  the  young  man  at  length  said,  with  an  effort, 
"  but  I  should  like  to  offer  an  objection." 

"  What  is  it,  my  son  ?     Speak ;  I  am  listening. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  try  and  surprise,  with  a  band 
of  savages,  a  house  so  far  advanced  in  the  interior  of  the  country." 

*'  That  is  why  I  selected  you.     You  would  have  taken  a  band  of  white 
-  and  half-breed  trappers  and  hunters,  and  would  have  passed  unnoticed, 
owing  to  the  colour  of  your  skins.     Your  refusal  greatly  annoys  me,  I 
confess,  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  force  your  inclinations — " 
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"  But  I  did  not  refuse,  father,"  the  young  man  exclaimed. 

"  What  1  you  did  not  refuse  ?" 

"  No,  father ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ardently  wish  to  be  entrusted  with 
tliis  confidential  mission.*' 

"  In  that  case,  I  misinterpreted  your  silence  and  ambiguous  remarks. 
Tlien  you  accept?" 

"  Gladly,  father." 

"  Very  good ;  that  is  settled.  Now  go  and  send  off  that  Parades,  for 
it  is  time  for  him  to  return  to  his  master.  As  for  you,  my  son,  breathe 
not  a  syllable  of  what  we  have  discussed ;  you  understand  the  importance 
of  discretion  under  such  circumstances.  Embrace  your  mother,  and 
leave  us." 

The  yoimg  man  threw  himself  into  his  mother*s  arms,  who  tenderly 
embraced  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Hope  I " 

Then  he  withdrew,  after  bowing  respectfully  to  his  father. 

"  Well,  Esperanza,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  so 
soon  as  his  son  had  left  the  room,  "do  you  now  begin  to  guess  my  plans?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  a  gentle  smile;  "but  I  bdicTB  that  I 
understand  them." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB   HATCHET. 

Strokghand  quitted  the  Pyramid  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation. 
The  word  his  mother  had  whispered  in  his  ear  at  parting  incessantly  recurred 
to  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  suppose  that  Dona  Esperanza,  with  that 
miraculous  intiution  Heaven  has  given  to  mothers,  that  they  mfy  disoover 
the  most  hidden  feelings  of  their  children,  had  divined  the  secret  be 
fancied  he  had  buried  in  the  remotest  comer  of  his  heart,  and  which  he 
did  not  dare  avow  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  conversa- 
tion he  had  held  with  his  father,  and  the  proposal  which  concluded  it, 
plimged  him  into  extraordinary  perplexity.  His  father's  conduct  appeared 
to  him  extraordinary,  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  understand  how  the  old 
gentleman,  who  justly  enjoyed  among  the  Indians  a  reputation  for  stainless 
honour,  could  be  preparing  treacherously  to  attack  the  man  to  whose 
succour  he  came  at  the  same  moment  with  such  noble  disinterestedness. 
AH  this  seemed  to  him  illogical,  incomprehensible,  and  in  direct  opposition 
with  the  word  "  hope,"  which  he  fancied  he  could  still  hear  buzzing  in  his 
ear.  Still,  as  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  torrent,  and  go  some  distance 
before  reaching  his  calli,  he  had  the  time  to  restore  some  degree  of  order 
in  his  ideas,  and  resume  his  coolness  and  self-mastery  before  he  reached 
his  own  door.    Two  men  were  standing  there — ^Whistler  and  Peccari. 

"  Come  along,  Btronghand,"  the  trapper  shouted,  $o  soon  as  he  saw 
him  J  "we  have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  while,' 
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"  Waiting  for  me  ?"  he  asked,  in  surprise, 

"  Yes.  SpaiTowhawk  warned  us,  on  the  part  of  Thunderbolt,  that  th* 
chief  and  mvself  were  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  escort  the  man  whd 
entered  the  village  with  you  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  go." 

"  Ah !  "Whistler  has  spoken  well,"  Peccari  remarked,  laconically. 

"  What  else  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  Thunderbolt  has  made  this  man  a  present  of 
a  mule,  laden  with  rich  wares,  as  Spartowhawk  says.  But  go  on,  and  he 
will  tell  you  about  it  himself." 

Stronghand  entered,  and  found  the  Major-domo  busily  engaged  in 
making  his  preparations  for  a  start.  So  soon  as  he  saw  the  liunter, 
Paredes  eagerly  walked  up  to  him,  and  shook  his  hand  several  times. 

"  You  are  welcome,  comrade,"  he  said.  "  Carai !  you  are  a  man  of 
your  word,  so  forgive  me." 

"  Porgiv6  you  for  what  ?*'  the  young  man  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  For  having  doubted  you,  caramba." 

"  Doubted  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  my  word.  When  I  saw  you  leave  me  this  morning  in  this 
hole,  like  a  useless  or  noxious  animal,  I  doubted  your  sincerity.  In  & 
word,  as  you  know,  anger  is  an  evil  counsellor ;  still,  all  sorts  of  stupid 
thoughts  occurred  to  me,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  nmning  away." 

"  You  would  have  done  wrong." 

"  Carai  1  I  see  it  now ;  hence  I  fed  quite  confused  at  my  folly,  and 
beg  you  once  again  to  forgive  me." 

"  Nonsense,"  the  hunter  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
torment  yourself  about  such  a  trifle.  An  escort  of  resolute  men  wiU 
accompany  you  to  the  hacienda,  and  as  in  all  probability  your  master,  on 
seeing  that  you  have  brought  the  money  he  sent  yon  to  fetch,  will  not  ask 
about  what  may  have  happened  to  you  on  your  journey,  I  think  it 
unnecessary  for  you  to  give  him  details  which  would  interest  him  but  very 
slightly,  and  give  rise  to  unpleasant  comments." 

"  That's  enough,"  the  Major-domo  said,  with  a  knowing  smile ;  "  I 
will  not  breathe  a  syllable." 

"  That  will  be  the  best." 

"  Be  easy.  Ah  I  that  reminds  me  that,  as  I  have  received  the  money 
from  you,  you  must  have  the  bilk.  Here  they  we,  and  once  again  I 
thank  you." 

The  hunter  took  the  bills,  and  concealed  them  in  his  bosom.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  Major-domo  walked  about  the  colli  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment,  though  his  purpose  was  now  finished,  and  the 
hunter  comprehended  that  he  had  something  to  say,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  begin  it. 

"Come,**  he  asked  him,  "what  else. is  there  that  troubles  you,  my 
friend  ?    Let  me  hear." 

"  On  my  faith/'  the  Mexican  replied,  at  length  forming  a  resolution, 
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"  I  confess  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  prove  my  graiitade  to  you  fw  the 
service  you  have  done  me,  and  I  should  not  like  to  leave  withoat  doing 
so ;  but,  unluckily,  it  embarrasses  me  more  than  I  can  express." 

"What,  is  that  allP"  the  hunter  said,  gaily.  ''Why,  that  is  a  veiy 
easy  matter." 

"Is  it?"  he  remarked,  with  surprise.  "Well,  you  will  not  believe 
that  I  have  been  racking  my  brains  over  it  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
brought  nothing  out." 

"  Because  you  seek  badly,  my  friend;  that  is  alL'' 

"  Then  you  have  found  it  ?" 

"  You  shall  see." 

"  Carai  1  you  cannot  imagine  what  pleasure  you  will  cause  me." 

"  You  know  that  I  frequently  hunt  in  your  parts P" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  aware  of  that." 

"  Well,  the  first  time  I  find  myself  near  the  hacienda,  I  will  come  and 
ask  hospitality  of  you." 

"  Ah  1  that  is  what  I  call  a  good  idea;  and  even  if  you  brought  ten 
comrades  with  you,  you  would  see  how  I  should  receive  you.  I  only  say 
this  much, — ^I  am  in  a  position  to  treat  you  well." 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word;  so  that  is  settled." 

"  You  pledge  me  your  wordP" 

"  I  do." 

"  Very  good.  Now  I  shall  start  happy.  Come  by  day  or  night,  as 
you  may  think  proper,  and  you  will  always  be  welcome." 

"  I  fancy  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  get  into  the  hacienda  by  night." 

"  Not  at  all.    You  will  only  have  to  mention  my  name." 

"  Well,  that  is  settled;  and  now  be  off.  Only  four  hours  of  daylight 
remain,  so  do  not  delay  any  longer." 

"You  are  right;  so  good-bye.  Do  not  be  long  ere  you  remind  me 
of  my  promise." 

"  I  will  bear  you  in  mind." 

They  left  the  calli.  Seven  or  eight  hunters  and  Indians  wore  mounted, 
and  awaiting  at  the  door  their  guest's  good  pleasure  to  start.  The  Migor- 
domo  shook  the  hunter's  hand  for  the  last  time,  mounted  his  bane,  gave 
the  signal  for  departure,  and  the  little  band  started  at  a  gallqp  through 
a  crowd  of  women  and  children  that  had  collected  through  CQiiodty. 
Stronghand  looked  after  them  as  long  as  he  could  see  them,  and  then 
thoughtfully  returned  to  the  callL  Por  a  very  long  time  he  remained 
plunged  in  earnest  thought;  then  he  stamped  his  foot  passionately^  and 
exclaimed,  in  Spanish, — 

"  No ;  a  thousand  times  no.  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  man*s 
kindness  to  abuse  his  confidence  like  a  coward.  It  would  be  a  disgno^ul 
deed." 

These  words  doubtless  contained  the  result  of  the  hunter'a  xeflectioni^ 
and  were  the  expression  of  the  resolution  he  had  just  formed. 
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Sereral  days  dapaed,  and  noihing  of  an  interesting  natoie  occuned 
in  tlie  Tillage.  The  militaiy  committee  sat  serenl  hours  during  the 
interral.  The  plan  of  the  coming  campaign  was  definitively  arranged, 
and  the  collection  of  the  Indian  forces  was  the  only  thing  that  dekyed 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Whistler  returned  to  the  Tillage  four  days 
alter  his  departure,  and  reported  to  the  hunter  that  Faredes  reached  the 
hacienda  without  any  accident,  and  nothing  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  journey. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  different  Indian  tribes  forming  the  great 
oonfederstion  of  the  Papagos  began  flocking  into  the  Tillage.  Ere  long 
there  were  no  quarters  left  for  than,  and  they  were  compelled  to  camp  on 
the  plain,  which,  howcTer,  was  no  hardship  to  men  accustomed  to  brsTe 
all  weather.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  Paredes'  departure,  the  trachesto 
conTcned  all  the  chiefs  to  a  general  meeting  at  sunset,  in  order  to  perform 
the  mystic  rites  of  the  great  medicine  before  opening  the  campaign.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun  disappeared  below  the  horizon  in  clouds  of 
purple  Tapour,  the  amantsin,  or  first  sorcerer  of  the  nation,  mounted  the 
roof  of  the  medicine  hut,  and  by  a  sign  commanded  sflence. 

"  The  sun  has  withdrawn  its  TiTifying  heat  from  us,"  he  said,  in  a 
powerful  Toice,  "the  earth  is  coTcred  with  darkness,  and  this  is  the 
mystic  hour  when  man  must  prepare  for  the  struggle  with  the  genius  of 
CTil — begin  the  great  medicine." 

At  the  same  instant,  animals  of  erery  description  appeared  from  aU  the 
lodges,  fitmi  the  comers  of  the  streets,  gliding  down  the  ladders  of  the 
pyramids,  or  coming  from  the  plain;  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles 
collected  in  the  Tillage  square,  with  horrible  cries,  OTcrflowed  the  streets 
on  all  sides,  and  spread  out  OTer  the  country  for  a  league  round.  These 
animals  were  Indian  chiefs,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  the  beasts  they  wished 
to  represent.  Not  only  do  the  Indians  imitate  with  rare  perfection  the 
different  cries  of  animals,  but  they  haTC  also  made  a  special  study  of  their 
manners,  habits,  mode  of  progression,  and  cTcn  of  the  way  in  which  they 
eat  and  sleep.  Nothing  can  furnish  an  idea  of  the  horrible  concert 
composed  of  these  cries,— hisses,  snapping,  and  roars,  mingled  with  the 
furious  barking  of  the  dogs.  There  was  in  this  strange  scene  something 
sarage  and  primitire,  that  powerfully  affected  the  imagination.  At 
interTals  silence  was  suddenly  re-established,  and  the  sorcerer's  Toice 
rose  alone  in  the  night. 

"Is  the  eril principle  conquered?"  he  asked;  "haTO  my  brothers 
trampled  it  under  foot?" 

The  animals  responded  by  horrible  yells,  and  the  noise  began  again 
worse  than  before.  This  lasted  the  whole  night  through.  A  few 
minutes  before  sunrise  the  sorcerer  repeated  the  question  for  the  last 
time,  which  had  hitherto  receiTcd  no  other  answer  but  furious  yeUs. 
This  time  the  pure  and  melodious  Toice  of  a  young  girl  rose  in  the 
silence,  and  pronounced  these  words : — 
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''The  Master  of  Life  has  pity  on  his  led  chiklreQ|  he  sends  the  sun 
io  their  help ;  the  eviL  principle  is  conquered." 

At  the  same  instant  the  sun  appeared  in  its  radiance.  The  Indiana 
saluted  it  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and,  throwing  off  their  disguises,  they  fdi 
on  their  knees  with  faces  turned  up  to  heaven.  The  sorceier,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  calabash  full  of  water,  in  which  was  a  sprig  of  wonn- 
wood,  sprinkled  a  few  drops  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  crying,  with 
an  inspired  air, — 

"  Hail,  0  sun  i  visible  minister  of  the  invisible  Master  of  Life !  listen 
io  the  prayers  of  thy  red  sons.  Their  cause  is  just ;  give  them  the  scalps 
of  their  enemies,  that  they  may  attach  them  to  their  waist-bdts.  Uail, 
OsunlaUhaUl" 

All  the  Indians  repeated  in  chorus, — 

"HaU,  OsunI  allhail!" 

Then  they  rose  to  their  feet.  The  first  part  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  medicine  was  accomplished,  and  the  sorcerer  retired.  The  tnchesto, 
or  public  crier,  took  his  place,  and  invited  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
confederation  to  dig.  up  the  war-hatchet.  This  characteristic  o^remony 
consists  in  going  in  procession  into  the  medicine  lodge,  where  the  oldest 
chief  digs  up  the  ground  with  his  scalping-knife,  at  a  spot  the  soroerer 
indicates,  and  draws  out  the  great  war-hatchet,  the  embleoi  of  the  strife 
about  to  commence.  Wlien  the  hatchet  is  unbuiied,  the  chiefs  quit  the 
hut  in  the  same  way  as  they  entered  it.  At  their  head  marches,  betweoi 
the  chief  entnisted  with  the  sacred  token  of  the  nation,  and  the  brave  of 
the  great  calumet,  the  chief  who  has  dug  up  the  hatchet,  which  he  holds 
with  both  hands  to  his  breast,  with  the  edge  turned  outwards.  Oi^  leaving 
the  lodgQ,  the  chiefs  silently  draw  up  in  front  of  the  ark  of  the  first  man, 
opposite  the  var-post,  iMid  chance  decides  which  chief  shall  hate  the 
honour  of  dealing  the  first  blow  on  the  emblematic  post  with  the  sacared 
hatchet. 

The  Indians,  like  all  primitive  peoples,  are  extremely  superstitious ; 
hence  they  attach  an  immense  importance  to  this  ceremony,  because  they 
fency  they  can  draw  a  good  omen  from  the  way  in  which  the  blow  has 
been  dealt,  and  the  depth  of  the  notch  made  by  the  edge  of  the  blade. 
JiOts  were  drawn,  and  chance  selected  Stronghand.  A  flattering  muimur 
greeted  this  name,  which  was  loved  by  the  Indians,  and  belonged  to  a  man 
whom  they  regarded  as  one  of  their  greatest  heroes.  Stronghand  quitted 
the  ranks,  walked  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  ark  of  the  first  man, 
and  seizing  the  hatchet  which  the  chief  presented  to  him,  he  raised  it 
above  his  head,  whirled  it  round  with  extreme  dexterity,  and  then  dealt  a 
terrible  stroke  at  the  war-post.  The  blow  was  dealt  with  such  violence, 
the  hatchet  penetrated  the  wood  so  deeply,  that  when  the  sorcerer  attempted 
to  withdraw  it,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  in  spite  of  all  hb  ciTorta 
ka  could  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

The  warriors  uttered  a  shout  of  joy,  which,  spreading  aU>ng  the  crowd 
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ascemhled  to  witness  the  ceremony,  was  soon  converted  into  a  hideous 
clamour.  The  war  would  be  lucky.  The  omens  were  excellent.  Never, 
even  by  the  confession  of  the  oldest  sachems^  had  such  a  blow  been  dealt 
the  post.  Stimighand  was  congratulated  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  who 
were  delighted  at  the  result  he  had  obtained.  When  the  hatchet  was  at 
length  withdrawn  fix)m  the  post,  the  warriors  retired  to  make  way  for  the 
squaws,  and  the  scalp-dance  began. 

This  dance  is  exclusively  performed  by  women,  and  in  this  affair  alone 
the  men  make  way  for  them.  This  dance,  which  is  regarded  as  sacred  by 
the  untamed  Indian  nations,  only  takes  place  under  grand  circumstances, — 
at  the  beginning  of  an  expedition,  or  at  its  close,  when  it  has  been 
successful, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  warriors  bring  back  many  scalps  and 
horses,  and  have  suffered  no  loss  themselves.  The  women  display  an 
excitement  in  this  dance  which  speedily  degenerates  into  a  frenzy,  which 
fills  the  minds  of  the  warriors  with  martial  ardour.  When  this  dance  was 
ended,  and  the  squaws  had  ceased  their  insensate  cries  and  gcatirres,  the 
final  ceremony  was  proceeded  with.  This  ceremony,  of  which  we  only 
found  vestiges  among  a  few  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  the  Aucas, 
or  Pampas  Indians,  seems  peculiar  to  the  Fapagos.  It  consists  in 
sacrificing  a  brood  mare,  which  has  not  yet -foaled,  and  reading  the  future 
in  its  entraiU. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  the  sorcerer  who  undertakes  the 
explanation  says  what  he  pleases,  and  must  be  believed  tlirough  the 
impossibility  of  contradicting  liis  statements.  On  this  occasion,  either 
because  he  wished  to  share  in  the  general  joy,  or  that,  through  deceiving 
others,  he  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself,  and  putting  faith  in  his  own 
falsehoods,  he  announced  to  the  attentive  warriors  the  most  splendid  and 
successful  results  for  the  coming  expedition.  These  prophecies  were 
greeted  as  they  deserved  to  be, — that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  favour, — 
and,  according  to  custom,  the  body  of  the  mare  was  given  to  the  sorcerer, 
and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  greatest  profit  he  derived  &om  the  whole  affair. 

Then,  when  all  the  rites  were  performed,  the  order  was  given  for  each 
warrior  to  prepare  his  horses,  his  weapons,  and  his  provisions,  for  the 
expedition  might  set  out  at  any  moment.  The  Papagos  chiefs  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  beneath  their  totems  30,000  warriors,  all  mounted 
on  excellent  horses,  and  about  four  thousand  armed  with  guns.  It  is  true 
that  the  Indians,  though  so  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  axe,  the  lance,  and 
the  bow,  are  deplorable  marksmen,  and  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  fire- 
arms, which  prevents  their  taking  a  proper  aim.  Still,  some  of  them 
succeed  in  attaining  a  relative  skill,  and  are  dangerous  in  a  fight.  But 
the  greatest  strength  of  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  the  sixty  or  eighty 
white  and  half-breed  hunters,  whom  the  hope  of  plunder  had  induced  to 
join  them. 

Thunderbolt,  while  retaining  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
appointed  three  chiefs  as  generals  of  division ;  they  were  Sparrowbawk, 
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Whistler,  and  Peccari.  Stronghand  took  the  command  of  twenty-five 
white  hunters,  whom  he  selected  among  the  bravest  and  most  honourable, 
and  was  entrusted  with  a  special  mission  by  his  father.  All  being  then  in 
readiness  to  begin  the  war,  the  Indians,  according  to  their  inyamble 
custom,  only  awaited  a  moonless  night  to  invade  the  territory  of  their 
enemies  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE     WHITE-SKINS. 

The  return  of  Jos^  Paredes  to  the  hacienda  caused  Don  Henumdo  a 
lively  pleasure.  Still,  the  sum  he  brought,  though  considerable,  was 
far  from  sufficing  for  the  constant  outlay  in  working  the  mine,  and  would 
hardly  cover  the  demands  of  the  moment.  Don  Rufino  did  not  in  any 
way  show  the  amazement  the  sight  of  the  Major-domo  occasioned  him, 
after  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  get  rid  of  him.  Still  this  surprise 
was  converted  into  anxiety,  and  ere  long  into  terror,  when  he  reflected 
on  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his  departme. 

In  fact,  it  would  take  three  weeks  to  proceed  from  the  hacienda  to 
Hermosillo  and  back,  even  at  a  good  pace,  and  yet  the  Major-domo  had 
only  been  absent  for  nine  days.  It  was  evident  to  the  senator  that 
Paredes  had  not  been  to  Hermosillo,  and  yet  he  brought  back  the  money 
for  the  bills  I  What  did  all  this  mean  ?  There  was  something  obscure 
in  the  whole  affair,  which  Don  Eufino  burned  to  clear  up ;  but,  unhappily^ 
that  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  motive  of  the  Major-domo'a 
joiuney,  and  consequently  Could  not  interrogate  him;  and  then  again, 
even  had  he  ventured'  to  do  so,  Paredes  would  probably  ndt  have  answered 
him,  or,  if  he  had  done  so,  it  would  only  have  been  in  mockery ;  for  the 
worthy  Major-domo,  with  the  infallible  scent  which  upright  and  faitbfdl 
men  possess,  had  detected  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  although  he 
had  no  apparent  motive,  as  he  was  unaware  that  the  senator  was  the 
concoctor  of  the  plot  to  which  he  had  all  but  fallen  a  victim,  he  felt  an 
instinctive  aversion  for  that  person,  and  displayed  a  marked  affectation 
in  trying  to  avoid  any  meeting  with  him. 

In  Sonora,  as  in  other  countries,  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  at  a  moment's 
notice  persons  who  will  discount  large  biUs  to  render  you  a  service.  The 
man  who  had  given  the  money  for  these  must  be  very  rich,  and  most 
desirous  to  assist  the  Marquis.  However  much  the  senator  thought  of 
the  subject,  he  could  not  call  to  mind  any  land-owner  for  fifty  leagues 
round  capable  of  acting  in  such  a  way.  Moreover,  the  discounter  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  plot  formed  against  the  Major-domo,  for  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  proposed  to  take  the  bills.  Gould  Kidd  be  the 
traitor  P    In  a  moment  the  senator  recognized  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
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suspicion.  It  was  not  probable  that  tbe  bandit  bad  declined  to  kill  tbe 
Major-domo ;  but  that  be  sbould  have  allowed  4iim  to  escape  without 
robbing  him,  was  an  utterly  unlikely  circumstance.  Moreover,  Kidd  had 
everything  to  fear  from  the  senator,  and  would  not  have  risked  playing 
him  such  a  malicious  trick. 

As  always  happens  when  a  man  indulges  in  probabilities  without 
any  settled  starting-point,  and  proceeds  from  one  deduction  to  another, 
Don  Rufino  attained  such  a  monstrous  conclusion,  that  he  was  really 
terrified  by  it.  Still,  throughout  all  his  wanderings,  a  veiy  logical  remark 
escaped  him,  which  proved  that,  if  he  had  not  discovered  the  truth,  he 
was  not  veiy  far  from  it. 

"  The  red-skins  are  right,"  he  muttered,  "  and  their  proverb  is  true. 
In  the  desert,  trees  have  ears,  and  leaves  have  eyes.  I  remember  that  my 
conversation  with  that  picaro  of  a  Kidd  took  place  near  a  very  close- 
growing  thicket;  perhaps  it  contained  a  traitor.  Henceforward  I  will 
only  discuss  business  at  the  top  of  an  entirely  unwooded  hill ;  and  yet," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  who  knows  whether  a  spy  may  not  be  concealed 
in  a  prairie  dog-hole?" 

All  these  reflections  the  senator  made  while  walking  in  extreme 
agitation  up  and  down  the  room,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Don  Euis 
made  his  appearance. 

"Senor  Don  Rufino,"  he  said  to  him,  afler  a  mutual  exchange  of 
compliments,  "  will  you  kindly  come  to  the  drawing-room  P  Omr  Major- 
domo,  who,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  has  been  absent  for  some  days, 
has  brought  most  important  news,  which  my  father  would  like  you  to 
hear." 

The  senator  started  imperceptibly,  and  gave  the  young  man  a  suspicious 
glance ;  but  nothing  in  Don  Ruiz's  open  face  caused  him  to  suppose  any 
hidden  meaning  in  his  words. 

"Is  anything  extraordinary  happening,  my  dear  Don  Ruiz?"  he 
asked,  in  a  mellifluous  voice. 

"  I  have  as  yet  received  but  tery  imperfect  information  about  the 
grave  events  that  threaten  us;  but  if  you  will  kindly  follow  me,  you 
will  soon  learn  all." 

"Be  it  so,  my  dear  sir — I  am  at  your  service;"  and  he  followed 
Don  Ruiz  to  the  saloon,  where  Dona  Marianna,  the  Marquis,  and  Jos^ 
Paredes  were  already  assembled. 

"  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter,  my  dear  senor?"  the  senator  asked, 
as  he  entered ;  "  I  confess  that  Don  Ruiz  has  startled  me." 

"You  will  be  more  startled  when  you  know  the  events.  But  sit 
down,  pray,"  the  Marquis  answered,  and  then  said  to  the  Major-domo, 
"You  have  your  information  from  a  good  source?" 

"  I  can  assert  that  all  I  have  told  you  is  true,  mi  amo.  The  Papagos 
have  allied  themselves  with  I  know  not  how  many  other  tribes  of  ferocious 
pagans,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  them  burst  upon  us  at  any  moment." 
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"  Caspita  1  that  is  serious/'  the  senator  said. 

*'  Much  more  than  you  suppose ;  for  the  Indians  are  this  time  resolved 
to  expel  the  white  men  for  ever  from  Sonora,  and  establish  themselTes  ia 
their  place,"  answered  Paredes. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  Don  Rufino  said,  "  they  are  undertaking  a  rude  task." 

**  Laugh  if  you  like,  but  it  is  so." 

^'I  do  not  laugh,  my  worthy  fi'iend;  still,  I  do  not  belieye  the 
Indians  capable  of  attempting  so  mad  an  enterprise."' 

''  In  the  fii*st  place,  I  am  not  your  friend,  senor,"  the  M^jor-domo 
said,  roughly ;  *'  and  next,  it  is  probable  that  when  you  have  seen  the 
Indians  at  work,  your  opinions  about  them  will  be  considerably  modified." 

The  senator  pretended  not  to  notice  the  bitterness  contained  in  this 
remai'k,  and  replied,  lightly, — 

'*  1  never  saw  any  wild  red-skins,  and  Heaven  preserve  me  from  doing 
so.  Still,  I  strongly  suspect  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  of  making 
them  more  formidable  than  they  really  are." 

"  You  are  wrong  to  have  such  an  opinion,  my  friend ;  and  if  you 
remain  any  time  with  us,  you  will  soon  have  proof  of  it,"  the  Marquis  said. 

"  Arc  you  going  to  remain  here,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  pagans, 
papa?"  Dona  Marionna  asked,  with  terror. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Indians,"  the  Marquis  replic<l. 
**  Tlie  rock  on  which  my  hacienda  is  built  is  too  hard  for  them.  They  will 
break  their  nails  before  they  can  pull  out  a  single  ^tone." 

"  Still,  father,  we  cannot  be  too  prudent,"  Don  Euiz  observed. 

"  You  are  right,  my  son ;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  your  sister  to  retain 
even  a  shadow  of  anxiety,  we  mil  immediately  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  defence,  though  it  is  unnecessary.  During  the  grand  insurrection  of 
1827,  the  Indians  did  not  once  attempt  to  approach  El  Toro>  and  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  they  will  attack  it  this  time." 

"Jl/i  a»w,"  Paredes  replied,  "believe  me,  do  not  neglect  any 
precaution ;  tbis  insurrection  wiU  be  tenible." 

"  Come,  come,"  Don  Bufino  asked,  "  tell  me,  Senor  Hajor-domo,  who 
the  person  is  that  infonned  you  so  well?  " 

Paredes  gave  him  a  side  glance,  and  replied,  with  tK  slirug  of  his 
shoulders, — 

**  It  is  enough  that  I  know  it ;  no  matter  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  owe  the  information.  If  you  fancy  that  it  is  a  friend  who  warned 
me,  you  will  be  near  the  truth." 

"  Permit  me,  senor,"  the  senator  answered,  with  a  frown,  "  tliis  is 
more  important  than  you  fancy.  You  must  not  thus  create  an  alarm  in  a 
family,  and  then  refuse  to  give  proofs  in  support  of  your  assertions." 

"  My  master  knows  mc,  senor;  he  knows  that  I  am  devoted  to  him, 
and  also  that  I  am  mcapablc  of  uttering  a  falsehood." 

'*  I  do  not  doubt,  senor,  cither  your  honesty  or  your  truthfulness ;  still, 
a  thing  so  serious  as  you  announce  requires,  before  being  taken  into 
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consideration,  to  be  based  on  evidence  with  proofs,  or  a  respectable  name, 
in  default  of  anything  else." 

"  Stuff  I  stuff!  the  main  point  is  to  be  on  your  guard." 

"  Yes,  when  we  know  whether  we  really  ought  to  do  so.  Conse- 
quently, in  my  quality  as  a  nuigistrate — and  I  ask  the  Senor  Marquis  a 
million  pardons  for  acting  thus  in  his  presence^I  conunand  you  to  reveal 
to  me  at  once  the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  you  these  alarming  news." 

*'  Nonsense ! "  the  Major-domo  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders ; 
"  what  good  would  it  do  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  name  of  an  individiud 
you  do  not  know,  and  whom  you  never  heard  mentioned?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  me,  if  you 
please." 

,  "  It  is  possible  that  you  may  be  i^  magistrate,  senor,  and  I  do  not  care 
if  you  are.  I  recognize  no  other  masters  but  the  Senor  Marquis  and  his 
children  here  present ;  they  alone  have  the  sight  to  question  me,  and  them 
alone  I  will  answer." 

The  senator  bit  his  lips,  and  turned  to  the  Marquis. 
""  Come,  Faredcs,  answer,"  the  latter  said.     '*  I  really  do  not  at  all 
imderstand  your  obstinacy." 

"  Since  you  order  me  to  speak,  mi  a/MO,"  the  M^jor-domo  continued, 
"  you  must  know  that  the  person  who  told  me  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
pagans  is  a  white  hunter,  called  Stronghand." 

*'  Stronghand  ?"  brother  and  sister  exclaimed  simultaneously. 

"  Is  not  that,"  the  Marquis  asked,  "  the  hunter  to  whom  we  already 
oi-e  so  greatly  indebted?" 

"Yes,  mi  amo"  the  Major-domo  replied,  musingly;  "and  it  is 
probable  that  he  has  not  yet  finished." 

Although  it  was  the  first  time  the  senator  heard  the  hunter's  name 
mentioned,  by  a  kind  of  intiution  he  felt  a  species  of  emotion  for  which 
he  could  not  account. 

"  Oh,"  Dona  Marianna  cried,  eagerly,  ''  we  must  place  entire  con- 
fidence in  Stronghand's  statements." 

''  Certainly  we  must,"  Don  Buiz  added.  *'  It  is  plain  that  he  wished 
to  warn  us,  and  put  us  on  our  guard." 

"But  who  is  this  man  who  inspires  you  with  such  profound 
sympathy?"   the  senator  asked. 

"A  friend,"  Dona  Marianna  replied,  warmly,  "for  whom  I  shall  feel 
an  eternal  gratitude." 

"  And  whom  we  all  love,"  the  Marquis  added,  with  emotion. 

"  Then  you  accept  his  bail  for  Paredes  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  believe  me,  my  friend,  that  I  shall  not  neglect  the  advice 
he  gives  me." 

"  Vciy  good,  senor;  you  will  therefore  permit  me  to  remark  that 
Senor  Paredes'  obstinacy  in  not  revealing  his  name  must  fairly  appear  to 
me  extraordinary." 
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*'  Senor  Bofino,  Paiedes  is  an  old  servant  who  enjoys  a  very  pardonable 
freedom,  and  believes  tbat  he  has  acquired  the  right  of  being  beliered  on 
his  word.  Now,"  he  added,  "let  us  discuss  the  means  to  prevent  a 
surprise.  Paredes,  you  will  at  once  mount  your  horse,  and  order  all  the 
peons  and  vaqueros  to  bring  the  ganado  and  horses  into  the  hacienda. 
You,  Don  Ruiz,  will  prepare  the  necessary  corrals  and  cuartos  to  lodge  the 
men  and  animals ;  collect  as  much  forage  and  provisions  as  yon  can,  for, 
in  the  event  of  a  siege,  we  must  not  run  the  risk  of  being  reduced  by 
famine.     How  many  peons  have  yon  under  your  orders,  Paredes  ?" 

"  Excellency,  we  have  about  eighty  able  to  bear  arms  and  do  active 
duty,  without  counting  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  whom  we  can 
always  turn  to  some  account." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  the  Marquis  said,  "there  are  many  more  than  we  require; 
I  see  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  summon  our  miners  from  Quitovar." 

"  The  more  so,"  Paredes  objected,  "  because  Captain  de  Niza,  whose 
position  is  far  more  exposed  than  ours,  will  already  have  enlisted  them  in 
his  service." 

"  That  is  probable,"  the  Marquis  answered,  as  he  rose.  "  Go  and 
carry  out  my  orders  without  delay." 

The  Mijor-domo  bowed  to  his  master,  and  went  out. 

"Will  it  please  you,  senor,  to  grant  me  a  moment's  interview P"  the 
senator  then  said. 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  senor." 

"  Oh,  do  not  disturb  yourselves,"  the  senator  said,  addressing  Don 
Buiz  and  his  sister,  who  had  risen  to  leave  the  room ;  "  I  have  nothing 
secret  to  say  to  the  Marquis." 

The  young  people  sat  down  again. 

"  I  confess  to  you  that  what  this  man  has  just  said,"  Don  Bufino 
continued,  "  has  greatly  startled  me.  I  never  saw  any  Indian  bravos,  and 
have  a  horrible  fear  of  them.  I  should  therefore  wish,  Don  Hernando, 
however  strange  so  sudden  a  request  may  appear  to  you,  to  obtain  your 
permission  to  leave  you  so  soon  as  possible." 

"Leave  me  I"  the  Marquis  replied,  with  amazement,  "at  this 
moment?" 

"  Yes ;  it  seems  as  if  coming  events  will  be  very  serious.  I  am  not  a 
man  of  war,  nor  anything  like  it,  for  I  am  frightened  at  anything  that  bears 
a  likeness  to  a  quarrel ;  but  Congress  claims  my  immediate  presence  at 
Mexico,  were  it  only  to  inform  the  Government  of  the  situation  in  which 
this  state  is,  and  urge  it  to  assume  energetic  measures." 

"  Senor  Don  Buiino,  you  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  you  please.  Still,  I 
fear  that  the  roads  are  not  quite  safe,  and  that  you  will  expose  yourself  to 
serious  dangers  by  obstinately  insisting  on  departing." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that ;  but  I  fancy  that  when  I  have  once  reached 
Arispe,  which  is  no  great  distance  from  here,  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to 
fear.    Will  you  allow  Don  Senor  Don  Buiz  to  escort  me  to  that  town?  " 
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"  I  can  refuse  you  nothing,  senor.  My  son  will  accompany  you,  since 
you  do  him  the  honour  of  desiring  his  escort." 

"  Yes,"  the  senator  continued,  taking  a  side  glance  at  Dona  Marianna, 
who  had  let  her  head  drop  on  her  chest;  "  I  wish  to  entrust  Don  Buiz 
with  an  important  letter  for  you." 

"  Why  write  ?  it  would  be  far  more  simple  to  teU  me  what  you  wish 
in  a  couple  of  words." 

"  No  I  no  I  that  is  impossible,"  Don  Eufino  answered,  with  a  smile 
that  resembled  a  grimace;  "that  would  demand  too  much  time:  moreover, 
dear  sir,  you  know  better  than  I  do  that  there  are  certain  things  which  can 
only  be  settled  by  ambassadors." 

"  As  you  please,  senor.    When  do  you  propose  to  start  P" 

"  I  frankly  confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  regret  I  feel  at  leaving  you,  I 
fancy  that  the  sooner  I  set  out  the  better." 

"  It  is  only  ten  o'clock,"  said  Don  Buiz,  as  he  rose;  "by  hurrying  a 
little,  we  can  reach  Aiispe  to-night." 

"  Famous  I  that  is  better.  Allow  me,  Don  Hernando,  to  take  leave 
of  you,  as  well  as  of  your  charming  daughter,  and  pray  accept  my  thanks 
for  the  noble  hospitality  I  have  received  in  your  mansion." 

"  What,  are  you  not  afiraid  of  travelling  in  the  great  heat  of  the  day  ?  " 

"  I  only  fear  the  sight  of  the  Indians,  and  that  fear  is  enough  to  make 
me  foiget  all  others.  Excuse  me,  therefore,  for  leaving  you  so  suddenly, 
but  I  feel  convinced  that  I  should  die  of  terror  if  I  heard  the  war-cry  of 
those  frightful  savages  echo  in  my  ears." 

Don  Buiz  had  left  the  room  to  give  the  requisite  orders,  and  his  sister 
followed  him,  after  making  a  silent  curtsey  to  the  senator,  whose  intention 
she  was  fax  from  suspecting.  The  apprehension  expressed  by  Don  Bufino 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  if  it  was  not  entirely  fictitious ;  but  he  instinctively 
felt  that  the  ground  was  beginning  to  bum  beneath  his  feet  at  the 
hacienda,  and  he  wanted  to  get  away,  not  only  to  guard  himself  against 
the  perils  he  foresaw  from  the  ill  success  of  his  plot,  but  also  to  tiy  and 
xefasten  the  broken  threads  of  his  intrigue,  and  cany  out  his  plans  with 
the  shortest  possible  delay. 

The  revolt  of  the  Indians,  by  interrupting  the  work,  paralyzmg  com- 
mercial transactions,  and,  consequently,  creating  enormous  difficulties  for 
the  Marquis,  admirably  assisted  the  senator  in  the  realization  of  the  plans 
he  had  long  been  forming  in  the  dark.  Moreover,  he  desired,  during  the 
short  ride  he  was  going  to  take  with  Don  Buiz,  to  obtain  in  the  young 
man  a  precious  ally,  who  would  serve  him  the  better  because  he  would  do 
so  without  any  after-thought,  and  without  seeing  Don  Bufino's  object. 
He  also  thought  it  better  to  write  and  detail  his  intentions  to  the  Marquis 
in  a  letter,  rather  than  discuss  them  with  him,  for  the  grand  diplomatic 
reason  that  the  man  who  writes  is  the  only  speaker,  must  be  heard,  and, 
consequently,  does  not  fear  a  refutation  till  he  has  completely  exphiined 
his  ideas. 
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After  a  few  moments,  Don  Ruiz  returned  to  state  that  the  escort  had 
mounted,  and  that  all  was  ready  for  a  start.  Don  Eufino  repeated  his 
farewells  to  the  Marquis,  but  the  latter  would  not  let  him  depart  before  he 
had  drunk,  according  to  the  hospitable  fashion  of  the  country,  the  stirrup- 
cup, — that  is  to  say,  a  glass  of  iced  orangeade.  Then  all  three  left  the 
room,  for,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  objections  of  the  senator,  his  host 
insisted  on  accompanying  him  to  the  patio,  and  witnessing  his  departure. 
Two  minutes  later,  Don  Bufino  Contreras,  accompanied  by  Don  Ruiz,  and 
followed  by  six  confidential  peons,  well  armed  and  mounted,  left  the 
hacienda,  and  took  the  direction  of  Arispe,  which  they  reached  at  nightfall; 
after  a  rather  fatiguing  journey,  it  is  true,  but  which,  however,  was  not 
troubled  by  any  accident  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  only  thing  the 
traveller  noticed,  <Rid  which  proved  to  them  how  thoroughly  the  news  of 
an  approaching  invasion  of  the  Indians  had  spread  along  the  border,  was 
the  complete  solitude  of  the  countiy,  which  resembled  a  desert. 

All  the  ranchos  they  passed  were  deserted ;  the  doors,  windows,  and 
furniture  had  been  removed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Carried  off  by  them  in 
their  flight;  they  had  burned  or  destroyed  all  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  behind  them ;  their  horses  and  cattle  had  also  disappeared,  ithich 
gave  a  look  of  indescribable  melancholy  to  the  numerous  plains  the 
little  party  crossed.  The  crops  had  been  cut  in  the  green,  or  burned,  in 
order  that  the  Indians  might  not  profit  by  them;  and  thus,  ere  the  wretched 
country  was  ravaged  by  the  red-skins,  it  had  already  been  completely 
ruined  by  its  inhabitants. 

Don  Rufino  contemplated  with  stupor  the  desolate  aspect  of  the 
countrv,  for  he  could  not  at  all  understand  the  strange  tactics  of  the 
inhabitants.  When  they  reached  the  gates  of  Arispe,  they  found  them 
closed,  and  guarded  by  powerful  detachments  of  soldiers  and  civicos, — a 
species  of  national  militia,  paid  by  the  rich  inhabitants  to  repress  the 
devastation  of  the  marauders  who  swarm  on  the  Indian  border.  It  was 
only  after  interminable  debates  and  infinite  precautions  that  the  barrier 
guards  at  length  consented  to  let  the  travellers  pass.  All  the  streets  in 
Arispe  were  defended  by  strong  barricades.  The  town  resembled  one  large 
camp.  The  soldiers  were  bivouaced  on  all  the  squares,  and  sleeping 
roimd  the  bivouac  fires ;  which  were  lighted  as  much  to  keep  off  the  sharp, 
night  cold,  as  to  cook  their  scanty  rations. 

Don  Rufino  possessed,  on  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Arispe,  a  large  and 
handsome  mansion,  at  which  he  resided  when  business  summoned  him  to 
Arispe.  It  took  him  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  it,  owing  to  tlie  numberless 
turnings  he  was  compelled  to  take,  and  the  barricades  he  was  forced  to 
scale.  The  door  of  the  house  was  open,  and  a  dozen  soldiers  were  quietly 
bivouaced  in  the  saguan  and  patio,  but  Don  Rufino  did  not  at  all  protest 
against  this  arbitrary  vioktion  of  his  domicile;  on  the  contrary,  he  boasted 
of  his  senatorial  title,  and  seemed  very  pleased  with  the  liberty  the  soldien 
hod  taken.    Don  Rufino  would  not  allow  Don  Ruiz  oud  lu3  peons  to  seek 
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a  shelter  anywhere  but  in  his  own  house ;  he  forced  them  to  accept  his 
hospitality,  and  they  did  so  without  any  excessive  pressure,  for  both  men 
and  horses  were  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  a  few  hours'  rest,  after  an 
entire  day's  journey,  made  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the  sun. 


Chap.  XXVII. 

SEUIOUS      EVENTS. 

NoTHiNO  equals  the  rapidity  with  which  a  new  fortune  is  established, 
except,  perhaps,  that  with  which  an  old  family  falls,  tlm)ugh  the  eternal 
balancing  of  accident,  which  elevates  some  and  lowers  others,  thus 
producing  incessant  contrasts,  which  are  one  of  the  claims  of  existing 
society^  and  of  the  equilibrium  that  presides  over  the  things  of  this  world. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  first  and  last  of  a  race  are  always  two  powerful 
men,  created  by  the  struggle,  endowed  with  great  and  noble  qualities,  and 
who  are  always  equal  to  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  of  these  two  men, 
one,  sustained  by  capricious  chance  and  the  benign  influence  of  his  star, 
sees  all  obstacles  fall  before  him,  and  his  rashest  combinations  succeed. 
In  a  word,  success  firequently  crowns  his  eflfbrts,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions. The  other,  on  the  contrary,  unconsciously  yielding  through  the 
law  of  contrast  to  the  malign  influence  attaching  to  his  race — ^having 
fallen  by  the  fault  of  Ids  predecessors  from  an  elevated  position — com- 
pelled to  struggle  on  unequal  terms  with  enemies  prejudiced  against  him, 
and  who  render  him  responsible  for  the  long  series  of  errors  of  which  his 
ancestors  have  been  solely  culpable — sees  himself,  so  to  speak,  placed 
without  the  pale  of  the  common  law ;  his  most  skilful  combinations  only 
succeed  in  delaying  for  a  few  years  an  inevitable  fall,  and  frequently  render 
that  fall  the  more  startling  and  certain. 

What  we  say  here  is  applicable  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  social  stage ; 
not  only  to  royal  families,  but  to  the  miserable  beggar's  brood.  Each 
revolution  that  changes  the  face  of  an  empire,  by  bringing  up  to  the 
surface  unknown  geniuses,  at  the  same  time  plunges  into  an  abyss  of 
wretchedness  and  opprobrium  those  who  for  centuries  have  oppressed 
entire  generations,  and  have,  in  their  time,  placed  themselves  oii  a  level 
with  the  Deity,  by  believing  everything  allowed  them. 

Time,  that  impassive  leveller,  bringing  progress  in  its  train,  incessantly 
passes  its  inexorable  square  over  all  that  raises  its  head  too  high, — ^thus 
pleasing  itself  by  raising  some  and  humiliating  others.  It  has  constituted 
itself  the  sole  arbiter  of  human  ambitions,  and  the  real  representative  of 
that  moral  equality  which  woidd  be  an  Utopia,  if  the  great  oiganic  law 
of  the  harmony  of  the  universe  had  not  thus  prochumed  its  astonishing 
principles. 

On  the  very  day  when  Don  Ruiz,  after  escorting  Don  Rufino 
Contreraa  to  Hermosillo,  returned  to  the  hadendai  a  courier  arrived 
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simultaneously  with  him.  This  man,  who  was  mounted  on  an  utterly 
exhausted  steed,  had  apparently  ridden  a  great  distance,  and  was  in  an 
excessive  hurry.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Toro  than  he  was 
introduced  into  the  Marquis's  study,  with  whom  he  remained  shut  up 
for  a  long  time.  Then  the  courier,  on  leaving  the  study,  remounted  his 
horse,  and  set  olF  again  without  speaking  to  a  soid.  The  almost  fantastic 
apparition  of  this  man  caused  the  occupiers  of  the  hacienda  that  instinctive 
fear  which  people  generally  experience  from  things  they  cannot  account  for. 

The  Marquis,  whose  face  was  usually  imprinted  with  an  expression 
of  sad  and  resigned  melancholy,  had,  afler  this  interview,  become  of  a 
cadaverous  pallor;  deep  wrinkles  furrowed  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes 
stared  wildly.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  huerta  for  a  long  time  in 
extreme  agitation,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  back,  and  his  head  bowed 
over  his  chest.  At  times  he  stopped,  beat  his  forehead  furiously,  uttered 
incoherent  words,  and  then  resumed  his  walk  mechanically, — obeying  an 
imperious  want  of  locomotion  rather  than  any  other  motive. 

Dona  Marianna,  seated  at  a  window  of  her  boudoir,  behind  a  muslin 
curtain,  followed  her  father's  movements,  for  she  felt  frightened  at  his 
state,  and  had  a  foreboding  that  she  would  have  to  share  some  of  the 
sorrow  which  had  fallen  on  him.  The  Marquis  at  length  stopped,  looked 
round  him  like  a  man  who  is  waking  up,  and,  after  a  moment  of  reflection, 
returned  to  his  apartments.  A  few  minutes  after,  a  servant  came  to  inform 
Dona  Marianna  that  her  father  was  awaiting  her  in  the  red  chamber.  In 
spite  of  herself,  the  maiden  felt  her  apprehensions  redoubled,  but  hastened 
to  obey. 

This  red  chamber,  into  which  we  have  already  had  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  reader,  and  which  Don  Hernando  had  not  entered  since  the 
day  when  his  brother  was  so  inexorably  disinherited  by  their  father,  was 
as  cold  and  gloomy  as  when  we  saw  it.  The  sole  difference  was,  that 
time,  by  tarnishing  the  lustre  of  the  hangings  and  tapestry,  and  blackening 
the  furniture,  had  imparted  to  it  a  tinge  of  sadness,  which  made  the 
visitor  shudder  so  soon  as  he  entered.  When  Dona  Marianna  reached 
the  red  chamber,  she  found  her  father  already  there ;  he  gave  her  a  silent 
sign  to  take  a  seat,  and  she  sank  into  an  arm-chair  in  a  state  of  undisguised 
alarm.  A  few  minutes  afler,  Don  Euiz  entered,  followed  by  Jos^  Paredes. 
The  Marquis  then  seated  himself  in  the  spacious  ann-chair  that  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  dais ;  he  ordered  the  Major-domo  to  dose  the  door,  and 
began,  in  a  feeble,  trembling  voice, — 

"  My  children,  I  have  summoned  you  hither  because  we  have  to 
discuss  matters  of  the  deepest  gravity.  I  have  called  to  our  coundi 
Paredes,  as  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  whose  devotion  we  have  known 
so  long,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  think  that  I  have  exceeded  my  rights  in 
doing  so." 

The  young  people  bowed  their  assent.  Paredes  placed  himself  by 
their  side,  and  the  Marquis  continued : — 
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"  My  children*  our  family  has  for  many  years  been  tried  by  adTersity. 
Hithefto,  respecting  the  happy  carelessness  of  childhood,  I  have  sought, 
to  keep  within  my  own  breast  the  annoyances  and  grief  with  which  I  was 
incessantly  crashed;  for,  after  all,  of  what  good  would  it  have  proved  to 
lay  a  portion  of  the  burden  on  your  shoulders?  Misfortune,  advances 
with  gigantic  strides ;  it  catches  us  up  one  after  the  other,  and  it  was 
better  to  let  you  enjoy  the  too  short  days  of  your  happy  youth.  I  have, . 
therefore,  struggled  for  all  of  us,  concealing  the  grief  which  at  times 
overwhelmed  me,  restraining  my  tears,  and  always  offering  to  you  the 
calm  brow  and  the  tranquil  appearance  of  a  man  who,  if  he  were  not 
entirely  hsppy,  was  satisfied  with  the  share  of  good  and  evil  Heaven  had 
allotted  to  him.  Believe  me,  my  children,  I  should  have  continued  this 
conduct,  and  kept  to  myself  all  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  such  a  life 
as  I  lead,  had  not  a  sudden,  terrible,  and  irremediable  misfortune,  which 
has  fallen  on  me  to-day,  forced  me,  against  my  will,  to  impart  to  you  the 
melancholy,  frightful  condition  we  are  now  in,  and  acquaint  you  with 
the  posture  of  my  affairs,  which  are  yomrs,  for  I  am  only  entrusted  with 
the  fortune  which  will  be  yours  some  day  if  we  succeed  in  saving  it." 

The  Marquis  stopped  for  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  emotion  which 
contracted  his  throat. 

"  Father,"  Don  Buiz  replied,  "  you  have  ever  been  the  best  of  parents 
to  my  sister  and  myself.  Be  assured  that  we  have  anxiously  awaited 
this  confidence,  which  has  been  iso  long  delayed  in  the  fear  of  causing  us 
a  temporary  sorrow ;  for  we  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  assume  a  portion 
of  the  burden,  and  thus  restore  you  the  courage  necessary  to  support  the 
gigantic  struggle  in  which  you  have  engaged  with  adverse  fortune." 

"  My  son,"  the  Marquis  said,  "  I  know  your  heart  and  your  sister's. 
I  am  aware  of  the  respectful  affection  you  feel  for  me;  and  in  the 
misfortune  that  is  now  bursting  on  me,  it  is  a  .great  satisfaction  to  have 
the  intimate  conviction  that  my  children  wHl  heartily  combine  in  support- 
ing and  consoling  me." 

**  Be  kind  enough,  then,  father,  to  tell  us  what  the  matter  is,  without 
fiuiher  delay.  The  courier  with  whom  you  were  shut  up  so  long  this 
morning  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  determination  you  have  formed. 
Doubtless  he  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings?" 

"Alas!  my  son,"  the  Marquis  answered,  "for  some  years  past 
fortune  has  been  treating  our  house  with  incomprehensible  severity; 
everything  is  leagued  against  us,  and  our  fortime,  wliich  was  immense 
imder  the  Spanish  rule,  has  constantly  diminished  since  the  proclamation 
of  Mexican  independence.  In  vain  have  I  tried  to  contend  against  the 
torrent  which  carried  us  away ;  in  vain  have  I  forgotten  aU  I  owe  to  my 
name  and  rank,  and  attempted  to  regain  what  I  had  lost  by  honourable 
enterprise.  All  has  been  of  no  avaQ,  and  my  efforts  have  only  served  to 
prove  the  inutility  of  my  attempts.  Still,  I  had  hoped  a  few  days  back 
that  I  should  be  able  to  render  fortune  more  favourable  to  me.     I  foresaw 
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a  chance  of  saving  some  fragments  of  our  old  fortunes ;  but  to-day  I  have 
attained  the  melancholy  conviction  that  I  am  entirely  ruined  unless  a 
miracle  intervene." 

"Oh,  things  cannot  be  so  bad  as  that,  father!"  Dona  Marianna 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,  my  children,  we  are  ruined — redueed  to  utter  misciy,"  the 
Marquis  continued,  sadly.  "We  have  lost  everything;  even  this 
hacienda,  bmlt  by  one  of  our  ancestors,  which  will  be  speedily  sold— 
perhaps  to-morrow — for  the  benefit  of  our  creditors." 

"  But  how  has  such  a  great  misfortune  occurred?" 

"  Alas !  in  the  same  way  as  misfortunes  always  happen  when  fate  has 
resolved  on  ruining  a  man.  For  a  long  time  past,  business  has  been  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  owing  to  the  disastrous  negligence  of  the  Government ; 
and  the  news  of  the  fresh  revolt  of  the  Indian  mansos  and  bravos  has 
raised  the  alarm  of  the  merchants  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  panic  is 
general  among  the  bankers  and  persons  whose  capital  is  engaged  in 
mines ;  several  houses  at  Hermosillo,  Ures,  Arispe,  Sonora,  and  even 
Mexico,  have  already  suspended  payment,  and  thus  everything  has  been 
paralyzed  at  a  single  blow.  Then,  to  complicate  matters  even  more,  a 
pronunciamiento  has  taken  place  in  Mexico,  and  at  this  moment  we  have 
not  only  an  Indian  border  war,  but  the  interior  of  the  oountiy  is  suffering 
from  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

"Do  you  know  this  officially,  father?" 

"  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject. 
For  this  reason;  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  one  thing 
inevitably  happens.  Creditors  insist  on  the  immediate  repayment  of  their 
advances,  while  persons  indebted  to  you,  if  they  do  not  fail,  defer  payment 
so  long  that  it  is,  practically,  of  no  service.  Now,  the  letters  I  received 
this  morning,  and  they  are  munerous,  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses ; 
my  debtors  refuse  to  pay  me,  while  my  creditors,  fearing  a  loss,  have 
taken  out  writs  against  me,  so  that,  if  I  have  not  paid  them  within  eight 
days  the  round  sum  of  380,000  piastres,  I  shall  be  dedaied  bankrupt, 
imprisoned,  expelled  from  my  estate,  and  this  hacienda,  the  last  thing  left 
us,  will  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  probably  purchased  for  a  trifle  by  one 
of  the  ex-vassals  of  our  family,  who  has  grown  rich  at  our  expense,  and 
does  not  blush  to  take  our  place." 

"  Three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  piastres  I"  Don  Buis  muttered, 
with  stupor. 

"  That  is  the  amount." 

"  How  can  we  possibly  get  it  together  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  to  dream  of  it  for  the  present,  my  son.  This  hacienda 
alone  is  worth  double.  At  other  times  I  could  have  offered  a  mortgage^ 
and  as  I  have  nearly  300,000  piastres  owing  to  me,  you  see  that  I  could 
have  easily  confronted  this  fresh  stroke  of  fortune.  But  now  it  cannot  be 
thought  of;  it  wiU  be  better  ta  give  way,  and  allow  o\u  creditors  to  divide^ 
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the  spoil.    I  hope  you  do  not  suppose,  Ruiz,  that  I  have  the  intention  of 
defrauding  my  creditors  of  the  little  that  is  left  me  P" 

"  Oh  no,  father ;  but  what  do  you  propose  doing  P  " 

"Carai!"  Paredes  then  said,  "that  is  easily  settled.  I  possess, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Moguer  family,  a  rancho,  which  owes  nothing 
to  anybody.  It  is  yours,  mi  amo.  My  mother  and  I  can  easily  find 
another  shelter.  Wdl,  if  this  wretched  lodging  is  not  so  fine  or  handsome 
as  this,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  afford  you  a  shelter,  and  save  you  from  applying 
for  it  to  strangers.  Is  it  so,  excellency  P  will  you  honour  the  old  house  of 
your  servant  by  your  presence  P" 

The  Marquis  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  then  held  out  his 
hand  to  Paredes,  who  kissed  it. 

"  Be  it  so,  my  friend.  I  accept  your  offer,"  he  said.  "  Not  that  I 
intend  to  inconvenience  you  for  any  length  of  time,  but  merely  during 
the  few  days  I  shall  require  to  save,  if  possible,  some  fragments  of  my 
children's  fortune  from  the  general  shipwreck." 

"Do  not  think  of  us,  father,"  Dona  Marianna  said,  with  emotion. 
"  We  are  young,  and  will  work." 

Paredes  was  delighted  at  the  acceptance  of  his  offer. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  frightened,  mi  amo"  he  said ;  "  the  old  rancho  is  not 
so  dilapidated  and  miserable  as  might  be  supposed.  I  trust,  with  the  help 
of  Heaven,  that  you  will  not  be  veiy  uncomfortable  there,  and,  at  any  rate, 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  visits  of  certain  parties." 

"You  are  unjust,  Paredes,"  the  Marquis  replied.  "Don  Eufino 
Contreras,  to  whom  you  allude,  is  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  I  must 
speak  of  his  behaviour  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise." 

"  That  is  possible,  mi  amo,  that  is  possible,"  the  Miyor-domo  said, 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  conviction ;  "  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  an  opinion  about  that  gentleman,  I  fancy  we  had  better  wait  a 
while  before  fully  making  up  our  minds  about  him." 

"What  do  you  mean  P" 

"  Nothing,  mi  amo,  really  nothing.     I  have  an  idea,  that  is  all." 

"  That  reminds  me,  father,  that,  on  leaving  me,  Don  Eufino  gave  me 
a  letter,  which  h^  begged  me  to  deliver  to  you  so  soon  as  I  reached  the 
hacienda." 

"  Yes ;  he  informed  me  of  his  intention  of  writing." 

"  Hum  I "  the  Major-domo  said,  between  his  teeth,  but  loudly  enough 
for  the  Marquis  to  hear  him ;  "  I  always  had  a  bad  idea  of  men  who 
prefer  blackening  paper  to  explaining  themselves  frankly  in  words." 

During  this  aside,  the  Marquis  had  opened  and  read  the  letter. 

"  This  time,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  Don  Eufino  cannot  be  accused  of 
want  of  frankness,  or  of  not  explaining  himself  clearly.  He  warns  me  of 
the  measures  taken  against  me,  and  after  showing  me,  in  a  most  gentle- 
manly manner,  the  precarious  nature  of  my  position,  he  ends  by  offering 
me  the  means  of  escaping  from  it  in  the  most  honourable  way ;  in  one 
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word,  he  asks  for  my  daughter's  hand,  and  offen  her  a  dowry  of  one  and 
half  million  piastres,  besides  liquidating  my  debts." 

Dona  Marianna  was  crushed  by  the  blow  so  suddenly  dealt  h^.  The 
Marquis  continued,  with  the  bitter  accent  he  had  hitherto  employed, — 

"  Such  is  the  state  we  have  reached,  my  children ;  we,  the  descendants 
of  a  race  of  worthies  noble  as  the  king,  and  whose  escutcheon  is  unstained, 
hare  so  fallen  from  our  lofty  social  position,  that  we  are  too  gxeaily 
honoured  by  the  offer  of  a  man  whose  grandfather  was  our  vassal.  But 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  why  blame  it  when  we  lire  in  an  age 
in  which  everything  is  possible?" 

*'  What  answer  will  you  give  to  this  strange  letter,  father?"  Don  Suiz 
asked,  anxiously. 

Don  Hernando  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  My  son,"  he  replied,  "  however  poor  I  may  be,  I  do  not  the  less 
remain  the  Marquis  de  Moguer,  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  me.  I  know  the  obligations  I  owe  to  the  honour  of  my  name. 
Tour  sister  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer  made  her.  I  do  not  wish, 
under  any  pretext,  to  influence  her  determination  in  so  serious  a  matter. 
She  is  young,  and  has  still  many  years  to  live ;  I  have  no  right  to  enchain 
her  existence  with  that  of  a  man  she  does  not  love.  She  will  reflect,  and 
follow  the  impulse  of  her  own  heart.  Whatever  her  resolution  may  be,  I 
approve  of  it  beforehand." 

'*  Thanks,  father,"  the  maiden  answered,  gently.  "  And  now  grant  mc 
a  last  favour." 

"What  is  it,  my  child?" 

"  I  wish  for  aweek  before  answering  this  request,  for  I  amsosuzpriBed 
and  confused  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  resolution  at 
present." 

"  Very  good,  my  child ;  in  eight  days  you  will  give  me  your  answ^. 
And  now  withdraw :  but  do  you  remain,  Paredes ;  before  leaving  the 
hacienda  for  ever,  I  wish  to  make  some  arrangements  in  which  your 
help  will  be  necessary." 

Brother  and  sister,  after  bowing  respectfully  to  their  father,  slowly 
quitted  this  fatal  chamber,  which  persons  never  entered  save  tiuoogh  a 
misfortune. 
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